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red in representing the Arctic Sea as of a sudden become al- 
most open and accessible to the adventurous navigator. By the 
more speculative relators, it has been supposed that the vast icy 
barrier which, f luring many ages, had obstructed those forlorn 
regions, is at liist, from some revolution of our globe, broken up 
and dispersed. The project of finding a north-west passage to 
Asia — a project so often attempted, and so long abandoned— has 
in consequence been again revived; and the more daring scheme 
of penetrating to the Pole itself, has likewise been seriously pro- 
posed. Of the success of either plan, our hopes, we confess, 
are extremely slender 5 yet the prospect now held forth seems 
to be more inviting, on the whole, than at any former period 
when such bold undertakings were made. The discovery of 
a north-west passage, were it ever attainable, could hardly in- 
deed be of any real benefit to our commerce, since, in such high 
latitudes, where only it must be sought for, it would at all times 
bo very precarious and liable to interruption from the prevalence 
of ice. The scheme of actually reaching that northern point on 
the surface of our globe, which terminates its ideal axis of rota- 
tion, however interesting in a philosophical view, <mn only be 
regarded as an object of pure curiosity, and not likely to lead 
to any useful or practical results. Yet we think it befitting the 
character of a great maritime nation, to embrace every chance 
even of improving geographical knowledge, and of extending 
the basis ot natural science. We can hardly praise the liberali- 
ty of the appointment of the ships destined to explore the Arc- 
tic seas ; but it will give us infinite concern, should this expe- 
dition have the same fruitless or disastrous issue as other plans 
of distant discovery, which have lately been pursued under die 
direction of the Admiralty Jioard. 

The books and memoirs whose titles we have prefixed ( o this ar- 
ticle, contain the latest accounts of the state of the Northern Seas* 
They have either suggested the enterprise now pursued, or have 
been brought forward in consequence of ijp Adoption. Literary 
speculation is never indeed wanting, in this country, to gratify or 
amuse tne curiosity of thepublic. — Mr Daines Barrington, a man 
of learning jand some ingenuity, embraced with ardour the opi- 
nion of the possibility of approaching to the Pole. In successive 

r pers communicated to the Royal Society of London, he not on- 
condensed the information furnished by the cider voyagers, but 
exhibited the results of the numerous queries relating to the same 
object, which he had circulated among persons engaged in the 
Greenland Fishery. He thus proved, that, in certain favourable 
reasons, the Arctic seas arc left for several weeks $0 open, that 
intrepid navigators might safely penetrate to a very high latitude. 
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In compliance with his sanguine representations, die 
despatched, in 1773, Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgfcwre, 
ie explore those regions ; but this commander fvas unsuccessful 
in the attempt, haying reached only the latitudtjfof 80J degree^, 
-when his ship got surrounded with a body of ice near Spltzber- 
gen, and escaped with extreme difficulty, though many of the 
whalers that summer advanced farther. Mr JJarrington did 
not however despair, and^ ifbllowi^ out his views, he set Mr 
, Nairne and I)i* ttig^in% to make experiments Oii the conge- 
lation of sea-v/ater. ■ Uli various facts are now collected in a 
small volume, to which Colonel Beaufoy has subjoined an ap* 
pendix, containing the answers made to liis queries by Russian 
hunters, who are accustomed to $|^d the whole yeaV in Spitz- 
bergen^ relative to tlie probability of Ravelling from ^ to 
to the Pole during winter^ in sledges drawn by rein-deer. The 
reports of these hardy men are sufficiently discouraging. They 
represent the winter af Spitsbergen as not only severe but ex* 
tremely boisterous, the snow tailing to the depth of three or five 
leet, and^drifting :$<*• mudi along the shores by the violence of 
the wimjbji M' often to block up all ■canpsiuQice||p The danger 
of then being surprised ana overwnelmeilii^jSi^ldlllef : snow, 
raised by 'sudden gusts, is so great, that they ^ never Venture to 
undertake any long journeys over the ice. Wor do they think 
it at all practicable to hjife loaded sledges dragged over a sur- 
face so rough and hillyf fey the force of rein-deer or dogs. 

The paper of Mr Score^by has more than Ordinary claims to 
our attentions a» 'exhihftlhgv^fibe concltwions of a most diligent, 
accurate, and scientific observer. Trained from infancy to the 
navigation of the frozen seas, under the direction of his father, 
ii most enterprising an j successful leader, he conjoins expe- 
dience with ingenuity nod judgment for several years, during 
file interval of his Oidenift^ voyages, he prosednted a regular 
^tonrse of fctudy, f mind with liberal at* 


talnjnentBvaml | 

itfdomr- We ^ 

........ , ' 

RrafeHCe^ : joined ML 
lorded assuredM^pfefl 
'‘-'Hpfcns EgedelSIl^ 

.eclaiming thenfitiyes ^ j 

After various , 

scription, the' sura "ctf . lftseti’ it j' 

«na carried his family, and forty settler^ to Baal’s Rifon, in d»L 


to his native ing%juity and 
. 9 k any jealousies or official 
Gotcrnmftnt from entrusting 
*olar expeditionito Mr Scores- 

rf ift nltiniitte suip<;ess. , . 

enthttaastj whoformedajr' - ^ 

: li- Vaifc:-’' IV.. •. • ' : _ r* ft _ • 
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of ilptli l^fadevwhbro^^^ 

172 1> file was afterw^Ss^^^^^a^ mi^ibnar^, ^ small 

Bv ’the Danish government, which occasionally ffraiyted 
ma to the polony. During his stay, which lastecf tiu 1 736, 
he labourcd with great zeal in his yn<^tion. ' In 1757, the year 
lie printed his : Ik^tptum:^ in- the 

Danish language, at Copenhagen. Of that work, the volume 
now feefbro ns is a translation, much improved 'a*ld ,: enlarged, 

- with useful additions by the editor. It contains valuable infor- 
mation, tinctured, as we might expect* with no small portion of 
credulity.' • '.%> /. 

Mr Laing performed two voyages to Greenland in the sue- 
cc^ye years 1806 and 1807, as surgeon under the elder Captain 
ScoTesby, whose son acted lit that time as chief mate. His nar- 
rative is written with ’* ndftfiiess, simplicity and taste ; and com- 
pmesi« Sn a very small compass, what information could be de- 
sired bn the subject of which it treats* • 

We cannot bestow the same commendation on the pompous 

E rto of Squiirp O’Reilly, though he obligingly accuiainfcs us, 
the Ipve 0£,||ience and the thirst of philosophical research 
had proinpfe^||p to accept the situation of surgeon in a Hull 
whaler, " and*; *$£$ undertake a voyage hazardous in the extreme, 
cooped up with uniofom It is evidently 

got up for the occasion, with an unusual garniture of engravings. 
Some of these loojk pretty enough, jib®t they have been drawn by 
JCciezg^ probably from very slight sketches, and only represent 
objects and appearances which are already generally known. 
Tn^smlume itself is obviously the production of a raw compiled 
^dis|mn.tqd and diifuse-~filfed with scraps of etymology, trite 
classical allusions, and commonplace declamation--4in(Fwritten 
■ : ^n shapelem, mcoiic^, and turgid style* With all its preten- 
sions, it absolutely contains scarcely ahy thing- that can he 1 " 
deeiped new, unless we except the 4 authors ^tmml of the Wea^/ 
the*, in v&foh he describes, with theytufeus 

aspects m clouds, according . • 
Thifj perhaps, is the extent ofhiascien^ 

' : jydien on Other 

^tiesdia 


tfereumrkable, that: 

; :Arcti c 

i those parts, possess tin 

■ ] eclipsed. ' AV e nmy cite the • 

±i*: *r,i ^ Spitsbergen, as still tlfo' 
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most instructive. But tlm best and completest work th^we 
have seen on the subject of the jjorthm* liBneri&s, is a tteatta© in 
tiirce volumes octavo, translated from the Dut|h latiguage ihto 
French by Bernard de lleste, and published J: Paris in 18bi f 
under die title Histoire des Peches 9 des Deemv&ies f et des 35ta- 
blissemem des Hollandois dam les Mers du Nord. 

The Arctic Expedition, which has, for several months, at- 
tracted the* attention of the public, proposes two distinct ob- 
jects to advance towards the Pole — and to explore a north- 
west passage to China. These are, no doubt, splendid schemes; 
but, in order to form a right estimate of the plan, and some an- 
ticipation of its probable results, we must proceed with caution, 
and employ the lights of science to guide our steps. The facts 
alleged respecting the vast islands or continents of ice recently 
separated and dispersed from the Arctic regions, have given oc- 


casion to much loose reasoning to wild and random conjectures, 
and visionary declamation. Glowing anticipations are confi- 
dently formed of the future amelioration of climate, which 
would scarcely be hazarded even in the dreams of romance. 
Every person possessing a slight tincture ^ physical science, 
conceives himself qualified to speculate coh^uing the pheno- 
mena of weather, in which he feels a deep ih®iest ; and hence, 
a very flimsy and spurious kind of philosophy* however trifling 
or despicable it may appear in the eyes of me feW who are accus- 
tomed to tirnik inore profoundly, has gained ciurrmicy;mohg:ccr- 
tain classes of men, and engendered no small share of conceit. 
Meteorology is a complex science, depending on so many sub- 
ordinate principles, that require the union of accurate theory, 
witli a range of nice and various observations* as to hate ad- 
vanced very slowly towards perfection* Thpughilittle under- 
stood, or generally cultivated, it has yet made a decided pro- 
gress, and at last attained to such degree of improvement^ as 
-will enable to draw his conclusions with 

Safety arid confld^e r Nothing is required but ^e torch of 


geometry to illumine jresplis lhrnished by the application of 
delicate ; J. v - 

With regard # and real extent of die change 

condition '^,:'we . 


are f^rsuaded: 

■ ■>:' ■‘vj.'jfj 

* * So much has p 
a paragraph having 4 
vast mountain of ice 
the Max was actual 
in die South. 


yieeredulity been abused by stich sales, that 
ipeared in a Scotdi newspaper, stating that a 
lad lateif stranded ottffte of the Shetland lsles, ■ 
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reduce thym to their just amount* it would be pccessarv tp es- 
timate in those regions, and likewise 

tp compare the , observations of a similar kincl made by expe- 
rieiic^d^nayigatpps at former periods, '-/^roia'a'critical examin- 
ation of the various facts left on record, it will perhaps appear, 
that those Arctic seas have been, more than once, in the course 
of the last half century, as open as they are represented to be 
at present. 

To discuss, with accuracy, the question of the periodical 
formation and destruction of the Polar Ice, it becomes neces- 
sary to explain the true principles which regulate die distribu- 
tion of heat over the globe. This we shall attempt to perform, 
independent of every hypothesis, by the direct appeal to expe- 
riment and observation, . : 

If, at any place we dig into the ground, we find, by the inser- 
tion of a thermometer, that, as we successively defend, we ap- 
proach Constantly to some limit of temperature, at a certain depth 
below wh|ich, it continues afterwards unchanged. This depth 
of equilibrium varies in different soils ; but seldom exceeds tliir- 
ty,$or fifty cxcayation matle ; sAxout tfte com- ; . 

mericement will appear to increase 

in the lower strU^put, on the contrary, if the pit be formed in 
the beginning of summer, it will be foqpd to grow colder as we 
descend. Hence, the mass of the earth merely transmits very 
slowly the impressions of heat or cold received at its surface. 
The external temperature of any given day, will perhaps take 
near a month to penetrate’ only one foot into the ground. 
By dig^ng downwards ifi sununer, we soon reach, therefore, 
the ipfkessions of the preceding spring and winter,* but the 
smne progress .into the ground brings us back to ..the temper-,.-., 
attires of the autuq^ Still lcxiyer, all the va- 

rious fluctuations qf jh^t >rp intermingled and confounded in ^ 
one common f 

* a?e ii$re^ mpde* by hav- 

ing ^ tfeerihq^eters,^ with long stems, sunk todifj&rent depths lit the 

; or^: \ W 

.of . $$».. gabled to quote 

1 6 and 4^1 7. ; 

IB 16 ’were,.', . 

45°.8 f and a-; .. 
cu) 'i° us to remark^ 
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that in this climate, the thermometers, at all those depths, near- 
ly coincide at two different times of the year, or about the he- 
ginning and the end of summer. Thus, abo^t the middle of 
May 1816, they all stood within a few tenths ’of a degree of 
43°.7; and again, about the middle of September, they had reach- 
ed nearly 51°. 2. In the following year, they indicated, in the same 
months, 45°. 1, and 52°. 1. It is obvious, therefore, that in the 
first of those means, the impression of spring was predominant, 
and that of summer in the second. The mean of the whole 
year, at the depths of one, two, four, and eight feet, was, in 
18 16, respectively 43°.8 — 44°. 1 — 45M— and 46°. 0; and in 1817, 
44^.9 — 45°. 9 — 46°.2~and 46°.8. Both those years, but espe- 
cially 1817, had been unusually cold. The lowest thermome- 
ter, evidently affected by the impressions of preceding years, was 
partially returned again from the ground beneath it. On the 
18th ot April last, all those thermometers stood at 41°. That 
of one foot deep, rose at first slowly, and then with rapidity, to 
61°, which it reached on the 13th of June, and had declined, 
on the 1 6|h, to £8°, and at the end of the month sank to 55°. 
The thermometers* buried at the depth of two|four, and eight 
feet, had gradually mounted, on the 46th of to 55°, 50°, 
and 47° ; and, by the end of the month, stood -ai 53°, 51°, and 
49°. In preceding years, the thermometer, inserted one foot 
into the ground, did not reach its maximum till the middle 
or near the end of July; that range, in 1815, 1816 and 1817, 
being only respectively 58V 54° and 56° ; whereas it had, in 
this present summer, attained 61° earl v in the month of June* 
We may hence conclude, that the temperature of the ground 
is always the mean result of the impressions made at the sur- 
face during a series of years. The successive strata, there- 
fore, at great depths, may be regarded as permanent records of 
the average state of the weather in distant ages. Perhaps the 
superficial influents will scarcely descend fifty feet in the lapse 
of a century. Copious springs which percolate thr bowels of 
the earth, and rapidly •convey tjio impressions of suoferranean 
heat to the surface, will consequently furnish the most accurate 
reports of th^ natural Register of climate. These* if rightly 
chosen, differ not Sensibly in their temperature at all seasons ; 
and, whether they have their seat at a depth of one hundred or 
of fiv$ hundred feeti^ey' affect the thermometer alike. * We 

The edebrated ^ fountain pf Vauduse, situate in the latitude of 
43° 55', and 360 feet ahove the level of the Mediteranean sea, has 
been observed to acquire its highest temperature: about the first day 
of September, and reach the lowest at the; beginning of April, the 
farmer being 56°.3, and die latter 54^1by ; whfeh 

$fyes 55°. 2 for its mean boat. lift wa|^;|ij||l^ected from the 
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are hence entitled to conclude, that however die 
have Varied from year Ipr vear, or changed its character at in* 
tervals of short/^ periods of years, it has yet undergone no radi- 
cal oi: sensible alteration during the efflux of many ages. 

Some philosophers attempt to explain such facts as are now 
stated, from the supposed internal tie the globes caused by 
the action of central fires ; and pretend, in support of their fa- 
vourite hypothesis, that the temperature always increases neat 
the bottom of very deep mines/ But this observation holds on- 
ly in particular situations, where the warm exhalations from the 
burning of lamps and the breathing of the workmen are collected 
and confined under the roofs of the galleries. The water which 
trickles from the crevices of the strata, and runs along die floor 
of the mine, has still the medium temperature belonging to the 
place. It should likewise be remarked, such is the very slow 
conducting quality of earthy and stony matters, that the volca- 
nic fires have no Sensible influence on the climate of those 


countries where they still exist in full activity. 

The permanent heat of the ground is^ wierefore, ^produced 
by the mere * ^ of incessant external impressions. 

These impressSiil are received, either directly from the sun’s 


These impressioris are received, either directly from the sun’s 
rays, or circuitously, through die medium of atmospheric in- 
fluence. But air is better fitted for diffusing than for storing 
lip heat. The whole mass of dte/nlp^lphere, it may be easily 
shown, does not contain more heat than a stratum of water only 
10 feet thick, or one of earth mea&Wing 15 feet, According 
: tb "'their relative temperature, the wi»ds> m sweeping along the 
..either abstractor communicate Warmth. But the sun 
is original fountain of beat, which the internal 

motion excited in the atmosphere only serves to distribute more 
equally over the earth’s surface. The heat imparted tp the air, 
or to the ground, is always proportional to the absorption of the; 
solarbeamsjand the consequences are, therefore, &iUthesame, 
whether we embrace the sunpletheory, heat is only the 
subtle fluid of light, inagtat© oC combiiuttion W^^ its substra- 
tum; the opinion, ih^]^ 

Owing to the spherical form qf the earth, «*wl the ohliquity 
, of its a m% very dafemft quantities^ are received 

. of mi extensive limestone rocVand seem to receive th^ 
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Vi* the several latitudes; The same portion of heat which u^ould 
*raise the temperature of 135 pounds of water a ctegree on Fah- 
renheit’s scale, is only capable of melting onelpourid of ice. 
The measure of ice dissolved is hence tire simplest and most 
correct standard, for estimating the quantity of heat expended in 
that process. If we apply calculation, therefore* to actual ex- 
periment, we shall find that the entire and Unimpaired light of 
the sun would, at the Equator, at the mean latitude of 45 °, aiid 
at the Pol e* be sufficient to melt a thickness of ice expressed by 
38 . 7 , 25j9> and ISA feet. Of tills enormous action, the great- 
est portion is no doubt wasted in the vast abyss of the ocean ; 
and, of the remainder, a still larger share is perhaps detained 
and dissipated in the grosser atmosphere. Yet the light which, 
after those defalcations, finally reaches the surface of the earth, 
if left to accumulate there, would create such inequality of tem- 
perature, as must prove quite insupportable, it is indeed re- 
markable how very small a part of the extended scale of heat is 
wanted Tor the support of animal life, or compatible with its ex- 
istence. zero probably descends at least 1400 de- 

grees below the commencement of Fahrenheit divisions, and 
the intense power of our furnaces perhftps riseSfontinies higher. 
Yet few plants will bear a change of 50 degrees of tempera- 
ture; and man, the hardiest of all animals, would find the tran- 
sition of 100 degrees quite insupportable. 

The slow conducting quality of the ground, if not balanced 
by extraneous influence, would fix the heat where it was re- 
ceived, and thus perpetuate the effect qf the unequal action of 
the sun’s beams. The mobility of the atmosphere hence per- 
forms an important office in the economy of Nature, as a great 
regulator of the system* dispensing moderate warmth, and at- 
tempering the extremes of climate over the face of the globe. 
As the heat accumulates within the tropics, it will occasion air- 
rents of cold air the higher latitudes. But the activity Of 
the winds thus raised beingproportional to their exciftng cause, 
must prevent it from ever surpassing certain limits. A perpe- 
tual etmmcrce^ betweenthe Poles and the Equator is 
thus maintained, by '•.the' agenev of opposite currents in the at- 
• mo^here. ; 

^ The aeeualph^meUM^clifoa^ 

require to 

' soudiwards or noi^w&rds ^ the mean rate of almost two miles 
; or to of tran&fferan* 

: ' nually from -the^Equatc^^ ^ 

jhe impressions of heat or cold directly from one extremity of 
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the globe to the other, but, by their incessant play, they con- / 
tribute, :in the succession pf ages, to spread them gradually over.!* 
the intervening; space. 

The system pf opposite aerial currents leads to the same law 
of the gradation of temperature in different latitudes, as the ce-» 
lebrated Professor Mayer of Gottingen deduced from an empi- 
rical process. It would appear that the variation of the mean, 
temperature at the level of the sea is always proportional to the 
sine of twice the latitude. Thus, for the parallels of every tea 
degrees, the arrangement is simple. > 


Latitude. 

0 ° 

10 ° 

• 20 * 
30 * 
40“ 


Mean Temperature. 
84° 

82*4 
' 77°.9 
70°.9 
62°.4 


Latitude. 

50* 

60° 

70° 

80* 

90° 


Mean Temperature. 
53 °.5 
45°.0 
38°.l 
33°.6 
32° 


The arithmetical mean, or 58®, corresponds to the middle 
latitude of 45*. But the real mean of the temperature over the 
whole surface of the globe is 67°, which shoul(| occur^pn the pa- 
rallel of 35* 5lJ'. 

The system of current# maintained in the atmosphere, like- 
wise contributes essentially by its unceasing agency, in transfer- 
ring and .dispersing heat, to prevent the excessive inequality of 
seasons in tne higher latitudes. But the motions produced in 
such a vast mass of fluid, must evidently follow, at long inter- 
vals, the accumulated causes which excite them. Hence proba- 
bly the origin of those # yiolent winds which, succeeding to the 
sultry warmth of summer and the sharp frosts of winter, prevail 
in the months of September and March, and are hence called 
by seamen the Equinoxial Gales. In the Arctic seas. Nature has - 
inade„a further provision for correcting the excessive irregularity 
of the action ofthe sun’s rays. This luminary, for several month* 
in winter, is totally withdrawn from that dpsflry waste; but, to 
c6mpeU?af» for his long Absence, he continues, during an equal 
period in summer, to shine withtitit jmtemiption. Now, by a 
beaiitiffiiliftfrangement, the surface oftheocean itself, by its alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, presents a vast substratum, on which 
theexcesses of he^t andofeold ih suctfcssioti, are mutually spent. 

: centractSj SinKa dti^n the abyss, byitssuperior gravity ; but 
itigroWa. floats in- '' 


eseaswithintheArcticcircle 
limit water 
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Wderable change of temperature, the superficial stratum remains 
fonstandy stagnant, and exposed to receive all the variable imr 
pressions of the sweeping wiruls. The piercing c|>ld of winter, 
therefore, spends its rage in freezing the salt water to a depth 
proportional to its intensity and continuance. The prolonged 
warmth of summer again is consumed in melting those fields of 
ice, every inch of which in thickness, requiring as' much afo- 
sorption of heat as would raise the temperature of a body of 
water 10J feet thick, a whole degree. The summer months are 
hence nearly gone before the sun can dissolve the icy domes, 
and shoot with entire effect his slanting rays. It may be show n 
that under the Pole the action of the solar light is, at the time 
of the solstice, under the Pole, one-fourth part greater than at 
the Equator, and sufficient in the course of a day to melt a sheet 
of ice an inch and a half thick. 

If horizontal winds serve to balance the irregular action of 
the solar beams over the surface of the globe, the rising and de- 
scending currents excited in the body of the atmosphere still 
more effectually maintain the equilibrium of day and night. Af- 
ter the groilhd has? become heated by the direct illumination of 
the sun, it warms the lowest portion of the incumbent air, w hich, 
being thus dilated, begins to ascend, and therefore occasions 
the descent of an equal portion of the fluid. But these vertical 
currents, being once created, will c&itinue their motion long after 
the primary cause has ceased to impel them, and may protract, 
during die night, the ccummul ation of chilled air on the surface 
of the earth. This effect is furdier augmented, in general, by 
die frigorific impressions which are, it would seem, at all times 
darted dpwnwards from a clear sky. * From die operation of this 
combined system, therefore, the diurnal vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture are diminished in the temperate mid torrid zones. Ano- 
ther consequence results from the rapid arid continual inter- 
change of thp higher and lower strata, that the same absolute 
quantity of heat must Obtain at every altitude in the atiimsphere. 

This eaual distribution of heat at all elevations, is moulded* 
how ever, py another principle^ which occasions the regular; gi-a- 
elation upwards pf a deercasi*^ In foct* air i* 

found to have its capacity for heat enlarged by rarefaction, so 
that any portion of the fluid earned to the higher regions* where 
it fey /<#nsequeoce expands* will have its temperc^nre propprtioii?r,::‘ 
j||^dej^peof temperatureinas^ 

■ . " ■■ ■ '■ raff 1 • , 

■ Supplement ;to dte ^Etfi^lopaea i Britahroca, Vol. Ill# 

M Ylfl. Part Ih ^485- ^ ' ■ 
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is not far from being uriiFormy ftt the rate of aboufe^ 
one degree . for everyhuntlred yards of elevation. Hence th® 
limit ot peipvtiial botiig^lation forms a curve, which is hearty 
the same as |he Companion of the Cycloid,, bending gradually 
from the Equator, reverting its inflexure at the latitude of 4*5°, 
and grazing the surface at the Pole; The mean heights of eter- 
nal m>st, under the Equator, and at the latitudes of 30 Q and 60% 
are respectively 15207, 11484?, arid 3818 feet. • 

It is important to remark, that the heat of large collections 
of water will seldom agree precisely with the mean temperature 
corresponding to the latitude* The variable impressions receiv- 
ed at die surface from the atmosphere, will not, as on land, pe- 
netrate slowly into the mass, arid become mingled and equalized 
ai a moderate depth. Heat is conducted through liquicls chief- 
ly by the internal play resulting from their partial expansion. — 
In the more temperate regions of the globe, the superficial wa- 
ters of lakes or seas, as they grow warmer, and, therefore, spe- 
cifically lighter^ still remain suspended by their acquired buoy- 
ancy. But whenever they come to be chilled, thej suffer con- 
traction, and are precipitated by their superior density. Hence 
the deep Water* both of lakes and seas, is always considerably 
colder than what floats at the surface. The gradation of cold 
is distinctly traced to the defjth of twenty fathoms, below which, 
the diminished temperature continues nearly uniform as far oi 
the sounding line call reach. In shallow seas, however, du 
cold substratum of liquid is brought newer to the surface. Th< 
mcreasifig |<yfldnesso£ water, drawn up from the depth of onh 
a few jfkhoms^may, therefore, indicate to the navigator whu 
^ravertes the wide ocean htr approach to banks or land. 

These principles, however, will not apply to die peculiar ciW- - 
cumstances of the Arctic seas. Water differs essentially, in its 
^ beat, from mercury oil or alcohol : Fpr from 

iatmg U property which fits dip kuar substances for 

^ dierraomefors^ it s^Us^ 

collation, or rather a very Jfo# degrees above it, wifh a rapid 
that of ; bofli^ 
volume of 



. J|»e- 

without dis- 
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fancier milder skies, the water drawn up from a Considerably 
pepth is warmer within the Arctic circle than what lies on thin 
surface. The floating ice accordingly begins to melt generally 
cm the under side, from the slow communication of the neat sent 
upwards. 1 

The patience of our readers, we fear, will be exhausted by 
this lahbrious»discussion, rendered necessary, however, by the 
loose and inconclusive manner in which the subject of climate is 
usually treated. We shall next endeavour to sketch the fea- 
tures of the revolving year as observed within the Arctic Circle. 

After the continued action of the sun has at last melted away 
die great body of ice, a short and dubious interval of warmth oc- 
curs. In the space of a few weeks, only visited by slanting and 
enfeebled rays, Frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It be- 
gins to snow as early as August, and the whole ground is cover- 
ed, to the depth of two or three feet, before the month of Oc- 
tober. Along the shores and the bays, the fresh water, poured 
from rivulefs, or dfained from the thawing of former collections 
of snow, becomes quickly converted into solid ice. As the cold 
augments, the air deposits its moisture, in the form of a fog, 
which freezes into a fine gossamer netting, or spicular icicles, 
dispersed through the atmosphere, and extremely ihinute, that 
might seem to pierce and excoriate the skin. The hoar Frost set- 
tles profusely, in fantastic clusters, on every prominence. The 
whole surface of the sea steams like a limekiln ; an appearance, 
called the frost-smoke, caused, as in other instances of the produc- 
tion of vapour, by the water’s being still relatively warmer than 
the incumbent air. At length the dispersion of the mist, and con- 
sequent clearness of the atmosphere, announce, that the upper 
stratum of the sea itself has become copied to the same standard ; 
a sheet of ice spreads quickly over the smooth expanse, arid' oftep 
gains the thickness of *an ihqli in a single night. T&e f darknpss 
©fa prolonged winter naw broods impenetrably over the frozen 
continent, unless at times to obtrude her feint 

ri^ wld^ and wide desokitibh of the 

poepe. wfeid^ with a load pf beax-skins, 

- piercing exteirrifidcold; and, cow- 

erihg about the stdVpar !§£j$ lamp, they seek to doze away the 
tpdlUj^s night. Thpir slender stock ^provisions, though kept 
ihitie same aparphppt, to require to 

he Out with a 0le jpf tfieir hpt be* 

comes lined with a thick crust oflcfc ; apefe ifMev happen fbr ail 
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instant to ppln a window, die fifoisture of the confined air is im/ 
precipitated in the form of a shower of snow; As the^ 
froit contiftne| to penetrate deeper, the rocks are heard at a dis- " 
tunce to split with loud explosions. The sleep of death seems to 
wriip up the scene in utter and oblivious ruin. 

At length the sun reappears above the horizon i ; but his lan- 
guid beams rather betray the wide waste, than brighten die pros*? 
pett By degrees, however, the further prpgres# of the frost is 
shocked. In the month of May, the tarnished initiates venture 
to leave their hut, in quest of fish on the margin of the sea. As 
the sun acquires elevation, his power is greatly increased. The 
snow gradually wastes away— the ice dissolves apace— and vast 
fragments of it, detached from the cliffs, and undermined be- 
neath, precipitate themselves on the shores with the noise and 
crash of thunder. The ocean is now unbound, and its icy dome 
broken up with ^tremendous rupture. The enormous fields of 
ice, thus set afloat, are, by the violence of winds and currents, 
again dissevered and dispersed. Sometimes impelled in oppo- 
site directions, they approach, arid strike wi|h a mutual shock, 
like the crush of worlds, — sufficient, if opposed, to reduce to 
atoms, in a moment, thefproudest monuments of human power. 
It is impossible to picture a situation more awful than that of 
the poor crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark thus fatally 
enclosed, expecting immediate and inevitable destruction. 

Before the Cud of J une, the shoals of ice in the Arctic seas 
are commonly divided, scattered, and dissipated. But the at- 
mosphere is then almost continually damp, and loaded w ith va- 
pour. At this season of the year, a dense fog generally covers the 
surface of the sea, of a milder temperature indeed than the frost 
smoke, yet produced by the inversion of the same cause. The 
lower stratum of air, as it successively touches the colder bo<ly ; 
of water, becomes chilled, arid thence deposed to , d^prisit its 
moisture. Siieh thick fogs, with mere glefnfis^ .of clear ^weather, 
infesting ilie^iortlierri seas d^ing ; the greater part of the Rum- 
mer, render their navigation e^remely ^ngerous. In the 
course of the month of ' J ; 
brought to an equiliWitim of teriq^mtu^ 
efiri now shines out with a bright 

. ;c!o4e pf the 8 rifiriri^e| iuch^ 

: ,bajrs arid shcilter^^ 

S , of two the * 

ll&ii ri the otherby fhat of salt water.; Jn 
fi[fo^, jnho^pitabIe ' U*actk, the snow which annually falls on the 
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islands or continents, being again dissolved by tMe progress of 
the summers heat, pours forth numerous rills and rfmpid streams, 
which collect along the indented shores, and irathe deep bay# 
enclosed by precipitous rocks. There, this clear and gelid wa- 
ter soon freezes, and every successive year supplies an addition- 
al investing crust, till, after the lapse perhaps of several centu- 
ries, the icy mass rises at last to the size and aspect of a moun- 
tain, commensurate with the elevation of the adjoining cliffs- 
The melting of the snow, which is afterwards deposited on such 
enormous blocks, likewise contributes to their growth ; and, by 
filling up the accidental holes or crevices, it renders the whole 
structure compact and uniform. Meanwhile, the principle of 
destruction has already begun its operations. The ceaseless 
agitation of the sea gradually wears and undermines die base.of 
the icy mountain, till, at length, by the action of its own accu- 
mulated weight, when it has perhaps attained an altitude of a 
thousand, or even two thousand feet, it is torn from its frozen 
chains, and precipitated, with tremendous plunge, into the abyss 
below. This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on the 
ocean ; till* driven southwards by winds and currents, it insen- 
sibly wastes and dissolves away in the y^idc Atlantic,. 

Such, we conceive, to be the real origin of the icy-mountains 
or icebergs , entirely similar in their formation to the glaciers 
which occur on the flanks of the Alps and the Pyrennees. They 
consist of a clear, compact and solid ice, which has the fine 
green tint verging to blue, which ice or water, when very pure 
and of a sufficient depth, always assumes. From the cavities of 
these icebergs, the crews of the northern* whalers are accustom- 
ed, by means of a hose, or flexible tube of canvas, to fill their 
casks easily with the finest and softest water. Of the same 
species of ice, the fragments which are picked up as they float 
Oil the surface of the ocean, yield the adventurous navigator the 
most refreshing beverage. 

Tt was long disputed among the learned, whether tpe waters 
' of the ocean are capable of being congealed ; and many frivo- 
lous atid absurd arguments, of course, were advanced to prove 
■ the impossibility of tfae feet. But the question is now completely 
resolved ; and the freezing of sea w*ater is established both by 
observation and ek|)i^ient. The product, however, is an im- 
perfect sort of ice, easily distinguishable from the result of a 
regular crystallization : It is porous, incompact, and imperfectly 
diaphanous. It consists of spicnlar shoots, or tliin flakes, which 
detaih within thoir interstiees thc stronger bjrine ; and its gra- 
nular spongy texture has* in fact, the appearance of conge^ed 
syrup, ■•or>wW;die/confecdcme^ call This saline ic^ 




can, therefor^ , never yield pure; water ; yet, if the strong brine, 
imprisoned mU, be first suffered to draw off slowly, tlie loose f 
mass that; mums will melt into a brackish liquid, which in some \ 
cases may be dbemed potable. 

To congeal sea-water of the ordinary saltness, or containing 
nearly the thirtieth part of its weight of saline matter, it requires 
not all extreme cold, this process taking effect about die 27th 
degree oir Fahrenheit’s scale, or only 5 degrees below. the freez-* 
i rig point of fresh water. Within the Arctic circle, therefore, 
the surface of the ocean being never much warmer; is, in the 
decline of the summer, soon cooled down to the limit at which 
congelation commences. About the end of July, or the begin- 
ning of August, a sheet of ice in the space of a single night is 
formed, perhaps an inch thick. The frost now maintains a- 
scendency, and shoots its increasing energy in all directions, 
dll it has covered die whole extent of those seas widi a solid 
vault to the depth of several feet. Bat, on the return of spring, 
the penetrating rays of the sun gradually melt or soften that 
icy floor, and render its substance friable and easily disrupted. 
The first strong wind, creating a swell in die ocean, then breaks 
up the vast continent intp large fields, which 'are afterwards shi- 
vered into fragments by their mutual collision. This generally 
happens early in the month of June ; and a few weeks are com- 
monly sufficient to disperse and dissolve the floating ice. The 
sea is at last open, for a short and dubious interval, to the pur- 
suits of the adventurous mariner. 


While icebergs are thus the slow growth of ages, the fields 
or shoals of saline ice are annually formed and destroyed. The 
ice generated from melted snow, is hard, pellucid, and often 
swells to enormous height and dimensions. But the concretion 
of salt-water wants solidity, dearness and strength, aid never 
rises to any vety considerable thickness. It seldom floats dur- 
ing more than part of the year ; though* in ( some cold seasons, 
the scattered fragments may be surprised by the early frost, and 
preserved till the following summer. ° 

The whale-fishers enumerateseveral varieties ofthe salt-water 
ice. A ytepry wide expanse ©fit, they call infield, and one of 
smiffierdimensionvA fae. Whfcn a field is dissevered by* 
subaqueous ot grown swell, it break8 intq B»merous piec«» sel- 

which, takes cpl- 

heaped together byviolent 
and ^r^d- asunder in calm 
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ice, it i« caHed drffiicer m^ itself issaid 

Open. When, from the effect of abrasion, the * _ 
ice are crumbled m^4»muiefrsgmehi%: this eolftxstion is ceiled 
brash-ice . A portion of ice rising above the afeitn^ 
termed a htmmackybeing produced by the squeezing of tme ; 
piece over another* These hummocks or protuberances break 
the uniform surface of the ice, and give it a most diversified and 
fantasticapnearance. They are numerous in the heavy packs* 
and alci^ reaching to the height of tliir- 

ty fe^t. ; ^ ^Jpfae term sludge is applied by the sailors to the soft and 
incoherent crystals which the frost forms when it first attacks the 
ruffled surface of the ocean. As these increase* they have some 
effect* like oil, to still the secondary weaves ; but they are pre- 
vented from coalescing into a continuous sheet, by the agitation 
which still prevails ; and they form small discs* rounded by con- 
tinual attrition, and scarcely three inches in diameter* called 
pancakes. Sometimes these again unite into circular pieces, 
perhaps a foot thick, and many yards in circumference. 

The fields, and other coUjections of flpating ice, are often 
discovered at a great distance, by that singular appearance on 
tihe verge of the horizon, which the J>utch seamen have term- 
ed ice-blink. It is a stratum of lucid whiteness* occasioned evi- 
dently by the glare of light reflected obliquely from the surface 
of the ice against the opposite atmosphere. This shining streak, 
which looks always.brightest in clear weather* indicates, to the 
experienced navigator, 20 or 30 miles beyond the limit of direct 
vision, not only the extent and figure, but even the quality of 
the ice. "‘T The from packs of ice, mppears of a pure white^ 
while that which is Occasioned by snow^-fields has some tinge of 


The mountains of hard and perfect ice* it has been shown, 
are the gradual production perhaps of many centuries. Along 
#e^weste^ iritjo Strait, 

t|iey form an immense wanpart, which presents 4o the mariner 
■^i^|dime spectacle, Resembling* at a distanee* whble groups of 

; espC^i^^ ^ 

. br seat^l^ 
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tly di8solve, and finedly disappear, probably in 

: i months. ,0-00 -:^, . 0 ^-. 0< 0. ■ ,. r . . 

sh-water ice appear black, astheyswim in 
Hie sea; but show a fine emerald or beryl hue, when brought up 
Ott the deck. Though perfectly transparent,, like crystal, they 
Sometimes enclose threads, oi streamlets, of air-bubbles, extri- 
cated in the act of congelation. This pure ice, being only a 
fifteenth part lighter than fresh water, mustconsequently pro- 
ject about one-tenth os it swims ontbesea. An iceberg of 
3000 feet inheight would, therefore, after it floated, still rise 200 
feet above thesurfeceof thewater. Such perhaps may be con- 
sidered ashearly the extreme dimensions. Those mountains 
Of ice may even acquire more elevation at a distance from land, 
both from the snow wliich falls on them, and from the copious 
Vapours which precipitate and congcal on their sur&ce. But, in 
general, they are carried forwardshy the current whichsets from 
the south-east ioto the Atlan tic, where, bathed ina warmer fluid, 
they rapidly waste and dissolve. It may be shown, by experi- 
ment, tnat, if the water in which they float had only the temper- 
ature of 43”, the mass of ice would lose the thickness #f an inch 
every hour, or two feet in p day.: Supposing the surface of the 
sea to be at 52°, the daily duninution of thickness would be 
doubled, and would therefore amount to four feet. An ice- 
berg, having €00 feet of total elevation, would hence, on this 
probable estimate, require 150 days for its dissolution. But 
themelting of the ice would be greatly accelerated, if the 
mass were unpelled through the water by the actipnofwinds. 
A velocity of only a mil* in an hour would triple the ordinary 
effect. Hence, though large bodies of ice are often found near 
the banks ofNcwfoundland, they seldom advance ferther, or 
pass beyond the 48thdegree of latitude. Within the. Arctic re-. 
gions, v those stupendous blocks remain, by their mere inertia, 
s waters aa commonly to serve fpr themooring of 
vessels employed in the whale fidhery. In such cases, however, 
it is a'nCce^aiy'preeantidn,: lM«r»|p*en oul tbecables, and ride 

acquire such 

’ i velocity > ri> n scent, that tktgfcwauld infelUbly strike holca 
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we have already showmthat this saline ice whidh, during/ the. 

E ter part of the year, toVers the Arctic Sab, is annually 
ed and destroyed ; a small portion of it o|ly, and at cer- 
tain seaj9ons> ercapuig the general wreck. The thaw common^ 
ly lasts about three months ; and, during that*time, the heat- 
of the -solar rays, which, though oblique, yet act with unceas- 
ing energy, whether- applied &ecdy, or through the interven- 
tion of me ,*ir or the water, k adequate to the dissolution 
of all the icd. produced in the course of the autumn, the win- 
ter, and 'the spring. It may be proved by experiment) that, 
under the Pole itself, the power of sun at the solstice could, in 
die space of a week, melt a stratum of five inches of ice. We 
may hence fairly compute the annual effect to be sufficient for 
thawing to the depth of forty inches. It should likewise be ob- 
served, that, owing to the prevailing haziness of the atmosphere 
in the northern latitudes, those singular cold emanations which 
are now found always to dart from an azure sky, and, in the 
more temperate climates, to diminish the calorific action of the 
sun often by one-fifth part, can scarcely exist. On this account, 
perhaps the estimate of the annual destruction of Polar ke may 
be swelled to a thickness of four feet. 

As heat is absorbed in the process of thawing, so it is again, 
evolved in the act of congelation. The annual formation and 
destruction of ice within the Arctic Circle,, is hence a beautiful 


provision of Nature, for mitigating the excessive inequality of 
temperature. Had only dry land been there opposed to the sun? 
it would have been absolutely scorched by his incessant beams 
in summer, and pinched in the darkndss of winter by the most 
intense and penetrating cold. None of the animal or, vegetable 
tribes could have at all supported such extremes. But, in the ac- 
tual arrangement, the surplus heat of summer is spent in melt- 
ing Away the ice; and its deficiency in winter is partly supplied, 
by the influence qf the progress of congelation. As long -as ice 
remains to thaw, or water to freeze, the temperature of the at- 
mosphere can never ‘vary beyond certain limits, .such is the 
harmony of the system ; and all experience and observation for- 
hbPtt» believe it to be sub^ect to any radical change. Some 
ymars may chance to form more ice than others, or to melt more 
away; but it , w^/i^^Asqnsct ’■ any thing- like a general or 
pethianent disruption ^ c^the/glacM crust which bindathere- 
gions of the Nortb.Buh even were this ice once removed, -* 
similar collection Woub£ soon. succeed, since it is always the ef- 
fect, And not the causeyof the dispositionef foe atmosphere, 
which W really We should he gniby of the 
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. most vieioUs mfsoning in a circle, if we maintained tliatice first 
.cooled tSufr : > this cold air next increased the fields 

off ice. 'H- . 

.But,; whetever may be the vicissitudes of the Polar ice, they 
cannot, in any Sensible manner, affect the climates of the lower 
latitudes. The whole circumjacent space where frost holds its 
reign, bears a very small proportion to the surface of the north- 
ern hemisphere. Reckoning even from the parallel of 60 de- 
grees, it would not exceed the eighth part ; but, since the gelid 
region hardly extends below the latitude of 75 degrees, it may 
be stated at the thirty-second part of the hemisphere. On the 
supposition, therefore? that the Arctic cold were all transferred* 
and infused into the atmosphere of the South, it could yet pro- 
duce no visible alteration of climate.* 

Even if we imagined, with Mr Scotesbv, that during the 
years 1816 and 1817, two thousand square leagues of ice have 
disappeared in the Greenland seas, between the parallels of 74* 
and 80 degrees, this extent would still scarcely exceed half the' 
surface of Ireland. It may be calculated, that the loss off heat on 
our globe? occasioned by a total eclipse of thtfsun, Reckoning 
this only equivalent to a complete obscuration for the space off 
a singlerhour, is as much as would be absorbed by the thawing 
of a . circle of ice 500 miles in diameter, and 150 feet thick. 
This quantity surpasses at least sixty times the ice-fields dis- 
persed from Greenland, allowing them the mean thickness of 
30 feet ; and vet the temperature of the air is never depressed 
more than a degree or two during die continuance of any solar 
eclipse.- 

But die idea is quite chimerical, that aiiy winds Could ever 
transport the Polar influence to our shores. It may be shown, 
firom the results of accurate experiment, that a current of air 
flowing over a warmer surface, whether of land or water, be- 
comes, iii the space of an hour, penetrated with the same tempe- 
rature thrdugh astratumpfgafe^ 

Contact, or of mutual attrition, is confinedraaf^ liotexcead^ 
ing the 50bdth part of an inch in thickness; M we assign toit die 
height of a mile, which is a most ample allowance, it would lefer 
all its sharpness, and iacquire the standard heat in the course ‘<0-. 

;tKW' : ^vd»d : to- : Wa-te-^ev^ni:. ; 20 

miles each hour, itwould consequentlyspend 
action in a tract of 1820 miles, ^ 

thus discharge their atof£ Gerihan 

Qcean. : Nor could|^ 

water; for ^0^ • 
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was cooled, it would, from its increased densitjjjfsink down into 
the vast abyss. The surface would not be affefted till after the 
cooling had, in its progress, pervaded the whdpt* mass from the 
bottom upwards. According to the calculations of Laplace, 
founded on a comparison of the theory of tidA with actual ob- 
servation, the mean depth of the ocean exceeds ten English 
miles. Supposing, therefore, a wind blowing from some north- 
erly point, jmd ten degrees edder than the water, were to sweep 
over the Atlant ic six months every year, at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, it would take 220 years to cool that vast body of 
water only a single degree. 

Some persons have imagined, that the mountains or islands 
rof ice which are occasionally drifted into the Atlantic ocean 
must be sufiicient, by their trigorific influence, to modify, the 
character of our climate. One of the first who advanced that 
opinion, was the ingenious Richard Bradley, Fellow of die 
Royal Society, and Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. In 6 A Survey of the Ancient Husbandry and 
Gardening, collected from the Greek and Roman Writers, ■ 
printed fri octavo at London in 1725, he introduces the follow- 
ing remarkable passage. ■ • 

■** I the father mention the Case of Winds becoming Cold, by 
mixing with the Effluvia of Snow or Ice ; because I have made some 
Remarks upon the tempestuous Weather, which often happens about 
the End of May, or in June, which has in all my .Observations been 
.brought in by Westerly Winds ; and again, I as surely .find, that at 
such Times, large Islands of Ice and Snow are passing to the South- 
ward in the Western Ocean, as I have® been inform’d by several 
Captains of Ships that were then coming from our Plantations to 
England : Some of these Islands are so large, as to measure 60 Miles 
in Length, and yielding so great a Vapour, that for a Day’s Voyage 
on one Side of them, the Weather has been so hazy, that the Ma- 
riners could not discover what they were, and this was accompany*# 
with so much Coldy that they imagin’d they had mistaken in their 
Accounts, and gdt Several I)egree8 too far towards th^North ; but 
« Day or two explain d the Matter, and gave them an Opportunity 
pf surveying what they had been so much surpriz’d at. Now con- 
sidering the extraordinary Heat of the Sun, at the Season these ap- 
pear^ the Vapour must be very considerable that rises from them, 
and r tis no Wonder then, tihat as it expands itself, it presses the Air 
with Violence enough to cause Tempests, and carry Cold along 

it. ” • • ‘ • .%■ ^§77 7 . . 

•But a : little inaction j^ll convince us, that such remote in- 
fluence on pur climate must be quite insignificant. At a very 
wide estimation, the surface of ice exposed to the wiuda cptdo 
never exceed the thousandth part of' the whole expanse of 
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^Atlantic occan^ Confceqtichtly, the general temperature of the 
tiv would not fer altered the fortieth part of a degree, Nor 
could tliis minuvo impression be wafted to our shores, being in- 
variably spent in the length of the voyage. 'Pie opinion which 
Mr Bradley entertained hear an hundred years ago, might have 
been tolerated in the infancy of physical science; but that the 
name notion should be revived and proclaimed with confidence 
at this day, may well excite surprise. : v' 

On the hypothesis that the quantities of ice which encumber 
the Arctic seas have been accumulating for a long succession of 
years, it is assumed as a fact, that throughout Europe a milder 
and more genial climate had formerly prevailed. A closer in- 
spection of the details, however, will show tliis supposition to be 
destitute of any solid support We hear continual complaints^ 
indeed, of the altered condition of the seasons, especially from 
elderly persons, whose bodily frame has become more susceptible 
of the impressions of cold. But similar lamentations have been 


we listeni 


the poets and the vulgar from the earliest times. 


believe that Nature has at len 


to such 


nierulous declaimers, we should 
th spent her fire*, and % hasten* 


ing last into decay. Immense forests anciently clothed the 
highest parts of this island, and of other northern countries, 
where scarcely a tree can now be made to grow; the period of 
vintage was in former ages several weeks earlier, in France, 
than at present ; vineyaras were planted, during the time of 
the Romans, in various parts of the south of England, where 
at this day even hops are raised with difficulty ; and the sides 
of many hills in Scotland bear evident traces of the plough, 
which have been long since irretrievably abandoned to the 
dusky heath. 

But, in answer to such allegations, we may observe, that a 
patch of wood lHU not thrive in cold situations, merely for want 
of the shelter which is afforded by extensive* plantations. In 
Sweden aqd Norway, which are mostly covered with nature! 
forests, it has become an object of police to prevent their indis- 
criminate destruction. The timber in those sylvan countries 
is cut at stated periods of its growth, and in detached portions ; 
the vacant spaces being left as nurseries, embosomed amidst an 
expanse of tall trees. Some places in Sweden, wheretheforests 
have been accidentally destroyed by fire, present the image of 
and ^ 

’ W: ■ tbit the yines grownin imeieht times were 

ihd har&er plante^^ 

to all the products of 
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the vegetable tribes, and renders them more delicate, while it 
heightens the flavour of their fruit. The Roman soldiers sta- 
tioned in Britain would naturally prefer wine, fieir accustomed 
beverage, however harsh and poor, to the cervisia, or unpalat- 
able ale brewed by the rude arts of the natives? The marks of 
tillage left on our northern hills evince only the wretched state 
of agriculture at a remote period. For want of*a proper sys- 
tem of rotation, and the due application of manure, the starving 
tenantry were then tempted to tear up with the plough every 
virgin spot they could find, and, after extracting from it a piti- 
ful crop or two of oats, to abandon it to a lasting sterility'. The 
cattle in those days, having no sort of provender through the 
winter but dry straw, were quite feeble and exhausted in the 
spring. The soil, too, was very stiff, from want of repcated.and 
seasonable tillage. Under such circumstances, it affords no 
proof of any great heat, that the slothful peasants, oppressed 
with a load ot clothes, usually then began their operations in 
the field, before sunrise, in preparing the ground for the recep- 
tion of the barley seed. 

It is eery difficult to ascertain the precise condition of the 
weather in distant ages. The thermometer was not invented 
till 1590, by the celebrated Sanctorio ; nor was that valuable 
instrument reduced to a correct standard before the year 1724, 
by the skill of Fahrenheit. We have hence no observations of 
temperature which go further back than a centuiy. Prior to 
this period, we must glean Our information from tne loose mid 
scanty notices which are scattered through the old chronicles, 
relative to the state of the harvest, the totality of the vintage, or 
the endurance of frost and snow in the winter. Great allowance, 
however, should be made for the spirit of exaggeration, and 
the love of the marvellous which infect all those rude historical 
monuments. Toaldo and Pilgram have, with incredible indus- 
try, prosecuted this research ; and, from a bulky work of the 
latter printed in the Gorman language at Vienna ip 1788, we 
shall select the most fanarkable passives concerning the state of 
the weather for more than a tliousana years back, and combine 
with them the observations made by Professor Pfaff of KieL 
The following years are noted for the severity of the winter. 

In A. D. 401, fhe Black Sea was entirelyfrozen over. 

In 462, the Danube was frozen, so that Theodomer marched 
over die ice to avenge bis brother’s death in Swabia. 

In 545, the cold was so intense in winter that the birds allown 
ed themselves to be caught by the hand. 

: |q 768, not only tho Black Sea, butthe Strait of theDar* 
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danelles y^ s frozen over. The snow in some places rose 
50 feethigY:, and the ice was so heaped in the cities as to 
push down^he walls* 

In 800, the winter was intensely cold* 

In 822 , the gteat rivers of Europe, such as the Danube, the 
Elbe and the Seine were so hard frozen as to bear .heavy 
waggons for a month. 

In 860, the Adriatic was frozen. e . 

In 874, the winter was very long and severe. The snow con- 
tinued to fall from the beginning of November to the end of 
March, and incumbered the ground so much, that the fo-r 
rasts were inaccessible for the supply of fuel* 

In 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed by the frost, 
and the cattle perished in their stalls. 

Iii^99i, the winter lasted very long, with extreme severity. 
•|£veiy thing was frozen ; the crops totally failed ; and fa^ 
mine and pestilence closed the year. 

In 1044, great quantities of snow lay on the ground. The 
vines and frivt-trees were destroyed, and famine ensued. 

In 1067, the cold was so intense, that most ef the travellers 
f ill Germany were frozgn to death on the roads. 

Iii*1124, the winter was pncpnimonly severe, and the snow 
lay very long, 

In 1 1 S3, it was extremely cold in Italy; the Po was frozen 
from Cremona to the sea ; the heaps of snow rendered the 
roads impassable ; the wine casks were burst, and even the 
trees split, by the action of the frost, with immense noise. 

In 1179, the snow was eight feet deep in Austria, and lay 
till Easter. The crops and vintage failed; and a great 
murrain consumed the cattle. 

The winters of 1209 and 1210, were both of them very se- 
vere; insomuch that the cattle died for want of fodder. 

In 1216, the Po froze 15 ells deep, and wing burst die casks. 

In 1234, the Po was again frozen; and loaded waggons 
erbssea the Adriatic to Venice. A p!ne forest wax. killed 
by the Jrp$t atRavenna* 

In: 1236, the Danube was frozen to die bottom, mid remain- 


ed lung in drat state* 

In 1269, the frost was most intense in Scxidand, and the 
bound up* The Categat was frozen between Nor** 

In lSSl j SUch quantities of snow fell in Austria tp bmy 


tfc Rhine was frozen over at Breysudh, aiid bom 
l: waggon% One sheet pf ice extended between Nor r 
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way and Jutland, so that travellers passed w&th ease ; and 
in Germany, 600 peasants were employedgto clear away 
die snow, for the advance of the Austrian aymy. 

In 1305, the rivers in Germany were frozen; and much dis- 
tress was occasioned by the scarcity of provisions and fo- 
rage* 

In 1316, the crops wholly failed in Germany. Wheat, which 
some years before sold in England at six shillings a quarter, 
now rose to two pounds. 

In 1323, the winter was so severe, that both horse and foot 
passengers travelled over the ice from Denmark to Liibeck 
and Dantzig. 

In 1339, the crops failed in Scotland ; and such a famine en- 
sued, that the poorer sort of people were reduced to feed 
on grass, and many of them perished miserably in the 
fields. Yet in England, wheat was at this time sold so low 
as three shillings and fourpence a quarter. 

In 1841?, it was clear frost from November to March, and all 
the rivers in Italy were frozen over. 

In 1394 theWneyards and orchards were destroyed by the 
frost, and the trees torn to pieces. 

The year 1408 had one of the coldest winters ever remem- 
bered: — Not only the Danube was frozen over, but the 
sea between Gothland and Oeland, and between Norway 
and Denmark; so that wolves, driven from their forests, 
came over the ice into Jutland. In France, the vineyards 
and orchards were destroyed. 

In 1423, both the North Sea and 4he Baltic were frozen. 
Travellers passed on fopt from Liibeck to Dantzig. In 
France, the frost penetrated into the very cellars. Corn 
and w ine failed, and men and cattle perished for want of 
food. 

The successive jvinters of 1432, 1433, and 1434, were uncom- 
monly severe. It snowed forty days without interruption. 
All the rivers in Germany were frozen ; and theVery birds 
took shelter in the towns. The price of wheat rose, in 
England, to 27 shillings a quarter, but was reduced to 5 
shillings year. 

In 1460, the Baltic was frozen, and both foot and horse pas- 
sengers crossed over the ice from jQemnark to Sweden. 

■>JThe Danube likewise continued frozen two months ; and 
the vineyards in Germany were destroyed. 

In 1468 the winter was so severe in Flan4ers, that the wine 

• distributedto ..the soldiers w as cut in pieces with hatchets. 

Jn 1544 the same thmg happened again, the wiiie being 
frozen into sblid lumps. t ( v : 
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In 1548, &e winter was very cold and protracted. Between 
Denmark\nnd Rostock, sledges drawn by horses or oxen 
travelled aver the ice. 

In 1564, and again in 1565, the winter was extremely severe 
over all Europe. The Scheldt froze so hard as to sup- 
port loaded waggons for three months. 

In 1571, the winter was severe and protracted. All the ri- 
vers in France were covered with hard and solid ice ; and * 
fruit trees even in Languedoc were killed by the frost. 

In 1594, the weather was so severe, that the Rhine and the 
Scheldt were frozen, and even the sea at Venice. 

The year 1608 was uncommonly cold, and; snow lay of im- 
mense depth even at Padua. Wheat rose, in the Windsor 
market^ from 36 to 56 shillings a quarter. 

In 1621 and 1622, all the rivers of Europe were frozen, and 
even the Zuyder Zee. A sheet of ice covered the Helles- 
pont ; and tne Venetian fleet was choked up in the lagoons 
of the Adriatic. 

In 1655 the winter was very severe, especially in Sweden. 
The excessive quantities of snow and rain which fell did 
great iujury in Scotlt^id. 

The winters of 1658, 1659, and 1660, were intensely cold. The 
rivers in Italy bore heavy carriages ; and so much snow had 
not fallen at Rome for several centuries. It was in 1658 that 
Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt, over the ice, 
from Holstein to Denmark, with his whole army, foot and 
horse, followed by the train of baggage and artillery. Dur- 
ing these years, the price of groin was nearly doubled in 
England; a circumstance which contributed, among other 
causes^ to the Restoration. 

In 1670, the frost was most intense in England and in pen- 
mark, both the little and Great Belt being frozen. 

In 1664, the winter was excessively cold. J^Iany forest trees, 
and cyan the oaks in England, were split by the frost. Most 
ofthe hollies were killed. Gmchesdnfre along the Thames, 
which was covered with ice eleven inches thick. Almost 

\ all the birds perished. : , 

In 1691, the cold was so excessive, that the famished wolves 
entered Yienna, and attacked the cattle, and even men. 

- -4Wa«.-, extremely severe and protracted. 
The frost in Germany began in October, and continued 

I; ? . till April ; and many people were frozen to death.- 

and I699 w«re nearly iis bad. In England, 
irheat,> which, in preceding yearn,; had -seldom 

Ial709, occurred tbat Sunpjts winter, called, by distinction, 
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to the ground. Birds and wild leasts were strewed dead 
in die fields, and men perished by thousands in their hous- 
es, The more tender shrubs and vegetables in England 
were killed; and wheat rose in its price from two to four 
pounds a quarter. In the south of France, the olive planta • 
tioiis were almost entirely destroyed ; nor have they yet re- 
covered that fatal disaster. The Adriatic Sea was quite 
frozen over, and even the coast of the Mediterranean about 
0enoa; and the citron and orange groves suffered extreme- 
ly in the finest parts of Italy. 

In 1716, the winter was very cold. On the Thames, booths 
were erected and fairs held. 

In 1726* the winter was so intense, that people travelled in 
sledges across the Strait, from Copenhagen to the province 
of Scania in Sweden. 

In 1729, much injury was done by the frost, which lasted 
from # October till May. In Scotland, multitudes of cattle 
and sheep were buried in the snow ; and many of the fo- 

. rest trees in other parts of Europe were killed. 

The successive winters of 1731 and 1732 were likewise ex- 
tremely cold. 

The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 1709. The 
snow lay 8 or 10 feet deep in Spain and Portugal. The 
Zuyder Zee was frozen over, and many thousand persons 
walked or skated on it. At Leyddh, the thermometer fell 
10 degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit's scale. AD the 
lakes in England froze ; and a whole ox was roasted on 
the Thames.. Many trees were killed by the frost ; and 
postillions were benumbed on their saddles. — In both the 
years 1709 and 1740* the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland ordained a national fast to be held on account 
of the dearth which then prevailed. 

In l744, the winter was again very cold. The Mayne was 
covered seven weeks with ice; and at Evora in Portugal, 
people could hardly creep out of their houses for heaps of 
snow. . 

The wintersduri^ 1745, 1746,1747, 

1748 and 1 749^ #6re ali of them very cold. 

In 1754 and again in 1755, the winterwas particuliirly cold. 

* At -Paris, Fahrenheit’s thermometer sank to the beginning 
of the scale fandi in England, the strongest ale closed to 
theairin a glass was <x>v*red*inl^ than a Cartel* of an 
houii with ice an eighth of an inch thick* 
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the cold winter. All the rivers and lakes wdfce frozen, 
even the seas, to the distance of several (piles from 
shore. The frost is said to have penetratedHhree yardi 
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The wintersW 1766, 1767, and 1768, were very cold all over 
Europe. J*n France, the thermometer fell six degrees be- 
low the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. The large rivers and 
the inost copious springs in many parts were frozen. The 
thermometer laid on the surface of the snow at Glasgow, 
fell two degrees below zero. 

In 1771, the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe w as frozen to 
the bottom. 

In 1776 much sno\y fell, and the cold was intense. The Dar 
nube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. Wine froze in 
the cellars, both in France and in Holland. Many peo- 
ple were frostbitten ; and vast multitudes, both of the fea- 
thered and of the finny tribes, perished. Yet the quantity of 
, snow which lay on the ground had checked die penetration 
of the frost. Van Swinden found, in Holland, that the 
earth was congealed to the depth of 21 inches, on a spot of 
a garden which had been kept cleared, but only 9 inches 
at another place near it, which was covered with 4 inches 
of snow. 

The successive winters of 1784 and 1785 wore uncommonly 
severe, insomuch, that the Little Belt was frozen over. 

In 1789, the cold was excessive ; and again in 1795, when 
die Republican . armies of France overran Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 and 1800 were both very 
cold. 


In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were remarkably cold. 

The years which were«extremely hot and dry, will be more 
easily enumerated. . '■* • • -i- # ;Y . ' 

III 763, die summer was so hot that the springs dried up. 

In 870, the heat was so intense that, near Worms, the reapers 
drt>pt dead in the field 

In 9^ in 9£4, it was so hot thsLt the corn and fruit 

■ were bjirnt up*. ; • vY, : . sH'. . • V:'-:;* . - . 

The year 1000 was so hot and dry, that in Germany the 
distipi^ecLred^ and the fish* being left to stink 

!$■ ^ was $o ^ cattle 

: ' , ^ with drotlglit rivers 

even die Rhinew^ Alsace; 

;;<-iiqt t 4- : drpp.of rain afterthe .month . 
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were roasted in the sands. 
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In 1260, many of the Hungarian soldiers dim of excessive 
heat at the famous battle fought near Bela, f 

The consecutive years 127 G and 1 277, were so hot and dry 
as to occasion a great scarcity of fodder. 

The years 1293 and 1291? were extremely ho? ; and so were 
likewise 1303 and 1304, both the Rhine and the Danube 
'having dried up. 

In 1333, the corn fields and vineyards were burnt up. 

The years 1393 and 1394 were excessively hot and dry. 

In 1447, the summer was extremely hot. 

In the successive years 1473 and 1474, the whole earth seem- 
ed on fire. In Hungary, one could wade across the Da- 
nube. 

The four consecutive years 1538, 1539, 1540 and 1541 were 
excessively hot, and the rivers dried up. 

In 1 556* the drought was so great that the springs failed. In 
England, wheat msefrom 8 shillings to 53 shillings aquarter. 

The years 1615 and 1616 were very dry over Europe. 

In 1646, it was excessively hot. 

In 1652,4 the warmth was very great, the summer being the 
driest ever known in Scotland; yet a total eclipse of the 
sun had happened that year, on Monday the 24th of March, 
which hence received the appellation of Mirk Monday . 

The summer of 1679 was remarkably hot. It is related, that 
one of the minions of tyranny, who in that calamitous pe- 
riod harassed the poor presbyterians in Scotland with cap- 
tious questions, having asked a shepherd in Fife, whether 
the killing of the notorious Sharp, Archbishop of St. An 
drews, (which had happened in May,) was murder ; he re- 
plied, that he could not tell, but there had been fine wea- 
ther ever since; 

The first year of the eighteenth century was excessively warm, 
and the two following years were of the same description. 

It is a singular coincidence, that in 1718, at the distgnee pre- 
cisely of one hundred $ears from the present, the weather was 
extremely hot and dry all over Europe. The air lelt so op- 
pressive, that all the theatres were shut in Paris; Scarcely any 
rain MI for the space of nine months, and the springs and rivers 
were dried up.—' The following year wtls equally hot. The ther- 
mometer at Paris rose to 98degreesbyFahrenheit , s scale*" : >T|ic 
grass and corn were quite parched. In some places, thefiruit 
trees blossomed two or three times* 

Both the years 1723 and 1724 were dry and hot; 

The year i745 ^as remarkably warm 
to year was still hotter ; insomuch, that the grass wither-- 
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ed, and Ve leaves drop t from tlxe tre^* - irain i| 6 r^ 
dew fell jffr several months; and, on the Continent, prayers 
were offered up in all the churches to implore the bouhty 
of refreshing showers. /; 

In 1748, thS summer was again very warm. 

In 1754, it was likewise extremely warm. 

The years 1760 and 1761 were both of them remarkably hot ; 
and so weis the year 1763. 

In 1774, it was excessively hot and dry. 

Both the years 1778 and 1 779 were warm and very dry. 

The year 1788 was also very hot and dry; and of the same 
character was 1811, famous for its excellent vintage, and 
distinguished by the appearance of a brilliant comet. 

On glancing over these slight notices, it is obvious that no 
material change has taken place for the last thousandyears in 
the climate of Europe. But we may conjecture, from the facts 
produced, dial it has gradually acquired rather a milder character, 
sit least its excessive severity appears, on the whole, to be of rarer 
occurrence. The weather seems not to affeetamy precise course 
of succession, although two or 'more years of remarkable heat or 
cold often follow in a cluster. Yet there can be no doubt, that 
series of atmospheric changes, however complicated and perpl ex- 
ing, are as determinate in their nature, as the revolutions of the 
celestial bodies. When the science of meteorology is more ad- 
vanced, we shall, perhaps, by discovering a glimpse of those vast 
cycles, which result from the varied aspects of the sun, com- 
bined with the feebler Influence of the moon, be at length ena- 
bled to predict, with some degree of probability, die condition 
of future seasons. The intermediate period of nine years, or 
the semi-reyolupon nearly of die lunar nodes and apogee, pro* 
posed by Tqaldo, seems not to be altogether destitute of founda* 
don# Th years remarkably cold, 1622 was succeeded, 

af$0r the giteryid c® periods, or 56 years, by 1658, whose 
severity lasted through the following yeifr. The same interval > 
brings us to 1 periods more extends to 1740, a very 

► femp|l three periods now come down to 1767, nine 

yeaiwihbre to 1776, and eighteen years more to 1794, the cold 
1 795 . Of the hot years, it may be observ- 
er peiuods of nine years extend from 16t6 to 1652, 

. v to 167^ Erom l701 toil718, therewas an 

while three pe- 

t$t : to*l H >ian0 ^ier>peri(^>ito^l754, and one more Mk 
^^indfrom The 

therefore, correspond to 1701, 1719, ami 
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1746, and consequently very nearly to 1718. A$iin, tlie yean # 
1784, 1793, 1802 and 181 1 , at the intervals of successive periods, 
were all of them remarkably warm. 

If the climate had undergone any real changp in the more 
temperate parts of Europe, a corresponding alteration, with very 
distinct features, must inevitably have taken place in the Arctic- 
regions. But a dispassionate inquiry discovers no circumstances 
fthich at all pearly point at such a conclusion. On this head, 
we may readily satisfy ourselves, by a short retrospect of the 
principal facts which have been recorded by voyagers. 

Greenland, in its position and general outline, appears to re- 
semble the vast promontory of South America. F rom Cape Fare- 
well, a small island, divided from the shore by a narrow inlet call- 
ed Staatcn Hoek, in the latitude of 60°, it stretches, in a north- 
westerly direction, about 200 miles to Cape Desolation, and 
then nearly northwards to Good Haven, in latitude 65% where 
it inclines nearly a point towards the east, as far as the island of 
Disco, which occupies a spacious bay, between the latitudes of 
67° and 71°, in Davis’s Strait. Thence the continent extends 
almost due fiorth, beyond the latitude of 76°, till it is Ipst in die 
• unexplored recesses of Baffin’s Bay. On the other side, Green- 
land stretches about north-north-east 300 miles, but with a great 
sinuosity, till nearly opposite to Iceland, in the latitude of 64°, 
and now advances almost north-east, to the latitude of 75 V 
when, suddenly bending to the north, it holds this direction 
beyond Spitsbergen and the latitude of 80°. The coast )V 
every where bold and rocky, like that of Norway ; and the inte* 
rior of the country consists of clustering lofty mountains, cover- 
ed with eternal snows. But the western side, which forms 
Davis’s Strait, is indented with numerous bights, creeks, and 
Jtords or firths, which, for the space of two or three months each 
year, look verdant, and yield tolerable pasturage/ The eastern, 
shore, again, which properly bounds the Greenland seas, can 
rarely be approached by the whalers, as the accumulateil stream 
of ice, which, in summer, is constantly drifting from the northi 
east, creates a formidable barrier. The position df this icy bar^ 
rier, though nearly parallel to the land, is not absolutely fixed, 
but varies within certain limits in different years. 

In Davis’s Strait, the whalers generally resort to Disco 8dyi 
or push farther north ; sometimes as far as the latitude df 76> 
to me variable margin of the great icy continent* ^ On the <fthet 
aide of Greenland, dbout the meridian of eight degrees east from 
Greenwich, the ice, in warm seasons, retires to the latitude of 
80°, beyond Hackluvt’s Headland, at the extmhity of Spifai 
bergen while, at other times, it advances as far south on the 
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sa^ tile latitude of 70, enveloping the whole of that isl- 

and,; hot forming below it a wide bay, called the tVhale-fisker*s 
Bights cal the parallel of Bear Island. The former are called 
opmf and the latter rtee, seasons. In open seasons, the ships 
einployed in t*hesc fisheries find a channel from 20 to 50 leagues 
Wide, through which they shoot forward along the shores of 
JSjiitzbergen, till they reach the latitude of 78° or 79 6 , where the 
whales are most abundant. The chase of whales seldom lasts 


above two months, commencing generally at the end of April, " 
and terminating with June, when those huge animals disappear, 
and the prevalence of dense fogs renders the navigation very 
dangerous; Mr Scoresby thinks it were better if our Green- 
land ships, like the Dutch and other foreigners, began their 
voyage somewhat later than has become the practice. In close 
seasons, the hardy navigator is obliged, with imminent peril and 
hazard, to impel his ship, by boring under a press of sail, and 
assisted by ropls and saw s, through the drift ice which borders 
the great barrier, endeavouring to follow eveiy vein of water 
that runs nearly in the required direction. If he fail in this at- 
tempt, he must forego the chance of a prcrfitablc Voyage, and 
content himself with tho humbler pursuit of catching seals. 

The space over which the line of ice may be supposed to os- 
cillate in the Greenland seas, extends 14*00 miles from Cape 
Farewell, to 200 miles beyond Jan Mayen’s island, which it in- 
cludes, and has a mean breadth of about 80 miles. Such is 
the extent of the mere surplus ice formed and dissolved from 
year to year, ---exceeding the whole surface of Great Britain. 
Thf quantity melted *or liberated during these last two years, 
hence, bears no very considerable proportion to the ordinary 
fluctuating mass. It is evident, therefore, that, whatever may 
be the casual variations of the frozen expanse, no mighty altera- 
tion has yet thken place in the climate and condition of the Arc- 
tic seas. ‘ * *■ 


• If we<compare the journals of foime^ navigators, wo shall be 
coiivinced, thaiaiPthe changes of the ^olar ice are periodical* 
and are again repeated at no very distant intervals of time. 

over the pretensions of some Dutch navigators, 
who alleged that they had been carried, by winds or currents, 
as for north as pf 88?, or even that of 89° 40', 

. v , 20 miles* from tire Pole; since- .their 

^ the fore- 

then founded on mere dead redfeohing, after a con- 
onpf Ibggy wealher^D^ in 1587v ascended, h* the 
^4fe^ervedly be^s his name^ to the 
he yariation of the compass to ba 82® 
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or nearly the same as at present. In 1616, Baffin advanced, 
in the same quarter, as high as tlie latitude of 78 degrees. 
The same skilful navigator had, two years before,' penetrated in 
the Greenland seas, to the latitude of 81°, and seen land as high 
as that of 82°, lying to the north-east of Spitztorgen. But it 
is mortifying to remark how little progress has been made in 
geographical discovery since those early and intrepid adventur- 
ers explored the Arctic regions with their humble barks, which 
seldom exceeded the size of fifty tons. We must pass over a 
very long interval, to obtain authentic information. In 1751, 
Captain M'Cullam, whom Mr Barrington calls a scientific sea- 
man, sailed, without obstruction, from Hackluyt’s Headland, as 
high as the latitude of 83 £°, where he found an open sea; and, 
the weather being fine, nothing hindered him from proceeding 
farther, but his responsibility to its owners for the safety of the 
ship. Captain Wilson, about the end of June 1754, having 
traversed floating ice, from the latitude of 74° to 81°, at last 
found the sea quite clear as far as he could descry; and he ad- 
vanced to the latitude of 83°, till, not meeting with any whales, 
and beginmng to apprehend some danger, he shaped back his 
course. At this very time, Captain Guy, after four days of 
foggy weather, was likewise carried to the same point* The 
Polar seas, at this period, must indeed have been remarkably 
open ; for one of the most extraordinary and best authenticat- 
ed voyages was performed in 1754 by Mr Stephens, a very 
skilful and accurate observer, whose testimony is put beyond 
all manner of doubt, by the cool judgment of the late astro- 
nomer-royal, Dr Maskelyne. This navigator informed him, 
that, about the cml of May, he was driven off Spitzbergen 
by a southerly wind, which blew for several days, till he had 
readied the latitude of 84£°; and that, in the whole of tills 
run, be met with little ice and no drift wood, and did not 
find the cold to l>e anywise excessive. In different subse- 
quent years, the Greenland whalers have advanced Jto the la- 
titude of 81 or 82 decrees. This was accomplished even in 
1766; although, according to Kerguelin, the w r hole space be- 
tween Iceland and the opposite coast was then frozen over. 
The year 1773, or that in which Captain Phipps performed his 
voyage, was still more favourable for approaching towards the 
North Pole. In 1806, the elder Mr Scoresby ascended to the 
latitude of 81° 50'; but, in the following year, he could not 
proceed farther than the parallel of 78J°. In 1811, the higher 
latitudes were again accessible ; and, after a short interval, the 
summers of 1815, 1816, and 1817, are represented as open 
VOL. xxx. no. 59. C 
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seasons ; though none of the whalers have now penetrated so far 
• into the north as had been done in many former years, and par- 
ticularly in 1754. 

In this plain statement, we certainly can perceive no decided 
symptoms of any general or progressive tendency towards a 
dissolution of the Polar ice. The frozen border alters its posi- 
tion from one year to another, and probably returns again to 
the same limits after certain short periods of time. Such flue-, 
tuations are analogous to the incessant changes which affect the 
state of the weather in the more temperate regions. The com- 
plex system of winds moulds the climate, and varies the features 
of the seasons over the globe. It is a common remark of those 
who frequent the Polar seas, that they find always the least ob- 
struction from ice when the preceding winter has been very se- 
vere in the more southern latitudes. In the year 1766, though 
the frost had proved most intense through the rest of Europe, 
the whalers, as we have seen, reached a high latitude : And, 
not to multiply instances, the three last seasons, which have 
been reckoned very open, have succeeded to winters notori- 
ously cold and protracted. Nor is it difficult to discern the 
reason of this seeming paradox ; for our severe winters are oc- 
casioned by the prevalence of northerly winds, which must ar- 
rive at the Polar seas from the south, and consequently trans- 
port so much warmth to them as may check the usual rigour 
of the frost. 

The main argument, however, brought to prove the deterio- 
ration of the Arctic climate, is drawn from the supposed exist- 
ence of a colony, which had once flourished on the eastern coast 
of Greenland, but has, for several centuries, become extinct, all 
access to its remains being at length completely barred by the 
accumulation of ice. This tale, which seems to have owed its 
birth to Torfseus the historian of Norway, lias, perhaps from its 
paradoxical air, obtained very general credence. Yet, a sober 
examination of the early Sagas , or northern cliVoriicles, so full of 
wonder and fable, will show that there is qo solid reason for en- 
tertaining such a notion, or believing that the first settlement 
of Greenland was made on the east side of the continent. The 
whole contexture of the original narrative indicates the very 
opposite conclusion. 

After the North had ceased to send forth her numerous 
swarhis upon the fertile provinces of the Roman empire, the 
$dandmavian nations, prompted by their peculiar situation,, 
betook themselves to a life of maritime aa venture. Those 

bold and hardy pirates visited every sea, and pillaged, for 
of 'Hear three hundred years, all the coasts of Eu- 
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rope, from the extremity of Scotland to the shores of Sicily i 
During the first half of the ninth century, they conquered the 
Orkneys, the Shetland and Western Isles — obtained possession 
of Ireland — plundered England and France — and extended 
their ravages to Italy. In 876, the Northmen* or Normands, 
extorted from the weakness of the French king the cession of 
» the fine province of Ncustria, where they quietly settled : while 
Another parity of these fierce invaders had occupied the fertile 
coast of Esthonia, on the south side of the Baltic, 

But the visits of those intrepid navigators were not confined 
to the richer countries of the South. They carried ravens with 
them, for the purpose of discovering distant land, by the di- 
rection of the flight of those •powerful and sagacious birds, In 
861, Nadodd, a roving pirate, in one of his voyages in ths 
northern seas, happened to be cast away on an island which he 
called Sri owl and. Three years afterwards, Gardar and Floeke, 
two Swedes, visited it ; and having found a great quantity of drift 
ice collected on the north side of it, they gave it the name of 
Iceland \ which it still bears. But in 874, Ingolf and Leif, two 
famous Norwegian adventurers, carried a colony to this inlios- 
• pitable region, the latter having enjiched it with the booty 
which he had ravaged from England. Other emigrants, whom 
the disorders of the times drove successively from home, re- 
sorted in crowds to the new settlement, which became very 
considerable in the space of a few years. 

Iceland itself was able, after the progress of about a century, 
to send out likewise her colonies. Thonvald, a proud and 
opulent Norwegian chief, who had bcei* lately banished thither 
from the court for some murder committed by him at home, 
soon died in exile, leaving his wealth and his restless spirit, to 
his son Eric llaud.e 9 or the lied. This youth, actuated by the 
same vengeful passions, killed one of his neighbours in a com- 
bat, and was obliged to withdraw himself from Iceland for the 
space of three years. In 982, Eric sailed in quest of adventure 
and discovery. Instructed by the reports of former navigators, 
he directed his course towards the south-west; and, after a 
quick run, he descried two lofty mountains, the one covered 
with snow and the other cased with ice, which ho called Pfuit* 
serlcen , and Ulaaserken , or the white shirty and the blue shirt t 
and soon reached a headland which lie doubled ; and having 
entered a spacious creek, he spent the winter on a pleasant ad- 
jacent island. In the following season, pursuing his discover 
ries, he explored the Continent, and was delighted by the fresh- 
ness and verdure of its coast. Contrasting this new country 
^\vith the dark rocks of Iceland, he bestowed^ pn it the flattering 
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appellation of Greenland ,* and on Ins return, invited settlers 
to join him, by circulating the most glowing and exaggerated 
descriptions. With 2.5 vessels, he sailed back again ; but of 
these only 14 reached their destination. This colony was soon 
augmented, by the arrival of other adventurers, not only from 
Iceland, but from the Orkneys and other islands planted by 
the Norwegians. In the year 999, Leif, a son of Eric Raude, 
having visited the court of Norway, was induced, by the zeal- 
ous and earnest solicitation of King Olaf Tryggeson, to em- 
brace the Christian faith ; and, carrying with him some monks, 
ho found, through their ministry, no great difficulty in per- 
suading his father and the rest of the settlers to forsake the rites 
of paganism. 

The first colony having extended itself along the coast to a 
wide* firth, another settlement beyond that boundary was esta- 
blished farther towards the west. The former, called Oestre 
Bygd, or the Eastern Settlement. , is said to have included in its 
most flourishing state, twelve parishes and two convents ; and the 
latter termed Vest re Bygd, or the Western Settlement , contained 
four parishes. It should be observed, however, that* all such 
estimates are merely relative. A church in Norway is, even at 
present, only a small wooden booth ; and the villages of that re- 
mote and sterile country would hardly pass for hamlets in Eng- 
land. The colonists of Greenland w ere compelled to lead a life 
of hardship and severe privations. They dwelt in hovels sur- 
rounded by mountains of perpetual ice; they never tasted bread, 
but subsisted on the fish which they caught, joined to a little 
milk obtained from their starving cows ; and, with seal-skins 
and the tusks of the walrus, they purchased from the traders 
who occasionally visited them, the wood required for fuel and 
the construction of their huts. 

Such is the abridged narrative of the discovery and occupation 
of Greenland, as given by Snorre Sturleson, who composed his 
chronicle between the years 1212 and 121.5. But a learned 
Danis!) writfir, on the authority of a Papal Bull, granting, in 
834, to Archbishop Ansgarius, permission to convert the north- 
ern heathens, carries the antiquity of Greenland much higher, 
and refers the date of its first, settlement to the year 770. Tin's 
document, however, is no doubt a forgery or interpolation of 
the monks, who, during the dark ages, commonly practised 
such pious frauds, to aggrandize the power and wealth of the 
Church. ‘ “ 

^iinbining together the different circumstances, it scorns clear, 
therefore, that the original colony of Greenland began about the 
southern promontory, near Cape Farewell, and stretched along 
the coast in a north- westerly .direction. Farther north, and 
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probably as high as the latitude of 63 the second settlement' 
was formed. For some centuries, both of them maintained a 
sort of commercial intercourse with Norway ; but tills trade be- 
came afterwards very imfeh reduced, in consequence of its being 
seized as an exclusive privilege of the Danish court. About 
the year 137(5* the natives of the counfry, or Esquimaux inva- 
• tiers, whom the Norwegian settlers had in contempt called Sir ad- 
lings or Dwcftfs, attacked the western colony, which now claimed 
the assistance of its elder brother. The scanty population, how- 
ever, was enfeebled by such repeated alarms; and that dreadful 
pestilence, termed the Black Death , which raged over Europe 
from the year H-02 to l i’Ol, at last extended its ravages to Green- 
land, and nearly completed its destruction. In fertile regions, the 
waste of the human species is always quickly repaired ; but poor 
and barren countries can seldom recover from the depression of 
such severe calamities. The colonics which occupied Greenland 
appear to have languished near one hundred years afterwards, 
till they became finally extinct about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century* 

But a notion has very generally prevailed, that only the west- 
ern settlement of Greenland laid perisTted, while the eastern was 
merely secluded from communication with the rest of the world 
by a vast, barrier of ice at; length accumulated on its shores. 
The only question lately entertained was, whether these ill-fated 
colonists have survived the catastrophe, or have been suddenly 
entombed in ice and snow, as the unhappy citizens of Horcuhn 
neum were anciently involved in a dense •hower of volcanic ashes. 
Tremendous stories are told of the east side of Greenland being 
now tenanted by giants and stalking ghosts. For more than a 
century past, die court, of Denmark lias, at different times, de- 
spatched ships to search after its lost colony, which, evidently* 
under the impression of superstitious awe, found it impossible 
to penetrate on that enchanted coast further than Cape Discord, 
in the latitude of (51°. • But, in favourable seasons, stnnll boats 
can, without much difficulty, creep along the shore to a much 
higher parallel. If any settlers had ever occupied the narrow 
bays, they might, surely have escaped, either in their canoes or 
in sledges. 

The supposed existence of a colony on the east side of Green- 
land is clearly a fable, originating in a misapprehension of the 
import of the designations applied severally to the two settle- 
ments. ’ The one, first made, lav no doubt to the east:, as well as 
to the south of the other: but the ships which resorted from 
Norway held a westerly course for them both. Between them, a 
mutual intercourse appears likewise to have been maintained. 
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Vhicti surely could not have taken place, had they been divided 
by a chain of lofty and impassable mountains covered with eter- 
nal snow* Traces of those ancient settlements are besides ob- 
served even at present, scattered along the western shores of 
Greenland* as r low down as the latitude of 61°, though not cor- 
responding altogether with the poetical descriptions of the Ice- 
landic Sagas. Except the very slight remains of a church, the 
Only vestiges now remaining consist of low naked walls, which 
had served as pens for sheltering the cattle* 


had served as pens for sheltering the cattle* 

, It may be safely affirmed, that the settlements which* during 
the last hundred years, the Danes have been forming at various 
joints on the west side of Greenland, are more numerous and 
thriving than those which existed at any former period. They 
Consist of twenty-one colonies, stretching over an extent of 800 
miles. The first establishment is only a single family, occupy- 
ing Bear Island, a little to the east of Cape FarewelL Ten 
other hamlets, composed chiefly of Moravians, are planted at 
different points* from the latitude of 60° to that of 68°. Three 
Settlements are distributed round Disco Bay* about the lati- 
tude of 69°; and seven more have been extended thence as far 
as the latitude of 73°. But die remoter settlers are a deprav- 
ed and degenerate race, consisting of Danish convicts and their 
progeny by the Equimaux women, or aboriginal Greenlanders. 
The whole population of those settlements, including the na- 
tives themselves, does not exceed seven thousand ; and the annual 
amount of their trade with Copenhagen, both in exports and 
imports, is only about £0,000/. Sterling. 

So far, therefore, from the population having been extirpated 
by the increased severity of die climate, the truth appears to 
be, that the present establishments bn the coast of Greenland 
^extend ten degrees farther north than the ancient settlements 
at their most flourishing period. /Phis advance of the colonies 
has been owing* no doubt, to the increased activity of the 
whale fisheries* and to the circumstance of these having been 
lately carried with success into Davis’s Strait, feut there is 
nothing certainly in their history which betrays any radical or 
jpetmanent change in the climate of the Arctic regions. The 
same continent of ice still remains during the far greater part 
of the year* to bar the access of the navigator to the Pole. 

^ It was before observed* that icebergs are ahvays formed in 
$jbe bays of a rocky and indented coast. But these huge masses 
floating only in Davis’s Strait, and are vejp seldom 
l ^ith in , the eastern Greenland sea, which is yet so much 
saline drift ice. It seems probable* there- 
fore* that this sea expends, without any interruption of islands 
continent, from Spitsbergen northwards, perhaps even be- 
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yond the Pole. As the cold increases but very little triad* , 
vancing to the higher latitudes, the vast expanse of ice wnlriit 
generally covers! that basin, may be nearly dissolved at the close 
of every summer. If the intrepid navigatov, therefore, could 
seize tlie short and quivering interval, he miglft perhaps push 
onwards to the Pole itself. But there, wc conceive, he would 
•be obliged to winter ; nor could he expect, with the slightest 
degree of probability, to escape, till the following season should 
release him from his frozen chains. What may be the fate 
which awaits our Polar Expedition, it is rather painful to sur- 
mise, and is, at all events, hazardous to conjecture. The chances 
of success, wc must say, appear to us to be exposed to a fearful 
odds. Yet, if it should reach only the latitude of 85°, it will 
have surpassed all that is well authenticated in the history of 
former attempts. 

The bold plan suggested by Mr Scoresby, for approaching 
to the Pole over the icy continent, though liable to very serious 
and formidable objections, affords perhaps, after all, the only 
tolerable prospect of accomplishing the design. Adopting the 
mode which the Russian hunters have employed with such ad- 
vantage in exploring the frozen sea from Nova Zembla to the 
shores of Kamtschatka, he proposes to pass the winter in* the 
island of Spitsbergen, arid, starting in the spring with sledges 
drawn by dogs, to pursue a direct journey of 6 or 700 miles to 
the Pole. He might then expect to find a continuous sheet of ice 
stretching through his whole track. This ice, being little ex- 
posed to irregular currents, would likewise, it seems probable, 
be on the whole smooth and level: Or, if any hillocks should 
occur on its surface, they could probably be surmounted, or at 
least avoided by the sledges. The successful traveller, would, 
before the ice broke up, have sufficient time to return to his 
former quarters. 

But to undertake such a perilous ioumey, would require ex- 
alted enthusiasm, and # the most Unshaken and determined resolu- 
tion. If an observatory could be planted at the Pole, we might 
expect to have some interesting experiments on the vibration of 
the pendulum, and on the direction and intensity of the magne- 
tic forces. This, however, is obviously impracticable ; aiul tlie 
most prosperous explorer, therefore, would probably reap no 
scientific harvest, and earn little but the glory of haviiig per- 
formed that which no mortal before him had ever achieved. If 
he indulged more flattering expectations, he would, iri all like? 
fihood, be grievously disappointed. The appearance of the 
heavens would still be nearly the same as at Spitsbergen ; and, 
even if the traveller passed over the magnetic pole itself, the 
ftecdle, so far frpm suddenly reverting, would most probably 



liliacfe the sailor had brought home, having been 

shown by his wife to an assayer, he p'er&u&ded her that it Wall 
% rich marcasite of gold* The nope of discovering a gold mine 
^erated now ( like a miracle; and a large subscription, chiefly 
among the gentlemen about the Court, was quickly raised for 
^ ^ uting mat most alluring object. Frobisher obtained com- 


of the Aid, a Queen's ship of 200 tons burthen, and 
Carrying 100 volunteers and sailors, to which he joined hife 
two former barks. On 26th May 1577, he weighed anchor 
fct Blackwall, and took his departure from Harwich on the 
28th. On the 7th of June, he touched at Orkney, and vic- 
tualled his little squadron. There his gold-finers, who appear 
sdways to have been as sanguine as "their employers, pretend* 
ed a they had found a mine of silver. Next day, he set sail 
again with a ‘merry' wind, and soon met with drift-wood 
Slid with English whalers, now on their, return home. Oh 
the 4th of July, he reached, at the latitude of 60$% the 
Coast of Frizeland or South Greenland, defended by a frozen 
bulwark, and met with islands of ice, half a mile or ihore 
§h Compass, rising SO or 40 fathoms above* &e si&face, ahd 
yielding fresh water whfen melted; a proof, it was. conceive 
ed, that they had not been formed on the sea. There his 
brew, instead of * odoriferous and fragrant smells of sweet 
4 gums, and pleasant notes of musical birds, tasted the most 

* boreal blasts, mixed with show arid hail, in the months of 

* June and July, nothing inferior to an intemperate winter. ' 
After keeping along th^ shore four days, he found it impossible 
io effect a landing; and he therefore bore away for Labrador. 
It hlew a fierce tempest ; but, alter passing through several 
floating islands of ice, Frobisher himself from the mttihtop; 
descried land on the 7th of July. He entered his Strait again, 
but could find no gold ore. Still intent* however, upon taking 
possession of the country, he ascended with his men to the top 
Wf a high hill, where ‘ they made a colqmhor cross of stones, 

* heaped up of a good height, 'and solemnly sounded a trum- 

* pet, and said certain prayers, kneeling about the ensign, and 
honoured the place by the name of Mount Warwick. ' The 

fiiitites ^feiwards invited a parley ; and a traffic by barter was 
, „ But Frobisher, with all his religious preten* 
v acted very treacherously towards the poor savages. In 
Otteg to them, he roused their vengeance; and a 

ensued, which obiiged his sailors to fly for shelter to 
Yet he succeeded in catching one man* and after* 
mun with her child; and these captives conducted 
I tm ship, during the rest of the voyage; 

i propriety and niodesty which might well have put their: ' 
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a ressors to the blush. The woman appeared so ugly to the * 
jrs, that those ignorant and superstitious beings seriously 
suspected her to be a devil, till they found, by inspection, that 
her feet were not cloven I # 

Frobisher, taking with him a select party in the two barks, 
penetrated farther into the country, and clambered over the 
•frozen tracts and snowy mountains, in search of the supposed 
ore. In this excursion, he met with the winter dwellings of 
the natives, resembling ovens, and commonly planted on the 
south side of some eminence, but sunk two fathoms under 
ground, and strewed with moss, being enclosed with whales* 
jaws instead of posts, and covered over with sealskins, leaving 
only a small occasional aperture. On the 9th of August, he/ 
erected a small fort, which, being entrenched, was encircled 
with casks of earth. His company now laboured hard in dig- 
ging the ore. 4 With only five poor miners, and the help of & 
few gentlemen and soldiers, * 200 tons of that precious earth 
were brought on board, in the space of twenty days. But, at 
last, they were all heartily sick of this toil; and the water had 
already b^fun to freeze at night by the ships* sides. On the 22d 
' *>f August, they struck their tents’; afid, firing a parting volley, 
they madly embarked. Two days after, the snow fell half a 
foot deep. AbQut the beginning of September, it was very 
stormy; but Frobisher, shaping his course by the west of Ire- 
land, reached Milford Haven on the 20th of that month. 

We need scarcely observe, that this ore with which Fro- 
bisher, at so much risk and fatigue, hjjd loaded his ship, was, 
like the black. micaceous sand which the first planters of Virgi- 
nia sent home, totally worthless, and contained no metal what- 
ever. But the absolute failure of the gold mine was not imme- 
diately acknowledged ; and the same active captain was again 
despatched in the following year, but chiefly for the discovery of 
Cathay or China, by the Meta Incognita . A wooden fort, cap- 
able of holding 100 n\en 9 was framed, to be carried out in se- 
parate pieces, and then put together. Twelve private vessels 
joined him, to be loaded with the fancied ore * and the whole 
fleet rendezvoused on the 27th May 1578, at Harwich. On 
this occasion, the Admiral (for so he was now styled) issued go* 
I neral orders, some of which are curious, and savour strongly of 
those times, when religion was so often debased by an associo* 
tion with piracy and plunder. The watchword givenwas— Ite* 
fare the ’world was God; and the countersign-- Afler God cam 
Christ Ms Son . The fleet sailed round by the west of England^ 
and made Cape Clear, the southern point of Ireland, on the 6th 
of June; and, after navigating^ days, dc# 
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ing which it encountered a strong current setting from south- 
west, it reached the coast of Labrador. Here Frobisher, and 
some other gentlemen, landed and took formal possession of the 
country, in thp name of his sovereign. He then proceeded on 
his voyage northwards, and soon met with floating ice, and nu- 
merous troops of whales. On the last day of June, 4 the Sala- 
4 mander, being under both her corses and bonets, happened to 
4 strike a great whale with her full stem, with such a blow, that 
4 the ship stood still, and stirred neither forward nor backward. 

4 The whale thereat made a great and ugly noise, and cast up 
4 his body and tail, and so went under water. * Two days 
after, a dead whale, supposed to be the same monster, was seen 
floating on the surface of the sea. 

The weather now became so extremely foggy, that the fleet 
was with the utmost difficulty kept together, by continually 
beating drums and sounding trumpets. On the 7th of July* 
it encountered a furious storm from the south-east, which col- 
lected and pressed around it innumerable shoals and mount- 
tains of ice. The poor sailors were quite worn oirt with an- 
xiety and fatigue during this dreadful oosetinent. (7ne of the 
barks went down ; but tlTe rest of the fleet at length got clea* * 
of the ice, and stood out to sea. It again bore up for the 
land, and approached, as was supposed, Mount Warwick. 
But the foggy weather* proven ted any observation of latitude ; 
and the coast appeared so much covered with snow, that it could 
not with certainty be recognised by the most expei ienccd pilots. 
From this state of peqdexity and continual ‘danger, a part of 
the fleet turned back, and directed their course homewards. 


The commander, however, still persevered in the search after 
his Strait, and was followed at some distance by most of the re- 
maining ships. Near three weeks were thus spent in fruitless 
attempts under a dense fog, and exposed, among numerous isl- 
ands, to the action of currents and the hazards of drifting ice. 
On t}ie 28th of July, his squadron was assailed by a tremen- 
dous storm, and next day the snow fell half a foot thick on the 
hatches; while the air was so bitterly cold, that the men could 
hardly open their eyes, or handle the ropes or the sails. At 
length the different straggling vessels were joyfully reasfccm- 
I having escaped incredible dangers ; but the sailors were | 
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landed, arid set vigoroualy to work in digging < black ore and 
gathering pretty stones. * But a part of the frame of the wootfe;;, 
en fort having been wrecked, and the stores not being found 
sufficient for a twelvemonth’s provision, it was resolved to aban- 
don the design of leaving a garrison. After various adventures 
in the country, and some unprincipled attempts to entrap die 
, poor natives, who had now grown more wary, the Holy Sacra- 
Aent was, on the SOth of August, celebrated on shore with great 
devotion. Next day a general consultation being held, respect- 
ing the expediency of any longer stay, the whole remaining fleet, 
with the precious cargo of black earth, took its departure for 
England. They were dispersed, however, by a violent storm ; 
but most of them reached different ports about the beginning of 
October, with the loss of only forty men. 

Frobisher appears, upon this occasion, to have rambled about 
> the cluster of islands in the mouth of the entrance to Hudson’s 
Bay. But his voyage proved very unfortunate, arid grievously 
disappointed the golden dreams of the adventurers. We hear 
no more of that rich black earth so eagerly coveted, which had 
been procured witl^such difficulty, and collected with so much 
4:oil and danger. V • 


Though the hopes of finding a gold mine on the coast of 
Labrador had completely failed, the prospect of discovering a 
north-west passage to China was yet sufficiently alluring. Some 
gentlemen of the West of England, joined to a few London 
merchants, formed themselves into a society to resume the at- 
tempt of exploring that channel. They chose for the com- 
mander John Davis, .one of the best skilled and most humane of 
the early English navigators $ who sailed from Dartmouth on 
the 7th of June 1 585, with the Sunshine of London, a bark of 
50*tqns and 23 men, and the Moonshine of Dartmouth, of only 
35 tons and 19 men. some of them being musicians. From the 
6th to the 18th of July, he saw multitudes of inhales ^and, Un 
the 19th of that month,* he met with numerous islands of float* 
ing ice, which, by their continual attrition, cre^t^ a disagreeable 
rustling noise. He filled his boat with the 
yielded excellent fresh water. Next daythe 
des^ied: tile <&ast of Greenland,; risi^ 


land bu.a^ 












while they capered and danced, he won their confidence by 
gentleness andattention. A bride trade of barter was now car- 
ried on. The canoes crowded about the ships, and the utmost- 
cordiality and ease prevailed. Great quantities of floating wood 
Wereseen among prase islands, and the rocks appeared™!! of- 
that shining mica which had tempted: the avarice or Frobisher’s 
employers. 

Davis advanced, on the 1st of August, to the latitudeof 66° 40'; 
and found the coast clear of ice. There his men had various 
hard conflicts with white bears. When the fog was dispelled; he 
lauded, and saw sledges and large trained dogs with pricked ears 
and long bushy tails. Despairing of the existence of any pas-r 
sage, he now resolved to turn back 5 and arrived, without any re- 
markable occurrence, at Dartmouth on the 80th of September. 

tit the following year, Davis was again despatched by the same 
company a month earlier, With his two barks, and die addition of 
the Mermaid, a vessel of 120 tons^ On the 15th of June, he 
descried Greenland at the latitude of 60°; but the coast was 
still inaccessible, being blocked with ice to the distance of ten, 
add jn, some places, to that of twenty or thirty leagues. After 
encountering much tempestuous weather, he saw land, again in 
the latitude of 64% and, approaching the shore, the natives push* 
edontto himintheir canoes, shouting vehemently. Tliese grate* 
fid creatures surrounded the Mennaid, embraced the Captain, 
xod leaped for joy. More than a hundred canoes appeared at 
onetime, loaded with skins.of seals and stags, ptarmigans and 
partridges, salmon, cod, and other dried fish, 

On tae 8d of July, Bavis manned one of his boats, and ex- 
plored several inlets or sounds, attended by fifty canoes of the 


who, 


(^assisted his 


* They were of 

* email sl ender 



in climbing over the 
to be of the Tartar race, 
stature, well in body proportioned, wifli 
is and feet, with brow visages and small 
, / w . the most part unbearded,: great lips, and 

lcratij^|:r^hi^r were idolaters* had store oPuhages, 
■“** — 1 sorcery, After making a long oration, one of 
' 1? to kindle asacred fire. : ‘ This priest took a 


j- into that 
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spa* He observed, that those hardy savages lived almost eon? 
stoutly in their canoes, and that they fed on raw fish, drank salt 
Water, and ate grass and ice with delight. Their arms were 
darts, bows and arrows, and slings. They showed a disposition 
to petty theft; and his crew, beginning to complain that lenity 
haa only encouraged their insolence, he was obliged to make a 
show of employing severer measures, 

* % This intelligent captain sailed along the coast, exploring it 
carefully as h£ advanced. On the 17th of July, he encountered 
an immense body of ice in the latitude of 63° 8'; and be spent 
nearly .‘a fprtnignt in passing it, the weather being excessively, 
foggy, and his ropes and sails all frozen. On the 1st of August* 
he descried the American coast, at the parallel of 66° 33', and 
found an excellent roadstead. Here he was now much annoyed 
witly heat and with muskitos. The native Esquimaux were very 
obliging, and bartered their commodities. Tney resembled the 
Greenlanders in their general appearance, but spoke with a 
clearer intonation. 

Davis now sailed southwards, following the direction of the 
coast till he came to the latitude of 56% where he anchored, and 
/pundthe-^untry for many miles* covered with forests of pine, 
/a|der, willow, and birch. He sa^ likewise large flights of va*. 
riousiSirds and wildfowl. The numerous islands which he had 
met with during Ifiis run, encouraged the hppe of discovering 
the desired passage;^ which expectation was farther corroborate 
ed by what he perceived at another place where he touched, in 
the latitude of 54°. After haying lost two of his men, wha 
were unfortunately shot by the savages from an ambush, and 
having suffered severely from a dreadful storm, which lasted 
seyersd days, he at last set sad with a fair wind on the 11th jof 
September, and arrived on.the west of England in the begin* 
ning of the following month. , v 


While Daviis thus explored the west side of the Strait which 


e Green* 


bean his name, he directed the other i , w 7 __ 

lahdsea, and seekfor 9 passage on the north side oHfceland* 
Having reached that station, they held a northwesterly courso 
from the 16th. of June to the Sd of July, when they found -them-* 
•elves enclosed between twp fields of ice. 
back, and aaw Greenland rising high, , and^ loplong very bine t 
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v August, they, departed For England, and arrived safely in the 
of October. 

i ’ On the 9th of May 1587, Davis sailed again with the same 
vessels, for the double purpose of trading in skins, and of discover- 
ing the north-vPtjst passage. On the 20th of June, he reached, as ■ 
formerly, the islands opposite to Baal's river, in the latitude of 
|l|64 0 . But the natives had now become so bold and outrageous* 

• -’-I as to tear his pinnace in pieces, merely for the sake of the iron. 
'Thence pursuing Jus voyage, he saw great plenty of whales in 
the latitude of 07° 40', and had some traffic with the numerous 
canoes which he met. On the 30th, lie ascertained, by obser- 
vation, that he was in the latitude of 72° 12', and fotina the sea 
quite open, as far as his vision could reach, to the north and the 
west. But a strong northerly wind having sprung up, obliged 
him reluctantly to put back. He now bore away to the Ame- 
rican coast, his progress being much impeded by excessive fogs * 
aiul numerous shoals of ice. On the 13th of July, the natives 
crowded with their canoes from the shore, and he landed at the 
latitude of 68°, the weather having now become oppressively hot. 
During the rest of the mofoh, he sailed along the crast, touch- 
trig occasionally, till he desccjpjiod to the latitude of oSf, where » 
lie' found a; large gulf, arid a strong current running frorn the 
west. He pursued the same track about a ifortnight longer, 
though he met with frequent islands of ice ; arm, on the 1 5th of 
August, at the latitude of 52°, bis vessel being leaky, and his pro- 
visions tailing short, he departed for England ; and, after much 
variable weather, he arrived at Dartmouth on the 15th of Sep- 
tember ’■ . m " ' ■ ■ ?. 


The discoveries made by Davis in the Arctic Seas, though they 
the main object* wrire, on the whole, extremely; ' 
important. But nothing more was attempted from England for 
iri^y vears. At last the Russia and Turkey Companies resolved 
to Bend, at their joint expense, an expedition to explore the nprth- 

on the 2d of May 1602, George 
Radcliff, with two fly-boat% the Dts* 
the Godspeed df 60 tons, victo^ 

^ ^ ^ and" carrying 85 men besides boys. On the 

‘Cape Desolation, in Greenland, at the 
ilermg nearly^ 
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loughby having reached the latititudc of 68° S3', his crew, 
'with alarms, secretly mutinied, and put back the helm 


nigh t. Willoughby succeeded in restoring discipline, yet? 
&crW himself obliged, by circumstances, to continue a southerly 
bourse. Two days after, the sea being quite caffin and smooth, 
'he sent a boat to procure a supply of ice from a floating island: 
*at seemed as hard as a rock, but, after a few strokes, the whole • 
mnriW ahaken jay the internal tremor, was rent with a noise like 
thunder, and precipitated into the deep. About the latitude pf 
55°, be perceived, on the 16th of August, low land, girt with 
j ylonanTtt islands ; and here he thought a passage might be found* 
T)ut a violent storm arose, which drove him homewards, and, oh 
the 4th of)Scptember, he was forced to put into Dartmouth. 

The King of Denmark being now desirous of making similar 
disefvepies, and valuing highly the dull of the British navigators, 
IbauB&i two ships and a pinnace to be got ready, and appointed 
John Cunningham a Scotchman, the chief captain, and James 
Hall an Englishman, the principal pilot ; the rest of the com- 
manders and the crew being, except JcdiiffCnight the steersman, 
either Daqjft or Ntftwegiaus. TmS little squadron sailed from 


Copenhagen on thf^d May 1605^U)d bn the 30th of that month 
desciMfthe high Ind rugged cliffs of Greenland, in the latitude 
. of 59° 50' ; but fofid the more inaccessible and full of ice. . J)u*»- 
ing three or four days following, the wgather being very foggWtllO 
ships were encompassed repeatedlytfith large islands of ice, drifts 
ing to the north-north-west^-and maluag a hi deou s and grinding 
noise. Banging along the coast/wwinet also with several im- 
mense banks p( floating ice.. But tfia» seamen grew mutinous, 
and would not consent to proceed forther , On the l^thof June* 
the ships entered a bight, in latitude 66° 39'; and the cap* 
tain <an4 the pilot landed, and saw empty tente; the Green- 
landers having rim away through fear. ^ 

terwards took place*with - the natives* ’ who roast hate thpughl ; 
themselves ill tinted, hqwpver; for, in tHe |aquP^W^ mnd© a 
furious attack on the boats, with their boi 
squadron was fcreedtoput to sea; and, de 
ther prosecndppi 



yiftg worked through numerous huge mountains of ice, andres^hv-* 
l^d lhe latitude of 63° 33V on the 21st of July, they bore ajWy 
V |or Greenland, and got sight of it in six days. The bay which 
rod&ived then** was studded with pleasant islands ; they beg&p 
i )a traffic of barter with the natives, and fancied they had disced 
jfvered a silver mine. The squadron spent nearly a month inV 
>:iex|iloring the coast; and saw numberless green islete, and fr<£ 
*4U§iit banks of ice. It then steered for the Fafo Island^ and 
•finally arrived at Copenhagen on the 4th of October 16Qp. 

In the meanwhile, Knight, who had held a small command 
in the first Danish expedition, was sent again, at the joint ex- 
pense of the Turkey and East India Companies of England, in " 
a voyage Jto the North, with a pinnace of forty tonsj which de- 
parted from Gravesend on the 18th of April 1606. After escap- 
ing li lany dangers amidst foggy weather, from immenseVhcfos o£- 
■ ICC, he descried, on the 19tli of June, the coast of AmermSj in 
the parallel of 56 d 48'. Five days thereafter, it blew furiously 
frbjjft the north; andjtjie vessel, being beset with islands of ice 9 
^rifted along, and unfdWvnately took the ground. In this pe- 
^Hbus situation, Knigl\t, ftvc«*;>f#h1^pieii, flinched thp 
and proceeded to a ifaghbafrring island in search of some 
r ]cave that might afford shelter for careenind his bark jSbht 
’party, though well armed, were surprised, am miserably cut Off • 
^py & natives* Not confer^ with their advantage, those cruHsa- 
- y^es attacked and attempteciciikewise to carry away the shaKpp. 
fTftey-.#ere, fidwevOr,' ^ of the crew, fortunately 

T^pulsecl ; and, after ^ ?ix^Liiys , hard labour in cutting the ice 
hatchets and pickaxes, the vessel was at last got clear, 
i^kymg refitted her in the^ best way they could, they shaped 
^ the 5th of July, for Newfoundland; and, after / 

; necessary repairs, they set sail again, arifl 
|||!^ the 24th of September;* - 

of I-.oiidon m^cllajat^g^e 
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hV tlie.mortification to see his progress completely barred h ) K 
< trending land, and a frozen sea. Hudson thercfoi&jjm&ed 
bk, and, after escaping many dangers from the shoals of ice,' * 
lidst foggy and tempestuous wcatlier, he at J#st reached that* 

7 Thames on the 15th of September. In the following year, 
having made an unsuccessful trial at Nova Zemblu, the London 
^S^mpauv were unwilling to defray the charge of renewing it* 
DuJfcg both \hcse voyages, he found always most drill ice when, 
the water assumed a deep blue, inclining to black, and wag 
hence of extreme depth ; and the least of it where the sea look* 
^d greei\ und had therefore become shallow. 

lludscgi entered now into the set vice of the Dutch East India 
Company, and took his departure in a )$cht from Amsterdam 
onkhcJBth March 1609. On the 21st of May, he doubled the 
Nmlartkipe, and, in spjte of blowing and foggy weather, he ad- 
vanced through sliouls of ice to Nova Zembla; but finding the 
sea frozen, he returned by the Faro Islands, touched at the 
13-mks of Newfoundland, and approachjjdjiie low sundy^hor* 
Hjf Amcnm at tlmlati tilde of 4jjJ^!?78ome of the savages 
came oiij^ith 1 1 1 1 gpb i A te*?S»4iwde(Lw itli liim ; and at the lutw 
went mw n larger river which still bears his 
and whicllgave occasion to the Dutch settlement of New 
Thence no sailed southwards along the coast, sometime* 

e natives, till, on the 26th 
of Yiigmia. The weather 
Vie weeks in exploring the 
}£m several blimp conflicts 
ember 1609, he solely ar* 


ling and often skirmishing 
August, he reached the 
continuing liot and mis 
rivers and bays on tha< coastj 
with tlic Indians. On the 7th of 
rived at Dartmouth. 

Next year, the London Association despatched Hudson a- 
gain to the North seas. On the 17th of April, he departed 
from Blackwall ; on tlie 5th of May, he made the Orkneys, and 
reached Iceland on the 1st of June. He saw tre^aof whales, 
and for several *days attempted in vain to appmeh the coast oi 
Greenland, which appeared stiongly girt wijjf ice* He there- 
fore bore away for Davis’s Strait, fay the 
land in the parallel of <J8°, but was impej 
islands of ice, one of which caused great 
revolving very near him. Cohdnuiug to 
netarated for Into the Strait which bears 
his vfessel completely encompassed with ice. 


of June, ho saw 
by mountains and 
j* by oversetting or 

crew was iuuch 


disheartened; yet succeeded, with; great labour, in 
«amewhnt»«eaxei't<» the dtorl. tbe . , 

«n*w &»{$&»’ at*} covered with WeM I*MW 

•fay* *om« moantuns ©»’ ice had <wm> gSMtiwl ftt A* w6m «$ 
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and a . 

:r7v: , iand there was plenty of drift-wood. For 

strove to extricate himself by following the tides 
' the shoals of ice. But all his 


pKmd ineffectual; arid, on the 1st of November, his vessel waa\ 
embayed and completely frozen in. The provisions being clearly \ 
gone,thecrew had nothing but the prospect of starving, through ,, ; 
le^ld ahd hunger, during a long and dreary whiter. Insubei£? 
duration had crept among them before; and, with the utpost 
difficulty, they were now restrained from breaking intd ac- 
tual mutiny. For several months, they had to endure all sort£ 
of privations. They caught a few fish, or killed son/c birds 
yet they were Often compelled to eat the most disgusdkig food, 
such as torpid frogs, dug up from the frozen groubd. Se- 
veral of the crew sickenea ana died. At last, after 
was nearly consumed, the ice having now broken up, 
began to weigh anchor and to work into open sea. But 
the hardships seemed closing, a severer fate awaited Hudson, 
whoqg vehement or .captious temper had disgusted the bulk of 
h$s,crew. Headed by thcHugte and a young volunteer whom 
he had especially patronised ljmsy»^|p^»tfe£f«v : dieir aquund*. 
er, tied his hands, and thruftingnflh and eiHit sick 
the shallop, inhumanly turned it o-drift. Hinson and 
fortunate companions, thus abandoned with scarcely any si 
must have soon perished firdhiJiunger and cold. The i 
«rs of the mutiny, howeven diawotjong enjoy the fruits 
briipes. After breaking^^MfJSftStsmid plundering the stores, 
.they proceeded with ffid^upybut provoking the savages whom 
tfmyjnet by their wanton license, they wcre killed in some sharp 
conflicts. 'The rest of the crew, with great -difficulty, at length 
t^adifed Galway Bay in Ireland. 

®||The;disa8ter» of'Hudsoii excited commiseration; and, in die 
folhiwm^ season. Captain Thomas Button, then in the service 
experienced officer, afterwards knighted 
was despatched with the Resolution and 
eneof thoie a iamimes. Havingse- 
he sailed iu the beginning of May 1612. 

; junto Hudsott’s Bay ; but, having suf- 
" ; 8torm on the 18th of Augp*t, heVra« 
mA^rkdZ Mm refittiije kk 
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taslj. On the 16th of February, the ice broke up in Ke 
ver; but the Boy was not quite clear till two month* 

-“on examined the west tide, as high as the latitudHif 
he remarked a strong tide, which gave him hopes of a 
hem passage. Having performed this siflVey, lie arrived 
ndon, after a sliort run, in Autumn 1613. ’ 

Thomas Smith, and the rest of the Muscovy Company, 
sent Jonas Poole, with a bark of 70 tons, to explore 
>lar seas. He departed from Blackwall on the 1st of 
and, after surmounting the usual difficulties arising fitur 
ptther and shoals of ice, he ascended Davis’s Strait ai 
the 16th of June, as the latitude of 79° 50', but ob 
frozen sea extending northwards. In spite of all his 
he found it impossible to make any farther pro- 
after various adventures with white bears, he re* 
to London in the end of August. > 

Poole was again despatched toward Greenland by the same 
Company, in the successive years 1611 and 1612. In the first 
of these voyages, he saw ice lying liind, beyoncfcSpita^ 

bergen,J)f the latfitmlc strong current, which rei*- 
? approjpPVeqMffl^ps. • In nis last attempt, one 
ships witch accompanied him pushed northwards ttfo 
beyondpHttckluyt’s Headland, to the parallel of $2*. 
fhumber of whales were killedduring both voyages* But 
who seems to have fckp#* faithful servant and enter- 
prising mariner, was n h« career, bring, soon after 

his return, basely murdried^S^jft^id between Ratcliff and 
London, . . 

■ . In 1612, the same companies engaged Hell, who had visited 
Greenland before in the service of the King of Denmark;" and 
William Baffin, a very skilful mariner, acted as mate* Chi the 
22d of July, Hail entered Ratnelsfiord, in tire latitude of 67®, 
and began to look after the silver mine; but, m his return to 
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' were all enclosed by drift ice. But they worked out of j(; 

[ advanced to Maudlen Sound* in the latitude of 79° 3 I'. 
.^SuiefOye, and Baffin who accompanied him, endeavoured 
explore the icy girdle in a boat; but they could fiud no oudet* 
or get fny hi^er than the latitude of 7 9° 54?'. All beyond ' 
them appeared ice, stretching eight leagues from the shore/* 
the 15th of August, there was a very heavy fall of snow.j 
the sea began to freeze. The weather moderated after 1 
but it was how full time to think of returning home. 

The following year, Fotherbye was again despatched ta£b*£cn- 
land by the Muscovy Company, Having advanced tojhe lativ, 
‘tude of 79° 10', he was embayed with ice; but scarcell had he 
escaped this danger, than he was a second time enconA; 
the latitude of 78° 30' and overtaken besides by a terribV 
He was at last disentangled, however ; but, the thick f 
frequent shoals of ice prevented him from making any fifF 
progress, and gave him very faint hopes of the possibility of 
d i scouring a passage. 

— Ii^l614, G ibboirn isc been sent out in the Discovery ; 

but near the mouth of I i . Jh c suddeHy encom- 
passed with ice, and drivAi i»to^bavj*A 

the latitude of 58J°, on the coast of Labrador, rdiere lie v?^>b- 
liged to lie ten weeks exposed to the most imminent daufpiV 
Having at length escaped, Jm was glad to shape n is course direct- 
ly for England, without iitteh4j^?lg any farther enterprise. % 
In 1615, Sir Dudley DWes^^Jc^imn Jones, and other ad- 
venturers, not dislieart(^)A^ , ^'^fie various former failures, re- 
solved to renew the attempfc'of exploring the Arctic seas. They 
ga ve the command of the Discovery , a ship of 55 tons, to Robert 
Bileth, who hdd performed three voyages before to the north, and 
appointed William Baffin to serve as mate or pilot, with a crew 
of fourteen men and two bpys. On the 1 6th of April, they sailed 
$from Blackwall* and reached Cape Farewell oh the 6th of May. 

usual, much annoyed in their farther progress with 

| dense fogs and numerous shoals of icq, *011 the 27th of May, 
^ the' sleet- froze Wife shrowds and tackling; but die weather at 
th% saw the Resolution Islands, which appear- 
■■ : Sailing northwards through the drift 

ster of islands in'^the^dtu^^c^'-62^r'36V: 
ipwling and barking of dogs, ^hd peregiv- 
boats and canoes of the natives,; who 
^i^rf^Intercofursc. . The weather beinj«tldc^ 

. dipgerop. Inhere 
: ; the - west ; but on die J&th M 

. of 65% a h<^ fon^ whi^\ 
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tsey galled Cape Comfort. On doubling this point, they had 
thte mortification to sec land again trending to the west, aud.ixn^ 
minse bodies of ice. It was resolved, therefore, to 
anvYarther search for a passage, and from the latitude of 65° So* 
and $ 6 ° 10' of west longitude, they bent their coarse homewards, 
pg the next fortnight, they sailed through innumerable hills 
I crowded with walruses. On the 5tl» of Arngust^ they ve- 
to Resolution Island, and vouched Cape Clear oil the 6th 
Member. 

P following season, the same company sent the Discovery 
liletli again into the Arctic seas, the intelligent Baffin 
f as })ilot. His instructions were, to proceed along the 
Greenland and up Davis’s Strait as high if possible as 
lei of 80° ; and then, that lie should avoid the danger 
embayed,, by shaping a westerly and southerly course, 

" came to the latitude of 60°, thence work his way ffir the 
land of Yedzo or Japan. The ship started from Gravesend 
on the 26th of March, sailed down the Channel and round to 
Dartmouth, where she was detaiiiecl Jays by foul Leather 

and westerly windj^ On ^m^dptf^\pri l."sho again put tcFsCft* 
~a goods* ^ h e 14th of May, the coast 

fCenJand, if the paraHel of o5° 20'. Stome of the natives 
\v were fishAg, accompanied the ship for a considerable 
and appeared much disappoin ted that she did not: come to 
Schor. But Baffin still plio^u^A wards, till, on the 20th of 
May, he reached a fair s^md Jp tlia latitude of 70° 20'. Here 
lie stopped two days’; t>ut he perceived that the 

natives had fled with their hoa^^avh ig only a few dogs run- 
ning about the island. Resuming ms northerly course, he met 
large shoals of ice, which he cleared with difficulty on the 1st of 
June, and saw some inhabited islands in the latitude of 72° 45'. 




The wind proving contrary, the Captain and part of his crew 
took the opportunity of landing, but they found only four or five 
women concealed among the rocks, fly friemjjj^igris, how- 
ever, and presents of*old iron, the English qdneteu their fears, 
and procured some useful articles in barter younger wo- 

men ventured to come on board the shipload expressed great 
iistonishmept at what tliey saw ; yet, aft^ft^stihg, tliey r^fiiWd 
to eat the victuals offered to them. Qifthe 4th of Junp^DtafV 
fin sailed again, but met with such quaifcies pf thick icey that, 
having on Sie 9th reached the parallel o^|4 d ;:|^ . he foiled ; 

to • beatf m?&y towards the west, 

‘ latitade^ 
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jiirs, he had the satisfaction to perceive, that now the floating 
J& ft jV as nearly consumed » Yet few days passed without snfjw 
frost; so that the shrouds, ropes and sails, were a 
covered with ice. On the 1st of July, he came to an oj 
in the Aatitudc^of 75° 40'; but the wind turning a*he 
. stood oiit ZQ leagues from the shore, and again fell in wit| 

He now put hack, and was driven northwards in a thicl 
till he reached a cape in the latitude of 76° 35' ; «and, p* 
through a fine sound, he dropped both anchors under 
and. The storm having abated, he tried to discover 
anchorage, but could not approach the shore on accouij 
ice, which blocked it up. He saw here multitudes of 
and hence called this sound, which lies in the latitude i 
Whales 7 Sound . Before him, he descried, on the nor 
bank % of ice, terminated with land, extending beyond Kse 
rallel of 78 degrees. He therefore fell back tmout eight le w 
to an island which he called Hackluyt's Isle . Two days he 
searcU&l for anchoring ground without success; yet he had 
wdTO opportunity 0f-i5tSlte^ng the variation of the magnetic* 
needle, an$ was astonishe 
He remarked a cluster of H?n\^Tisn^r^, 
them, having been driven westwards bv a 
open sea, At the latitude of 74° 20', no e 
of July, another sound, wl^ch, being close guarded with 
precluded the hope of a pass&to#' He now sailed southward! 
keeping as near as possible/^ tmUpdj^ft^f the ice, but could not 
get sight of the land oil the 20th of July, to the 

parallel of 68°; and eveniUen, he could not approach within 
eight or nine leagues of the shore. Still attempting to master 
the spools of ice, nc descended to the latitude of 65° 40', till, see- 
ing no prospect of success, and the crew beginning to crow sickly, 
lie left in despair the west side of Davis's Strait, and bore away 
for Greenl and, which he reached on the 28tii of July, at the 
Jtude of Landing there on a small island, his sailors 

ieiied sorrel T|pd scurvy grass, which* they boiled in their 
drink they were restored to perfect - .health 
»r nine days. The natives brought dried 
“ ent times, till the <Jth of August, when 
ire. The wind was so favourable* that 
flhe coast of Ireland, and came to atlchor 

ll Of AugUSt. ; 

Jish whalers, he performed a sue-, 
and ti^endedig^ life ;| 2th Au- 

~ .frsMjfr: -Slat of 



galei 
on the l \ | 




Polar Ice, and a North-West Passage. if 

performed in the Polar seas- It showed that Davis’sNj^mtJj^ 
absolutely shut along the north side; and proved thr^ithe^'jdo 
exists on its western coast, or none whiclrm, torlBffiN 
time of the year, practicable. Baflm constructed a 
which, on account of the expense, was never published, 
very able and even scientific navigator, 
aids unfortunately killed, while making altimilllnical ob- 
^Jons, by a random shot, at the siege of Ormus in the East 

In([" m _ 

^impossible not to admire the daring enterprise which 
shed our early navigators. Indeed nothing has been 
attempti« since, in the Arctic seas* that deserves, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to be compared with their bold dis- 
coveries/ A very short enumeration of the subsequent voyages 
uiftert/kcn to those extreme regions, may therefore suflmgi, 

1631, Fox sailed from Deptford, and explored Htiqfem’s 
Bay, where lie made a number of valuable hydrograpl^fi^)- 
servations. In that very year, James was sent -from Bri|tof to 
the same quarter. He was obli^|i (V H^t^hrter on Cha fl e t Sii s * 
Island ayRic botfypjtf ^gfeg^out, though not farther north 
pamllA of buffered cruelly from the 

> cold, an/ were, besides, attacked by An alarming scut?* 
In 1668, fPrince Rupert, who was tond of commercial 
dilation, sent out Gillam, to examine Hudson's Bay, and 
ocured, next year, the singlfer patent, erecting that Com- 


for acting with very 


pany, which has always, 
selfish and narrow views* In of such complaints, 

the Hudson's Bay Company found* themselves in some mea- 
sure obliged to attempt the discovery of a north-west pas- 
sage. They sent, in 1720, Knight and Barlow, who were never 
afterwards heard of; and again, in 1722, Scroggs, who effected 
nothing of the smallest note. In 1 787, Mr Arthur Dobbs, a 
gentleman of considerable weight and iiiformati on, pr evailed ott 
tliat Company, by mere dint of importunity, to dtsJBftch a sloop 
for discovery ; but it returned without achievinclany thing. Ap* 
plication being next made to Government, aJMibfcetch, m 1741* ; 
was entrusted to Middleton, who examined/the shmres qf H 
aqn’s Bay from Repulse Bay to Cape GWifort, 
abundance of ice, but no opening. Mr I^bbs, disridsfiod f * * 
this result, now persuaded the public tofoEfca 
amount of 10,000/., for the purpose of 
tier better auspices. Two ships were accord] 
under the command of Moor and the 

wintered in 






iS \ Pplar Ice± ahd a Nortii-Wetf passage. Jiinfe 

'W' 1 i / 

S jp# distinct passage ; and the great object of their pursuit 
Red jjiiite hopeless. The Admiralty again sent the Lion 
r t<Tl)aVis\s Strait, in the years J776 and 1777, underJne 
successive comyiand of Lieutenants Pickersgill a*ud Lane ;j hut 
these nafyal officers made very little progress, and effect^ 
ife^^M^hatcver. 

• 4 & 

This retrospect of the voyages undertaken to tlice North 
ficiently proves that the Polar seas have remained in thtf 
condition during a series of ages. The great icy barj 
partially shift its position in different seasons ; but it so< 
to its ancient limits, and forever repels all approach 
vigator. 



*&tny 
of tll%N 
whales 5 
77° 30' f 


Whether some new application of liu man 
joined to perseverance, shall at last surmount . that fr 
P ar Mjy* still in the womb of time. We may indulge tine 
iuijprscarccly entertain any just expectation, of achieving 

jjjj)iy of the possibil ity of e ver sailing through the Polar seas into 
‘afsisHracific Qce^T^TpyWtV ^to be still less probable. If any 
passage really exists, it in l ^ ^ 1 latitude, be al- 
most constantly choked \vi^^cell*^ currents 

Snight serve to keep it open are feebler in theye Arctic n^&ns, 
siuceThe tides and other causes which product them, regularly 


* diminish in approximating^ the Pole. The notion of a stre 
rushing beneath a frozen arS* 
the power of the water tofcinelj 
ice, augments rapidly wi<r 


strewn 

(j^caimot be easily admitted ; fy<r 
idermine the incumbent 
^crease of its velocity, insomuch, 
that the rate of only threW^hiles an hour will multiply the ordi- 
nary effect of dissolution tenfold. 

Any passage from the North must evidently have its first out- 
let in the Tartarian Sea. That quarter especially, therefore, 
ipvites research. But the belief of the disjunction of the. A* 

| mericaiv Continent from the Old World has perhaps been too 
Wd* A little reflection will show on what slender 
rests. The Russian navigators, who by 
explored the White Sea, and reached the 
country of the Tschuktzkis, did not pro- 
they employed kotschis, a sort of cyafi 
working amidst ice, which easily 
asion requires, the planks being only fast^ 
by straps of leather* Such vessels, when 
cam of i<^, hr n^ ©flan*j* 

xjtj into ap -die; ' 

die' distinction appear ^^lnark- 
and an i^ 
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with snow* Till more conclusive evidence shall be%£>dii<> 
cd, we may consider Bering's Strait, not as the separatff&!N$ r 
twO great continents, but merely as the outran ce/Y<> a 
bajnjr. inland sea. Such is the idea of Captain Burney, whose 
rity lias deservedly much weight; both “Because the en- 
jthe peculiar advantage of sailing round the 
|e celebrated Cook, and because he lias devoted 

i to the .compilation and critical examination of the mt- 
^ reports of nautical discoveries. In a paper lately coui- 
gd to the Royal Society of London, he states the rai- 
led him and Mr Bailey, the astronomer, at the very 
^ illustrious commander was exploring, between the pa-. 
|T0 and 71 degrees, the expanse beyond Bering’s Strait* 
that it was only a mediterranean sea. Near the Strait 
found hardly any current ; and, above it, the watj 
generally smooth, entirely exempt from the infifft&^y: 
tides, and very shallow, its soundings rarely exceedi 
fathoms. An immense barrier of ice prevented, as usuaB 
farther advance to the North. Th i To drill 
the north-east ; a solid and impreg- 

bjd Intier projecting from the Asiatic 

Col^rifiU, in approaching m which, likewise, the soundings al- 
decreased. j These are obviously distinct indications of an 





sea. 
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David Ricardo, Esq. Kvol. 8vo« 
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jmy and Taxation . By 
pp. 589. Murray, Lon- 


O itch of our readers as take any interest in the progress of 
^ the science of Political Economy, or have attended to 
the discussions on«the Corn-Bill and the, State of the Currency* 
cannot be unacquainted with the merits andj#?TOhgs "of Mr 
Ricardo, His essay ! On the High Price qf^Bullion, ’ which 
was published previously to the Report Bullion Com- 

mittee, contains a concise, satisfactory, an^fupp^ 
of the principles regulating the distrib| 
metals ; and his reply to the observation 
the Report itself is not only the ablest vi 
ciples and opinions maintained in that; 
but gives by far the best exposition of the t 

^ subsequent pamf>hle^ 

On tho best 


aon 


of 

Vide . • 

rntimM tfe p?*% 
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riomjj$m Currency,’ were in ever}* respect worthy of his pre- 
vious refutation. His plan for making bank notes payable in 
fmjflion, j^plan which Mould afford all the security of a fluid 
currency, without any of the expenses of coinage, and 
the losrf arising from the tear and wear of the coins then 
4 m happy, original, and ingenious. At present J 
ever, w/Wot enter upon any inquiry into its merit! 
must confine ourselves to the work before us, — in .which ] 
cardo has examined the fundamental principle's on wl] 
science of Political Economy rests, and in which, t 
pears to us, he has done more for its improvement 
other writer, with perhaps the single exception of Dr /■ . * 

A very great, if not ‘the principal source, of the $ ° rs J,| to 
yhieh political economists have been betrayed, appealf v , 

jted in their confounding together the Natural i L> 

price of commodities. But the laws by whiclfTm. ^ 
re regulated, arc essentially different. Should the sup- 
any. necessa ry or desirable commodity be increased be- 
the e^fectTlitHBW or the demand of those who are 
able and willing to pay includ- 

ing in that expense the ortlirp^ the ca^jrl^a^ 
ployed, its price will decline. Those that ale inclinedS%^art 
with this commodity being more numerous tflan those thamarc 
inclined to purchase it at full value ; the former, to be able 

* and in order to save the* 
jg it up, will, by reducing its 
fcater portion of the community 
i Ts the pnly way in which, in ordi- 
nary cases, an excess of produce can be disposed of: and, be- 
sides, there are very many commodities of such a nature as will 
not admit of their being warehoused for any considerable pe- 
riod, and which must be sold for whatever they M ill bring. In 
* ' ^eveary case, too, it will be found mono advantageous for 

0 reduce their price, and thereby obtain 

1 whole quantity, than, in the expectation 
icm at a higher price, to incur the ex- 
on hand, and to be prevented from 



to dispose of the whole qi 
pense and loss attending 
price, endeavour to enj 
to become purchasers. 




the supjphr of any commodity foils 
iy demanded, the competition on the 
s greater than that on the part of the 

^ pme, should^ 

fii 
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up necessaries ; and are very reluctant to give up those liNurie# 
to which they have been accustomed* But whatever m r be tn&t 
► procure equal quantities m a season of scifrcity asfm^ 
„ of plenty, it is plain that they cannot all be successful ; 
at the producers of such commodities wul alwa Vs raise 
iriec to a par w ith the exertions of the consul 
iiem. Should the corn crop be consider we 
gffer 120s. or 160s. for a quarter of wheat, which might 
m y have been pm chased for 80s.; but unless we could 
icrcase the supply, those consumers who could with 
lord to pay tnis high price, or who could not afford 
krould be compelled to diminish their consumption* 
frinciples, we believe, are now vc ry gcnei ally admitted ; 
r apology might lie necessary for having stated them 1 ! 
Tlarge, if the enor which we wish to expose 11 “ “ " 

*Tn their general misapplication : For though it 
correct to sav, in reference to periods of short duration , ^ 

* exchangeable value of a commodity mci eases djrectW-rfS tile dw 

* mand, and inversely as the supply, y t^vicexWsa ; * nothing 
Jhe more Jflflrorrcct#?/ S* ^L^il^this reasoning, as man} politi- 
catacgjimusts liable done, x t% per ioSk of unlimited duration. It 
is tty cost of pro Auction, which is the permanent and ultimate 
regulator of the ^changeable value of every commodity* The 
occasional variations arising front an excess or deficient'} of 

or from a variation m tr/dc 




.supply, or iroiii a vurmuuii iu uv 
oscillations on one side or the 


lem.uid, are mere temporary 
for o<tehis given quantity. It is 
but seldom, indeed, that the ma/kf? pHcc and the real pi ice of 
a commodity entirely correspond ; but, except in cases of mono- 
poly, the one can never permanently continue either much abo\ e 
or inuch below the other. Should die market price of hats, for 
example, either from the circumstance of an excessive supply, or 
of a diminished consumption, be reduced considerably below their 
real price, or that^rice which is required to pay d u^ gxnense of 
their production, capital would be transferred tfoin the manu- 
facture of hats to some other employment; asahcrc can be no 
reason why the hatter should test satisfied wun less than the or- 
dinary rate of profit. And, on the otherjTand, if the market 
price of hats had been elevated above tfc^ir real price, capital 
would have flowed into that department oflindustry ; and com* 
petition would very soon have reduced theifcprice to it^ natural 
level, or to that sum which would cover the^xpense of prodtto 
tion, including in that expense die ordinary rate of profit op 
the capital employed in the manufacture. 

Tins is a principle of the greatest importance, and which ought 
never to be lost sight of. when %mLv% ke* pipe* in tb* 
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any commodity, we can never know whether that fall in 
^really acb^mtagemis, or whether a part of the wealth of the pro-* 
ducers has not been gratuitously transferred to the con&umers^uu- 
less we are at t(j“ same time informed, whether the cost of produc- 
tion liaf, been diminished. If this has been the case, tlie/iiill of 
be. permanent ; but if this has not been the disc, if. 
the cKpimseW production continues the' same, prices rnuJt jAy 
soon rise to their former level. It is the same with ft rise omhees. 
JSJo rise can continue, except where the cost of produc; has 
been proport louahly increased. If ibnt cost has remaned **£- 
tionary, or has not increased in a corresponding rat v o, prices , 
will decline as soon as the causes of temporary enhancement 
are removed. 

*The comparative values of gold and silver in the i&trkcf) of 
are at present in the proportion of about J**, 

: not, however, a consequence, as is very generally sup- 
of the supply of gold being l< ss, and the demand for it 
rcntWTtT*M*^b^ arises solely from the comparative 

■miffculty of i t s prod uctioTH^Jfth e expenses x»f producing equal 
quantities of gold and ‘ : 4 ni!l a "^|r r avehse mariegt 
prices would also be equal. ^AltliotfgTi the cFmand 
these metals should permanently be greater lian for theolicr* 
that circumstance would make no different ('whatever on fhoir 
relative values. It u ould a^lvjJ'y attracting a greater poitioL of 
capital to the producing of lluWnotal which was most in denmml, 
proportion the supply tojfr e c o Mftmntien ; but, as it would nei- 
ther increase nor dhnimsh mo cost of its production, it could 
not exercise any lasting influence on its price. The influx of 
the precious metals into Europe, subsequent to the discovery of 
America, is estimated to have lowered their value to about one- 
fourth part of what they had formerly possessed. But the con* 
tinned depression of the value of gold and silver since that 
epoch, h^Mlpt been a consequence of the increase of their 
quantity, l>ut\f the comparative facility with which the mines 
of Mexico andVeru are worked. Had the expense of extract- 
ing gqjd and silvA from them been as great as the expense of 
their extraction Jfr<mi the mines of Europe and Asia, the fall in 
the value of tfnf pratious metals, posterior to the discovery of 
America, would ha* been but temporary ; and, long ere now, 
Unless the expemdfof milling had been reduced, they would 
have tCCpvereu th Jty former value. 

' It would be easy to extend these remarks; but we have al- 
^ ready mI< 1 enough to explain our meaning : And shall now di- 
f&e % our attention to th^ inquiry with which Mr Ricardo com* 
mehcesihis woiV; , and^ndbavour to determine the Circumstaiv 
m which regulate the cost of Urn production of a conunodity, 
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and the elements which enter into its real price- This, ^of all 
others, the most important, as it is the most radical, inqu mfcln 
'tli^ whole science of political economy; ami, without possessing 
acciyate notions on this subject, it is impossible to advance a 
single step without falling into errors. ^ 

Dt Smith was of opinion, that, in that early and 
^ci(|y, which precedes both the accumulation and the 

apj|)^4}iriatioa of land, the proportion between the quantities 
of ]M)our necessary for acqufring different objects, was the 
ortfy *er|c ui n stan ce which could afford any rule lor exchanging 
fiiem taf one another. 4 If, among a nation of hunters, * he 
■observe|, ‘ it usually costs twice the labour to kill a beaver which 
4 it docRfto kill a deer, one beaver would naturally exchange for, 
4 %n' beworth two deer. It is natural, that what is usually**!^ 
4 bnjduce of two days’ or two hours’ labour, should bo,w;qf4h 
^'feiible of what is usually the produce of one dayV1*’. l Kpc 
4 hour’s labour. In this state of things, the whole prli^d*^ 

4 labour belongs to the labourer; and the mumtitefty' Ictffift 
* commonly employed in acqtiiriiijp^Si^ |uWucing an^ coiwssw 
4 dity, is^the ich can regulate the (quantity 

*%of iupnir whiffet if ough^comnJHnly to purchase, command, or 
4 wSnauge for. f * 

Ms soon, however, as capital lmd been accumulated, and as 
«/on as a rent was paid for land,, l)r Smith, f ami with hini| 

/ *W - ' ... 

* Wealth of Nations,* vol, h. p. 

f ‘ In this state of things, the%nole^produce of, labour does not 
always belong to the labourer. He must, in most cases, share it with 
the owner of the stock which employs him. Neither is the quantity 
•f labour commonly employed in acquiring or producing any com- 
modity, tKe only circumstance which can regulate the quantity which 
it ought commonly to purchase, command, or exchange for. An ad- 
ditional quantity , it is evident, must be due for the profits of the 
w sfcock which advanced the wages, and furnished the/utWrials, for that 
labour. .. ■ ■. ' •' V.'.'-' ■ 

V As soon as the land pf* any country has a® bedsOthe private pro- 
perty, the landlords, like all other men, love 4p Itehp where they 


perty, the landlords, like all other men, love to where they 
never sowed, and demand a rent even for its* natdr^ J^^uce; Tho^ 

^ wocwl : the grass of the^eld^^a^ of . : 


wocwl : the grass of the^lleW^ . : 

• ; the hafifif ^hichi;; when land was. ib-cown^^ ; 

; the,;trontdi'h^ gafering them, comey 

tional pri ce hxed upon them. t ' He i^UjsttheirFpa^ fi^ : ''thedicense' ta ;: .;;', 
fgathe? them ; and must give up to the landlord a portion of what hi*. 

: ■ the price of this portion ^oastitut^.th^OTSi . qjf 

' • 'the .^grieilteir 
: ■ W$Sh NaHom r *pVji < JS$ J ' 
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cver^thcr political economist down to Mr Ricardo, were of 
opifuon, that thp circumstances which, in a rude state of society, 
HfuEff determined the exchangeable value of commodities, wquld 
be altered. They considered the profits of 9tock, and the/rent 
of land| as then entering os component parts into price | and 
held, that the real price of commodities, o| the 
cost of thG^ploduction, would be increased by every inc 
in the ordinary rate of profits, in the rate of wages, and jpoflifc 
rent of lancL 

Mr Ricardo, however, is of a very different opinion, 
riders that the accumulation of capital, and the paymentTof r eSt B 
have no effect whatever in increasing the real price of {commo- 
dities; and that, in every cose, the exchangeable value of such 
jUMftin be increased in quantity by the exertion of human indfis- 
_ j, on die production of which, competition operatfcqwfch- 
train t, can only be augmented by an augmentati&ln# 
Entity of labour necessarily required to bring them to 



—Wr Kicanlo 


d and supported this new and im- 
' * * ‘ and 


of 


nortant doctrine with ingesmity, 

ili a manner which is completely cj^cmslve f to its iWiu. 
Perhaps, however, he has given too muthemaf cal a castb 
reasoning, to make it perfectly intelligible to the generalii 
readers ; and, therefore, injjhe following observations, we i 
endeavour, though we are fuHj^ware of the difficulty of 
task, to demonstrate the truth of this thepry in a somewhat more 
familiar and simple mamrer'^wfeferring such of our readers as 
wish for a full and satisfactory exposition of the principles on 
which it rests, and of the various important consequences to 
which it leads, to Mr Ricordo^s own work. 

If, then, to revert to the example given by Dr Smith, we 
suppose the huntsmen of the deer and the beaver to have 
been einployed by t’vo capitalkts— -and that <thcy were mid a 
certain rateoA wages for their labcmr-^-stUl the one* beaver 
would have exchanged for the two deer* exactly in the same 
sner as when fie hiinters, instead of being employed for 
' tfawfe' operations on their own account. 

' to be wore sevet^ am 
These drewnsiknees 
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but this is owing to the nature of the work itself, and has no* 
thing to do with the fact of wages being paid to the worMhftm* 
or of tJieir working for themselves. II one hour’s labour 15TT-' 
voted to the killing of a beaver, had, in a rude state of society, 
froirij the superior skill and activity, or the greater expenditure 
of annual exertion which it required, been reckoned 
***0 the labour of a whole day devoted to the killing of a deer, 
one beaver would have been exchanged tor one deer. Af- 
ter the hunters had been engaged as servants to some master 
huntsfrnan or capitalist, the wages of those engaged an hour in 
beaver hunting would be equal to the wages of those engaged a 
' day in deer hunting; and the produce of their labour would still 
retain the same relative value in the market. 


Hut, iii such an inquiry as this, it is not at all necessary to ad- 
vert to the particular rates at which different kinds of labour are 
In the payment of wages, allowance is always made for the 
different degrees of skill required in the workmen, and for thy dif- 
ferent intensity of the labour to be performed. It is tins vOKiefy 
renders 4s. or 5s. a day paid to a jeweller oi eWiieaver, not r&tK 
ly a greater reward than 1 s v t;* 2s. paid to a convinpu farm- 
servant|/ v If it wjfe any *F reasonable compensation 

for^Js^rsuperior. tjkill, precision, accuracy, and strength requir- 
ed in these businesses, there would be an influx of labourers to 


the jeweller and coalheaver trades ; and competition would soon 
rdfluqe the rate of wages in thfon to its proper level, or to tluit 
sum which is barely adequate to remunerate such workmen* 
In the following remarks we shall, thl^fore, exclude all consir 
deration of the difference m th<£ sjjecies of labour, and shall sup- 
ple die rate of wages, that rate, to be 

quite uniform and general. 

From what has* been already stafed^ it cannot we think be 
disputed, that if a certain quantity of goods, twenty pairs of 
stockings for exam^fle, manufactured by irulependept workmen, 
fteely exelianged for forty pairs of gloves, manufactoyed undtar 
simjlarc^ui^tui^ continue to do R after both sets 

of worfcmto had conic to oe employed by son^ niaster inanu&c- 
turer. r ; v.|iji. . it is tru6, as £>r Smttifei Sas observed, 

that pmluce-^^- labour: wo^Jdhe^ 
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more stockings in exchange for his gloves, the latter would have 
it in his power to reply, that the same cause affected him to 
'precisely the same extent. After workmen had been hired, the 
value of both gloves and stockings would be specifically divided 
into two different portions — the wages of labour and the profits 
of stock;, but it would not be at all increased. The cause 
which Dr Smith supposes would increase the price of the stock- 
ings, would, if it had any effect, equally increase the price of 
gloves, and of every other commodity ; that is, it would leave 
the relative values of them all just as it found thenu Twenty 
pairs of stockings would still exchange for forty pairs of gloves, 
and would continue to do so, until some change had taken place 
in the quantity of labour necessary to the production of the one 
or. the other. It is this quantity of labour, and not the manyer 
in which the value produced by it is afterwards divided, that de- 
termines the real price or the worth in exchange of every* com* 
-modhy. 

^ Tfie circumstance of one set of labourers continuing inde- 
pendent, cannofr«u*i>Ie them, as has been contended, to dispose 
of their goods at a cheaper ra teJthjffi those rgjiich had been ma- 
nufactured by other laboi^rs«*W^ing dli dcqpunt of V master. 
The profits of stock would be included in the price of Ui04%jfa- 
modities manufactured by the one as well as by the other. An 
independent workman, is only another name fop- a capitalist 
who personally superintends the •employment /ff iiis own stock. 
Industry by itself is unable to produce almost any commodity 
possessed of exchangealjJ# value. Li the rudest state of society, 
some capital would be required to support the persons engaged 
ip hunting and fishing, and to construct the weapons necessary 
to enable them to kill wild animals r And hence the exchange-; 
able value of such animals would depend, not merely on the 
quantity of labpjir required to effect their destruction, .after, 
hunting and fishing tackle had been provide^ hut on the whole 
quantity qfiahdur required to effect that object; in<?ludhig tliere^ 
in a certain proportion of the labour necessary tofum 
implement, or coital, without which die could not 
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man. He must not only possess a capital adequate to main- 
tain himseJf and his family until his shoes can be brought to 
market, but he must also be able to provide himself 
workshop and tools, to advance money to the tanner to pay his { 
leather, &c. &c. If he did not, exclusive of the*ordinnry wages 
of labour, realize a rate of profit on this capital equal to what 
.was obtained by the master shoemaker, he would lend it to 
him, and wofk on his account ; and it is obvious he could not 
realize a greater rate of profit, because his shoes could not be 
sold at a higher price than those manufactured by the capitalist. 

In this way, the profits of stock constitute a component part 
of the value of every commodity; but that value is not, as we 
aliall afterwards show, at all influenced by the circumstance 
of|thc rate of profit being high or low; it depends entirely 
on the total quantity of labour required to bring the commodity 
+o market. 

The distribution of the labour necessary to the production 
of a commodity among several hands, can, in like manner, make 
no alteration on this result. » 

4 ‘In estimating, * says Mr Hicardo, 6 the exchangeable value of 
stockings; we shall find that ^alua, comparatively with other 
things, depends on the total quantity of labour necessary to manu- 
facture them, and' to bring them to market. First, there is the la- 
bour nec^ss^ry to cultivate the land on which the raw cotton is 
grown ; seconcByw the labour of conveying tlie cotton to die country 
where the stockm^ire to be manufactured, which includes a por- 
tion of the labour besfttowd in building the ship in which it is con- 
veyed, and which is charged in the freight of the goods ; thirdly, 
the labour of the spinner and weaver ; fourthly, a portion of the la- 
bour of the engineer, smith, and carpenter, who erected the build- 
ings and machinery by the help of which they are made ; fifthly, 
the labour of the retail dealer and many others, whom it is unneces- 
sary further to particularize. The aggregate sum of these various 
kinds of labour, determines the quantity of other things for which 
these stoddngs will exchange, while the same consideration of the 
various quantities of labour which have been bestowed on those other 
things, will equally govern the portion of them which will be given 
for the other. 

1 To convince ourselves, * continues Mr Ricardo , i that this is the 
real foundation of exchangeable valfce, let us suppose any improve- 
ment to be made in the means of abridging labour in any one of the 
various processes through which the raw cotton must pass, before the 
manufactured stockings come to the market, to* be exchanged fat o- 
ther things ; and observe die effects which will follow. If fewer men 
were required to cultivate the raw cotton, or if fawer sailors were 
employed in navigating, or shipwrights in constructing die ship hi 
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which it Was conveyed to us ; if fewer hands were employed in rais- 
ing the buildings and machinery, or if these, when raised, were ren- 
>de*c4 more efficient, the stockings would inevitably fall in value, 
apd, consequently, command less of other things- They would fall, 
because a less quantity of labour was necessary to their production ; 
and would therefore exchange for a smaller quantity of those things 
in which no such abridgment of labour had bet it made- ’ 

Important, however, as this principle unquestionably is, the 
consequences to which it feeds are still more so.* Nothing in 
the whole science of political ccononjy was vockoned better esta- 
blished, than that n rise or a f ill of the rate of wages was at- 
tended by a proportionable increase or diminution of the pike 
of commodities. But if the exchangeable value of a commodi- 
ty is not increased, except by an increase of the quantity of la- 
bour necessary for its production, this cannot possibly be flic 
case.' In such circumstances, its value will not be augmented 
by an enhancement of the rate of wages. 

Thus, supposing the value of monej to bo invariable, and 
the quantity of labpnr necessary to produce 1000/. worth of 
gloves to remain tUc same, the glovos v^ r onld continue to sell for 
that sum, whether the wagc*MfcC*wdJy paid to the mal ufacturcr 
amounted to 500/., to BOO/., or to 900/. Commodities, V short, 
would continue to sell alter the rise of wages. For the very same 
price as before, but the proceeds would be differently divided : — 
A greater share would belong toxhe labourer, yrfwftf a less to the 
capitalist : or, wliat is the same thing, tkev^SfiU of stoifc would 
be diminished. ^ 

In order to illustrate this proportion, we may be allowed 
to make a supposition, which, although it can never actually 
take place, will serve to set our doctrine in a clearer point 
of view. Should the quantities of labour necessary to bring 
every different species of commodities to market be increased 
in exactly the same relative proportions, their comparative ex- 
changeable value would remain unaltered? while their real 
price would, however* be augmented* A bushel of corn would 
not then exchange for a greater quantity of muslins, or of 
broad cloth* than it did before the increased expense of its 
production { btot it would represent a greater quantity of la- 
bour- Ii* such circumstance^ although the palm of comnno- 
qjitiesi would remain stationary, the wealth *m comforts of the 
whole soddjy would be diminished. $ My pksevt would have 
tywm* greater e&r&m to obtain a erimtn pmartton of any 
#f^Wmeclityj but, as the expense of ptmmm nU emmo* 
mm had been equally increased, it would hot be mtfamn to 
t Mate greeter exertions to obtain one particular species than 
another* ^ 
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But, if a general and proportionable increase in the cost ol‘ 
producing commodities would not alter their relative values to 
one another, how is that to be effected by a general and pnlpor* 
tiouable rise of wages ? The thing is obviously impossible. If a 
beaver exchanged for a deer, when wages were at Is. per diem, 
it must do the same thing when they are imivn sally increased 
to 10s. or 20s. The market price of the beaver and of the deer 
would remain unchanged; but, alter wages had been increased, 
tig} eater share of that price would belong to ihe labourer, and 
a lest? to the capitalist than previously* The real price of corn- 
moditics would, it is obvious, not be in the least affected by 
this increase of wages. The quantity of labour necessary to 
their production would not be increased; and it would, there- 
in! e, be equal Jy easy to obtain them. 

We believe we may now leave this part of our subject. But, 
as the doctrine, that a rise of wages is constantly followed by an 
increase of prices, 1ms been so very generally entertained, we 
jshali subjoin the following observations of Mr Ricardo, which 
set the truth of his theory in a new and smiling point of view. 

‘ To sqy that commodities are raised in price, is the name thing as 
to say, JEimt money is lowered in relative value ; for it is by connno- 
dilk's mat the relative value of gold is estimated, if, then, all com- 
moditie&igsc in price, gold could not come from abroad to purchase 
those dArhommodities, but it would go from home to be employed 
vvith advantage*foy)urchasi»g the comparatively cheaper foreign com- 
modities. It appeh^jthen, that the rise of wages will not raise the 
prices of commodities/Whether the met*] from which money is made 
be produced at home or in a foreign country. All commodities can- 
not rise at the same time, without an addition Jto the quantity of mo- 
ney. To purchase any additional quantity of gold from abroad, com- 
modities must be cheap , and not dear . The importation of gold, and 
a rise in the price of all home-made commodities, by which gold is 
purchased or paid for, are effects absolutely incompatible. The ex~ 
tensive use or paper nvoney does not alter this question ; for paper 
money conforms, or ought to conform, to the value of gold ; gnd, 
therefore, its value is influenced by such causes only as influence the 
value of that motel/ * i 

* The wdversally received opinions respecting the effect of ft 
rise of wages oh the price of’ commodities, have obviously 
originated m cpidbuadkig a rise in the money price of wages 
with a rim to their md pnee* Every inference, however, m to 
the rate of wages at pinti^uJftr periods, not deduced from an to- 
▼atftatfta dearly dtsttoguisMsig whether the exchangeable va- 
lue of money hftd remained unaltered, must be essentially ej> 
wmom The money wages of labour may he raised from Is, 
A o Shu or per diem ; and yet the real wages of the labour^ 
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that is, his share of the produce qf his labour, may be diminish- 
ed. This has been actually the case in Britain during the last 
twchty-five years. Money wages wore, in 1810, double of what 
they had been in 1790 ; but, as the exchangeable value of our 
currency had been more than proportionably reduced, the no- 
minal price of commodities rose still faster than wages, and the 
condition of the labouring classes was altered very much to the 
worse. In such cases, to ascribe the rise of prices to the rise of 
wages, would be evidently absurd : In no case, however, will it 
be round, that a real rise of wages, unaccompanied with 4 a fall 
in the value of money, was ever followed by a rise in the price 
of commodities. 

But this is not all. — Although the exchangeable value of a 
commodity, or its real price, is in no case whatever incrcaled 
by an increase in the rate of wages, it may, and in very many 
cases actually is, thereby t educed in its real price, or has its ex-' 
changeable value diminished. 

It will not be difficult to establish this seemingly paradoxical 
conclusion. Suppose the twenty pairs of stockings, which ex- 
changed for the forty pairs of gloves, to have beeusjv holly or 
partially the produce of ■Maclnnery, and the gloves of^nanual 
labour, it is clear* that when wages rose, the stacking manufac- 
turer must either reduce the price of his stockings, okgct more 
than the common and ordinary profits of stoc^e'TJoi having 
any increase of wages to pay for that part of th/work performed 
by machineiy, and, of course, being so J&e'ln a better situation 
than the employers of labourers, whose wages we suppose to 
have been universally raised, if he did not voluntarily reduce 
his prices, there would be an influx of capital to his particular 
department of industry ; and as others could furnish themselves 
with machines at the satne price they had cost him, they would 
soon be so multiplied, that he would unavoidably bo obliged to 
sink the price of his goods, till they afforded only the usual and 
general rate of profits. 

But as capital employed in the great work of production, 
whether it consist 6f circulating capital, that is, of capital de- 
voted to the payment of workmen’s wages, provisions, raw ma- 
terials, &c., or of fixed capital, that is, of capital vested in ma- 
dttoory, workhouses, warehouses, &c., must be reproduced from 
tint commodities manufactured, their real price will be more 
him affected by arise of wages, according to the greater or 
]«* rdittty of the capital. 

* says Mr Ricardo, 4 when profits are at 10 per cent., a ccr- 
t&n.momt of capital. Suppose 20,000/., be employed in supporting 
productive labour, cod bo annually consumed and reproduced, as 
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it is when employed in paying wages; then, to afford this rate of 
profit on 20 , 000 /., the commodities produced must sell for 22,0004 
Now, suppose labour so to rise, that instead of 20,000/. being jxjfc'- 
ficient to pay the wages of labour, 20,952/. is required ; then profits 
will fall to five per cent. ; for as these commodities jsrould sell for no 
more than before, viz. 22,000/., and to produce them, 20*952/. would 
J>e requisite, there would remain no more than 1,048/. of profit on a 
capital of 20,952/* If labour so rose, that 21,153/. were 4 required, 
profits would fall to 4 per cent. ; and if it rose so that 21,359/. was 
employed, profits would fall to 3 per cent. ’ 

Now, suppose that a machine is made which can manufac- 
ture commodities without any manual labour whatever; and 
suppose, too, that its value is 20,000/., and that it is fitted to 
last 100 years — When profits were at 10 per cent., the whole 
value of the goods produced annually by this machine would 
be 2000/. 2s. lid.; for the profit of 20,000/., at 10 per cent., 
is 2000/. ; and an annuity of 2s. lid., accumulating at 10 per 
cent, will, in 100 years, replace a capital of 20,000/. But as 
no wages would be paid by the ow ner of the machine, he would, 
after a rise of wages had reduced the proi'iks of stock in those 
departments of industry where the assistance of workmen was 
requiapd, be obliged, because oF tK? competition of capitalists, 
tffre duc^the price of his commodities to such a sum as would 
yield oijp^he common and ordinary rate of profit, and be suf- 
ficient to replace the machine itself at the end of 100 years. 
Thus, to use^Bs^ words of Mr Ricardo — 

— ‘ when profits ‘Ml -to 5 per cent., the price of his goods must 
fall to 1007/. 13s. 8 d., viz. 1000 /. to pay his profits, and 7 /. 13s. 8 d. 
to accumulate for 100 years at 5 per cent., to replace his capital of 
20,000 /. When profits fell to 4 per cent., his goods must sell for 
816/. 3s. 2 d. ; and, when at 3 per cont., for 632/. 16s. 7 d. By,a 
rise in the price of labour, then, under 7 per cent, or, what is the 
*ame thing, by a fall of profits to that extent, which has no effect on 
the price of commodities wholly produced by labour, a fall of no less 
^ is effected on those commodities wholly produced 

tby machinery calculated^ last 100 years. ’ 

K this machine were only calculated -te last 10 ye^s, the 
price of the ^cnih^ would be less affected by 


/On this hypothesis, when 

~ ' ' t flniy 4 i( 3, &c. year?* 
rise of wages.' 
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According, therefore, as machinery is more or less durable. 
Or according as the fixed capital employed in producing com- 
modities ajrproaches more or less to the nature of circulating 
capital, prices will be less or more affected by a rise of wages 
and a fall of profit. Mr Ricardo calculates, that when profits 
fall from 10 to 3 per cent., the goods produced with equal capi- 
tals will fall 

68 per cent, if the machine would last - 100 years. 

28 per cent, if it would last - - * 10 ditto. 

1 3 per cent, if it would last - S ditto. 

And little more than 6 per cent, if it would last \ ^ 

only - - - J 

It appears, then, that in proportion to the quantity and the 
durability of the fixed capital employed in any kind of produc- 
tion, the relative prices of those commodities on which such ca- 
pital is employed, will vary inversely as wages — that is, they w nil 
Jail as wages rise . It appears, too, that no commodities whatever 
arc raised in absolute price, merely because wages rise ; that they 
never rise unless additional labour be bestowed on them ; but 
that all commodities, in the production of which fixed capital 
enters, not only do not rise wi*h a rise of wages, but Absolutely 
fall. And it further appears, that as the employers of labour- 
ers arc altogether unable to indemnify themselves by rising the 
price of their goods, for any increase of wages thqgdtnfiy nave 
to pay to their workmen, a rise of wages is onJy'Snothcr name 
for a fall of profits^ and vice versa . Those ^Idngs appear to us 
to be clearly made out in the work before &V — mid it is needless 
to enlarge on their importance. They enter deeply into all the 
investigations of political economy, and give a new aspect, in- 
deed, to the whole of that science. 

The theory, however, which teaches that the exchangeable 
value of a commodity can only be increased by an increase in 
the quantity of labour necessarily expended on its production, 
would not be complete, if it could be shown *tliat Rent entered 
as a component part into price; for if this were really die case, 
it would follow, that prices must vary as rents vary, or that the 
one must rise and mil with every rise and fall of the other. It 
is therefore necessary briefly to inquire into die nawux ano 
causes or wjnt. 

fit i»,not easy to imagine that any inquiry into a complex and 
dpkult subject, could be more sansfectorily conducted than that 
f Mr Ricardo, regarding the nature of Refit t although) on this 
4dL ‘ J “W he Is not equally original as in other parts of his work* 
k given a much better exposition of the principles which 
the rise and Ml of rent, than any other writer; but 
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the leading facts, which show that rent does not enter into prirc, 
were previously ascertained in two pamphlets of very great me- 
rit, jnibliahed almost at the same instant by Mr Malthus, 
a ‘ Fellow of the University of Oxford.’ Mr Ricardo’s prin- 
cipal merit consists in his having traced the Ultimate conse- 
quences of this doctrine, — in having stripped it of the errors b y 
which it had been encumbered, — and m having shown its import- 
ance to a right understanding of the fundamental principles of 
political economy. 

Kent is properly — 4 that portion of the. produce of the earth 
which is paid by the former to the landlord for the use of the 
natural arid inherent powers of the soil. ’ If buildings have been 
erected on a farm, or if it has been enclosed, drained, or in any 
way improved, by an expenditure of capital and labour, the 
sum which a farmer would then pay to the landlord for its use, 
would be composed not only of what we call rent, but of a re- 
muneration for the use of trie capital which had been laid out 
in improving the soil. In common language, these two sums 
are always confounded together, und or 'the ^ame of rent ; but, 
in an inquiry of this nature, it is necessary to consider them as 
perfectly distinct. The laws by^lmdi profits and rent are re- 
gelated, being totally different, those which regulate the one 
only, cai^fot be accurately ascertained, if they 'arc' not ..separate- 
ly consioBl#!^ 

II any j^ipB^ity could be had at all times, and without any 
exertion, it woulCh^ye ho exchangeable value, however necessary 
it might be to our ^comfort, or even existence. Ip many situa- 
tions, water, from its great plenty, and from the ease with which 
any person can make himself master of any quantity of it, has 
no value in exchange ; and in no case would we give the small- 
est sum for i nnumerable barrels of atmospheric air. Now, on 
the same principle, it is evident, that if the supply of land was 
inexhaustible, an^ if it was all of die smne qnality, and equally 
well situated, no such thing as rent would ever be heard of \ 
hbpe^h 

itfhhfo he m§ht g^t atpleaimreforn 

• ■ Qh the with rich and 
fertile fond, th^re toy rent? 'and it is oniy because land, 
is .of ivifk ruswjkrir* 
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tnences on that of the first quality, and the amount of that rent will 
depend on the difference in the quality of these two portions of land. 
Where land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent imme- 
diately commences on the second, and it is regulated as before, by 
the difference iiV tlicir productive powers. At the same time, the 
rent of the first quality w ill rise, for that must always be above the 
rent of the second, by the difference of the produce which they 
yield with a given quantity of capital and labour. With every step 
in the progress of population, which shall oblige a country to have 
recourse to lands of a worse quality, to enable it to raise its flupply 
of food, — rent on all the more fertile land will rise. ’ 

Now, the sole reason why rent begins to be paid on land of 
the first quality, whenever land of a secondary quality is taken 
into cultivation, is, because on the inferior land a greater ex- 
penditure of capital and labour is necessary to afford the same 
produce. When the wants of society force us to have recourse 
to poorer soils, rent immediately begins to be paid on land of 
ihc first quality, just because there cannot, in the same country, 
be two rates of " profit .-—and if we suppose, that with an equal ex- 
penditure of capital and labour, land, of different degrees of fer- 
tility, yields 100, 90, SO, 7Q, quarters of wheat, the 10 quar- 
ters of excess on the first over the socond, would, when th?y were 
both cultivated, really constitute rent, whether they were laniled 
by landlords or tenants ; — for the cultivator of the inferior land 
would obtain the same profits on his capital if he were to culti- 
vate the richer land, and be able, over arjd above, to pay 10 

Q uarters as rent. In like manner, the 20 r quarters of excess of 
tie first over the third, would, after lands of the third degree 
of fertility had been cultivated, constitute rent, and so on as 
lands of inferior quality were successively brought under culti- 
vation. 

* If then, * to use the words of Mr Ricardo, € good land existed 
in a quantity much more abundant than the production of food for 
the increasing population required, or if capital *could be indefinitely 
employed without a diminished return on tjie old land, there could 
be no rise of rent ; for rent invariably proceeds from the employment 
of an additional quantity of labour, with a proportioimbly less re- 
iurii, * 

The raising of raw produce is extremely different from eveiy 
other species of industry. In manufactures the worst machi- 
is 0m set in motion* and every day its powers *re im- 

L and it is rendered capable of yielding a greater amount 
ee with the same expense. The discovery of a new 
Mb or of a more expeditious and less expensive method 
dflptmufiicturing* very soon supersedes the older end clumsier 
machinery previously in use ; while the consequent competition 
7 
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never fails to reduce the price of commodities to the sum which 
the least expensive method of production lieccsmiily requires 
for their manufacture. 

In agriculture, on the contrary, the best machinery, that is, 
the best soils , are first brought under cultivation, and recourse 
is afterwards had to inferior soils, requiring a greater expendi- 
ture of capital and labour to produce the same supplied. The 
improvement* made in the construction of Cuming implements, 
and the ameliorations of agricultural management, which oc- 
casionally occur in the progress of society, really reduce the 
price* of raw produce, and, operating like the improvements 
made in manufacturing machinery, so far assimilate the two 
sjjecies of industry. Rut, in agriculture, the fall of price, 
wfiicli is permanent in manufactures, is only temporary. Any 
fall which may take place in the real price of raw produce, as 
it will enable every class of society to procure a greater quanti- 
ty of it than before, in exchange for their manufactured com- 
modities, or for their labour, must raise the profits of stock, 
and, of course, must lead to an increased ^cumulation of ca- 
pital. Bat as the industry of agnation must always be in pro- 
portion to the amount of its capital? this accumulation neces- 
sarily leads to a greater demand for labour, to higher wages, to 
an increased population, and, consequently, to a further de- 
mand for raw produce, and to an increased cultivation. A- 

i 'ricultural improvements check, for a while, the necessity of 
mving recourse to inferior soils ; but the check can only be 
temporary. The stimulus which they at the same time apply to 
population soon equalizes the demand with the supply; and, by 
a reaction of a different kind, raises prices, and forces the cul- 
tivation of poor lands. 

Although, therefore, agricultural improvements really reduce 
the price of food, or raw produce raised on land of the best 
quality; yet the absolute necessity with a growing population, 
of having recourse to land of an inferior quality, must elevate 
its market price. Wlieat may be raised in the Carsc of Gowrie, 
or in the vale of Gloucester, at perhaps a fifth or a sixth part of 
the expense necessary to raise equal quantities of that grain m o- 
thcr districts of the country ; but it cannot bo sold one farthing 
cheaper than the produce of the poorer soils ; for, if it were, the 
cultivhtors of the inferior land would be obliged to abandon their 
employment altogether, and the necessary supplies of food would 
no longer be obtained. It is all one to the consumers, whether, in 
an advanced stage of society, the excess of price over the coat 
of production on lands of the first quality, is paid to a landlord 
0* farmer* It must be paid to the one or the other; for, with*- 
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out this rent, or, what is the very same thing, without this ex- 
cess of price, none but the very best lands could be cultivated. 
Keforc the price of raw produce could be reduced so low as to 
yield nothing but the orainary profits of stock, even from land 
of the best quality, all the inferior soils would be thrown out 
of cultivation ; ami, in this country, under these circumstan- 
ces, perhaps not onc-tcnth part of the present amount of produce 
could be raised. * 

The price, therefore, at which raw produce sells in the mar- 
ket, is its natural price ; it is the price which is necessary to 
procure the requisite simply, and is not in the slightest degree 
influenced by cither high or low rents. Rents are only paid by 
those lands which yield ail excess of produce after paying the 
expenses of labour and the ordinary profits of stock; buff in 
every progressive country, lands are always taking into culti- 
vation, which yield at the time nothing but the profits of stock, 
and for which there can be no rent paid. I fence, it is evident, 
rent does not enter into the price of raw produce ; for the price 
of that produce is regulated by the jnicc of the portion raised on 
the very worst lands in cultivation , and which pay no r$nt. 

Mr Ricardo is, therefore^ rljght in affirming 4 that raw produce 

* The notion of the Economists, that agriculture, because it yield- 
ed a surplus as rent over and above the expenses of cultivation, and 
die ordinary profits of stock, was the only productive species of in- 
dustry, has never been so well exposed as in the fallowing short pas- 
sage. 4 Nothing, ’ says Mr Ricardo, ‘ is more common than to 
hear of the advantages which the land possesses over eveiy other 
source of useful produce, on account of the surplus which it yields 
in the form of rent. Yet, when land is most abundant, when most 
productive, and most fertile, it yields no rent ; and it is only when 
its powers decay, and less is yielded in return for labour, that a share 
of the original produce of tne more fertile portions is set apart for 
rent* It is singular, that this quality in the land, which should have 
been noticed as an imperfection, compare* with the natural agents 
by which manufacturers are assisted, should have been pointed out 
as constituting its peculiar preeminence* If air, water, the elastici- 
ty of steam, and the pressure of the atmosphere, were of various 
qualities ; if they could be appropriated, and each quality existed 

f r ip moderate abundance, —they, m well as the land, Would afford 
k% utf the successive qualifies Were brought into use. With every 
U quality employed, the value of the Commodities, in the manu- 
fpM' w which they wore used, would rise, because equal quanti- 
oFiabmirwoidd be km productive. Mon would do more by die 
MIH tt Of luo brow, and nature* perform less ; and the land would bo 
M longer preeminent for its limited powers. * ** 
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rises in comparative value, because more labour is employed in the 
production of the last portion obtained, and not because a rent is paid 
to the landlord. The value of corn is regulated by the quantity of 
labour bestowed on its production on that quality of land, or with 
that portion of capital which pays no rent. Corn is not high because 
a rent is paid, but a rent is paid because corn is high ; and it ha* 
been justly observed by Mr Maltlius, that no reduction would take 
place in the price of corn, although landlords should forego the 
whole of their rent. Such a measure would only enable some far- 
mers tp live like gentlemen ; but would not diminish the quantity of 
labour necessary to raise raw produce on the least productive land iu 
cultivation. * 

It lias been objected to this theory, that, according to Dr 
Siqjth, * the most desert moors in Norway and Scotland produce 
come sort of pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the increase 
are always more than sufficient, not only to maintain all the labour 
necessary for tending them, and to pay the ordinary profit to the far- 
mer, or owner of the herd or flock, but to afford some small rent to 
the landlord. 1 

This, however, is a very doubtful proposition; and we are 
rather inclined to Mr Ricardo’s opinion, that in every country, 
from the rudest to the most iinprtWWtj there is some land of such 
u qualify that it cannot yield more than enough to replace the 
stock employ ed upon it, with the ordinary rate of profit* In 
America, we all know that tins is the case ; and yet, no one 
maintains that the principles which regulate rent are different 
iu that country and in Europe. Perhaps the opinion, that all 
the lands in Britain yield rent, may have originated from the 
letting of large tracts of the inferior lands together, where, al- 
though a considerable portion might, if attempted to be let by 
itself yield no rent, a rent may, notwithstanding, be afforded 
for some portions intermixed with the others, of a superior de- 
gree of fertility. But, if it were really true that every inch of 
ground in the British islands afforded a' rent to the landlord 
sifter defraying the expenses of cultivation, the fact would be of 
no consequence whatever to the present question* It would, as 
we have already shown, be exactly the same*thing to the culti- 
vator, whether he paid a rent of icn quarters to a landlord for 
land yielding, with q certain expenditure, 100 quarters of corn, 
or employed the same sum in cultivating inferior land yielding 
only 90 quarters, for which he paid no rent. If it were pembh 
always to obtain I00 quarters for every additional sum applied to 
the superior soils* no person, it is obvious* would ever have re- 
course to those of infmor fertility, or which would not yield equal 
quantities of produce with an equal expenditure of capital and 
labour. But the fact, that, in the progress of society, now land is 
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brought into cultivation, demonstrates that additional capital and 
labour cannot be applied with the same advantage ns before on the 
oldJanth This, however, is all that is required to show the fu- 
tility of this specious objection* The state of society in Groat 
Britain may b*i such, — the demand for agricultural produce 
may be so great, — that eveiy quality of land in the kingdom 
actually yields rent ; but it is tne same thing if there be any 
capital employed on land which yields only the return of stock 
with its ordinary profits whether that capital be employed on 
new or on old land. That there is a very considerable quan- 
tity of capital employed in such a manner in this, and in every 
other country, is abundantly certain. A farmer who rents a 
farm, besidefe employing on it such a capital as will, at the ex- 
isting prices of raw produce, enable him to pay his rent, to ob- 
tain the average rate of profit, and to replace his stock previ- 
ous to the expiration of his lease, will also employ an addition- 
al capital, if it will only replace itself, and afford the usual pro- 
fits. Whether he shall employ this additional capital or not, 
depends cutircly qu the fact, whether the price of raw produce 
be such as will repay his expenses and profits ; for h^ knows he 
will have no additional pay. Even at the expiration of 

iiis lease, his rent will not be raised ; for if his landlord should 
require rent, because an additional capital had been employed, 
lie would withdraw it, since, by employing it, he gets, by the 
supposition, only the ordinary and usual profits which he may 
obtain by any other employment of stock ; and, therefore, he 
cannot afford to pay rent for it, unless the price of raw produce 
should further rise, or, which is the same thing, unless tne capi- 
tal lajbt applied to the land yields more than the common and 
ordinary rate of profit. If it yields more than this* fresh capital 
will be laid out on the soil ; and, if it yields less, it will be with** 
drawn ; so that, in every case, the capital last applied yields only 
the common and average rate of profit ; that is to say, agricul- 
tural produce will, in every case, be sold at the sum which is 
barely necessary to cover the cost of its production on the -lands 
last taken into cultivation, or to yield tne ordinary rate of pro- 
fit on the capital lust applied to the old land* If ft were not to 
sell for this sum,* the newly broken up land would be thrown 
out of cultivation, or capital would be withdrawn from the old 
so that the requisite supplies would Mo longer he obtained* 
m every ea*& therefore}, whether the lands last cultivated pay 
or not, the exchangeable value of raw produce is regulated 
eU^ndy by the cost of its production \ and although it were 
true, mat every rood of land in this country pid rent to the 
landlord, it would bo equally true that the produce of that laud 
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could not be sold one fraction cheaper, after rents had been 
given up to the tenants, than at present ; or, in other words* 
rent does not, under any circumstances whatever, enter intof or 
constitute a part of the price of raw produce, or of any species 
of commodities. • 

Wc begin now to get on with our deduction: — but a good 
deal yet remains to be done ; for it will immediately be scon* 
that a proper imdcrstanding of the nature and causes of rent, is 
but a step, though a very material one, towards ascertaining the 
laws by which the profits of stock are regulated. 

Our readers know, that Dr Smith considered the fall of pro- 
fit, which always takes place in the progress of society, and as 
countries advance in wealth and opulence, as a consequence of 
thei accumulation of capital, and of its competition m all the 
different trades and businesses carried on in the same society. 
This opinion, which has since been espoused by Mr Malthas, 
M. Say, and many other writers, has however, been shown* 
first by the 6 Fellow of the University of Oxford, * and sub- 
sequently by Mr Ricardo, to be altogether destitute of founda- 
tion. When it is once admitted, indeed, that commodities arc* 
in every case bought by commodffte*) it is not easy to perceive 
how their multiplication can occasion any fall of their relative 
exchangeable values one with another. I£ under any given cir- 
cumstances, ten pairs of gloves exchanged for ten pair* of stock- 
ings, anil ten quarters of wheat for ten pairs of boots, they will in 
the same circumstances continue, provided they arc all increased 
in the same relative proportions, to preserve precisely the same 
exchangeable value one with another, to whatever extent their 
quantities may be augmented. Tlius, supposing the capital en- 
gaged in the different branches of trade and industry to be ad- 
justed in such a maimer, that every branch yielded nearly the same 
rate of profit ; it is evident, that any amount of additional capital 
which was invested in them all, according to the same ratio of 
distribution, would not sink the price of any one article ; — each 
would sell for precisely«the same sum it sold for before ; and, if 
wages remained stationary, the profits of stock would neither be 
increased nor diminished. If too much of one. commodity, as 
of cotton, is manufactured, its relative value will foil, and the 
profits of stock employed in the cotton trade will be reduced; 
Out such an cflbct can only be temporary. Some other depart* 
ment of industry must, ett the some time, be understocked; # 
and, yielding larger profits, will attract to iflwdf the surplus ca- 
pital employed in the cotton manufacture, and restore every thing 
to its former equilibrium. 


* Say, Trsit£ d’Esonetme Politique, &me edit, tome L 14T. 
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It is not, therefore, the competition caused by an increase of 
capital which reduces profitb as society advances, but it is the 
necessity of having recourse to inferior soils to obtain ihe neces- 
sary supplies of food, coupled with the increase of taxation. 

Dr Smith hits justly observed, that 4 a man mu*t always live 

* by his work, and his wages must at least be sufficient to main- 

• tain him. They must, even upon most occasions, be some- 

4 what more; otherwise it would bo impossible for him to bring 
4 up a family ; and the race of such workmen could not last bo- 
4 youd the first generation. * * 

But as the price of commodities can only be increased by an 
increase of the quantity of labour required to bring them to 
market, and not by an increase of wages ; it follows, that if corn 
or manufactured goods always sold at the same price, prcSits 
would be high or low in proportion as wages were low or high. 
But, when corn rises in price, because more labour is necessary 
to produce it, and it must do so as soon as recourse is had to in- 
ferior soils, or soils of a decreasing degree of fertility, that cause 
will not raise the price of manufactured goods, in the production 
Of which no additional quantity of labour is required: They 
therefore continue to sell r ?if*lhe same price as before ; but, as 
the wages of labour, which must always bear a certain $uT>j*pr- 
tion to the price of raw produce, will then rise, it is obvious that 
the profits of stock must be proportionally diminished. 

- It is by this principle, of which I)r Smith wits not aware, that 
we are enabled satisfactorily to account for the low rate of pro- 
fit in all old settled and fully peopled countries, and for the 
slowness with which they accumulate capital and population. 
Profits, were other things stationary, would no doubt fall and 
rise according as taxes Jifierting the necessaries of lifo, and con- 
sequently the wages of labour, w ere increased or diminished : 
but, whatever may be the rate of taxation, whether it be high or 
low, profits must decline, ns recourse is had to lauds of interior 

3 Utility* or, in other words, as the real price* or the mt ofj&o* 
action of raw produce* is increased- % 

Dr SAiith and bther political economists have frequently re- 
ferred to the rajjiid progress made by the United States in the 
accumulation of capital and riches, u a proof of the superior 
iwlvmitages resulting from the omphmenl of capital in agricul- 
ture* This opinion* however, u arr^eofos. The 

rapid accumulation of wealth by the American** is a conse- 
quence, not of their predilection for agidculfcot^ but of the 
boundless extent of their fertile mt\ unoccupied land. Tld& en- 
ables them to raise a very large amount of raw produce at a 
Comparatively small expense- The wages of workmen are high ; 
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but as every workman operates with the best machinery, that is 
to say, cultivates the best soils, a very large nett profit remains 
to his master. Capital, therefore, and consequently popular 
tion, rapidly accumulate ; and, if the country is exemjfted 
from political convulsions, will continue to increase with the 
same rapidity, till the most fertile land having 1 been brought 
under cultivation, recourse must be had to inferior soils. 
Should the real wages of labour continue equally high sub- 
sequent to this era, the profits of stock would be very much 
diminished ; for labour, by being exerted on worse land, would 
yield a proportionnbly small produce; and out of this dimi- 
nished produce, the labourer would have to receive as large 
a share as before. Wages, however, would not continue e- 
qually high : for the check which would then be given to the 
pouter to accumulate capital, by gradually lessening the de- 
mand for labour, would ultimately lower wages to the sum 
which was merely necessary to continue the race of labourers, 
or to furnish the mass of the people of the United States with 
those necessaries and comforts which they may consider as in- 
dispensable to their existence, and without which they would 
not be inclyied to marry, or to encumber themselves with a fa- 
mily. After wages had sunk to ffifPpoint, they could sink no 
lou^r. # And if, in these circumstances, a great extension of 
manufacturing industry, or any other cause, should force re- 
course to be had to inferior soils to procure fresh supplies of 
raw produce, the profits of stock would immediately fall ; and 
would continue to fall, and wages to rise, according as til- 
lage was extended, or os additional quantities of food were re- 
quired. 

It follows, from these principles, that the interest of the land-* 
lord is always opposed to that of every other class in the com- 
munity. In die progress of society, and os poorer lands are 
brought under cultivation, the landlord does not only receive a 
greater share of the,produce of the soil as rent, but the value 
of that share, because of the increased difficulty of its produc- 
tion, is augmented. If his rent were increased from 100 to 
200 quarter^ it would be mare than doubled, -^inasmuch „ s he 
would be able to command more than double lie quantity of 
commodities its exchange for the $00 quarters ;&~And as rents 
are generally agreed for, and paid in money, he would, under 
die circumstances supposed, receive more than double of his 
former money rent* 

in like manner, if rent fell, the landlord* would suffer two 
lowea; he would he , loser of that portion of the raw produce 
voi. xxx. xo. 59. 4 F 
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which constituted his additional rent; and further, he would be 
a loser by the depreciation in the real or exchangeable value of 
the,raw produce, in which, or in the value of which, his re- 
maining rent would be paid. 

But the rise,, in the price of raw produce, which is advanta- 
geous to the landlord, is prejudicial to farmers, capitalists, la- 
bourers, and every other class of society. High rents are in- 
variably accompanied by a high price of raw produce, and con- 
sequently by high wages, ana a low rate of profit. Every in- 
crease of rent is, therefore, a proof that society is becoming 
clogged in its progress. It shows, that the power to accumu- 
late capital and population, or to increase that fund, by whose 
extent the extent of the productive industry of the country must 
ever be regulated, is diminished. It is not possible, however, 
that in any society, rent and wages can ever absorb the whole 
value of a commodity; for, long ere this could happen, there 
would be no motive to accumulate ; capitalists would live, not 
on profit but on capital ; a want of employment would be univer- 
sally experienced ; population would rapidly diminish ; and in- 
ferior lands bein$ thrown out of cultivation, the price of raw 
produce would be mlucc^vent and wages would fell, and ca- 
pital would again yield a profit on its employment. 

High rent and low profits, for they are inseparably cohncsted, 
ought never to be madc4he subject of complaint, if they occur in 
the natural progress of society, and under a system of perfectly 
free intercourse with other nations. But if they are caused by 
an exclusive commercial system, or by restrictions which pre- 
vent the importation of cheap foreign com, and which, there- 
fore, force the cultivation of inferior soils at home, they ure 
highly to be deprecated. A nation placed in such circumstan- 
ces, must not only advance slowly, when compared with other 
nations which are enabled to raise their supplies of raw produce 
from superior soils, and at a less expense, — the power to accu- 
mulate capital must not only bo diminished, but a strong in- 
ducement will be held out 'to transfer it to other fcotihtries. 
He love of toijfttrv, — the thousand ties of society and friendship, 
— the ignorance of foreign languages, and the desire of having 
one's funds linployed under them own inspection, r— will, no 
doubt, in very many cases, induce capitalists to put ifo with a less 
rape m profit id their own, than €ujy Mm realize by investing 
Ittrir funds ift other countries. Bu* tlffiMove of country has its 
Jimits, The k»v» of gain is a no less ^powerful and constantly 
principle j and if captorfiate are once assured that their 
can be laid out with equal security, and with considerably 



greater advantage* in foreign states, a transference to a greater 
orlesseKtentwilliindoubtedlytake place, 

: < A manufacturing country which has wisely adopted a liberal 
commercial system* has no reason to be alarmed at the effects 
of competition in any department of industry- . The manufac- 
ture of oBbe commodity opens up a market for the exchange, 
that is, for the sale of some other commodity* What a marni- 
featuring nation has really to fear is, that the average profits of 
its capital do not fall lower than the average rate of profit in 
the surrounding countries* If this is the case, its progress must 
be retarded ; and itwUlultimately languish and decline* Nci? 
ther the skill, industry, and perseverance of artisans, nor the 
most. improved machinery, can permanently bear up against a 
-constantly diminishing rate of profit. And such a comparative 
donation is always produced by acting on a fictitious and exr 
elusive system, which, by preventing the importation of foreign 
corn, forces the cultivation of poor soils, and raises the real 
price of raw produce* 

The length to which the foregoing remarks have extended, 
and bur anxiety to lay before our readers unfaithful abstract , of 
the fundamental principles whic h, ha ve been developed and il- 
lustrated hy Mr Ricardo, and tcrp&nt out some qf their moape 
impor&nt; cpnsequencesj preclude our giving any detailed ac- 
count of the subsidiary parts of his great work. We shall, per- 
haps, PP some future occasion, endeavour tp supply this deft* 
ciency ; but, in the mean time, such of pur readers as wish to 
be made acquainted with riie laws by which the commercial 
transactions between different countries, are always regulated, 
wiff do well to study Mr Ricardo’s chapter on ‘ Foreign Tr^de.* 
is one! of the mpst valuable and original pm*£ the tyqrk 
before ps \ and ^ al)6br(]ls a 

c and tracing the 
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impossible to engraft a sound theory of taxation on the princi- 
ples which pervade the greater part of the Wealth of Nations* 
H&4 Dr Smith been acquainted with the real nature of rent, 
and with the circumstances which, in' every stage of society, re* 
gulate die exchangeable value of commodities, he would doubt* 
mss have come to very different conclusions respecting the ulti- 
mate incidence and effects of various taxes. 

That a direct tax on the wages of labour would raise wages, 
Is universally admitted,* and Dr Smith, in perfect conformity 
with his opinion, that every rise ih the rate of wages caused a 
proportionable rise in the price of commodities, contended", that 
the final payment of such a tax would fall, not on the labourer 
or the capitalist, but on the consumer. If it be true, however, 
that a rise in the wages of labour does' not, ana cannot, njse 
the price of commodities, a tax on wages, it is obvious, could 
not be paid by the consumer. Such a tax would fall entirely 
on die employers of labourers, and, by raising wages, would few- 
er tiie profits of stock to a corresponding extent. 

The only difference between a direct tax on the wages of la- 
bour, and* a tax oft’ those commodities which, to use the words of 
Dr Smith, are not only indubitably necessary for the support 
at life, but which the custom of the country renders it indecent 
for creditable people even of the lowest order to be withdZit, 


consists in this, that ’the former is altogether a tax on profits^ 
and is entirely paid by the employers of labourers, whereas the 
latter is portiy, because it must rase wages, a tax on profits, 
«nd partly, because e<rery person is a consumer of necessaries, 
* tax on consumers generally. • 

The low rate of profit in Holland has often been appealed to 
as a practical proof of the truth of the theofy which teaches 
that toe increase of capital, and the consequent competition in 


SMS foe rati caosO of foe low rate* of profits' in Holland. The 
principle of population, if it does not outran, Will $t least keep 
pee wWjJ foe ifccrtsw of capital; and when foi* is the case, 
Wfiea foe d^mai^ for cot odities must be constantly increasing 
foe means whereby foey era produced, it 
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; Hi^ier duties were imposed on those necessaries in Holland 
than have ever been imposed in any other country. DrSmith 
informs us that the price of bread consumed in the Dutch towns 
was supposed to.be at least doubled by these means ;* and' it was 
a common saying- at Amsterdam, that every dish of fish was 
paid once to die fisherman, and six times to the State. But this 
oppressive system of taxation had not the least effect in raising 
.the price of a those : commodities < which were nett strictly taxed. 
-They continued to sell at the same-price, as before. 33»e taxed 
commodities were raised in price; for if they had npt been so rais- 
ed^t]ie producers could not have obtained the general- profits of 
Stockland would no longer have brought them to market But 
that rise could- not communicate itself to any other commodity 
which was not taxed, and whose producers were already in pos- 
session of the ordinary rate of profit. These taxes, however, by 
being imposed chiefly on the necessaries of life, not only raised 
-their price to every consumer, but they further raised the general 
pr average rate o£wages,and consequently reduced the common 
and average rate of profit. % 

" Although a tax on a necessary — on com for example— would 
raise its price to the extent of tnNaac, it must not therefore be 
iigaguped, that the ; profits of the stock employed in produc- 
ing the comavould not be diminished. Prices would only be 
raised to the extent of the tax ; but the ta$, . besides raising the 
price of com,, would also raise wages. For this additional sum, 
which the farmer would be obliged to pay his workmen,. he could 
obtain- no compensation. Prices would,rise in proportion to die 
tax, but they would rise np higher-; and die increased amount 
of wages would fall entirely on the profits of stqck- 

It has, we know, been contended, that a tax on, raw produce 
would fall on the landlord, and that, instead of raising its price, 
it would only lpWfS' r^ih But, this could n<# jjossiblybethe 
case.Inacoun^-ywherethegrowtlvofcorn is just adequate 

were-i^|^^'<m;ef(^'il98hel;.br %sartar bmughtvtp-'t^' mar- 
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cotild net Obtain the general mte of profit; end the diminution 
of the Aggregate supplies would speedily raise prices to their 
proffer level. The raiser of that portion of raw produce which 
regulates the price of the whole, either pays no rent whatever, 
Or W only gets^at the average existing prices, the common and 
ordinary rate of profit for a certain portion of his capital em- 
ployed in producing. If he pays no rent, it is impossible he 
Should be able to deduct the tax from a landlord; and assur- 
edly he would not deduct it from his own profits; for there can 
be no reason why a farmer should continue in an employment 
which yields only small profits, when all other employment# are 
yielding greater. 

Such taxes, therefore, as raise the price of the necessaries of 
life, arc attended by exactly the same effects as result fr&n 
bring compelled to have recourse to poorer soils for subsistence. 
They raise the price of the commodity on which they are im- 
posed, in the same way as an increase in the quantity of labour 
necessary for its production would raise its price, and, enhancing 
the rate of wages, .proportionably lower the profits of stock. 

A tax on luxuries would not be productive of thqse effects. 
A duty on velvets, on claretpEld on coaches, would fell entirely 
on the consumer. Such commodities are not consumed d>y tjje 
labourer, and a tax on them would not therefore raise wagesr 
and would not have any effect on the profits of stock. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state, that these remarks apply 
entirely to die general and" ultimate effects of taxation. But, 
when in a stationary state of society, or in a state where capital 
and population are increasing with nearly the same rapidity, a 
tax is imposed on any of the necessaries of life, labourers can-* 
UOt at once raise their wages to a corresponding level. Their 
number would continue die same immediately after the imposi- 
tion of die tax as before, This is a given quantity which can- 
not be increased or diminished in on instant* Inc supply of 
labourers is not like the supply of boots and shoes ; it cannot 
be made to vary with every variation in the demand; and a con- 
siderable time must elapse before any great effect can be brought 
about, cither inane way of its increase or diminution. During 
the whole of the period from the imposition of the tax, until 
the slackened upferatkm of the principle of population had, by 
lessening the actmstomed supply of labourers, ridsed their real 
Uty|fta to foffir former leVel, the taxwould not foil altogether 
tan foe .profits of* the capitalist. It 'would then fell partly on 
themselves, and would cause a greater or less di* 
urination of their comforts and enjoyments. 

' Were a tax imposed on a necessary of life, in a country sw h 
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as the United States, where the rate of wages is high, it is pro- 
bable that it would rather have a tendency to infuse a spirit of 
economy into the people, than, by checking the former rate o£ 
their increase, and diminishing the supply of labour, to raise its 
price. But in all old settled, and fully people^! countries, the 
wages of labour are seldom so high as to permit workmen to 
economize to any great extent. Nor is this to be at all desired. 
It is, whatever may be said to the contrary, the great and lead- 
ing defect in* the lower classes, that they submit to privations 
with too little reluctance. Nothing ought to be more earnestly 
deprecated, than any change in the sentiments of the great body 
of people, which may have the effect of inducing them to 
lowc? their opinion as to what is necessary to their comfortable 
insistence. Every such degradation is almost sure to be per- 
manent; inasmuch as wages would always fall in a correspond- 
ingratio. 

But there are limits to this fall of wages, and there are con- 
sequently limits to the power of the labourers to pay taxes. 
And whenever these limits have been attained, and it is for the 
interest of society that they should be easily reached, or that 
wages shdlild be kept as high 9$^ as steady as possible, every 
succeeding tax on wages, or on the necessaries required for the 
nlbintenance of the labourers, will fall entirely on the profits of 
their employers. 

We have thus endeavoured, and we trust not altogether un- 
successfully, to lay before our readers an accurate exposition of 
the nature, as well of those general principles which Mr Ricardo 
lias been the first to ascertain, as of those which he has adopted 
from late writers, and combined with the others into one harmo- 
nious, consistent, and beautiful system. It is to Mr Ricardo's 
own work, however, that such of our readers as wish to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, must have recourse ; and 
although his conciseness of manner, coupled with the com- 
plexity and multiplicity of the details which every inquiry of 
this nature necessa^ily^nvolvcs, may sometimes give the appear- 
ance of obscurity to his reasoning, it will be |pund, when rightly 
examined, to be no less logical and conclusrta than it is pro- 
found ana important. ^ 


Art. III. Child* Harold's Pilgrimage* CatUo the Jfaurth. By 
Lonn Bveok. 8vo. pp. 257- I*>nd<m, 1818. 

T here are two writers, in modern literature, /\ose extraor- 
dinary power oyer the minds of men, it may 9c truly said, 
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has existed less in their works than in themselves,— JRousseau 
and Lord Byron. They have other points of* resemblance. 
Both are distinguished by the most ardent and vivid delineations 
of intense conception, and by an intense sensibility of passion, ra- 
ther than of affection. Bom, too, by this double power, have 
held a dominion over the sympathy of their readers, tar beyond 
the range of those ordinary feelings which are Usually excited 
by the mere efforts of genius. The impression of this interest 
still accompanies the perusal of their writings : But there" is 
another interest of more lasting, and far stronger power, which 
the one 1ms possessed, and the other now possesses, — which lies 
In the continual embodying of the individual character, — it^ight 
almost be said, of' the very person Of* the writer. When we 
speak or think of Rousseau or Byrort, we arp not consciousSof 
speaking or thinking of an author. We have a’^aguc but eim 
passioned remembrance of men pf surpassing genius, eloquence 
and power,— of prodigious capacity both or misery and happi- 
ness. We fed as if we had transiently r met such beings in real 
life, or had knowjj them in the dim and dark communion of a 
dream. Each of their works presents, in* succession, a fresh 
idea of themselvfes ; and, the productions of other great 
men Uand out from them, like something they have created, 
theirs, on the contrary, are images, pictures, busts of their liv- 
ing selves,— clothed, no doubt, at different times in different 
drapery, and prominent from a different background, — but uni- 
formly impressed with the same fiJriri, and mien, and linea- 
' meats, and 'not 'to be mistaken for the rfcpresentationS of any 
other of die" children of men.* u ' f « 

' But this view of the subject, though universally felt to be 
a true one, requires perhaps a little explanation. The per- 
sonal character of which we have spoken, it shoiild be under- 
stood, is not, altogether, that on which the seal of life has 
Been set,— and to which, therefore, moral %t apph>val or con- 
demnation is necessarily annexed, as to the ^language or con- 
dupt of actual existence, \t is the character, so to speak,' which 
is prior to conduct, and yet open to good hid to ill, —the con- 
‘ stitution of 111 b Wihg Jlft body and In sohl. Of those illus- 

trious writers hm, in this light, filled his works' with expressions 
or his own character, --4uis unveiled to the world dm secrets of 
his own being,— me mysteries of the framing of man. They have 
|r>ne doVo Site those depths which every man may sound for 
dM«psenSt thouah ndt for another ; Wa they have made disclo- 
auWte te thejnrld of what they beheld and knew there— dhclo- 
Wtlts that mfe commanded and enforced a profound and uni- 
versal sympathy, by proving that all mankind, the troubled imjf 
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the untroubled, the lofty and the low, the strongest and the 
ftailest, arc linked together by the bonds of a common but in- 
scrutable nature. * 

“ Thus, each of these wayward and riclily-giftcd spiiits has 
made himself the object of profound interest ttSthe world,— and 
that too, during periods of society when ample food was every- 
where spread abroad for the meditations and passions of men. 
What love and desire, — what longing find passionate expecta- 
tion hung upon the voice of Rousseau, the idol of his day 1— 
That spell is broken. We now can regard his works in them- 
selves, in great measure free from all the delusions and illusions 
.t Wit,'' like the glories of a bright and vapoury atmosphere, were 
for ever rising up and encircling the image of their wonderful 
dfcatpr. Stiff is the impression pf his works vivid and strong. 
The charm which cannot pass away is there, — life breathing m 
dead words, — the pulses of passion, — the thrilling of the frame, 
— the sweet pleasure stealing from senses touched with ecstasy 
into sounds which the tongue frames, and the lips utter with de- 
light. All these still are there, — the fresh Jx-auty, the undim- 
med luspx — the immortal bloom and verdure and fragrance of 
life. These, light and vision-HW as they seem, endure as in 
jparhie. But that which made the spirits of men, from one end 
of Europe to the Other, turn to the name of ItousSeau, — that 
idolizing enthusiasm which we can now hardly conceive, was the 
illusion of one generation, and has not survived to another. 
And what was the spell of that illusion ? Was it merely that 
bewitching strain of dreaming melancholy which lent to moral 
declamation the tenderness of romance ? Or that fiery impress 
of burning .sensibility which* threw over abstract and subtle dis- 
quisitions all the colours of a lover’s tale ? These undoubted- 
ly— but not those alone. It was that continual impersonation of 
himself in his writings, by which he, was for ever kept brightly 
jpresent before thd eyes of men. There was in <him a strange 
and undated desire of depicturing himself, throughout all the 
changes of his beings His wild temper only found ease in true, 
ing out, ih laying bare to the Universal ga<r& the very ground- 
work, the iriost secret paths, the darkest cowrts of one of the 
most wayward end unimaginable minds' evOrffromed by nature. 
From the moinent that his first literacy sucejSs bad wedded him 
to the public, ' this was his history, — and sun his strange, con- 
tradictory, divided life. Shv, and shunning! tho faces of men 
in his deilv walks, vet searching and midingup the inmost »<<■ 
cesscS of his heart for the inspection df that raw,which h<f fear- 
ed or hated. As a man, turning from the ligwt,V* from some- 
thing unsupportably loathsome, ami plunging irito the thickest 
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-•shades. Yet, in that other existence which he held from imagi- 
nation* living only in the presence of men,— in the full broad 
glare, of the world’s eye, — and eagerly, impetuously, passion- 
ately, unsparingly seizing on all his own most hidden thoughts — 
his loneliest moods — his most sacred feelings— which had been 
cherished for the seclusion in which they sprung — for their own 
still deep peace — and for their breathings of unbehcld com- 
munions,— seizing upon all these, and dinging them out into 
the open air, that they might feed the curiosity of that eager, 
idle, frivolous world from which he had fled in misanthropical 
disgust — that he might array an exhibition to their greedy gaze, 
—and that he, the morbid and melancholy lover of solitude 
might act a conspicuous and applauded part on the crowded 
theatre of public fame. * 

It might, on a hasty consideration, seem to us, that such un- 
disguised revelation of feelings and passions, which the becom- 
ing pride of human nature, jealous of its own dignity, would, 
in general, desire to hold in unviolated silence, could produce 
in the public mind only pity, sorrow, or repugnance. But, in 
the case of men of real genius, like Rousseau or Byron, it is 
otherwise* Each of us muafehave been aware in himself of 
a singular illusion, by which these disclosures, when rea^ with 
that tender or high interest which attaches to poetry, seem ft) 
have someth ingof the nature of private and confidential com- 
munications. They are not felt, while we read, as declarations 
published to the world, — but almost as secrets whispered to cho- 
sen ears. Who is there that feels, for a moment, that the voice 
which reaches the inmost recesses of his heart is speaking to the 
careless multitudes around him ? Or, if we do so remember, the 
words seem to pass by others like air, and to find their way to the 
hearts for whom they were intended, — kindred and sympathiz- 
ing spirits, who discern and own that secret language, of which 
the privacy is not violated, though spoken in hearing of the un- 
initiated, — because it is not understood, Thefre is an unobserv- 
ed beauty that smiles on us alone; and, the more beautify! to 
ns, because we fegl as if chosen out from a crowd of lovers. 
Kometfyng analogous to this is felt in the grandest scenes of 
Nature and of 4ft. Let a hundred persons look from a hill- 
top over some transcendent landscape Each will select from 
tta wide-spread aabry at bis fret, for hi# more special love and 
delight, some different glimpse of sunshine, T-Or solemn grove, 
-*4* embowered spjao,—or urown-moulderuig ruin,— or castel- 
latedcltrud. adjuring their contemplation, the soul of each 
jMSI is umidnva own creations, and in the heart of his own 
solitude; — dor fa the depth of {hat solitude broken, though it 
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lies open tothe sunsliiiie^ and before the eyes of unnumbered 
spectators. It is the same in great and impressive scenes of art* 
-—for example, in a theatre. The tenderest tones of acted. tra- 
gedy reach our hearts with a feeling as if that inmost soul which 
they disclose revealed itself to us alone. Thi audience of a 
theatre forms a sublime unity to the actor; but each person sees 
and feels with the same incommunicated intensity, as if all pass- 
ed only before his own gifted sight. The publicity which is be- 
fore our eyes'is not acknowledged by our minds; and each heart 
feels tyself to be thfc sole agitated witness of the pagewt of 


But there are other reasons why we read with complacency 
/writings which, by the most public declaration of most secret 
fadings, ought, it might seem, to shock and revolt our sympa* 
thy. A great poet may address the whole world in die lan- 
guage of mtensest passion, concerning objects of which, rather 
man speak, face to face, with any one human being on earthy 
he would perish in his misery. For it is in solitude that he ut- 
ters what is to be wafted by all the winds of heaven* There 
are, during his inspiration, present with him only the shadows 
of men. fie is not daunted, or*«perplexed, or disturbed, or 
repelled by real living breathing features, fie can updrave just 
as much as he chuses of the curtain that hangs between his own 
solitude and tlie world of life. He thus pours his soul out, part- 
ly to himself alone, — partly to the ideal abstractions, and im- 
personated images that float round him at his own conjuration, 
— and partly to human beings like himself, moving in the dark 
distance of the every-day world. He confesses himself, not be- 
fore meti^ but before the Spirit of Humanity. And he thus fear* 
lessly lays opei* his heart,-— assured that nature never prompted 
unto genius that which will not triumphantly force its wide ly 
into the human heart. We can thus easily imagine the poet 
whom, in real - : li&y and voices of his Mow- 

ordmidity,br 
solitude intP • 
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inspiteofthemBclves,^^ 

'Bbereftsons then are obvious, why awriter of ve r 
Abilities may, by empaseioned setf-delineatkayhold'a wondrous 
power over thc4htranced minds of his readers. Bat this power 
min his living hands; and, like the wand of the magician, it 
loses its virtue on its master’s death. We feel chiefly the in- 
Ihience ofsuch a writer, while he lives— our cote^pdraiy—go- 
ns a fellow- voyager on the stream oflife, and from- time 
l^ time fleshing towards as the emanations of his spirit. .Our 
love~-our expectation follow the courses of his mind, and, if 
his life repel us not, the courses of his life. It was the strange 
madness Of Bousseau to poor the blaze of his reputation over 
the scandals of his life. But this was later in his career; dhd’ 
Ids name for a dong time in Europe was that of an hermit- 
sage, — amartyr of liberty and virtue, — a persecuted good man 
loving a race unworthy of him, and suffering alike from -their 
injustice and from the excess of his own spirit. He made a 
character for himgplf ; — and whatever he had made it, it might 
have been beUeved. It was an assumed ideal impersonation of 
* character of literary end jdlHosophical romance. At last, in- 
deed, he broke up his UWp -well. But if he could have left tho 
dduaonbehindhimi'he could not have left the power ; — for the 
powerhangs roundtheliving manj jt does not rest upon the 


ien death removes 6uch a writer from our sight, tiie ma- 
gical influence of which we have spoken jpradually fades away j 
and a new generation, free fromjdlpe^^ towards 

the idol of a former age, may perhaps he wearied with that 
- -- 1 - 1 ^Ij^efiwence wlneh to ^h^^^ms merely the ^u|r 
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gaze on them with noatronger emotion than curiosity, and 
even ' turn from them with indifference. Such must be more 
or'less the fate of all works of genius, however splendid and 
powerful, of which the chief interest is not in universal tifuth, 
so much as in die intensity of individual feelii^, and the im- 
personation of' individual character. 

It would, indeed, be in most violent contradiction to all we have 
formerly written of Lord Byron/ were we to say that he stands 
in this predicament. ' Yet, thfere is a certain applicability of our 
observations even to him, as well as to Rousseau, with tirhoftm 
perhaps too fancifully, we have now associated his nature ana 
his- name. Posterity may make fewer allowances for much in 
.himself arid his writings, than his contemporaries are willing to 
'doc nor Will they, with the same passionate and impetuous zeal, 
follow the wild voice that too often leads into a haunted wilder- 
ness of doubt and darkness. To them, as to us, there will al- 
ways be something majestic in his misery — something sublime in 
his despair. But they will not, like us, be withheld from stern- 
er and severer feelings, and from the more frequent visitinga 
of moral condemnation, by that awful commiseration and sym- 
pathy which a great poet breathesjit will into all hearts, from 
his living agonies,— nor, by that restless, and watchful, and 
lafcgin£ anxiety, to see again and again the princely sufferer 
rising up with fresh cohfesuons of a still more magnificent sor- 
row,— nor, by that succession of affecting appeals to the frail- 
ties and troubles of our own hearts, which now keeps him vivid- 
ly, and brightly, in our remembrance, wherever his soul, tem- 
pest-like, may nave driven him over earth and sea, — nor, above 
all, by the cheering and lofty hope now felt by them who wish 
tb See genius the inseparable companion of virtue, — that he. 
whose inspiration holds us always in wonder, and so often in 
delight, may come ere long to breathe a serener atmosphere 

and all his woea,- 


, and invigorated intellect, calmly rest at 
' critique on the genius of 
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from each other, seem therein to be often blended,*— one, of 
ideal human beings, made up of certain troubled powers and 
passion*, — and one, of himself ranging the world of Nature and 
Man in wonder and delight and agitation, in his capacity of 
a poet. Thcsfy conception?, which frequently jostled and inter- 
filed with each other, he has since more distinctly unfolded in 
separate poems. His troubled imaginary beings,— possessing 
much of himself, and far more not of himself, he has made into 
Giaours, Conrads, Laras and Alps,— and his conception of 
himself has been expanded into Cnilde Harold, ns we now be- 
hold him on that splendid pilgrimage. It is not enouglrto say* 
that the veil is at last thrown off. It is a nobler creature who is 


before its. The ill-sustained misanthropy, and disdain of tk“ 
two first Cantos, more faintly glimmer throughout the th^rd, 
fund may bo said to disappear* wholly from the fourth, which re- 
flects the high and disturbed visions of earthly glory, as a dark 
swollen tide images the splendours of the sky in portentous co- 
louring, and broken magnificence. 

We have admitted, that much of himself is depicted in all his 
heroes; but whei.'wc seem to see the poet shadowed out in all 
those states of disordered being which such heroes exhibit, we 
are for from believing that his own mind has gone through 
those states of disorder, in its own experience of life. 1 Ve 
merely conceive of it as having felt within itself the capacity ol 
such disorders, and therefore exhibiting itself before us in pos- 
sibility. This is not general— it is rare with great poets. Nei- 
ther Homer, nor Shakspeore, nor Milton, ever so show them- 
selves ih the characters which they portray. Their poetical per- 
sonages have no reference to themselves ; but are distinct, inde- 
pendent creatures of their minds, produced in the full freedom of 
intellectual power. In Byron, there does not seem this freedom 
of power. There is little appropriation of character to events. 
Character is first, and all in all. It is dictated — compelled by 
some force in his own mind necessitating him,— and the events' 
obey. These poems, therefore, with all their beauty and vi- 
gour, are not, like Scott’s poems, full and complete narrations 
qf some one definite story, containing within itself a picture of 
human life. They are merely bold, confused, and turbulent ex- 
emplifications m certain sweeping energies and irresistible pas- 
efons. They i!h fragments of a poet’s dark dream of life. The 
vfetV persenamx vividly a a they are pictured, are yet felt to be 
fictfeous 5 ante derive their chief power over us from their sup- 
posed connexion with the poet himself, add, it may 

Hi added, /wh each other, the law of his mind is, to embody 
hiS own DKUuar fe eling s in the forms of other men. In all his 
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heroes we accordingly recognise — though with infinite modifi- 
cations, the same great characteristics, — a high and audacious 
conception of the power of the mind, — an intense sensibility of 
passion,— an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous emotion, 
— a haunting admiration of the grandeur of disordered power, — 
and, above all, a soul-felt, blood-felt delight in tteauty, — a beau- 
ty which, in his wild creations, is often scared away from the 
agitated surface of life by stormier passions, but which, like a 
bird of calm, is for ever returning, on its soft, silvery wings, 
before the black swell has finally subsided into sunsliine and 
peace* 

It seems to us, that this exquisite sense of beauty has of late 
become still more exquisite in the soul of Byron. Parasiua, the 
most finished of all his poems, is full of it to overflowing ; — it 
breathes from every page of the Prisoners of Chillon ; — but it is 
in Manfred that it riots and revels among the streams and water- 
fills, and groves, and mountains, and heavens. Irrelevant and ill- 
managed as many parts are of that grand drama, there is in the 
character of Manfred more of die self-might of Byron than in 
all his previous productions. He has thergin brought, with 
wondertul^rower, metaphysical conceptions into forms, — and we 
know of no poem in which the 'Aspect of external nature is 
throughout lighted up with an expression at once so beautiful, 
solemn and majestic. It is the poem, next to Childc Harold, 
which we should give to a foreigner to read, that he might know 
something of Byron. Shakspeare has given to those abstrac- 
tions of human life and being, which are truth in the intellect, 
forms as full, dear, glowing as the idealized forms of visible na- 
ture. The very words of Ariel picture to us his beautiful be- 
ing. In Manfred, we see gloribus but immature manifestations 
ofsimilar power. The poet there creates, with delight, droughts 
and feelings and fancies into visible forms, that he may ding and 
cleave to them, and clasp them in his passion. The beautiful 
Witch of the Alpa seems exhaled from the luminous spray of the 
Cataract, — as if the poet’s eyes, unsated with the beauty of in- 
animate nature, gave spectral apparitions of' lovduiess to feed 
the pure passion of the poet’s soul. . 

We apeak of Manfred now, because it seems to us to bold a 
middle place between the Tales of Byron, and Cbiltle Harold, 
as far as regards the Poet himself. But we likewise do so, that 
we may have on opportunity of saying a few words on the moral 
of this poem, ana a few Words on a subject tint may scarcely 
seem to fell under the legitimate province oftiie critic, but which, 
in the case Of this great Writer, forms so profouncL’y4oterc8tin£ 
« part of his poetical- character— we meop* his sctfeptjcism. 
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The morel character of Byron’s poetry has often been assail- 
ed, and we have ourselves admitted that some strong objections 
might be urged against it. But we think that his mind is now 
clearing up, like noon-day, after a stormy and disturbed morn- 
ing;— ana when the change which we anticipate has been fully 
brought about, Che moral character of his poetry will be lofty 
and pure. Over this fine drama, a moral feeling hangs like a 
Sombrous thunder cloud. No other guilt but that so darkly 
shadowed out could have furnished so dreadful an illustration of 
the hideous aberrations of human nature, however noble and 
majestic, when left a prey to its desires, its passions and its ima- 
gination. The beauty, at one time so innocently adored, is at 
last soiled, profaned and violated.^ Affection, love, guilt, horror* 
remorse ana death come in terrible succession, yet all darkly 
linked together. We think of Astarte as young, beautiful, in- 
nocent— guilty — lost — murdered— buried — judged— pardoned ; 
but still, in her permitted visit to earth, speaking in a voice of 
sorrow, and with a countenance yet pole with mortal trouble. 
We had but a glimpse of her in her beauly and innocence ; but, 
at last, she rises up before us in all the mortal silence of a ghost, 
with fixed, glazed and passionless eyes, revealing deqfh, judge- 
ment and eternity. The moral breathes and burns in every 
word, — in sadness, misery, insanity, desolation and death* The 
work is * instinct with spirit, ’ — and in the agony and distrac- 
tion, and all its dimly imagined causes, we .behold, though 
broken up, confused and shattered, the elements of a purer ex- 
istence. 

On the other point, namely, the dark and sceptical spirit 
prevalent through the works of this poet, we shall not now ut- 
ter all that wc feel, but rather direct the notice of our readers 
to it as a singular phenomenon in the poetry of the age. Who- 
ever has .studied the spirit of Greek and Roman literature, must 
have been struck with the comparative disregard and indiffer- 
ence wherewith the thinking men of these exquisitely polished 
nations contemplated those subjects of darkness ana mystery 
which afford, at some period or other of his life, so much dis- 
quiet— we had almost said so much agony to the mind of every 
reflecting modern. It is difficult to account for this in any very 
satisfactory, and We suspect altogether impossible to do so i» any 
Strictly logical manner. In reading the works of JPl»to and bis 
Interpreter Ciceg* we find the germs of all the doubts ggd an- 
xieties to whidfwe have alluded, so for as these are connected 
with the workiaga df our reason. The angularity is, that those 
(jhdi of darkness, which hang over the intellects, do not ap- 
pear, Mfaaa^we can perceive, to have thrown hi any time any 
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very alarming shade ujp6& the feelings or temper of the ancient 
sceptic. We should think a very great deal of this was owing 
to the brilliancy and activity of his southern fancy. The lighter 
spirits of antiquity, like the more mercurial of our moderns, 
sought refuge m imere gaiete du cceur and deris^pn. The graver 
poets and philosophers— and poetry and philosophy were in those 
days seldom disunited — built up some airy and beautiful system 
of mysticism, each following his own devices, and suiting the 
erection to his own peculiarities of hope and inclination ; and 
this being once accomplished, £he mind appears to have felt 
quite? satisfied with what it had done, and to have reposed a- 
imdst the splendours of its sand-built fantastic edifice, with as 
•much security as if it had been grooved and rivetted into the 
rgfck of ages. The mere exercise of ingenuity in devising a 
system, furnished consolation to its creators or improvers. Lu- 


cretius is a striking example of all this ; and it may be averred 
that, down to the time of Claudian, who lived in the 4th cen- 
tury of our era, in no classical writer of antiquity do there oc- 
cur any traces of what moderns understand by the restlessness 
and discomfort of uncertainty as to the government of the world, 
juid the fmtUre desdnies of Man. m 

There are three only even among the great poets of modem 
tftnes, # who have chosen to depict, in their full shape and vigour, 
those agonies to which great and meditative intellects are, in the 
present progress of human history, exposed by the eternal re- 
currence of a deep and discontented scepticism. But there is 
only one who has dared to represent himself as the victim of 
ihe&e nameless aftd undefinable sufferings. Goethe chose for his 
doubts and fes da&ness the terrible disguise of . the mysterious 
Faji^tus. fitehiller, with still greater bplaness, planted the same 
anguish in the and heroic bosom of Wallen- 
stein, 1 But ; <^terniai : ' .sytiibbl . . in which to 


plays himself before their teefe Wrestling unceasingly and in.eF* 

t^atto him^ th ier^ 
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phy nor religion in those bitter and savage taunts which have 
been cruelly thrown out, from many quarters, against those 
moods of mind which are involuntary, and will not pass nrj ; — 
the shadows and spectres which still haunt his imagination, may 
once have distvhbed our own ; — through his gloom there are fre- 
quent flushes of illumination; — and tin* sublime sadness which, 
to him, is breathed from the mysteries of moital existence, is 
joined with a longing after immortality, and expressed 
in language that is itself divine- 

But it is our duty now to give our readers an analysis of the 
concluding Canto of Childe Harold; and as it is, in our ('pi- 
nion, the finest of them all, our extracts shall be abundant. 
The poem which it brings* to ail end is perhaps the most origi- 
nal in the language, both in conception and execution. K is 
no more like Beattie’s Minstrel than Paradise Lost — though 
the former production was in the Noble author’s mind when 
first thinking of Childe Harold. A great poet, who gives 
himself up, free and unconfined, to the impulses of his genius, 
as Byron has doijf in the better pint of this singular creation, 
shows to us a stvrit as it is sent out from the handsjpf Nature, 
to range over the earth awHhc societies of men. 1 Eh on Shak- 
apeare himself submits to the shackles of history and society. But 
here Byron traverses the whole earth, borne along by the whu 1- 
wind of his own spirit. Wherever a forest frowns, or a temple 
glitters — there lie is privileged to bond his flight. He may 
suddenly rtait up from his solitary dream bv the secret fountain 
of the desert, and descend at once into the tumult of peopled, 
or the silence of desolated cities. Whatever lives now — has 
perished heretofore — or may exist hereafter— and that has wltb- 
jm it a power to kindlepnssion, may become the material of his 
all-embracing song. There are no unities of time or place to 
fetter him,— and wc fly with him from hilltop to hilltop, and 
from tower to tower, over all the solitude *of nature, and all 
the magnificence of art. .Whoti the past pageants of history 
seem too dim ami faded, lie can turn t*f the splendid spectacles 
that have dignified our own days } and the images of kings and 
conquerors of old may give place to those yet living m so- 
vereignty or exile* Indeed, much of the jK>wer which Harold 
holds over m to derived from this source. I fe lives in a sort of 
sympathy with die public mhMl*sotnettn»es wholly distinct from 
iV^smnetimes ictlng in opposition to it— sometimes blending 
with it*-*- but* ftt flrtlmes»— in nil Ins thoughts and actions lim- 
ing a reference to the public mind* llto spirit need not go 
Imk into the past;— though it often docs Kv — to bring the ob- 
jects of its ilhvc buck to earth in more beautiful life. The ex- 

6 
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ibtencc lie paints is — now. The objects he presents are marked 
out to him by men's present regards. It is his to speak of alt 
those great political events which have been objects of such pas- 
sionate sympathy to the nation. And w hen he does speak of 
them, he either gives us back our own feelings, raised into 
powerful poetry, or he endeavours to displace them from our 
breasts, and to substitute others of his ow n. In either case, it is 
a living speaker standing up before* us, and ruling our minds* 
But chiefly he speaks our own feelings, exulted in thought, lan- 
guage* and passion. The whole substance and basis of his 

I 'lodm is, therefore, popular. All the scenes through which he 
las travelled, w ere, at the very moment, of stiong interest to 
tint public mind, anti that interest still hangs over them. Ilis 
travels were not, at first, the sclJ-impelbxl act of a mind send- 
ing itself in lonely roaming from all participation with the so- 
ciety to which it belonged, but rather obeying the general mo- 
tion of the mind of that society. The southern regions of Eu- 
rope have been like a w r orld opening upon us with fresh and 
novel beauty, and our souls have enjoyed themselves there, of 
late years, *v\ ith a sort of romantic pleasure. This fanciful and 
roniantjp feeling was common to those who went to see those 
countries, and to those who remained at home to hear the nar- 
rations of the adventurers, — so that all the Italian, Grecian, 
Peninsular, Ionian and Ottoman feeling which pervades Childe 
Harold, singularly suited as it is to the genius of Bjron, was 
not first brought upon the English mind by tin* power of that 
genius, but was there already in great force and activity. 

There can be no limits set to the interest that attaches to 3 
great poet thus going forth, like a spirit, from the heart of 
powerful and impassioned people, to range among the objects 
and events to them most pregnant with passion, — who is, as it 
were, the representative of our most exalted intellect, — and who 
often seems to disclose within ourselves that splendour with which 
lie invests our own ordinary conceptions. The consciousness that 
lie is so considered by a great people, must give a kingly power 
mid confidence to a poet, lie feels himself entitled, and, as it 
were, elected to survey the phenomena of the times, and to re- 
port upon them in poetry, ^ lie is the speculator of the passing 
might and greatness of his own generation* But though bo 
speaks to the public, at all times, he does not consider them as 
his judges* He looks uuoji them as senticat^existcnces that are 
important to his poetical existence, —but, so that he command 
thetr feelings and, passions, he cares not for their censure or their 
praise, — for his fame U more than mere literary fame j and he 
ftimb in poetry, like the fallen chief whoso imajy is so oft^n bo 
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fore him, at universal dominion, wc had almost said, universal 
lyr.mny, over the minds of men. 

Ohilde Harold is now in Italy; and his first strain rises from 
Vomce, * die City of the Sea. * There is, unquestionably, much 
vigour in his lafenont over her fallen greatness,—; yet we confess, 
that, during the first thirty stanzas of this Canto, the poet’s mind 
seems scarcely to have kindled into its perfect power; and that 
there is not much in them beyond die reach of a tar inferior in- 
tellect. It seems to us, also, the only part of the poem in which 
he forces his own individual feelings into reluctant words, in- 
stead of giving vent to them, as is usual with him, in impassion* 
ed music. The following stanzas lire fine. 

Statues of glass— all shiver’d — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declin’d to dust ; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust. 

Have yielded to the stranger : empty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft refnind her who and what enthrals, 

|Iave flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice* lovely waVa, 

When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 

Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar s 
See ! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands— his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt— he rends his captive's chains. 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and bis strains* 


Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 

Thy love of Tasso, should hove cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants % and thy lot 
1b shameful to the nations,— most of all, 

Albion ! to thee ; the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean's children ? in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, > despite thy Watery writ). 


iWd l*er from my boyhood— *he to me 
Was a* afeiry city of the heart, > 

Rising 1 mi from the ret, 

0f * joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway; Ratcliff, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art 
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mage in me, and even rib, 
her thus, we did not ppttf 
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Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when &he was a boast a maivel, and a show. p. 10 — 12. 

Escaping from Venice, lie presents us with an exquisite moon- 
light landscape on the banks of the Brcnta. Indeed, the whole 
of this Canto is rich in description of Nature. <The love of Na- 
ture now appears us a distinct passion in his mind. It is a lo\c 
that does not rest in beholding, nor is satisfied with describing 
what is before him. It has a power and being, blending itself 
with the poet^s very life. Ethorially and ideally beautiful and 
perfect, and therefore satisfying the longings of a poet’s soul, Na- 
ture yet seems to woo with delight his very senses — to love him, 
frail, weak and lowly as lie is, and to breathe upon him the 
blessedness and glory of her own deep, calm, and mighty cx- 
istdhee. Though Byron had, with his real eyes, perhaps seen 
more of Nature than ever was before permitted to any great 
poet, yet lie never before seemed to open his whole heart to her 
genial impulses. But in this he is changed ; and, in the third 
and fourth Caittos of Harold, lie will stand a comparison with 
the best descriptive poets, in this age of descriptive poetry. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
pf glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the post Eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dun’s crest 
Floats through the azure air— an island of the blest ! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly* and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rh&tian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were* until 
Nature reclaim'd her order : — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows* 
Fill’d with the face of heaven, whifh, from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters ; aU its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising Star, 

Their magical variety dlSfose t 
And now they change ; ft paler shadow, strews 
Its pumtle o’er the mountains $ parting day 
Difts like the dolphin, whom each pang taptbues 
With 4 new colour as it gasps away. 

The last Still loveliest, till— us gone— and all is gray* v p. 1G, 17« 
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Passing through Arqua, the mount am^villugc where Pe- 
trarch 4 went down the vale of years’ he beautifully muses 
out the remains of his simple mansion and his sepulchre, and 
then starts awuj trom the peacefulness of the hallowed scone, 
into one of those lomblc fits, which often suddenly appal us in 
his poetry. * 

Theic is a tomb in Arqua ; — rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover : here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

’Hie pilgrims of his genius* He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
Flora the dull yoke of her bai baric foes : 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 

The) keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain village where his latter da)8 
W ent down the vale of years; and r tis their pride-— 

An honest piide-*-and let it be their praise, 

To ofter to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion*and his sepulchre ; both plain 
Ind venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a p) ramid form’d his monumental fane* 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
Lor those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a lefuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade. 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further $ and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 

Developing the mountains, IdSves, and flowers, 

And shining in the brawling b*ook, whero-by, 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, thought the eye 
Idlesse it seeftt, bath its morality* 

If froi$ society we learn to live, 

*Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 

It hath no flatterers $ vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone-man with bk God most strive t 

Or, it Jltapair 

Tbe atraigth pf better thought*, an4 seek their ftvf 
In melancholy bosoms, such as wore 
Of mbody texture from tbrir earliest dsy, 
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And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 

Deeming themselves predestin’d to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pans away ; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, # 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 18 — 00 . 

In I'Vmmt, he vents his pity over the file <tf Tasso, and In? 
wrath against the tyrant Alphouso; and after some eloquent 
eulog.ums on Italy and her finest spirits, we find him at Flo- 
rent 'The delight with which the pilgrim contemplates the 
ancient Creek statues there, and aftei wards at Rome, is such 
as my,ht have been expected from any great poet, whose youth- 
ful muul b id, like his, been imbued w th tho*c classical ideas and 
association*, which ailbrd so many s, urees of pleasure, through 
eveiy period of life. He has gn/ed up >n these mallei pieces of 
aft w ith, as it seems to us, a more susceptible, and m spile (,f his 
disavowal wo had almost said with a more learned oy«, than can 
lx traced m the effusions of any po(»t w ho had previously c \ press- ’ 
ed, in any fbtmal manner, his admiration of their beaut v. It may 
apjicnr lain if ill to say so; — but we think the genius >f Byron is, 
more than mat of any other modem poet, akin to that peculiar 
genius wjiich seems to have been ddfused among all the pods 
and artists of ancient Greece; and m whose spirit, above aH its 
qflu mvom!*T«, the great specimens of Sculpture seem to have 
been conceded and executed. Modem poet*, in general, de- 
light in ajuil a^emblage of persons or ideas or images, and in 
a rich variety of effect, something not far dissimilar from which 
is found and admired in the productions of Painters. Byron 
alone seems to be satisfied with singleness, simplicity and unity, 
lie shares wlmt Home consider to be the disadvantages of Sculp- 
ture, but what w T e conceive to be*, in no small degree, the someth 
of that power, which, unrivalled by any other productions sue 
only those of the poet, breathes from the inimitable monuments 
of that severest ot the arts. His creations, w bother of beauty 
or of strength, argali single creation*. He icquircs no grouping 
to give effect to his favourites or to tell his store. His heroines 
are solitary symbols of loveliness which require no foil ; his he- 
roes stand alone as upon marble pedestals, displaying the naked 
power of passion, or the wrapped up and reposing energy of 
grief. The artist who would Illustrate, us it is called, the work* 
of any of our ‘othfer poets, must borrow the mimic splendours of 
the pencil. He who would transfer into another vehicle the 
spirit of Bvron, must pour the liquid metal* <*** hew the stubborn 
rock, what he loses in ease, he will sgain in power. He 
might draw from Medorn, Guhgtre, Lara, or Manfred, subjects 
for relievos, worthy of euthusiagn almost ns gr<?at as Harold 
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has himself displayed on the contemplation of die loveliest, an i 
die sternest relics,* of the inimitable genius of the Greeks* 

But Amo wins us to the fair white walls, 

'Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt bv her* theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 

And buried Learning rose, redeem'd to a new morn. 

* There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immoitalify ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould : 

We gaze andlurn away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Beds with its fulness ; there — for ever there— 

Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

* We *>tand as captives, and would not depart* 

Aw’aj ! — there need no words, nor terras precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly — we have eyes : 

Blood — pulse — and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s price. 
Appear’dst thou not to* Paris jn this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or, 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when ties 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Loid of War# 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 

Laid on thy lap, his Cyes to thee upturn# * 

Feeding on tlm aweet cheek I while thy Ups are 
With lava kis^hieitxng while they burn, 

Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn ! 
Glowing, and circumfuaed in speechless love, 

Their full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve, 

The gods become is mortals# and man's fete 
Has momenta like their brightest ; but the weight 
Of earth recc^smpon WinJet it go 1 
We can reqal such visiofas, and create. 

From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
thto thy statue’s form# and look tike gods below# p* 27— 2S. 
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With the same divine glow of enthusiasm he speaks of the 
Creek statues at Rome* 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony % 

With an immortal's patience blending : — Vain 
The stiuggle ; vain, against the coiling sir, tin 
And grip. 1 , and deepening of the dragon V g» *sp, 

The old* man’s clench ; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp* 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light — 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed and brow 
AH radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot— the arrow bright 
With an immoital’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and night. 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 

Developing in that one glance tin Deity. 

But his deJicite form— a dream of Love, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Ifong’d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision— a»e exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly guest— 

A ray of immortality — and stovid. 

Starlike, aiound, until they gathered to a god! 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Hcavea 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory — which, if made 
By human hailds, is not of human thought ; 

And Time himself, hath hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust— nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which ’twas 
wrought, p* 83 , 84 * 1 

WJhile he yet remains at Florence, he meditates for a while 
«m the ashes of the great men in Santa Croce ; arid then, ex- 
pressing a feigned scorn of those Very works of art, which hod 
awakened his inspiration, he carries us at o#ee into the bloody 
field of Thrasimene* 

I roam 

By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
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Fatal to It Oman rashnew, more at home ; 

For thoie the ( ’urthuginmn's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
„ 'Hie host between the mountains and the shore, 

Where Courage falls in her despairing tiles, 

And torrqpts, swoln to rivers with their gore, 
fleck through the sultry plain, with legions scatter’d o’er. 

Like to a forest fill'd by mountain winds ; 

And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

An earthquake reel’d unbeededly away! 

None felt stern Nature rooking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those w ho lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet ! 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel ; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Vlunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down- toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 1 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 

p. St, 35. 

How ejelightful, after such a terrible picture, is the placid 
and beautiful repose of w hat follows. 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough ? 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 

Lay where their roots are; but a brook bath ta’eo— * 

A little till of scanty stream and be&~* 

A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 

And Sangulnitto tells ye where" the dead 
Slade the earlfllWet, and turn’d the urftyillipg waters red. 

But thou, Clitumnusl in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The h$mt of river nymph, to gaze and t*ve 
Hat* limbi where nothing m thou dost mt 
Thy grassy banks whereon ike milk-white steer 
* Grazes ; the iwitfet god ofifentle waters t 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear $ 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters**** 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest laughters I 
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Anil on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keep*. 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it swcq>s 
Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, | 

Who dwells and re\els in thy glassy deeps : 

While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tolls its bubbling talcs, 

• p. 

This gentle scene is again suddenly clistmbed by a descrip- 
tion oftlic Uatavact of Veliuo, which absolutely thunders In our 
ears like a reality. The passion with which the whole descrip- 
tion Is imbued, is peculiarly characteristic of Byron. 

The roar of waters ! — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

’The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from thi$ 

Thcjjr Phlegcthon, cui Is round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

•Am! mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Itelurns in an Unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal Apiil to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald : — how profound 
The gulf! and* how the giant clement 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 

Crushing the cliflk, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column which rolls on, and jsUows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new wdrld, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers,, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale : — Look hack : 

Lo { where it conics like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all' things in its track. 

Charming the eye with dread,*— a matchless cataract. 

Horribly bcautiftd ! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the ‘infernal surge, t 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while ail around is torn * 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 
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Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. p. 37-39. 
There immediately follows this a passage, which produces a 
powerful effect oy our imagination, as it would seem almost en- 
tirely by the mere enumeration of the names of famous moun- 
tains. We feel as if we, as well as the poet, had been eyewit- 
nesses of all the sublimity. 

Once more upon the woody A pennine, 

The infant Alps, which —had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine — might be worshipped more ; 

But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear^ 

Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near. 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

Th’ Acrocerauman mountains of old name; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits <jf the spot, as ’twere for fame. 

For still they soared unutterably high: 

IVe look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye ; 

A tli os, Olympus, iEtna, Atlas, made f 

These hills seem things of lesser dignity, ” Ac. p. 39, 40. * 
But the Pilgrim now approaches — and enters that place whi- 
ther all his visions were tending, and which surpasses in gran- 
deur all that even his eyes had before witnessed on earth. lie 
hits not disappointed us in his poetical commemoration of the 
Eternal City. Souls the most untouched with that inspiration 
of which he has drunk so deeply, cannot gaze upon that most 
affecting of all earthly scenes, without being wrapt for a season 
into something of that high ecstasy which is the privileged ele- 
ment of genius, — without catching a Roman grandeur in the 
midst of the crumbled palaces of Rome# Tine Seven Hills them-* 
selves have mouldered into one mass of ruin. * The concussions 
of war, time, and barbarism, have levelled the old land-marks 
with which we are femiliar in the pages of Livy, Tacitus and 
Virgil,— they have bereaved not only the Palatine of its splen- 
dour, but the Tarpeian of its height. We descend, not ascend, 
10 the Pantheon 5 and in a few dsinp, dreary, and subterranean 
dungeons, we sum# the only relics of the gigantic palace of 
’Kho Caesars, 4 the Datum Aurea, f the wonder of the world, 
fintlbc midst of this chaos and this^da^rt^throned on the path- 
law kfbyriuth of her ruin, sits die Cronins of the place— a per- 
toniication which is not dreamlike at tornginary, out which rn 
vote and rules the soul of dm most* prosaic observer,— the mar 

4 . 
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jcstic image or memory of the fallen city. Hero indeed the 
sorribre spirit of Harold must have found a fitting resting-place. 
Here, indeed, there was no occasion for the exercise of that 
fearful power, with which it has been his delight to tiiww a 
veil over gladness, and make us despise ourselves for being 
happy even under the fairest influences of thelAoom of Nature. 
The darkest soul might here revel in images of grief, without 
fearing any want of sympathy for its terrible creations. But 
Byron has wisely forborne to carry the impression further than 
was necessary; or rather, with the genuine submission and re- 
verence natural to a truly great mind, ho disdains to be other 
than passive on such an arena ; and taking, as it were, the trou- 
bled fingers of his Pilgrim from the lyre, he sets up the trem- 
bling strings to answer, only as it may be spoken to diem by the 
mournful breezes of the surrounding desolation. 

Oh Rome ! my country ! city of the soul ] 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and controul 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ? Cogie and se$ 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’^r steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye J 
• Whose agonies are evils of a day — * 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe $ 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago ; 

The Scipios* tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow. 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

Jtise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress! 

The Goth,* the Christian Time, War, Flood, and Fire* 
Have dealt upon the seven-hili’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarch* ride, 

Where the car ciim’b the capitol-: far aud wide 
, Temple and tower went down, nor left a site 
Chaos of ruins I who shall trace the void, 

O'er the dim fragments cost a lunar light, 

And say, “ here was, or is, " where all Ts doubly night? 

The double night of ages, and of hef, 

Hight’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
Ail round us j we but ftel our way to err : 

|he ocean hath his chart, the stars their map* 
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Then let the winds howl on l their harmony 
Shall henceforth be ray music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet’s cry„ 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening grey and bright, 
And sailing pinions, — Upon such a shrine 
What are»our petjy griefs? — let me not number mine, 

JCy press and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, elvok’d up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps* where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight -.—Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount ! ’tis thus the mighty tails. 


There is the moral of all human tales ; 

*Tis but the shine rehearsal of the past, * 

Firs* Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, —barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page, — ’tis better written here, 

Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, • ■ 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with words ! 
, near, 


Admire, exult-— despise— laugh, weep, — for here 
There is such matter for all feeling:— Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span. 

This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The j^ranodd 

Till the 6uJs rays* with^added flame were filPd ! 


draw 
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Buried in aijr, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

And looking to the stars : they had contain’d 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 

The lusty of those who o’er the whole earth reign’d* 

The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 

But yielded bick his conquests : — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With houscho’d blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues still we Trajan’s name adore. 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the high plade 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steejj 
Turpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 

And still the eloquent air breathes — burns with Cicero ! 

p. 56 — 59 . 

On the accidental recurrence to his mind of the character of 
Numa, h»s spirit falls into a passionate dream of the Egerian 
Grot, in which there breathes that full, delicate,* and perfect 
sense of beauty which often steals upon him during moods of 
a very different kind, and wins him, somewhat reluctantly, away 
into scenes filled with images of stillness and peace. 

Egeria ! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whaUfer thou art 
Or wert,~ a young Aurora of the air, 

The nymphoiepsy of some fond despair ; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 

With thine EJysian water-drpps; the race 

Of thy cavg+guarded spring, with«years unwrinkled* 

Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 

Whose green, wild margin now no wore erase 
An's works s nor must the delicate waters sleep* 

Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the deft statue, with a gentle leap 
"the rill runs oter, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy, creeg* 
Fantastical* tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothea with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eved IjiSard jrustlcs, and (he bills 
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Flowcrb fm*h in hue, and many in their ekiv?, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dVes 
Dane e in tlie soft breeze in a fairy rrni&s ; *1 
The sw eetnesb of the violet’^ deep blue eyes. 

Kiss'd by tjJPbreath of heaven, seems coloured by its shies# 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted covci, 

Kgcriu ! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 

The purple Midnight veil'd that mystic meeting 
# With her most stariy canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what belel ? 

Thio cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour'd Goddess, and the cell 
* Haunted by holy Love — die earliest oracle ! 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying. 

Blend a celestial with a human heart; 

And Love, which dies as it w as born, in sighing, 

Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, * 

Expfcl the venom and not blurit the dart— 

The dull satiety which all destroys— 

* And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloy'. ? 

p. 60—62. 

But he will not allow himself to be held in the innocent en- 
chantment of such emotions. And bursts again into those bitter 
communiiigs with misery, without which it would absolutely seem 
he cau have no continued existence, till at last lie denounces a 
Citric — the curse of forgiveness it is said to be— on all that has 
perturbed and maddened his Spirit. We wish to avoid, as 
much as possible, oil ‘reference to such distressing passions. 
But hero they give a dark and terrible colouring to the poem, 
and it is impossible to misunderstand them# Our business is 
only with the poetry— at logst we desire not to extend our pri- 
vilege : And of the poetry we must say» that the season when the 
wild curse is imprecated, midnight ; the scene, the ruined site 
of the Temple of the Juries; the auditors, the ghosts of de- 
parted yearns and the imprecator, a being whose soul, though 
endowed with the noblest gifts of nature, is by himself mil 
to be in ruins like the grumte# around Ium~-*aod even dark 
hint* thtowh out, that $r its aberrations there may be found 
the most mournful of all excuses to the threatening of the most 
mournful of all human calmnitie*}— all this renders the long 
passage to which we allude* ope of the most awful records of 
the agonic* of man— perhaps the most painful and agitating pio 
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ture of the miscr^ of the passions without their degradation, 
that is to be fouSd m the whole compass of human language. 
Let* us escape f/om it, and turn our eyes to the moonlight and 
indistinct shadow of the rums of the Coliseum. 

A rum— yet what ruin * fiom its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 

Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared 
Alas ' developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric's form is neared : 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft awa>. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the grey Vails wear, 

Like laurels on the bald first Cesar’s head ; 

When th^ight shines serene but doth not glare. 

Then m this magic circle raise the dead : • 

Heroes have trod this spot— 'tis on their dust ye tread. 

p.ft,7 39 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to quote any moi r* 
of his description of the Ancient City;— not even that of St 
Peter’s — in which the loftiest words and most majestic imagts 
render back an image of the august conceptions by which the 
mind of the poet seems to have been expanded in its contem- 
plation. There are still, however, two passages in the poem 
which we would wish to lay before our readers— that on the 
death of our Princess — mid that on die Ocean. On the first 
we have not yet heart to venture— and with the lost, therefore, 
we shall conclude; in which the Poet bids us farewell in a more 
magnificent strain than we can hope to hear again till his own 
harp, which has assuredly lost none of it# music, be once more- 
struck — and may it then be with steadier hand* and a more 
tranquil spirit I 

Thera is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

Them is a rapture on the lonely aluana, 

Them 1* society* fherb none intrudes, 

By the deepen, and music in its mart 
I Imre Cot Mm the less, hut Mature more, 

, from the** four wtenriewiif hi wbiifo I steal 
IfaWtdUnuf H or have beeube&re, 
j to mingle wna foe UWterees, andjM 

It WfsfwV #«■ COMDWfiU 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocealw-roll 1 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in v\n ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watpry fljain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unkueli’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown, 

* His steps are not upon thy paths,— -thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wield/ 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send’ot him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
Ilis petty hope in some near port or bay. 

And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which ihundcrstrike the walla 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quaPe, 

AJd numarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
9 Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These arc thy toys, and, ns the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yCast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores at# empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters Wasted them while they were free, 

And many a .tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation's gtyml beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or coavuis*d*4tt breeze, or gale, or storm, 
tc in* the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark ^heaving boundless, endless, a^d sublime-* 
The image of Eternity— 4he throne 
Of the Invisible i eVen from out thy slJfne 
The monsters of the deep are made ; vmh zone 
Obeys thee? thou guest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Ha 
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And I have h^tcd thee, Ocean * ancl my joy 
Of youthfupports was on ihy breast to be 
* ftofene, likmliy bubbles, on waul : from a boy 
1 wantoned with thy breakers— the} to me 
Wt re a dqfight ; and if the frt shining sea 
Made them a tenoi — ’twas a pit a* 1 )g fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane— as I do here. • 

"My task is done — my song hath ceased— my theme 

f las died into an echo ; it is fit 

The spell should break of’ this protracted dream. 

The toich shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My niidiught lamp — and what is wnt, is writ,— 

Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 
That which I have been — and my visions flit 
Los palpably before me -and the glow 
\\ Inch in ni} vjmit dwelt, is fluttexing, faint, and low* 

Paicwill l a woid that must be, and hath been — 

A sound wluth makes us linger ; — yet - farewell ! 

Ye 1 who haw traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is Ins last, n in }t>ur memories dwell 
A thought winch once was his, it on ye swell 
A migle itc Election, not in vain 
He woie Ins sandal shoon, and scallop-shell ; 

Farewell 1 with turn alone may test the pain, 

If sack that were— witli j/vu, the moral of his strain ! 

^jjl p* 92—96* 

The Pilgrimage of Cbildc Harold has now been brought to 
its close; and ol hts character thote remains nothing more to be 
laid open to oiu view. It h impossible to refleet on the years 
which have elapsed since this mysterious stranger was first in- 
troduced to our acquaintance, without feeling that our own 
spirits have undergone in that time many mighty changes**-- 
aonowful in some \t may bo, m others happy changes- Nei- 
ther can we be surprised, knowing us wo well do who Childe 
Harold is, that he also has been changed* IIo represented 
himself; from the beginning, as a ruin; and when wo first 
upon him, we saw indeed m abundant® the bl ack traces of re- 
cent violence and convulsion* The edifice has mt heefi rebuilt ; 
hut Sts hues have, been sobered by file passing wings of time, 
m 4 the calm slow m has had leisure to wreath the soft green 
ofkunelinrholy afiiofig the fragments of (he decay* * In a o tiny 
the Pilgrim 1 m Wome wiser. Ife sCejm to think more of 
others, and with a greater spirit of humatpty. sphere was some- 
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thing tremendous, and almost fiendish, in tliquiir with which lie 
sun eyed the first scenes of his wanderings ; uiYl no proof gf the 
strength of genius was ever exhibited so stionjand unquestion- 
able, as the Hidden and entire po^se* sion of the jtynds of English- 
men h} such a being as he then appeared to be. lie looked 
upon a bull-fight, and a field of battle, with no variety of emo- 
tion. Unites and men were, in his e\ es, the same blind, stupid 
\ ic tinis of the savage Inst of power. lie seemed to shut his 
e\es to evoty t lunar of tjhat citizenship and patriotism which 
ennobles the spirit of the soldier, and to delight in scattering the 
dust and tubes of his derision over all the most sacred resting- 
places of the soul of man. 

• E\en then, wc.innst allow, the original spirit of the English- 
man and the poet broke triumphantly, at times, through the 
chilling mist in which it lied been spontaneously enveloped. In 
Greece, above all, tbe contemplation of Athens, Salamis, Ma- 
rathon, Thermop) la* and Plating, subdued the prejudices of him 
who had gazed mnno\ed upon the recent glories of Trafalgar 
and Talavera. The nobility of manhood appeared to delight 
this mooifr visitant ; ami he accorded, without icluctancc, to the 
shade j of long-departed heroes (hat reverent homage, which, in 
tTie strange mixture of cm y and scorn wherewith the contem- 
plative so often regard active men, lie had refused to the living, 
or to the newly dead. 

At all times howeve it, the sympathy and re pect of Childe 
Harold — when these have been excited by any circumstances 
external to himself — have been given almost exclusively to the 
intellectual, and refused to the moral greatness ofnis species. 
There is certainly less of this in his last Canto. Yet we think 
that the ruins of Rome might have exceed within him not a few 
glorious recollections, quite apart from those vague lamentations 
and worshippings of imperial power, which occupy so great a 
part of the conclusion of his Pilgrimage. The stem purity and 
simplicity of domestic •lTuannerb—^tlie devotion of male and fe- 
male bosoms — the very names of Lucretia, Valeria, and the 
mother of the Gracchi/lmve a charm about them at Iea*t as en- 
during m any others, and a thousand times more delightful 
than 3l the iron memories of conquerors and consuls. — Rut the 
mind mtist have something to admire — some breathing-place of 
vanemtion-^some idol, whether of demon or of divinity, be- 
fore which it is its pride to bow. Byron lyis chosen too often 
to be tbe undoubting adorer of Power. Tim idea of tyrannic ami 
unquestioned sway *»eems to be the secret delight of his spirit. 
He would pretend, indeed, to be a republican, — but his heroes 
arc all stamped with the leaden signet of despotism ; and we . 
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sometimes see the j^ost cold, secluded, immitigable tyrant of the 
whole, lurking beneath the * scallop-shell anu sandul-shoon ’ of 
the Pilgrim hiraplf. 

In every midland gesture of this dark being, we discover the 
traces of one thm has known the delights, and sympathized with 



session of purity would sometimes almost seem to degrade, in his 
eves, the intellectual greatness with "which it has been sometimes 
allied. He speaks of Pompey with k'ss reverence than CVsur ; 
and, in spite of many passing' visitings of anger and of scorn, 
it is easy to see thut, of all cotenmorary beings, there is oNb 
only with whom he is willing to acknowledge mental sympathy 
— one only whom he looks upon with real reverence — one only 
whose fortunes touch the inmost sanctuaries of his proud soul — 
and that this one is no other than that powerful, unintelligible, 
unrivalled spirit, who, had he possessed either private virtue or 
public moderation might still nave been in a situation to des- 
pise the offerings of even such a worshipper as I larojfh 

But there would be no end of descanting on the character of 
the Pilgrim, nor of the moral reflections which it awaken*. Qf 
the Poet himself, the completion of this wonderful performance 
inspires us with lofty and magnificent hopes. It is most assured- 
ly in his power to build up a work that shall endure among the 
most august fabrics of the genius of England, Indeed, the im- 
pression which the collective poetry of our own age makes upon 
our minds is, that it contains great promise of the future; and 
that, splendid as many of its achievements have been,, some ot 
our living poets seem destined still higher to exalt the imagina- 
tive character of their countrymen. When wo look back and 
compare the languid, faint, cold delineations of the very juslcst 
and finest subjects ot inspiration, hi the poetry of the first hall 
of the last century, with the warm, life-flushed and life-breath- 
ing pictures of opr own, we feel that a gftoat accession has boon 
made to the literature of our day, —an accession not only of de- 
light, but of power. We cannot resist die persuasion, that if 
literature, in any great degree, impresses and nourishes the 
character of a people,— then this literature of ours, pregnant as 
ft is with living impressions,— gathered frOm Nature in all her 
varieties of awnunes* and beauty,— gathered too from those high 
and dread passions tof then, which our ordinary life scarcely 
shows, and indeed could scarcely bear, but which, nevertheless. 
fUMfe -belonged, and do belong, to our human life,— and held 
Up ip the powerful representations of the poet* to our con- 
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sciousness at times, when the deadening prhwmrc of the days 
► that are going by might bereave us of all genWl hope and all 
dignified pride,— we say it is impossible for us toyesist the belief 
that such pregnant, glowing, powerful poetry, mist carry influ- 
ences into the heart of this generation, even lilfle those which 
arc breathed from the heart of Nature herself — or like those 
which lofty passions leave behind them in bosoms which they 
have once possessed. The same spirit of poetical passion 
uliich so uniformly marks the works of all our living poets, 
must cueist very widely among those who do not aspire to the 
name of genius; it must be very widely diffused throughout 
the age, and, as wc think, must very materially influence 
the reality of life. Yet highly as we estimate the merits of 
our Modern poetry, it is certain, that the age has not y^t pro- 
duced any one great epic or tragic performance. Vivid and 
just delineations of passion there arc in abundance,— but of 
moments of passions — fragments of representation. The giant 
grasp of thought, which conceives, and brings into full and 
perfect life, full and perfect passion — passion pervading alike 
action and ^character, through a majestic series of events, and 
at the same time cast in the mould of grand imagination,— 
this seems not to be of our age. In the delineation of external 
nature, which, in a poet’s soul, requires rather moral beauty 
than intellectual strength, this age has excelled. But it has 
produced no poem gloriously illustrative of the agencies, ex- 
istences, and events, of the complex life of man. It has no 
Lear — no Macbeth— no Othello. Some such glory as this 
Byron may yet live to bring over his own generation. His 
being has in it all the elements of the highest poetry. And 
that being he enjoys in all the strength of its prime. We 
might almost say, that he needs but to exercise his will to con- 
struct a great poem. There is, however, much for him to alter 
in what may he cajled, his Theory of Imagination respecting 
Human Life- Some idols of his own settingup he has himself 
overthrown. There are yet some others, partly of gold, and 
partly of clay, Winch should be dashed against the floor of the 
sanctuary. We have already spoken of bis personal character, 
as it shines forth in his poetry. This personal character exists * 
in the nature of his imagination, and may therefore be modi* 
fied-^purificu— digiiified hy his own will. His imagination 
does, to his own eyes^invest him with an unreal character. Pur* 
poses, passions, loves, deeds, events, may seem great and par- 
amount in imagination, which have yet no power to constrain 
•to action; ana those which perhaps mayjrovern our actions, 
swish altogether from our imagination. There is a region — a 
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world— -a sphere^" being in imagination, which, to our real 
life, is no more Ann the moi Id of a dream ; j r et, long as we arc 
held in it by till transport of our delusion, wo live, not in de- 
light only, Imtfin the conscious exaltation of our nature. It is 
in this world tnat the spirit of Byron must work a reformation 
for itself. lie knows, far better than we can tell him, what 
have been the most hallowed objects of lose and ot passion to 
the souls of great poets in the most splendid oi.w of poetry, — 
ami he also* knows well, that those objects, if worshipped by 
him with becoming and steadfast reverence, will repay the wor- 
ship which they receive, by the more fervent and divine inspi- 
ration which they kindle. 


Art. IV. Notes on a Journey in America, /torn the Coast of 
Virginia to the Ten it my of the Illinois . By Morris Biitk- 
jjkck. Second Edition. 8\o. pp. 163. <**LomIon. llidg- 
way, 1818. 


"ITP'r have no hesitation in pronouncing this onecof the most 
* * interesting and instructive books that lu\e appeared for 
many years. The subject i& curious and important in the* highest 
degree; the rapid growth of one country, still in its eUlly infan- 
cy, — and the formation of another in its neighbourhood, by the 
overflowings of its population. The author is an eyewitness of 
every thing he describes; and, with a good sense extremely 
rare among authors, lie is content to tell what is materia), with- 
out tedious dissertations or trifling details, and to tell it in the 
plainest language. His matter is condensed, and his style is 
unexceptionable. We think he deserves peculiar credit, too, 
for the unassuming appearance, and moderate price of his book. 
What he has given for a few shillings, in the form of a pamph- 
let, would have swelled to a guinea quarto m the hands of at re- 
gular bookmaker? Indeed, which of the costly volumes for die 
mt twenty years poured upon the puoltek by traveller^ of all 
descriptions, cats vie with this modest Httle tract, in the import- 
ance, the novelty, or the interest of 4s contents? 

* We have heard much said of Mr ftirkbeok'l work; and its 
merits have been very generally allowed. Bat wte have found, 
foiat Mn tribute is most reluctantly paid in qertate quarters, ‘ 
where hh statements, and their effect onifee publick mind, have 
riven great wtubfoge, un& eVen excited considerable alarm, 
They win? Hate America, as it were, personally ^ who meanly 
tmrd with j&Bousy evety step she advances in renown, or 
foolishly view with apprehension each accession to her power-j 
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or ridiculously consider all that she gains V wealth as taken 
from England — this class of reasoners (if theyenn may be so 
applied) can with difficulty conceal their dismajlat the testimony 
borne by Mr Birkbeck, to the prodigious rapllity with which 
that nuuvcHous community is mb among in v\ ery diiouion. 
Their favourite course* of argument, indeed, had olwajs been a 
little inconsistent. To make the Americans the more detest- 
ed, they oftQU represented them as dangerous competitors for 
wealth and power, and actually succeeded in producing a war 
will) *bcm by spreading the alarm. But the same feeling that 
made them hate those rivals, induced a stiong desire to make 
them also the objects of contempt; and, lbi getting that it was 
dtflicnlt at once to dread and de pise anj thing, they used e- 
\ ery means to undeirate the importance of the United State®. 
This last course of attack proved, in the end, the most gra- 
tifying both to the senseless feelings of animosity against the 
Americans, and to the sense of nalional pride: Accordingly, 
when required to chuse between the two inconsistent arguments, 
it was preferred; and of Jate years the ton^ assumed by the 
party ha®# been that of unsparing detraction and bitter sneer- 
ing at every thing beyond the Atlantic, — except the province of 
CandRa, which the same judicious authorities repiesent upon all 
occasions as the very right arm of British strength. These con- 
temptuous feelings seem to have augmented pretty nearly in 
proportion as their object was rising in importance ami power; 
and they appeared to lie approaching their acm£, if indeed they 
liad not reached it, when, unhappily, Mr Birkbeok’s ‘plain 
tale* comes forth to put them down. So untoward an event has 
iiot often happened in such controversies; and die rage and 
disappointment excited by it have been proportioned to its de- 
cisive influence upon the question, and to the necessity which 
existed f6r stifling the outward expression of it. The remains 
of stubborn pride and dignified contempt for America forbade 
that ; and die inoffensive modest character of the much hated 
volume seemed equally to prescribe, at least, the semblance of 
moderation to its adversaries. Accordingly, while they mut- 
ter curses both loud and deep, they are beginning already to 
change the manner of attack, and, precluded from indulging 
their spleen in the shape of contempt, they are preparing to 
seek relief by venting it Wopen hatred, drawing, from Mr Burk- 
beck's statements, the material! of alarm. 

The spectacle presented by America during the last thirty 
or forty years,— ever since her emancipation began to produce its 
full effect, and since she fairly entered the lists as an independ- 
ent nation with a completely popular government,— has been, be*; 
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vend every thing JpSrmerly known in the history of mankind, 
imposing and hvwuctive. In order to contemplate its wonders 
with complete ndf antage, an observer ought to have visited the 
New World tom in tne course of a few years. A single view 
is insufficient to exhibit this progress in tne States already set- 
tled ; for there, quickly as the changes arc going on, the process 
of creation is not actually seen at once, or disclosed, as it were, 
to the eye; some interval of time must be allowed, and the 
comparison then shows the extent of the wondeiful change. 
But the extraordinary state of things in die Western part <jf the 
Union, developed by Mr Birkbeck, shows us the process both 
of colonization and increase at one glance : — We see exposed to 
dio naked eye, the whole' mystery of the generation as well as 
the growth of nations; we at once behold in what manner die 
settled parts of America are increasing with unparalleled ra- 
pidity ; and how new and extensive communities are daily creat- 
ed in die plains and the forests of the West, by the superfluous 
population of the Eastern setdements. Those settlements as- 
sume a novel and a striking aspect ; — they no longer are to be 
regarded as new cSlonies, to which other communities send their 
overflowing numbers— they are already fully peopled States, 
which having reached maturity in a few years, cannot stop in, 
their growth; but become in dieir turn the * oMcina gentium,* 
and send off dieir cotindess swarms to the hardly more recent^ 
but infinitely less peopled, regions that surround them. The 
new community of the United States is, in fact, already the 
source of an emigration beyond all comparison more extensive 
„ than ever was known in the most confinea and overpeopled por- 
tions of the old world. A broad, deep, and rapid stream of 
population is running constantly towards the western parts of 
the Continent ; and vast states are forming towards the Pacifia 
Ocean, the growth of which as much exceeds in rapidity what 
we have been wont to admire on the shores of t the Atlantic, as 
thl# leaves at an immoasureable distance the scarcely perceptible 
progress of our European societies. * 

Mr Birkbeck is not a professed author, although he is most 
creditably known by a work, in plan similar to the present, up- 
on France* He is himself a practical man, having devoted his 
life to agriculture $ and ho begins with stodggjhe reasons which 
indiwed him to change the condition of an English ftxmer fir 
that of an American proprietor,^ Political principles seem to 
have had some weighteunong these. 

‘ kaetien, with half its population support * 1 by elms, or poor-rates, 
«pd <me fourth of itsinceme derived from taxes, many of which era 
dried up in their sources, or speedfy becoming to, mgst teem with 
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emigrants from one end to the other : and, for ^rh as myself, who 
have had ** nothing to do with the laws but to obey nbem, ” it is quite 
reasonable and just to secure a timely retreat from the approaching 
crisis— cither of anarchy or despotism. 1 

c An English farmer, to which class I had the honour to belong, is 
in possession of the same rights and privileges with the nllenis of 
old time, and exhibits for the most part, a suitable political charac- 
ter. He has no voice in the appointment of the legislature unless lie 
happen to possess a freehold of forty shillings a year, and he is then 
expected to vote in the interest of his landlord. He has no concern 
with public affairs excepting as a tax-payor, a parish officer, or a 
militia man. He has no right to appear at a county meeting, unless 
the word inhabitant should find its way into the sheriff’s invitation s 
in dais case he may show his face among the nobility, clergy, and 
freeholder# : — a felicity which once occurred to myself, when the in- 
habitants of Surrey were invited to assist the gentry in crying down 
the Income Tax. 

1 Thus, having no electivedYanchise, an English farmer can scarcely 
be said to have a political existence; and political duties he has none, 
except such as, under existing circumstances, would inevitably con- 
sign him to the special guardianship of the Secretary of btute for tl^e 
home dcparAnent. * p. 8, 9. 

JUpoA tlie soundness of these reasonings in behalf of emigra- 
tion, there maybe some difference of opinion; there can be none 
as to the other inducements which operated upon his mind, and 
which, we may reasonably presume, turned the balance in favour 
of America. With all its excellences, the English government 
is a most expensive one; protection to person and property ia 
nowhere so dearly purchased ; and the follies of the people, and 
the corruption or their rulers, have entailed such a load of debt 
upon us, that whoever prefers his own to any other country as a 
place of residence, must be content to pay on enormous price for 
the gratification of his wish. In truth, a temptation to emigrate 
is pow held out to (til persons of moderate fortune, which must, 
in yery many cases, prove altogether irresistible. Nor can any 
thing pc more senseles^than the wonder testified by some zeal- 
ous lovers of their native land, at any family, of small income, 
seeking a more fruitful soil and a better climate, where half 
their means may not be sensed to pay the state and the poor — 
cxoefct perhaps the indignation which such a change of residence 
Usually excites hi the woe sagacious personages, Mr Birkbeck 
appears not to have been at all deterred by such feelings* and 
to have decided upon emigrating with his brmily and 1 m capi* 
tal, not because he overlooked the many inconveniences to which 
the removal must expose him, but because he was desirous of 
purchasing, * by a great sacrifice of present case, an exemption, 
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4 In the dcclinorof lifts from tliul wearisome solicitude about 
4 pecuniary afljrns from which c\cn the affluent find no refuge 

* in England./ lie expected also to obtain for his children 
4 a career of Enterprise, and wholesome family connexion, in a 
4 society whose institutions are favourable to virtue;* and to 
have the consolation of 4 leiving thorn efficient members of a 

* flourishing, public spaked, energetic community, wheio the 
4 insolence of wealth and the servility of pauperism, between 
4 which, in England, there is scarcely an interval lemaining, 
4 are alike unknown. * We notice these sentiment > for die ptu - 
pose of remarking, that they arc calculated to excite ' ory 
great indignation among the thoughtless oj>tmiists of this coun- 
try, who would be far less irritated if they were not conscious 
that the offensive observations have at least some foundation in 
fact ; and, srcondfi y, that the Mate of our finances and poor laws 
ought, instead of discouraging a truodover of Ins country from 
all attempts at restoiing a healthful order of tilings, only to ani- 
mate his efforts, by reminding him of the necessity which exists 
for a reformation. Mr Birkbeck, as u model ate capitalist and 
the father of a large family, may be justified in ewry point of 
view for leaving this country; but those who remain in it are 
only the more loud to redouble their exertions in favour of a Ac- 
cessary refonn ; because such persons as Mr Biikbeck are in- 
duced to emigrate by the defects which at present exist in our, 
system of administration : and they certainly are the most shal- 
low, as well as the most unjust of all reasoners, who, while they 

loudly blame emigration, strenuously resist every attempt at re- 
moving the evils which produce it 
Our emigrants after a favourable voyage in a large vessel, 
arrived at Norfolk in Virginia, about the beginning of May. 
Everything they at first saw made them regret the country they 
had left. The market place was filled with negroes selling the 
worst butcher** meat at high prices ; miserable horses drew all 
line vehicles of the farmer: and tile horrors of negro slavery an* 


k0 deserves 
* A Vircin&n tavern m 


of the races; and the following pas-* 


* A Vlrginlsb tavern resembles, a French one with its table d'hote, 
^though not in the excellence of the oookety) but somewhat exceeds 
it h as U decs an ECgBsh one in charges. The daily number 
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of guests at the ordinary in this tavern (and thebe are several largo 
taverns in Petersburg) is fifty, consisting of travelled, store-keepers, 
lawyers, and doctors. i 

4 A Virginian planter is a republican in politics, fclid exhibits the 
high-spirited independence of that character. But' he is a slave* 
master, irascible, and too often lax in morals. A dirk is said to be 
a common appendage to the dresi of a planter in this part of Vir- 
ginia. 

1 1 never saw in England an assemblage of countrymen who would 
average so well as to dress and manneis: none of them reached any 
thing like style; and very few descended to the shabby. 

4 As it rained heavily, everj body w as confined the w hole day to 
the tavern, after the race, which took place in the forenoon. Ihi* 
conversation which this afforded me an opportunity of healing, gave 
me if high opinion of the intellectual cultivation of these \irgiiuai» 
farmers. 

4 Negro slavery was the prevailing topic — the beginning, the mid- 
dle and the end — an evil uppermost in every man's thoughts; which 
all deplored, many were anxious to fly, but lor which no man can de- 
vise a remedy. One gentleman, in u poor state of health, dared not 
encounter the rain, but w r as wretched at tile thoughts his family be- 
ing for one night without his protection — fi out his own slaves ! He 
was suffering under the effects of a poisonous potion, administered by 
a nSgro, who was his personal servant, to whom he had given indul- 
gences aud privileges unknown to the most favoured valet of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. This happened in consequence of some slight unin- 
tentional affront on the part of the indulgent master. It is stated aw 
a melancholy fact, that severe masters seldom suffer from their slaves* 
resentment. * p. 1G, 17. 

Here they left the vessel, and proceeded in the steam boat to- 
Richmond, where every thing seemed to be dear beyond ex- 
ample; eggs, 2d. a piece; butter, 3s. (Id. a pound; hay, 9st* 
por cwt.J a warehouse 200/. a year; and giournl to build upon* 
from 2000/. to 3000/, an acre. It is reckoned the dearest and 
worst supplied town in the United States. We must here pause 
to extract a passage containing this calm aud accurate observer’s 
testimony to the radical' and incurable evils of negro slavery, 
even in a form by fur the most mitigated ; for who can compare 
the state of die slave in tin? Sugar Islands with that in North# 

America? % 4 

< I sa w iwp female slaves and their children sold by auction in thw 
$mcty*rnm incident of cmxuuorf occurrence here, though horrifying 
to myself $hd many other strangers. I could hardly bear to see 
them handled and examined like cattle i and When I heard their 
sobs# and $m i the big tears roll down their cheety at the thought of 
being separated, I could not refrain from weeping with them- In 
selling these unhappy being?, little regard is had to the parting 
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of the nearest tuitions. Virginia prides itself on the comparative 
mildness of its/'eatment of the slaves ; and in fact they increase in 
numbers, muni being annually supplied from this state to those far-* 
ther south, wfeie the treatment is said to be much more severe 
There ate regular dealers, who buy them up and drive them in gangs, 
chained together, to a southern market. I am informed that few 
weeks pass without some of them being marched through this place. 
A traveller told me that he saw, two weeks ago, one hundred and 
twenty sold by auction, in the streets of Richmond ; and that they 
filled the air with their lamentations. « 

' It has also been confidently alleged, that the conditioner slaves 
in Virginia, under the mild treatment they are said to experience* is 
preferable to that of our English labourers. I know and lament the 
degrading state of dependent poverty, to which the latter have^beep 
gradually reduced, by the operation of laws originally designed for 
their comfort and protection. I know also, that many slaves pass 
their lives m comparative ease, and seem to be unconscious of thtir 
bonds, and that the most wretched of Our paupers might envy the al- 
lotment of the happy negro : This is not, however, instituting a fair 
comparison, to bring the opposite extremes of the two classes into 
competition. £ct us take a view of some particulars which operate 
generally. # 

4 In England, exertion is not the result of personal fea$ : in Vir- 
ginia, it is the prevailing stimulus. 

* The slave is punished for mere indolcnce> at the discretion of an 
overseer /—The peasant is only punished by the law when guilty of 
a crime. 

‘ In England, the labourer and his employer are equal in the eye 
of the law. Here, the law affords the slave no protection, unless a 
White man gives testimony ih his favour, 

* Here, any white man may insult a black with impunity / whilst 
the English peasant, should he receive a blow from his employer, 
might and would return it with interest* and afterwards have Wse- 
medyat law fbr the aggression. 

* < The testimony of a peasant weighs as mupl i m that ptf 4 ia 
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times, would have attempted to support the principle os well as the 
practice. \ 

* Perhaps it is in its depraving influence on ihe moral sense of 
both slave and master, that slavery is most deplorubA. Brutal ciucl- 
ty, we may "hope, is a rare and transient mischief •, put the degrada- 
tion of soul is universal, and, as it should seem, from the general 
character of free negroes, indelible. 

‘ All America is now suffering in morals through the baneful in* 
flucnce of uegio slavery, partially tolerated, corrupting justice at the 
very source. ’ p. 21-24 1 . 

Oar* party journeyed on in hired carriages and diligences to 
Washington ; where they were struck with the absurd inconsist- 
ency of die architectural ornaments affected in die publick build- 
, in®!. 1 Ninety marble capitals, ’ says Mr Birkbeck, ‘have been 

‘ imported at a vast cost from Italy, to crown the columns of 

* the capitol, and show how un-American is the whole plan. ' — 

* There is nothing, ’ he odds, with his usual sagacity and neat- 
ness, ‘ to which I can liken tliis affectation of splendor, ex- 

* cept the painted face and gaudy head-dress of a half-naked 

* Indian. ’ When, continuing their route, dry arrived at die 
point on the road to Pittsburg, where their stage coach stopt, 
they found themselves 130 miles of mountain country short of 
tlfot pl8ce, and had no means of proceeding, except on loot, or 
by waiting for vehicles and horses from a great distance. They 
preferred walkings and set out, nine in number, to traverse the 
Alleghany Eidge with the current of emigrants setting in to- 
wards the same quarter, and which he thus in a simple pictur- 
esque manner describes. 

‘We have now fairly turned our backs on the old world, and find 
ourselves in the very stream of emigration. Old America seems to 
be breaking up, and moving westward. We are seldom out of sight, 
Iks me travel on this grand track towards the Ohio, of family groups, 
behind and before us, some with a View to a particular spot ; close to 
a brother perhaps, qjr a friend, who has gone before, and reported 
well of the country. Many like ourselves, when they arrive in the 
wilderness, will find no Ifldge prepared for them. 

4 A small waggon (so light that you might almost carry it, yef 
strong enough tdbear a good load of bedding, utensils and provi* 
siooSt aad a Warm of youhg citterns,— and to sustain marvellous 
shocks in ft* passage fisfc, fosse rocky heights) with two small homo*; 
semefoatt a or w» their all ; excepting a little store 

rn for.' foe fcafoofoce df the district, where they 

may « tide for a* iwwy new aa they pqpseas half-dollars, be- 
1% atefontth m foe purchase-money. The waggon has a tilt, or 
cover, Wade of a slieet, or' perhaps A blanket. The fondly are see* 
before, behind, or withift the vehicle, according to foe road or wea- 
ther, Or perhaps fob spirits of foe party. 
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m 4 The New-Engh odors, they say, may be known by the cheerful 
air of the women l&vancing in front of the vehicle ; the Jersey peo- 
ple by their boiu/ f fixed steadily within it; whilst the Pennsylvanians 
creep lingering phind, as though regretting the homes they have left. 
A. cart and siugjp horse frequently afford the means of transfer, some- 
times a horse and pack-saddlc. Often the back of the poor pilgrim 
bears all his effects; and his wife follows, naked- looted, bending un- 
der the hopes of the family. 

* This is a land of plenty; and we are proceeding to a land of 
abundance, as is proved by the noble droves of oxen we meet, on theii 
way from the western country to the city of Philadelphia. They me 
kindly, well-formed, and well-fed animals, averaging about six ewt. 

* A flock of sheep, properly speaking, has not met my eyes in A- 
inerica, nor a tract of good sheep pasture. Twenty or thirty half- 
starved creatures are seen now and then straggling about in nfhch* 
wretchedness. These supply a little wool for domestic use. Cattle 
are good and plentiful, and horses excellent. * p. 31— -34. 

The foil jwing general remarks may still further tend to pre- 
sent a picture of this wonderful emigration to the reader. 

1 The condition of the people of America is so different From 
aught that we iff Europe have an opportunity of observing, that it 
would be difficult to convey an adequate notion of their 'character. 

4 They are great travellers; and in general; better acquainted 
with the vast expunge of country spreading ovei their Eighteen 
states, (of which Virginia alone nearly equals Great Britain in ex- 
tent), than the English with their little island. 

* They arc also a migrating people ; and, even when in prosperous 
circumstances, can contemplate a thange of situation, which under 
our old establishments and fixed habits, none, but the most enter- 
prising, would ventme upon, when urged by adversity. 

4 To give an idea of the internal movements of this vast hive,' 
about I $,000 waggons passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia* 
in the last year, with from four to six horses, carrying from 
five to forty cwt. The cost of carriage is about seven dollars jar 
Owt., from Philadelphia to Pittsburg ; aqd the »W0y paid foV |#4 
conveyance of goods on this road, exceeds 300^0004 sterling. 444 
to those the numerous stages loaded to the #p$p* and too wu* 
morale travellers, on horseback, on foot,, waggons, 

and you have before you a scene of bustle extending 

over a space of three hundred miles wWeMt 
4 When, on our voyage* we approach*! ItfrlX ^ 
American codat, we were cheered fey wk IPw « mK * ^ W 
fhectmu, Up lanies River, vesM* w raw* 

five hundred tm downwards, cm pmm rm& steatt-buats 
mtowoed wkh pass#fsrs* The same m rotowmafck: and but 
the wfotor, when the navigation m- mverrupted by frost* stages* 
WmI v# or fourteen in foe, are mm posting mm supply the mm 
of met luxurious accommodation. 
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* But what 1 $ most at Variance with EnglishVbtions of tile Ame- 
rican people, is the urbanity and civilization that prevail in situations 
remote from large cities. In our journey from Norfolk, on the coast 
of Virginia, to this place, in tlie heart of the Alllghany mountains, 
fore have not for a moment lost sight of the ihannel^ of polished life. 
Refinement is unquestionably far more rare, than in our mature and 
highly cultivated state of society ; but so is extreme vulgarity. In 
every department of common life, we here see employed, persons su- 
perior in habits and education to the same class in England. 

c The tavcfns in the great towns east of the mountains which lay 
in our route, afford nothing in the least corresponding with our ha- 
bits and notions of convenient accommodation : the only similarity is 
in the expense. 

* At these places all is performed on the gregarious plan : every 
thifig is public by day and by night; — for even night in an Ameri- 
can inn affords no privacy. Whatever may be the number of guests, 
they mu3t receive their entertainment en masse, and they must sleep 
en masse. Three times a day the great bell rings, and a hundred 
persons collect from all quarters to eat a hurried meal, composed of 
almost as many dishes. At breakfast you have fish, flesh, and fowl, 
bread of every shape and kind, butter, eggs, coffee, ^ea — every thing, 
and more tHfan you can think of. Dinner is much like the breakfast, 
omitting the tea and coffee ; and slipper is the breakfast repeated. 
SJon after this meal, you assemble once more, in rooms crowded 
with beds, something like the wards of an hospital ; where, after un- 
dressing in public, you are fortunate if you escape a partner in your 
bed, in addition to the myriads of bugs, which you need not hope 


to escape. 

1 But the horrors of the kitchen, from whence issue these shoals 
of dishes, fyow shall I describe, though I have witnessed them ! — It 
3$ a dark and sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness never enter- 
ed* swarming with negroes of all sexes and ages, who seem as though 
th&y were bred there; without floor, except the rude stones that 
support a raging Are of pine logs, extending across the entire place £ 
Which forbids your approach, and which no being but a negro could 
Ihce. Ss p, \ r 

termed thb Birmingham of America* was riatufc 
ally expected to pment a scene of filth, noise and smoker some* 

intheold world. The traveller^ 
| disappointed to $nd themselves in: $ 
pfi busy town, at thc junction 
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will of bis masters shop, and had, when Mr Birkbeck saw 
him, a well storflked shop and very lucrative business. 4 In 
4 this town, * says Mr Birkbeck, 4 I heard delightful musick 
4 from a pianoprte made hei e !— a few years ago it was a fort, 
4 from which a white man durst not stir without a military 
4 guard, for the Indians.* A small remnant of this race still 
resides, it seems, at no great distance, having adopted the ha* 
bits of their civilized neighbours. But the rise of a man’s for- 
tune, and the general progress of the country, *is better illus- 
trated by the history of a lew individuals whom Mr Birkbeck 
judiciously selects as examples. One whom he conversed with 
— 1 is about thirty ; has a wife and three fine healthy children : 
His father is a farmer ; that is to say, a proprietor, living five miles 
distant. From him he received five hundred dollars, and “ begarPthe 
world ” in true style of American enterprise, by taking a cargo of 
flour to New Orleans, about two thousand miles, gaining a little more 
than his expenses, and a stock of knowledge. Two years ago, he 
had increased his property to nine hundred dollars ; purchased this 
place ; a house, stable, &c. and two hundred and fifty acres of land 
(sixty-five of wli&di are cleared and laid down to grass), for three 
thousand five hundred dollars, of which he has already paid three 
thousand, and will pay the remaining five hundred next year. , He 
is now building a good stable, and going to improve his houSb. His 
property is at present worth seven thousand dollars ; having gained, 
or rather grown, five thousand five hundred dollars in two years, 
with prospects of future accumulation ta his utmost wishes. Thus it 
is that people here grow wealthy, without extraordinary exertion, and 


without any anxiety, p.51. 

Of another, an Irishman, he tells us, that, fourteen years ago* 
he came to his present estate, before an axe had ever been lift- 
ed on it, and with only his axe in his hand ; and that he now 
discusses the interests of the country like one ccmcerned in its 
prosperity — being possessed of 118 acres of excellent land, Well 
Cultivated; the -lather of twenty descendant*; and paying eight 
dollars a year in taxes, five to the federal treasury, and three to 
his own country, in all about fouxpenfe^ 
same time, there came also aiwther jpoor e^^ who f uii* 

loaded his family under a on ^ 




rerarrs? 


It&r Birkbeck relates the singular caseof a General Boon, one 
' t the first settlers of Kentucky, who, smit with the love of so* 
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litude, plunged into the western territory, beyond the Missouri, 
at what was then thought an inapproachable distance from civi- 
lized footsteps. There he lived alone ; and, while solely occu- 

E ied with the chase, about two years ago, he ws| overtaken, in 
is turn, by ( the restless foot of civilization , 9 hnd compelled 
to go back two hundred miles further ; where, having attained 
the age of seventy, he may hope that his fellow creatures will 
not reach him before lie terminates his days. 

Our party having purchased horses at Pittsburg, proceeded 
on theiy journey westward ; and, crossing the Ohio, began to 
search for’: a spot where they might fix their abode. Every 
step of the way afforded evidence of the rapid progress of this 
wonderful country. They had travelled seventy miles, in com* 
pnn^ with a gentleman who, twelve years before, had gone the 
same journey, and recollected it as an Indian footpath through 
the wilderness. It was now a string of plantations, scarcely in- 
terrupted by an uncleared tract. The price of land in this 
district, has, during that period, risen to twenty or thirty dol- 
lars an acre; and, at first, it cost only 320 dollars for 160 
acres, the sipn to be paid in five years so that the settler, who 
at the beginning had little more than a hundred dollars, now 
firtfls himself worth 3000 or 4000, besides supporting his family 
during the whole time. The whole taxes do not exceed forty 
shillings upon a square mile of territory, however highly culti- 
vated. An observation occurs almost as soon as Mr Birkbeck 
enters upon his journey, and is constantly repeated in all parts 
of the country, that the unhealthy character of most of the set- 
tlements is entirely owing to their having been founded in low 
grounds, on the banks ot rivers, and in marshy land. The love 
of gain— the desire of saving a little trouble, or a little money— 
dictated this selection ; ami, wherever it has been adopted* the 
consequence has been fatal to health— wherever a more elevat-; 
ed position has been chosen, the climate has been found salu- 
brious. ; -p.) : .V-; . . 

One of the most strikSng features in the great- western wilder* 
hess, is tfeie of the vegetable kingdom. In 

one place bur travellers measured a fine walnut tree* about sever* 
feetlfo^diame^ girth. ' • T*wb sycamores of 

equal 

■ tipfextei : .forest* • : : :As'lthc^ 

• ai^ by no; mean* as 
us 1 -J. but : they lofty 

nnd straight in an extraordinary d^rce^-sometimes eighty or 
hinetj^ feet without a brancfoMrBirkbeckmeasur^ we which 
H '•••. v-/-;' ; ' I 2 y ' • ' ^ 
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six feet in diameter at four feet from the ground ; and three 
feet in diameter .pi seventy from the ground. This is a gigan- 
tick growth, altogether unknown in our hemisphere. In one 
spot he found ftome hills covered with the same grand trees. 
For miles together* within view of the road, were thousands of 
them, whose stems were fourteen or fifteen feet round* and rising 
straight, and without a branch* for seventy or eighty feet* where 
they were crowned with luxuriant tops. * An accident had be- 
fallen this woody- tract, which is well described. 1 

* For the space of a mile in breadth, a hurricane* which tra- 
c versed the entire western country in a north-east; direction, 

* about s6ven years ago, had opened itself a passage through this 
4 region of giants, and has left a scene of extraordinary dcsola- 
4 tion. We pass immediately on, after viewing those massive 
6 trunks* the emblems of strength and durability, to where they 

* lie tumbled over each other like scattered stubble, some torn 
c up by the roots, others broken off at different heights, or splin- 
c tered only, and their tops bent over, and touching the ground : 

* — such is the irresistible force of these impetuous airy torrents. 
6 These hurricane tracts afford strong holds for game, and all 

* animals of savage kind. There is a panther, the bnly one re- 

* maining, it is said, in this country, which makes this? spot.ita 

c haunt, and eludes the hunters. ’ *pp. 77, 78. * 

While traversing these vast forests, our travellers sometimes 
met with adventures little known to those who journey in more 
fremiented paths. The following passage gives a simple, but a 
lively account of one of these. 

* Our rear party, consisting of one of the ladies, a servant Jboyv 
and myself, were benighted, in consequence of accidental detention* 
at the foot of one of these rugged hills; and, without being well 
provided, were compelled to make our first experiment of 'if camping 
out. ” A traveller m thp woods should always carry flint, steel, fin- 

matches, -~a few biscuits, a half-pint phial of spirits, and a 
tin cup-— a large knife or tomahawk ; then with*his two blankets, and 
grefct coat and umbrella, he need not jjp 
so^ delay require hissleepingundeF^ 
die important articles of thuSer 

^ 

mm 


tod 


lacedou?t<H; 
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and, collecting dry wood, we made a noble fire> There was a mat? 
tress For the lady, a bearskin for myself, and the^load of the pack? 
horse as a pallet for the boy. Thus, by means of great coats and 
blankets, and our umbrellas spread over our hea(|s, we made our 
quarters comfortable ; and placing ourselves to th^ leeward of the 
fire, with our feet towards it, we lay more at ease than in the generali- 
ty of taverns. Our horses hired rather worse ; but we took care to tie 
them where they could browse a little, and occasionally shifted their 
quarters. Wediad a few biscuits, a small bottle of spirits, and a 
phial of oil; with the latter we contrived, by twisting seme twine 
very hard, and dipping it in th^ oil, to make torches ; and after se- 
veral fruitless attempts we succeeded in finding water ; we also col- 
lected plenty of dry wood. “ Camping out * when the tents are 
pitched by daylight, and the party is ready furnished with the articles 
which we were obliged to supply by expedients, is quite pleasant in 
tfine weather. My companion was exceedingly ill, which was, in fact, 
the cause of our being benighted ; and never was the night’s charge 
of a sick friend undertaken with more dismal forebodings, especially 
during our ineffectual efforts to obtain fire, the first blaze of which 
was unspeakably delightful : After this, the rain ceased, and the inva- 
lid passed the night in safety ; so that the mornirijf found us more 
comfortable than we could have anticipated. ’ pp. 95-97- 

Mr ^irkheck, almost from the moment of his entering the 
Ohio country, was surrounded by temptations to stop and settle. 
He found cleared lands, at a moderate price ; comforts in the 
neighbourhood ; pleasant society ; — But he was resolved to push 
, on till he came to a station where the lowest Government price 
■of two dollars an acre might suffice*; aware that a crowd of 
neighbouring settlers would soon follow, to give the land a 
higher value, and to bring along with them the comforts and 
pleasures of social life. At length, in the south-east district of 
the lllinois territory, this judicious person fixed upon an allotr 
meat of . by advancing . one-fourth of the price, or 

dollars ; and Mr Flower, his friend and the companion of 
li|W . mswcle and similar purchase adjoining to 

allotments fonn part of a rich and beautiful 
^VVAbasli, and as far from the 
both of which are navigable. i The read? 
ev may wtur^jy ; be deshous of learning how these land safos 

d how the va^ 

tra^,^ parcelled out to new set* 

: the following 

> . tnuet. €iilf of, : is surveyed* 

and laid out in sections of a mile square, containing six hundred and 
€prty acres, and these are subdivided into quarters, mid, in particular 
eittiaiioos, half-quarters. The country i$ also laid out in counties of 
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about twenty miles square, and townships of six miles square in some 
instances^ and in, others eight. The townships are numbered in 
ranges, from north to south, and the ranges are numbered from west 
to east ; and lastly, the sections in each township ard marked nume- 
rically. All thefce lines are well-defined in the woods, by marks on 
the trees. This* done at a period, of which public notice is given, 
the lands in question are put up to auction, excepting the sixteenth 
section in every township, which is reserved for the support of schools, 
and the maintenance of the poor. There are also sundry reserves of 
entire townships, as funds for the support of seminaries on a more 
extensive scale ; and sometimes for other purposes of general interest- 
No government lands are sold under two dollars per acre ; and I- be- 
lieve they are put up at this price in quarter sections, at the auction ; 
and if there be no bidding, they pass on. The best lands and most 
favourable situations are sometimes run up to ten or twelve dollars, 
and in some late instances much higher. The lots which remain un- 
sold are, from that time, open to the public, at the price of two dol- 
lars per acre ; one fourth to be paid down, and the renunmng three- 
fourths to be paid by instalments in five years ; at which time, if the 
payments are not completed, the lands revert to the State, and the r 
prior advances aw forfeited. 

4 When a purchaser has made his election of one, or -any number 
of vacant quarters, lie repairs to the land office, pays eighty, dollars, 
hr as many times that sum as he purchases quarters, and receives a 
certificate,' which is ihe basis of the complete title, which will be given 
him when he pays all : this he may do immediately, and receive 

• eight per cent, interest for prompt payment. The sections thus sold 
are marked immediately on the general plan, which is always open at 
the land office to public inspection, with the letters A. IV“ advance 
paid.*' There is a receiver and a register at each land office, who* 
are checks on each other, and are remunerated by a per-centage on 
the receipts. ’ p. 70, 71. 

When a person has, in this manner, obtained posse$|ion of 
part of e* prairie y , it only w ants fencing, and water for the irve^ 
stock, to make at once rich pasture land; aqd from this lo aria- 
lile huid tile transition is easy, expeditious, and p^ofitiiblc as it 
proceeds. The whole cost of piirchas^ ■ 

' bnying the lmid, and then inking It to yiem 

J&rkbecjk catenates ^at'^20001. W6uld^s^ce^for 64tT acres ; 
Off on a farm of 600/. *or 7001 a year rent, 'may find hiriisfclf 

g^piipland, mirplu* '..pirofMSfc-; t: ' 1 ' 

ii jy * 
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in which emigration has ever yet been represented to men of 
moderate fortunes and industrious habits. Yet we arc not of 
the number of those who view with alarm the probable conse- 
quences of such a temptation being held out. After all, says 
Dr Smith, man is, of all luggage, the most difficult to be trans- 
ported. In truth, he takes such root wherevefr he has been 
planted, that, long after almost all nourishment has been ex- 
tracted from it, we find him cling to its bare rocks, and rather 
wither than be torn away. It is in vain to remind him how 
bleak the sky, how scanty the nutriment, how exposed to tem- 
pests tWb position. We find him rebuilding his cottage upon the 
half cooled lava which has swept all his possessions away, and 
obstinately refusing to quit a spot of earth which the perpetual 
conflicts of the elements hardly leave at rest for a day. Not 
even the pestilential swamps of Guiana and Java can frighten 
him from his home, and dissolve the most powerful of all ties— 
local attachment. In vain we remind him of his privations, his 
sufferings, his risks. He knows it all ; he feels it. to be a dear 
price ;~but his home he deems above all price, ancl he willingly 
pays it. In vain we paint to lvis imagination ^he delights of 
happier elknates, and the rich abundance of more luxuriant 
sous. He admits it all ; but in those lands he feels he would ever 
b£ a stranger, and against all these enjoyments he sets one word 
— home. Even when he leaves it for a season, he fondly dwells 
upon its pleasures, now magnified in his imagination ; while the 
friendly treachery of his memory sinks every unpleasing reality 
which lancy has failed to varnish over with fairy colours. And, 
in the midst of distant pursuits, which leave hardly a possibility 
that his connexion with the sacred spot should ever be other than 
nomihah he refuses to give it up, be it but a name; and his 
heart loudly protests against any final step that may dispel what 
hte kppws all tiie while to be a mere illusion of the brain. Jf 
Providence had not, by so powerful ah instinct, set its canon 
against emigratipn/ all the laws of man could never have tied 
the bulk of any commubity to a country where they are dMmed 
%,mn;d. ,in- case, and comfort are within their reach, 
ana to be purchased by the single act of changing their place 

vast inajority of mankind, those fee|* 

■ and meanest lot cannot subdtic^ ^e 

. Oov^riimeiit 

. they may assume — whether of in* 

electors of taxes. : ■ 
It t^us iiappens, that* : tno*t'_ek-: ; - 

traordinary, the number of emigrants from any community must 
a vei^ to the whole popuhtdq^ 
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The United States appear at present to be placed in circum- 
stances of this description. The rapid multiplication of ; the in*? 
habitants, which* began when the country was almost a wilder-* 
ness, has apparently gone on without being retarded by the cul- 
tivation and consequent scarcity of the land- Had tiierc been 
nb unsettled territory in the neighbourhood, the checks to pen 
pulation would soon have begun to operate ; but the possibility 
of always finding a vent in those boundless and fertile regions, 
has seemingly kept the velocity of increase in the - United States 
at its original rate. Accordingly, the emigration bears a sensi- 
ble proportion, if not to the whole numbers of the pedple, at 
least to the yearly augmentation of those numbers. The rapi- 
dity with which new settlements are formed in this maiiner, is 
illustrated by Mr Birkbeck’s whole book ; but nothing tends 
more clearly to show it than the state of society which lie found 
at Princeton, where he took up his abode while his land was 
preparing to receive him. This is a small town, placed at the 
further limit of Indiana, and founded only two years before our 
author’s arrival. It contained fifty houses;* was the county 
town of the district; and contained (says Mr B.) 6 as many 
4 well informed, genteel people, in proportion to ($ie number 
f of inhabitants, as any county town \ am acquainted 
* I think, ? (he adds), 6 there are half as many individuals who 
4 are entitled to that distinction as there are houses ; and not 
f One decidedly vicious character, nqr one that is pot able and 
f willing to maintain l>ifnself» 

Though these settlements are apparently locked up in the in- 
terior of a vast continent, they have, by the aid of navigable* 
rivers, an easy communication with the ocean ; and theinviehtion 
fit the steam-boat renders the voyage, in either dircctihupsurO 
and expeditious, Shawnee Town, about foity-five im from 
Mr Birkbeck’s plaiitation, is connected it by 
fiver, at a distance of only six miles? From 
<^ean$ is 1200 miles, and this distanceispte^ 
whole addition to thp voyage 

of the seftlgmetits behind ^lpadii^ 

<pea/state m the wm of 

this tarritory ? ho 
;;tc> : • ^ jremam ^ 
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embark Ms capital in purchases, from the prospect of gain by 
the rise in the value of land. We believe that the effect of 
reading his book has pretty uniformly been to excite a strong 
desire of emigrating in the first instance; anchthen, as this ar- 
dour cooled, to engender a plan of investing capital in pur- 
chases near the sagacious author’s settlement. Heading, how- 
over, to the end, we are disappointed to find, that he will not 
facilitate sueji schemes, and that no one can hope for help from 
him, Or benefit from his settlement through him, who will not 
remove thither himself, with his household gods. 

It is impossible to close this interesting volume, without cast- 
ing otir eyes Upon the marvellous empire of which Mr Birkbeck 
paints the growth in colours far more striking than any hereto- 
fore used in portraying it. Where is this prodigious increase of 
numbers, this vast extension of dominion, to end r What bounds 
has Nature set to the progress of this mighty nation ? Let our 
jfealousy burn as it may; let our intolerance of America be as 
Unreasonably violent as we please; still it is plain, that she is a 
power in spite of us, rapidly rising to supremacy ; or, at least, 
that each year so mightily augments her strength, as to overtake, 
b y a mosr sensible distance, even the most formidable of her 
competitors. In foreign commerce, she comes nearer to Eng- 
land than any other maritime power; and already her mercan- 
tile navy is within a few thousand tons of our own ! If she goes 
on as rapidly for two or three years, she must overtake and out- 
strip us. Men’s minds are naturally turned towards the chances 
of her being retarded ; and the first and most obvious has been, 
theprospect of her dividing into several states. 

The war has proved this expectation to be in a great mea- 
sure chimerical. Those who indulged it held, that how well 
soever adapted to the purposes of internal government, the Fe- 
deral Constitution must fall to pieces before a foreign enemy ; 
— ^that war tnust be the end of the Union. A war with England, 
the powe* niost lifiely to divide the States — the Only power hav- 
ing a natural interest ftnd party among the American people — 
was, happily for the Union, begun on principles so extravagant, 

. of moderation, as to strengthen 

government, : and. to khitin ' 
■due insiirnmmh teethe' ■whole States of America. ' 

■ f ^ ' :; tbiae; : ' effedting, by its silent 

• conflict has failed 

^ -sliaBoluticm : ; intisina^eity 

Connected with the causcs of the peaceable union of this great 
■ jpipire. ' " ■ - v ' - - ' . ' 

:|$eip§eive a nation rapidly progressing (as they themselves 
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term it in language borrowed from our own great poet) toward^ 
universal dominion over the New World. Its present popular*, 
tion of ten millions will in another generation be increased to, 
twenty ; and the new community now forming to the westward, 
to a million or <two more. The question is natural. Can such 
a vast mass of people, spread over so large a territory, be kept 
together by a feeble government? Ana die enemies of the 
United States have seldom any hesitation in boldly concluding, 
that their fate is, either to become the slaves of a military des- 
potism, or the prey of internal disunion. No one seems to think 
the subsistence of the Federal Union a possible event. 

It might be proper, however, to consider the real ground of 
stability which the government of America possesses, before we 
decide in so positive a manner against it. There can be little 
doubt, that the whole question turns upon the difference of A- 
merican and European society, and the total want, in the for- 
mer, of that race of political characters which abounds in the 
latter. In America, all men have abundant occupation of their 
own, without thinking of the State. Every person is deeply in- 
terested, and pefffetually engaged, in driving his trade, and cul- 
tivating his land : and little time is left to any one fdt thinking 
of state affairs, except as a subject of conversation. As a busi- 
ness, they engage the attention of no one except the rulers of 
the country; and even they keep the concerns of the publick 
subordinate to their own. The governor of a State is gene- 
rally a large landowner and farmer of his own ground. A fo- 
reign minister is the active member of a lucrative and laborious 
profession, quitting it for a few months, and returning to its 
gains and its toils when his mission is ended. The business 
of the Senate occupies but a few weeks in the year ; an$ no 
man devotes himself so much to its duties, as to leave it doubt- 
ful to what class of the industrious community he properly be- 
longs. The race of mere statesmen, so well known among us 
in me Old world, is wholly unknown in die 4 ' New ; ^ 

it springs up, even the foundations of a change 
sitlered as laid. The Americans, no doubt, are, like other free- 
men, decide<l partisans, and warm political combatants ; but 

: itheir . ttfulSc ' ^***3 v: 
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spect of splitting the Union. The cautious and economical 
diameter of the Federal Government seems admirably adapted 
to secure its hold over the affections of a rational and a frugal 
people. 

In the abstracts and extracts, of which thi# article consists, 
we have given a tolerably fair outline of Mr Birkbeck’s work. 
We shall close our account of it with one more quotation, con- 
tabing the account of a religious society, so extraordinary, that 
we are desirous of acquainting the reader with its character, be- 
cause all such peculiarities tend to throw a light upon the histo- 
ry of* human nature. With this extract, then,— with awann 
recommendation of Mr B.’s work, and an expression of our 
hopes that we may soon again hear from him of the progress 
which his interesting colony has made, we conclude the present 
article. 

‘ At this, our third visit, Harmony becomes more enigmatical* 
This day, being Sunday, afforded us an opportunity of seeing group- 
ed and in their best attire, a large part of the members of this won- 
derful community. It was evening when we arrived, and we saw no 
human creature about the streets : — we had even iwcall the landlord 
of the inn •out of church to take charge of our horses. The cow* 
were waiting round the little dwellings, to supply the inhabitants with 
Iheir Ceiling’s meal. Soon the entire body of people, which is about 
seven hundred, poured out of the church, and exhibited so much 
health, and peace, and neatness in their persons, that we could not 
but exclaim, surely the institutions which produce so much happiness 
must have more of good than of evil in them ; and here I rest, not 
lowered in my abhorrence of the hypocrisy, if it be such, which go- 
verns the ignorant by nursing them in superstition ; but inclined in 
charity to believe that the leaders are sincere. Certain it is, that liv- 
ing in such plenty, and a total abstraction from care about the future 
provision for a family, it must be some overbearing thraldom that pro- 
vents an increase of their numbers by the naturailaws of population. 

V T had rather attribute this phenomenon to bigotry pervading the 
tnass, than charge & few with the base policy of chaining a multitude, 
fey meant of superstition. It is, however, difficult to separate the 
. idea of poftcy from a contrivance which is so highly political. The 
nuiiiher^ -jjc^ would increase so rapidly, without 

: tp . become unmanageable. ^ ‘ 

. "if?-- ■ : ^S^igbbO'-urlio.od,. 1 a term wJn^in* 

^ ftxrnish^s from its store many articles <>f 
great value, not so well supplied elsewh^re ; and it is a market forat! 

' vaflhciSatble ' land fruit 

trees, which " the - tiet^fel^iinritpoa 'fr 'indebted to the Harmonites ; 

dud they set a good exampleof neatness and industry: but they are 
; and men are not apt to imitate what they scorh* 
J^tmraht a^ the mass of Harmonites may be, when we contrast t&e$r; 
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neatness and order with the slovenly habits c*if their neighbours, we 
see the good arising from mere association, which advances these poor 
people a century, probably much more, on the social scale, beyond 
the solitary beings who build their huts in the wilderness. For my 
reflections on th/3 principles which may be supposed to actuate the 
rulers of this highly prosperous community, having no personal know- 
ledge of the parties who govern, nor intimacy with any of the go- 
verned, I have no data, except the simple and, possibly, superficial 
©bservations of a traveller. Should I in this character have under- 
rated or mistaken them, I shall, when their neighbour, gladly repair 
my error. '< 

‘In the institution of these societies, the Shakers and the Harmo- 
nites,— ■ religion, or, if you will, fanaticism, seems to be an agent so 
powerful, arid in fact is so powerful in its operation on the conduct of 
their members, that we are apt to attribute all the wonders that arise 
within the influence of this principle to its agency alone : for what 
may not be effected, by a sentiment which can bear down and abro- 
gate entirely, in the instance of the Shakers, arid nearly so in that of 
the Harmoriites, the first great and fundamental law of human, or 
rather of p//, nature? I allude to the tenet which is avowed in the 
former, and morPbbscurely inculcated in the latter, that the gospel 
of Christ is offered to them under the injunction of absthience from 
sexual intercourse. f ;\ ^ 

4 1 have had repeated opportunities of personal observation, on the 
effects of the united efforts of the Harmonites. The result of a si- 
milar union of powers among the Shakers, has been described to me 
by a faithful witness ; arjd I am quite convinced that the association 
of numbers, in the application of a good capital, is sufficient to ac- 
count for all that has been done : and tliat the unnatural restraint* 
which forms so prominent and revolting a feature of these institu- 
tions, is prospective, rather than immediate in its object. 

‘ It has, however, as I before remarked, the mlschievoris tendency 
to render their'' example, so • excellent in ;othef,re^^$^;tifo^ther- 
unavailing. Strarigrirs visit their establishments, and tetwfrom them 
foil bf admiration :— but, a slavish acquiescence*, under a di^giistft^ 
foperstitiori, is so remarkable an ingredient id 
checks all desire bf 


By Httrtnr Hajulak, Esq. « vd. m.' London, 181 & ' 
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Christendom into a political system of unequal, but Independ- 
ent states, which lias subsisted with little variation to our own 
times. There are few periods of history more deserving inves- 
tigation, or more pregnant with useful "information to the pre- 
sent age* To the revolutions of the Middle Ages the nations of 
Europe owe their existing laws and institutions, their peculiar 
manners and character, their particular faults and merits. Wc 
still suffer from the prejudices and errors , we still profit by the 
spirit and wisdom of our ancestors. 

It would be difficult to appreciate exactly the merits, and m- 
vidioift to point out the defects, of the numerous precursors of 
Mr Hallam in this branch of historical investigation. It is suf- 
ficient to^emark, that the plan of his work is more extensive 
than that of our countryman Dr Robertson, its arrangement 
more strictly historical, its views more comprehensive, and its 
information more copious and critical. Mr Hallam appears to 
have bestowed much time and reflection on his subject. He 
has availed himself, without scruple, of the labours of those who 
had preceded him in the same career ; but he lias not servilely 
adopted their opinions, nor 'carelessly copied dfcir errors. On 
every disjflitable point he has exercised his judgment freely, 
and examined the conclusions of his predecessors with diligence 
and impartiality* But, though he has not disdained the aid of 
modem abridgments, he has not trusted implicitly to the ex- 
tracts of compilers and system makers* On the contrary, he 
appears to have had recourse habitually to tile original authors, 
who describe die transactions and exhibit the sentiments of their 
ofrn age. This, it must be owned, is often an ungrateful la- 
bour. Many pages must sometimes be perused of ..these wor* 
dues, before a single fact or observation occurs that repays the 
toiJL But to an historian of the present day, who wishes to be 
indeed wid^ the real spirit and feeling of ages that are past, 
the study of their writings is indispensable. To a familiar ac- 
quaintance widi fhe early chronicles and original histories of 
the Barbarians, Mr "Hollam has added a diligent examina- 
tion of their laws ; and wherever, records throw their steady 
and e^tain ^ events, he has consulted 

-teiiustry employ- 
wejark, nor even die 
contains, that constitute 
. ^ peculiar X t ha wrhttan throughout with a spi- 

rit of freedom and liberality, that do credit to the author. A 
iirjh but temperate lore of liberty, an enlightened but cautious 
|dnibS<^iy, form its distinguished exceltence. We ijever find 
the author attempting to pdliateinjustice, or «cuse of^>ressionj; 
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and whenever he treats of popular rights, or pronounces on the 
contentions of subjects with their sovereigns, we meet with a 
freedom and intrepidity of discussion that remind us of better 
times. But though a decided enemy to the encroachments of 
arbitrary power* Mr Hallam is no infatuated admirer of antient 
turbulence, nor blind apologist of popular excesses. If, indeed, 
there is any quality of his work that merits our unqualified ap- 
probation, it is the spirit of fairness and impartiality that per- 
vades the whole. We have sometimes found him "careless, and 
have sometimes thought him in the* wrong; but we have not 
met with an uncandid misrepresentation,, an ungenerous senti- 
ment, or a narrow-minded prejudice in his book. 

To give a full analysis of Mr Hallam’s labours, lit the short 
compass of a review, would be a task impossible to execufte. 
To those who wish to follow the progress of Europe from rude- 
ness to refinement, — from turbulence and violence to order and 
tranquillity, — from poverty and ignorance to wealth and know- 
ledge, we recommend his book as one of the most valuable ad- 
ditions made in our time to the stock of our historical informa- 
tion. We muSTcontent ourselves with a short notice of the 
principal subjects which he treats, giving extracts to 1 show the 
spirit in which he writes, and occasionally interspersing (obser- 
vations of our own on particular points where we think him 
mistaken, or happen to differ from him in opinion. 

The first chapter of Mr Hallam’s book is employed in giving 
an abridgement of the history of France, from its conquest by 
Clovis to the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII. This is a 
rapid but masterly sketch of the revolutions of that great king- 
*||qjji. The principal events are selected with judgment, and re- 
lated with %irit. It was no part of the author's plan to tbUdw, 
with minute and tedious exactness, the succession of princes, ©r 
to expatiate on undecisive wars and fruitless victories* Ms ob- 
ject was, to mark those important events which led to perma^ 
nent changesin the internal state and pcditloal institutions of 
-He passes slightly over the d^mdatkm and deposal 
^ the first dynasty dwells ivith complacence ©in the splendid 
er of Otolemagne $ describes the ah&rchy 
jatiop of the Capetsj and traces 
^encroachments by whichlheprinces^ 


power, till the feudal constiturion, of which they were at first 

and . 

* 1 I arbitrary monarchy in its place. In his review of 
t race, ; that eulogy on j§t . 

lis^litaryvir^ •: . . . • ; < 
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The wars with England, arising from the claim of Edward 
III* to the French crown, occupy a considerable part of this 
abridgment, and are related with great fairness and candour* 
The magnificent character of Edward and his son, the splen- 
dor of their victories, and the chivalrous spirit of their court, 
-are themes that still warm the imagination, and excite no un- 
natural exultation in every English bosom. 4 If we could for- 

• get, * says Mr Hallam, 4 what never should be forgotten, die 
« wretchedness and devastation that fell upon a great kingdom, 

• too dear a price for the display of any heroism, we might 

• count these English $vars in France among the brightest pe- 

• riods in history / — 4 A good lesson/ he continues, 4 may be 

• drawn by conquerors, from the change of fortune that befei 

• Edward III* A long warfare, and unexampled success, had 

• procured for him some of the richest provinces of France. 

• Within a short time, he was entirely stripped of them, less 
« through any particular misconduct, than in consequence of 

• the intrinsic difficulty of preserving such acquisitions. The 

• French were already knit together as one people; and even 

• those, whose feudal duties sometimes led tnSh into the field 
4 against their sovereign, could not endure the feeling of dis- 
%menaberment from the monarchy/ In the provinces ceiled 
to Edward, by the peace of Breligny, the inhabitants submit- 
ted, with sullen reluctance, to the English yoke. 4 Such un- 

• willing subjects might, perhaps, have been won by a prudent 
4 government ; but the temper of the Prince of Wales, which 

• was rather stem and arbitrary, did not conciliate their hearts 
4 to his cause . 1 The war Was soon after renewed ; and, 4 in a 
4 few campaigns, the English were deprived of almost all their 
4 conquests* and even, in a great degree, of their original pos- 
4 sessions in Guienne/ 

GhMe$ V. of France, having expelled the English, 4 be- 
came a sagacioqs statesman, rin encourager of literature, a 
beneficent lawgiver. But all the fruits of his wisdom were 
lost in the succeeding reign. In a government essentially po- 
pular, the youth or imbecility of the sovereign creates no ma- 
terial derangement. In a monarchy, where all the springs Of 
the system depend upon one central force, these accidents* 
wh^:'-«j^i;sttrej; ; in- the course of a few generations, tp recuri 
can scarcely fail dislocate the whole machine. ’ The States 
General int^ ■. with '. 1 success-' at first, to restrain the prodi- 

gality of die court ; but the partisans Of royalty ultitnately-p^ 
city of Paris, which had shown n spirit of demo-i 
ciatic fiPCedom, offensive to its rulers ^ 1 was treated as the sucril 
4 of <^nqnest ; itsimmunities abridged; its most active lcMeirfi 
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‘ borne without impatience, when theyappear to %* cattedfor 
‘ b? necessity, andf faithfully applied. %*!» sfing 
‘ tiin is wastefulness. What high-spirited^ man couW sec, 

‘ without indignation, the earnings of htS la^«r, »^ded urn* 

‘ gr udgingl y to the public defence, become _thesp«l» trf P® ra ’j 
« Stes*wf peculator? ft* this that 

< 0 f public, spirit j and those statesmen, jaho deem the security 
* of government to depend, not on kw$Snd armies, tot on the 
« moral sympathies and prejudices of the people, wdl vxgdantly 
« guard against even the suspicion of prodigahty, Such vtffcre 
not the statesmen, unhappily for Franco, who thenprettd^over 
her destinies. The outrageous dissoluteness of the vowrt, its 
tmormous extravagance, 

aggravated the discontent, and embittered the dtsttosse* 
of the people. Assassination, openly perpetrated, .and pbbUddy . 
vindicated, destroyed all confidence between ^the hpstile fec- 
♦ions. Hejotty V. of Englsj#|* pr^tiDg by 
contrived, by war and negotiation, to be declared the suycesspr 
to the French monarchy. His 
for both countries, frustrated hi* plans, 
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tjiertforejus'lftwfiil heir* Whatever we may think of this Iasi 
essential, it must be confessed, to Edward's claim, 
it W^^dnsidercKl of importance in the middle ages. It \vas the 
groutKrdn which Bruce rested his pretension to the Scottish 
sceptre ; and af Cuspe, where the same question wa^ agitated 
before commissioners from tin* throe kingdoms of Arrngon, the 
principle maintained by Edward, \. as adopt od in the disposal 
of the crown, by a majority of the delegates present on that 
occasion. Ferdinand of Castile was preferred to his competi- 
tors, because he was the heir male nearest in blood to the pre- 
ced ; ng*hionar< h. 'I his trilling oversight of Mr IlnUatu is the 
more extraordinary, as the real ground of Edward's pretensions 
to the mown of France, had been stated with precision by 
K uf)iu and by Carte. 

Mr Ilallam's abridgement of the history of France, is an ex- 
cellent preparation lor the chapter that follows on the feudal 
♦system, one of the most valuable and instructive parts of hj» 
book, in his dissertation upon this subject, he traces the rise 
and progress of that singular form of polity, — explains its princi- 
ples, -wmd distinguishes what was original nnu'Tsbential to the 
system, frdhi that which was incidental and confined to parti* 
c^lar tipies and countries. Its effects on society and govern- 
ment, he approbates with sagacity and candour ; and explain*-, 
with great judgement and perspicuity, the causes that Jed to its 
establishment, and the changes that gradually undermined its 
principles, and finally subverted its institutions. 

* It is the previous static of society/ he obseives, ‘ under the 
grandchildren of Charlemagne, which we must always keep in mil d, 
would appreciate dm effects of the feudal system upon the w< J- 
fare of* mankind* The institutions of the eleventh ecnfm v must be 
compared with those of the ninth, not with the advanced civiii/atio i 
of modem times. The* state of anarchy, which we usually teim 
feudal, was the natural result of a vast and barbarous empire, feebly 
administered, and thfe cause, rather than the effect of the general esta* 
blishment of feudal tenures. These, by preserving the mutual rela- 
tions or the whn)p, fcept alive dm fooling of a common country, and 
common duties; and settled, after die lapse of ages, into t lie free 
constitution of England* the firm monarchy of France, und the fit* 
d^m l of Germany. 

Utility of a«y fotmfif policy may he estimated, by its eflfect# 
greatness ( anu Security, upon civil liberty and private 
rightg^upon the tranquillity and order of society, upon the increase 
and diffusion of wealth, or upon the general tRne of moral sentiment 
and energy* The feudal constitution wap little adapted for the do** 
fence of a mighty kingdom, far less jb* schemes of conquest. But qa 
it prevailed alike in several adjacent countries, none bad any tiling to 
rot. xxx, ko, 5ih K 
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fear from the military superiority of its neighbours. It was this in- 
efficiency of the feudal militia, perhaps, that saved Europe, during 
the middle ages, from the danger of universal monarchy. In times, 
when princes had little notion of confederacies for mutual protection, 
it is hard to say y hat might not have been the successes of an Otho, 
a Frederic, or a Philip Augustus, if they could have wielded the 
whole force of their subjects, whenever their ambition required. If 
an empire equally extensive with that of Charlemagne, and supported 
by. military despotism, had been formed about the twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries, , the seeds of commerce and liberty, just then begin- 
ning to shoot, would have perished ; and Europe, reduced tQ a bar- 
barous servitude, might have fallen before the free barbarians of 
Tartary. 

* If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of civil freedom, it 
bears a noble countenance. To the feudal law it is owing, thatHhe 
very names of right and privilege were not swept away, as in Asia, 
by the desolating hand of power. The tyranny, which, on every fa- 
vourable moment, was breaking through all barriers, would have riot- 
ed without control, if, when the people were poor and disunited, the 
nobility had not been brave and free. So far as the sphere of feuda- 
lity extended, it diffused the spirit of liberty, and the notions of pri- 
vate right. Everyone will acknowledge this, who considers the li- 
mitations of the services of vassalage, so cautiously marked in those 
law books which are the records of customs ; the reciprocity*^ obli- 
gation between the lord and his tenant ; the consent required in every 
measure of a legislative or general nature ; the security, above all, 
which every vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, 
and even (we may in this sense say) in the trial by combat. The bulk 
of the people, it is true, were degraded by servitude ; but this had 
no connexion with the feudal tenures. 


: * The peace and good order of society were not promoted l^tiliis 
system. Though private wars did not originate in the feudal Cus- 
toms, it is impossible to doubt that they were pe^etua^M by 
yenient an institution, which indeed owed its universal establiiftliment 
And, as predominant habits 
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stood first in tlic catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to the very es- 
sence of a feudal tenure ; most severely and promptly avenged ; most 
branded by general infamy. The feudal law books breathe through- 
out a spirit of honourable obligation. The feudal course of jurisdic- 
tion promoted, what trial by peers is peculiarly calculated to pro- 
mote, a keener feeling, as well as readier perception, of moral as well 
as of legal distinctions. In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, 
there was ample scope for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The. heart of man, when placed in circumstances that have 
a tendency to excite them, will seldom be deficient in such senti- 
ments* No occasions could be more favourable, than the protection of 
a faithful supporter, or the defence of a beneficent sovereign, against 
such powerful aggression, as left little prospect except of sharing in 
Ills ruin. * 

It is in France, chiefly? that Mr Halhim contemplates the 
feudal system and therefore, in describing its decay, he is na- 
turally led to the consequences that ensued, in that kingdom, on 
its fall. lie traces the gradual encroachments of the Crown, as 
die power of the nobility was reduced; its usurpation of the le- 
gislative authority, which had loin dormant centuries; its 
assumption of the right of taxation, in opposition to the remon- 
strances of the Suites; its success in wresting from the Barons 
flicir Territorial jurisdiction, and in placing ,tbe adrhinistration 
of justice in judges appointed by the king. He shows, in the 
course of tlfis inquiry, that it was’ to the dissolution of all but 
the feudal government, at the accession of the third dynasty, 
and to the independence effected, and for many ages main- 
tained by the feudal nobility, that the kings'of France were in- 
debted for the absolute authority which they at last acquired. 
When Hugh Capet usurped the throne, France was 6 rather a 
collection of states, partially allied to eafrh other, than a single 
monarchy* The kingdom was ns a great fief, or rather as a 
bundle of fiefe, and the king little more than one of a number 
of feudal nobles,* differing rather in dignity than in power 
from some of the rest* The vassals of the Crown had the 
right of coining money, and of waging private war; they enjoy- 
m exemption from all public tributes, except the feudal aids; 
were free from legislative control; and possessed the exclusive 
exercise of original jurisdiction in their dominions. 4 The 
king,' says St Lewis in his establishments, * cannot make pro- 
clamation, that is, declare any new law, in the territory of a 
baron, without his consent, nor can the l^ron do so in that of 
a vayassor. If legislative power, therefore, be essential to so- 
vereignty, we cannot, in strictness, assert the king of France 
ft) have been sovereign beyond the limits of his own do- 




mains.' Trusting to this exemption from all laws, but those 
to .'which they hact given their express consent, the barons with- 
held their presence from the king’s court, or attended on par- 
ticular occasions only, when questions of great public import- 
ance were to be* discussed. In this suspension of legislative 
authority, the necessity of new laws induced the kings of 
France to frame ordinances by advice of their council ; and to 
these ordinances, when they became powerful, they gave the 
effect of laws, by means of the coercive authority acquired by 
their courts of justice. The supreme legislative power qf the 
Crown was, in this manner, the natural result of the original in- 
dependence of the nobility, and of 1 their ill-judged confidence 
in the stability of their feudal privileges . 9 In these and other 
encroachments of prerogative, the king had the never-failing 
support of the lawyers and the clergy, who were disgusted with 
the violence of the nobles, and had found, in the civil and 
canon law, a system of political maxims very different from 
those of the feudal code. 6 A new theory of absolute power 
and unconditional obedience was introduced;* and French- 


men were taught, that 4 all feudal privileges were encroach- 
ments on the imprescriptible rights of the monarchy. * 

The States General were first assembled by Philip theeFaify 
tor the purpose of ’obtaining money from his subjects. 4 At no 
period, and in no instances did they possess a co-ordinate le- 

S ’ ‘ ive authority with the Crown, or even a consenting voice. 

y, fioulainvilliers, and Montlosicn are as derisive on this 
subject, as the most courtly writers off thafc^ It fol- 

lows, * says Mr Hallam, 4 that France never possessed a frefc 
constitution ; nor had the monarchy any limitations in r^peet 
of enacting laws, save, those which, until the reign of 
iheFaijy ttiie feudal principles had imposed . 9 The sate pm 
possessed by the States was* to grant money, and to regur 
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semblyv Nor was it less ruinous in practice, than mistaken 
in theory. For as the necessary subsidies, after being pro- 
visionally granted by the States, were often rejected by their 
electors, the king found n reasonable pretence for dispensing 
with the concurrence of his subjects, when he levied contri- 
butions upon them . 9 In the fifteenth century, provincial as- 
semblies, which were found to be more manageable than the 
States General, were substituted in their place for obtaining 
grants of money; and at length ‘the formality of consent, 
whether by genera} or provincial States, ceased to be reckon- 
ed indispensable. Charles VII. levied money by his own au- 
thority. Lewis XI. carried this encroachment to the highest 
pitch of exaction. It was the boast of courtiers, that he first 
released the kings of France from dependence; or, in other 
words, that he effectually demolished those barriers, which, 
however imperfect and ill placed, had opposed some impedi- 
ment to the establishment of despotism. * 

After a long and unequal struggle to maintain their inde- 
pendence, the territorial courts of tlie Barons wge brought un- 
der the authority of the royal tribunals. This change, in many 
respects beneficial to the people, was completed m the four- 
teentlf century^ by the establishment of the Parliament of Paris 
and other sovereign courts. But these tribunals, after contri- 
buting to die exaltation of the royal prerogative, attempted fo 
set up barriers against die power they had created. It had be- 
come usual to promulgate in the Parliament of Paris, the royal 
edicts prepared in the Council, or to send them thither for re- 

£ * (ration. f This formality was deemed essential to render 
Jin authentic ^ aiul notorious, and thus indirectly gave them 
till sanction and validity of law. ’ In* the fifteenth century, 
the Pariiament began to claim a right of judging the expedien- 
cy ctf the edicts transmitted to it for registration ; and this pre- 
tension, extraordmary and anomalous as it appears, it main- 
tained to the period o£ the Revolution. Subsequent regulations 
rendered its members independent of the Court ; arid, from the 
spirit of resistance which they afterwards displayed, this 
b# became, |ri of public 

^ Doubtless, r says Sir 
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tional representatives in legislation, which has long been the exclu- 
sive pride of our government, and to which the States-General of 
Prance, in their best days, had never aspired. No man of sane un- 
derstanding would (lesire to revive institutions, both uncongenial to 
modern opinions ‘and to the natural order of society. Yet the name 
of the Parliament of Paris must ever be respectable. It exhibited, 
upon various occasions, virtues from which human esteem is as inse- 
parable as the shadow from the substance ; a severe adherence to 
principles, an unaccommodating sincerity, individual disinterestedness 
and consistency. ' 

The decline of the feudal system in France, Mr Hail am a- 
scribes to the aggrandisement of the Crown by the annexation 
of Normandy, Toulouse, and other great fiefs ; to the institution 
of free and chartered towns; and to the introduction of hfred 
soldiers in place of the feudal militia. The emancipation of 
the towns he refers to the necessities, rather than to trie policy 
of the Court; and doubts whether the Crown derived any sub- 
stantial addition of power from this innovation, till the reign of 
Lewis VIII., wljeri the king claimed ‘ the immediate sovereign- 
ly over all chartered towns, in exclusion of their original lords. 1 
By the establishment of this pretension, and the prudent use 
made of it by the government, a deadly blow was -giveq, to the 
feudal aristocracy, which, from other causes, was going rapidly 
to decay. It is worthy of remark, that as soon as die inde- 
pendence of the Barons had completely yielded, ‘ the Court 
began to give into a new policy, 'which was ever after pursued ; 
that of maintaining the dignity and privileges of the noble 
class against those attacks which wealth and liberty encourag- 
ed the plebeians to make upon them. 1 It wa$ by this varia- 
ble, but uniformly selfish policy, skilfully adapted to circmpStaii* 
•‘jpes. as they arose, that the kings of IVanee were enabled to 
trample by turns on every class of their subjects, and erbet in 
airbitrary despotism on the ruins of their liberty. To huftible 
Ibis nobles, the king condesceriaed tp become the protector 
his toiyns, and dispenser of equal justice to his people. tVlien 
:||is sufficiently humbled, he espoused their cause, 

^ ' adversaries with his ..iron. 
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Mr Hallam finds instances of hired soldiers in the 10th and 
11th centuries. In the 12th and 13th, the practice became 
common; and, in the 14th, nearly universal. But these sol- 
diers were disbanded at the conclusion of hostilities ; a standing 
army in time of peace being unknown in Fraflce, till the ordi- 
nance of Charles VII. in 1444. The employment of hired sol- 
diers led to another innovation, that of escuage or scutage; 
which was a. compensation in money paid by the feudal vassals 
to their sovereign, in lieu of the military service to which they 
were bound by their tenures. Madox cannot trace the existence 
of scutage in England beyond the time of Henry I. But there 
is a transaction recorded of William Rufus, that bears a great 
resemblance to it, and appears to us to throw considerable light 
upon its origin. We are informed in the Annals of Waverly, 
that in 1094, rex Willielmus misit ad hanc terr am ( Anglian sciL) 
et jussit sumnmurri viginti millia Anglorum qui venirenl illi in 
auxilium in Normanniam ; sed poslquam ad mare venerunt , Jussi 
sunt red-ire , et mittere regi pecuniam quam defer chant, scilicet 
unusquisque viginti solidos , quod ipsi feccmnt. That is, the 
military tenants gave to the crown what they had provided to 
bear the expenses of their expedition, and the king accepted 
fhis payment in lieu of their personal attendance. They were 
saved from the dangers, inconvenience and fatigues of war; and 
he was furnished with money for the hire of mercenaries, whose 
‘ soldier-like principles of indiscriminate obedience, still more 
than their; courage and field discipline, rendered them dpar to 
kings,^ who dreaded the free spirit of a feudal army. ? 

Before taking leave of this part of Mr Hallam 's book, we 
mpst observe, that some doubtful positions are maintained in it, 
to which we should have been desirous of calling his attention, 
if we had hot been afraid of fatiguing our readers by the mi- 
nuteness and prolixity of the discussion. We shall therefore 
'patent purselyes «with expreiising our doubts of the correctness 
of his statement, 6 that the exclusion of females from inherit- 
ajicp in fixed possessions was very common among the Teutonic 
naiip^$. , f— We shall cite a few examples to the contrary. The 
Burgundian law is one of the most antient codes of the Ba^ba* 
rians, and most exempt fipm t^ of later tim0. 

filUJUiii in patris rpatrisque her edit ate mc&*daU %■ 
pf inheritance was established among the Lombards. Si <pii& 
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%angobardti& sittejilm legitimis masculinis morimisfnerit , etJUiam 
dereliqumt unam aut plures legitimas, ipsa; ei in omnem lia cditct" 
t&npatris vel matris siuv, tanquam Jilii legititni masculini r keredes 
succedant. § Sons were preferred to daughters, by the northern 
nations, in the iiflieritance of land; but we know of no absolute 
exclusion of females, except in the celebrated text de ten-a sa~ 
limy and of what this terra salica consisted, Mr Hallam is fully 
aware no two antiquarians are agreed. With respect to other 
Softs of alodial land, the Salii, like the other German tribes, had 
no difficulty in admitting the succession of females. # The Ri- 
puarii excluded women from any portion of their grandfather's 
inheritance, while any of his male progeny survived ; f and the 
Anglii maintained this prohibition, while there were mate rela- 
tions .-to be found in the fifth degree of consanguinity; but in 
neither case was the exclusion absolute*. Post quintam autem 
( genei'ationem ) Jilia e£ toto, sive de pa/ris sive matris ptirtc> in 
hereditatem mccedat , et time demunt heirditas ad fusum a latwea 
iranseaL % If a man dies without children, says the Ripuarian 
code, and leaw neither father nor mother, let his brother and 
sister succeed to his inheritance; and if he has neither brother 
nor sister, let his aunts inherit his possessions. |j The Saxons 
and Alemanni preferred sons to daughters ; but, on the Vailiife 
of sons, the whole inheritance of the father descended to the 
daughters* f 

Mr Hallam controverts the opinion of Montesquieu, adopted 
by Robertson and Mably, that the benefices granted by the 
Merovingean kings of France, were originally precarious, and 
rCsumabie at the pleasure of the Sovereign ; and he has certain- 
ly fhown, that the authorities cited by MomesqUieu do not war- 
rant him lit that conclusion. It is probable, that benefices were 
^ranted on diffemit terms by different nations. There is rea- 
«on to believe, that among the Burgundians they were from the 
Jft: appears from the laws <tf that nation, that 
: 'tho|e;who held benefices from the Crown, had no share in flic 
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nec maitcrpmrum tertiam nee duas terrarum paries ex co loco> in 
quo t’i hospitalitas fuerat delcgala , rcquireiel . * But, when this 
regulation was made^ if beneficiary lands eoukl have been re- 
sumed at pleasure, or had returned to the Crown on the death 
of the person who held them, the Lcudes of Burgundy must 
have been in a worse condition than the alodial proprietors, 
though superior to them in rank and dignity. If this anomaly 
ever existed,, which we can hardly believe, it must have been of 
short duration. The same code informs us, that at the time 
wheii rft was promulgated, beneficiary lands had become heredi- 
tary property in Burgundy. Among the Visigoths, the Fidelcs 
were secured in their benefices and these declared to be their 
hereditary property, by the decrees of the 5th and 6th Coun- 
cils of Toledo. 

The revolutions of Italy, which, according to the plan ad- 
opted by Mr Hallam, follow his account of the feudal system 
in France, are too numerous and two complicated to be treated 
with interest and perspicuity m an abridgement like this. Mr' 
Hallam may be forgiven for not accomplishing^in 150 pages, 
what it has cost M. Sismondi ten volumes to execute. There 
are, nevertheless, fine passages and interesting details in this 
thapfer ; and throughout we find the same spirit of liberality 
arid impartial regard to justice, which arc so conspicuous in the 
other parts of his book. His account of the great struggle be- 
tween Frederick Barbarossa and the Lombard cities, is given 
with spirit and animation * and the concluding remarks exhibit 
an admirable specimen of the true lessons to be drawn froiri his- 
tory. 

■ ' * The successful insurrection of Lombardy , ! he observes, * is a 
memorable refutation of that system of policy to which its advocates 
give the appellation of vigorous, and which they perpetually hold 
forth as the only means through which a disaffected people are to be 
^strained* By a certain class of statesmen, and by all men of harsh 
^ O^d^yiolent disposition, measures of conciliation, adherence to the 
S^t regard to antient privileges, or to those rules of 

pnoral Justice wh»<di are paramount tp all positive right, are always 
tr^ted witli division. t^ror is th^r ; and phyBical ln- 

ability to rebel, their only security Tor allegiance* But if the raaattg 
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dental destruction of Frederic's army by disease enabled the cities 
of Lombardy to succeed in their resistance. The fact may well be 
disputed ; since Lombardy, when united, appears to have been more 
than equal to a contest with any German force that could have been 
brought against her ; but, even if wc admit the effect of this circum- 
stance, it only exhibits the precariousness of a policy, which collate- 
ral events are always liable to disturb. * 

His account of the feuds and internal dissensions of the Ita- 
lian republics, is written in the same excellent Spirit. Their 
implacable animosities — their merciless proscriptions — tlje par- 
tiality, violence, and ingratitude of their factions, he censures 
as they deserve; but in comparison with die benefits which li- 
berty conferred upon them, ‘ the disorders that ruffled their 
surface appear slight and momentary. The men and institu- 
tions of the fourteenth century are to be measured by their 
contemporaries. Who would not rather have been a citizen 
of Florence, than a subject of the Visconti ? In a superficial 
review of history, we are sometimes apt to exaggerate die vices 
of free states, and to lose sight of those inherent in tyrannical 
power. The do] d censoriousnes of republican historians, and 
the cautious servility of writers under an absolute monarchy* 
conspire to mislead us as to the relative prosperity of nutionc* 
Acts of outrage and tumultuous excesses in a free state, are 
blazoned in minute detail, and descend to posterity; the deeds 
of tyranny are studiously and perpetually suppressed. V So 
strongly is he impressed with the evils attendant on slavery, 
that, m a subsequent passage, he states it as ‘ a doubtful pro- 
blem, whether tne sum of general happiness has lost more in 
the last three centuries, through arbitrary power, than it has 
gained through regular police and suppression of disorder* * 
Florence, die most democratic of die great Italian republics, 
preserved her freedom, and maintained her station as protector 
bf the general liberties of Italy; while neighbouring cities,k|s 
fcrtimate, or less wisely administered, sunk undertheyoke of ty- 
rants, or shrunk into jealous oligarchies. * Her turn came at last. 
,'||er 'free constitution fell a sacrifice to the cunning arts* of the 
ronoge of letters and encouragement of the 
their natne front the infinny o? having sub- 
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confiscations, disgraced by more permanent exclusions, or stain- 
ed with more nooie blood, than the success of the pretended 
father of his country. Their predecessors, though guilty of oc- 
casional acts of violence, 6 had in general respected the legal 
forms of their free republic ; the Medici made all their govern- 
ment conducive to hereditary monarchy. ’ From die moment 
this family of profligate hypocrites obtained the supreme autho- 
rity, the character of Florence was as much changed as that of 
Rome by the dominion of the Caesars. The external politics 
of the*State became low and selfish. To secure their own pow- 
er was the sole object of its new rulers. The republic had been 
the constant enemy of the Visconti. The Medici became the 
fronds and allies of the Sporzas. The degradation of indivi- 
duals followed the decline of public principle in the State ; and 
Florence sunk into that abyss of infamy and corruption, from 
which it has never since emerged. 

Mr Hallam seems to have considered the annals of the Visi- 
goths as unworthy his attention ; and to this prepossession we 
must ascribe the mistakes and omissions, into wl*h he KUs fall- 
en, in hismecount of Castile. He tells us, for instance, that 
Roderic of Toledo, c one of the earliest Spanish historians, # 
flourished in the beginning of the 13th century. But, if he 
had taken the same trouble with the history of Spain, which he 
has bestowed on the transactions of France, he would have 
known, that there 19 a regular succession of Spanish chronicles, 
and some of them curious and valuable, from Idatius in the 6th 
century, to the annals of Cpmpostella, and the Latin chronicle 
of Alonso VHth in the I2th. He would also have avoided a 
mistake in lm chapter on ecclesiastical usurpations, where lie 
relates the deposal of 4 one Wamba, a King of the Visigoths 
in Spam* ’as the first instance of the dej>ositioii of a sovereign 
Prince, by authority of the Church. If he had consulted the 
Spanish historian^ he would have found, that Wamba, being 
suppp^^ dn the point* of death, had received the tonsure a£ & 
preparation for a better world ; and that having submitted' to 
ttd# cetemopy, he was rendered incapable of resuming the 
sceptre by a previous law of the 6th council of Toledo, wfiich 
enacted, that no person sub religionis habitu detonms should 
- of Wamba was suspected of 

; t?Vexi WBen 

to the tbmure, he was unconscious of wnat was done to hum 
It might have been a question^ therefore, whether 'the trai^;. 
action was hot fraud and on that ground jWaniba might 
^ve reclaiiheddm been so disposed ? but there, 

eta be no doubt, that by the existing law, supposing him to 
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have been fairly tonsured, he was no longer capable of holding 
ilie sceptre. Waniba abdicated, or was deposed in 680. The 
law, by which he was excluded, had been passed in 638, in a 
cbuncif composetl, as usual, of Bishops and Palatines. These 
are not the on) wnistakes into which Mr Hallam has been led 
by his contempt of the Spanish historians. He represents Fer- 
dinand I. of Leon and Castile, as 6 master of the whole His- 
pano-Gotliic monarchy* * But, so far from this being true, 
there were at that time independent Spanish Kin^s in Navarre, 
Sobrarbe and Arragon ; and, so far from 4 a cessation ofhostili- 
ties between the Christian States, * enabling the latter to direct 
their united force against the Moors, there was a sanguinary 
contest between Ferdinand and liis brother Garcia, King of 
Navarre, in which the latter lost his life, and a considerable 
part of his dominions. 

In this part of his book, Mr Hallam has made excellent use 
of the valuable works of Marina, of which we gave some ac- 
count in our former Numbers. He has not scrupled, however, 
to dissent frqj^that author, when he thinks him in the wrong. 
Marina, led away by the popular humour prevalent at Cadiz 
when he published his book, has exerted himself to prove, that 
after the 13th century, the nobility mid clergy ceased to We con- 
stituent parts of the Cortes. Mr Hallam combats this opinion 
as highly improbable, and contrary to the general spirit of the 
mixed monarchies of Europe. * The exclusion of the prelates 
and nobility from the Cortes, can hardly have been defensible 
on any constitutional rule, and must, one would imagine, have 
affected the legality of those few assemblies where it occur- 
red/ This reasoning is plausible, and not entirely to be 
rejected ; but Mr Hallam is not aware of certain peculiarities 
in the constitution of Castile, which makes it less appl&a&le to 
that State, than any other monarchy founded On ^ the free 
principles brought from the woods of Germany by outancesr 
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blood, prelates, ricos omcs, knights of the military orders, and 
good men of the towns, and other good men there assembled, f 
But so early as 1286, in the Cortes of Palencia, there are laws 
enacted on the petition, and by the advice of the deputies of 
the towns, without any mention of the nobles and clergy , who 
appear not to have been convoked on that occasion. At the 
Cortes of Valladolid, in 1298, various important laws were 
made on the petition of the deputies of the towns of Leon, am 
acuerdo . of the* prelates and nobles summoned to'Cortes; and 
two years afterwards, laws are said to be enacted in Cortes, 
held at tlie same place, con otorgamiento of the prelates, nobles, 
and good men of the towns, though none but the last were in 
fact consulted. In 1299 and 1325, none appear to have been 
summoned to Cortes except the deputies of the towns; and laws 
are made, at their petition, by the king, without any mention of 
the higher orders. But in 1329 we have a very full meeting of 
Cortes, attended by the prelates, the masters of the military or- 
ders, the ricos owes, infahzoiies, knights, esquires, and depu- 
ties of the towns, to whom the king addressed hjjyself^aa his 
natural friends, requesting and commanding them to advise 
and direct him in the government of his kingdom, which he 
was desirous to administer and reform by their advice. All the 
members of this assembly appear to have deliberated together, 
and to have given their ioifit opinion on the form of petitions, 
to which in general the king gave his full assent. The Cortes 
of Burgos in 1301, those of Valladolid in the same year, the 
Cortes of Medina del Campo in 1305, and those of Valladolid 
in 1307, had been composed of the same classes of persons ; and 
laws had been enacted by the advice and consent of the whole 
assembly. But, notwithstanding these precedents, we find Coxi- 
tes at Burgos hi 1338, in which many important laws were 
passed, attended by the nobles alone, the ricos ernes, infanzotoes 
and knights, and members of the king’s council ; and in the 
following year we have % Cortes at Madrid, to width none but 
deputies thfc towns appear to have been summoned# In 134*8 
we Save the beginning of a very important innovation, which 
ims;d^^ards.:to make a great and fundamental change in the 
ofCas$e,:i^ deputies of all the cities and towns 
: to' Coii^ at Alc^ . 

res ; but no letters of convocation were sent to the absent no- 
bles dr prelates, hfie of ^ ■'fajetve 

tliose who were aboutto of the king. 

:|h : ; practice ^ 
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At the accession of Peter the Cruel, we meet with die first 
dear and well-marked division of the Cortes into three separate 
estates. That monarch held Cortes at Valladolid in 1351, in 
which the clergy, nobles, and deputies of the towns,- met and 
deliberated separately, presented their petitions separately to 
the king, and had separate answers. It is impossible to peruse 
these petitions, without perceiving, that these three orders, with 
the king, did not form one indivisible legislature, requiring the 
common consent of all to the exercise of its authority ; but that, 
each, with the king, had complete powers of legislation, so as 
to form three separate bodies, with different, and ofteii oppo- 
site interests and pretensions, of which the king was the com- 
mon regulator and moderator. In consequence of this legisla- 
tive power, exercised by the king, in conjunction with anyone 
of the three estates, we find, in the Cortes held at Medina del 
Campo in 1370, several laws repealed by die king, at the peti- 
tion of die towns, which had been enacted the preceding year 
at Toro, with consent of die three Estates, con aeuerdo de los 
jpeiia§ps 9 e de ricos omes 9 e procuradoi es de las cibdades e villas . 

Under tfl? three first Princes of the house of Eras tain are, 
who, like our Lancastrian kings, owed their crown to a success- 
ful usurpation, the government seems to have been weJJ admi- 
nistered, and the constitutional rights of the subject duly re- 
spected. The nobles and the clergy were, in general, sum- 
moned to die Cortes ; though, on some occasions, none but de- 
puties from the towns appear to have been assembled. Peti- 
tions for grievances were, in general, presented in the name of 
the deputies; but the old practice was still occasionally main- 
tained, of bringing them forward in the name of the whole 
Cortes; and, in one instance, there was a separate list of griev- 
ances presented by the clergy. The petitions were answered by 
the king, sometimes de proprio motu 9 or with advice ofhiscoun* 
H|ii j biijt, mbre frequently, with consent of jhe nobles m<$ pre- 
$#es. When laws were promulgated, they were said to be en* 

' Cortes ; and grafits of money wr^ inade 

of the eleigy and nobles, as well at of the deputies. 

. vjfljfc 'ftt . seemedfi^ 

The accession 

^ 

e pracdce, introduced by Alonso XI., was revived, 

ptung leriipfs bf ^ 

Itfone wits of summons $ 
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dually diminished, till they were reduced to seventeen. It was 
at tins period, too, that we hear of the first complaints among 
the deputies, of interference - in elections, on the part of the 
Crown; sometimes, by naming or designating the deputies to 
be chosen ; and, at other times, by direct acts of bribery. 
Certain nobles and prelates still attended the Cortes ; but tiny 
were persons about the Court, who were not likely to oppose 
any impediment to its designs* The great body of the nobles, 
occupied with*privato feuds, or engaged in open or secret com- 
binations against the favourite Don Alvaro de Luna, lost all 
recollection of their constitutional privileges, and never thought 
of obtaining redress of grievances, except by arms. The laws 
promulgated at this period, were made at the petition of the 
deputies, by advice of the council, or of the prelates and no- 
bles, who happened to be present at the Cortes. 

During the reigns of John II. and Henry IV., we have found 
but one instance of the prelates and nobles assembling on pub- 
lic business; and that meeting resembled more the cop gross of 
two hostile powers, than the convocation of a deliberative assem- 
bly. It was held at Cabezon, in the open fields, 4Ste thfrlh act- 
ing of John and his barons at Runnimede. After a conference 
betweep Henry IV. and the Marquis of Villena, and other chiefs 
of the malcontents, it was agreed to appoint a committee of five 
to reform the State; two on the part of the king, two on the 
part of the nobles, and one to have a casting voice in case of 
need. This committee met at Medina del Campo ; and, after 
much deliberation, prepared a body of ordinances, which were 
Confirmed and promulgated by the royal authority, but not car- 
ried into execution in consequence of the disturbances that en- 
sued. The meeting at Cabezon is termed by the king, in the 
public instrument recording and ratifying its proceedings, the 
ayuniamicntO) which he held with the prelates, ricos omes 9 and 
.knights of his kingdom. Ayiintamiento was at that time the 
word Usually employed to designate the meeting of Cortes* 
Among :tfae ordinances made on this occasion, there is one (Xhc 
19th) Mdnch declares, that no money shall be levied on the mb~ 
ject, withput consen t of the prelates and nobles, as well as of the 
deputies of the towns ; a proof, that, though seldom exercised, 
it was still held to be the constitutional right of the two superior 
orders of the §tate, $ the Cro^n* 

From the c6ngre$§ or nyudamento of Cabezon in 1*6$, thejre:. • 
was no convocation of the nobles or clergy Jill 1527, when they 
were assembled by the Emperor Charles V., to obtain a supply 
tigainst the Infidels, This application having been unsuccessful ; 
they were not summoned again to Cortes, though several meet^ 
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mgs of the deputies of the towns took place in the interval, till 
15 S 8 , when they wore assembled for the last time at Toledo. 
On this occasion the three oiders met, and deliberated separate- 
ly; and were not allowed to confer together, notwithstanding 
the earnest supplications of the nobles to be permitted with the 
deputies of the towns. The object of the meeting was to obtain 
a general tax or excise. The clergy were willing to con ply 
with the Emperor’s wishes, but the nobles steadily refused tin ir 
consent; and, after three months had been spent*in useless de- 
liberations, Charles at length dissolved them abruptly, and never 
nfterwauls called them together. From this time the Coites of 
Castile consisted of deputies of the towns only. 

We have been led into these details by tbc difference of opi- 
nion between Mr Ilall.im and Marina. We have not quoted 
our authorities, because they are the manuscript acts of the 
Cortes which we have consulted on this point. It appears, that 
in Castile, as in most European monarchies, the supreme legis- 
lative power was supposed to be vested in the king, but not to 
be legally exercised without the consent of his subjects. It ap- 
pears, however, there was no fixed or established usage that de- 
termined the particular description of persons, whose consent 
was necessary to give validity to his legislative acts ; and tiwl 
the practice was exceedingly variable, not only from one age to 
Another, but in the same age. We have, in the same reign, 
laws with consent of the whole Cortes, and laws vrith consent of 
one branch of the Cortes only. This irregularity led, in the 
15 th century, to the general prac tice of summoning no persons 
to Cortes, except the deputies of the towns, with whose consent 
and the advice of his council the king made laws and ordinances 
for the better government of his kingdom. At a still later pe- 
riod, an abuse, which had begun in the reign of John XL, was 
converted into an engine for superseding entirely the legislative 
control of the Cortes. Pragmatical were issued by the King 
iit Council, which were declared to have the force of laws, till 
they should be confirmed in Cortes : And as the power of the 
Crown increased aud the spirit of the people declined, these 
prngmaticas were at length declared to have the same force as if 
Aey had been passed in Cortes. Such has been the state of 
Spanish legislation since the accession of the house of Bourbon. 

The deputies o£ the towns in Castile were persons of rank 
ijtad consideration at a very early period, and may, with greater 
pnpriety, be compared to die knights of the shires, than to the 
oNwis and .burgesses of England. In the thirteenth centuiy, 
Wfcy are styled ome$ bmnos in the acts of the Cortes > but m 
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the fourteenth and succeeding centuries, they call themselves 
fijos dtflgO) cavallrros e escuderos e omen buenos • They had wages 
from their constituents as in England, In 1525, the deputies 
of Seville' had each four ducats a day* They had, in general, 
full powers from the cities they represented ; buj on some occa- 
sions, their powers wore limited. Each town or city had a sin- 
gle vote ; and therefore it was of no consequence how many 
members it sent to Cortes, In later times, it was usual to 
cl 1 use two reprcsentatiuN only ; but in the early part of Spa- 
nish history, we find the number exceedingly variable, and 
sometimes very great. At the Cortes of Burgos in 1315, many 
towns were represented by one member only, while Soria sent 
seven and Avila thirteen* 'Where the deputies of a town were 
eqifally divided in opinion, that tow n, of course, IcU its vote on 
the question* Contested elections w ere decided by the Council, 
notwithstanding several iuellectual attempts of the deputies to 
bring the decision before themselves. The members of the 
Council had a right to be present at the deliberations of the 
Cortes, though tins was sometimes disputed ; but the y had no 
voice in their decisions. The deputies dclibcrrXflS wfflftlose 
doors, and took an oath not to re\oal what was communicated 
to theyi by the king, or what parsed in debate among them- 
selves. 

Mr Ilallam, misled by a passage in the Pari Idas , denies the 
existence of territorial jurisdictions in C'attile. Lfhe had look- 
ed into the ordenamienfo of Alcala, he would have found ample 
proof to the contrary. * The local jurisdictions in Castile, 
were not feudal ; and, in some respects, wvre a still more im- 
perfect institution. The seignior, or lord of the district, did 
not hold a court, and try causes with assistance of his vassals, 
but appointed an alcalde, or single judge, who had the admi- 
nistration of justice, civil and criminal, in the first instance. 
These territorial rights of justice, originated, like the charters 
of corporations, in grants of the Crown ; and there was an ap- 
peal from all Mibordimttc tribunals to the King’s Courts. The 
same constitution still subsists in Castile, Every villagg, or 
pueblo , is realengo % ahadengp or tic senorib , according as it is 
subject to the king, to the church, or to a seignior j and a cer- 
tain territory, called its jt/mdicciotty is annexed to it,, within 
which the aieuMc has a right to try all questions civil or cri- 
tuinal, and even to decide in cases of life and death, but with 
an appeal to the superior courts. The alqglde is appoiuted by 
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the king, or by the seignior* civil or ecclesiastical, of the vil- 
lage^ and is commonly taken from a list of three persons, se- 
lected by the alcalde of the preceding year. Certain dues are 
payable to the lord; but, in general, they are slight, and not 
exacted with severity ; and, in return, the lord is expected to 
give his assistance to the village, in times of distress or public 
calamity. In antient times, it was considered an advantage to 
belong to the king; but latterly it has been deemed a misfor- 
tune, the officers of the Crown having been foiled more rigid 
in their exactions than those of private lords. The regidores 
are not judges, as Mr Hal lam seems to imagine* but ‘magis- 
trates, who -have charge of the police of the streets and mar- 
kets, arid the management of the revenues and common proper- 
ty of the town or village. , c 

Alter so much time bestowed on Castile, it will be impossible 
for us to enter at length on the constitution of Arragon. We 
must therefore content ourselves with recommending to our 
readers the observations of Mr Hallam on this singular form of 
government. They will find, in particular, an excellent ac- 
couuf^f"thfl»ffice and functions of the Justiza, and a deserv- 


ed eulogium on the admirable institutions of the Arragonese, 
for the protection of individual liberty. It was the boast of 
Arragon, as it u§ed to be the glory of England, that no stran- 
ger could set his foot upon her soil, without enjoying the equal 
benefit of her laws. Arragon was, in these ages, the only spot 
in Europe, that afforded refuge to the persecuted,; and gave se- 
curity to the oppressed. So fully was this principle established, 
that it was usual for the kings of Arragon, when they took stran- 
gers into their service, to make a private bargain with them — 
that they should not appeal to the protection of the Justiza. A 
spying of Alonso IV. snpws the different spirit of the government 
In Arragon md Castile. That prince had taken for Jiis second 
prater 'of’.tlie king, of • Cgstile ; . and, yielding to her impor- 
tunities, had, cont^ to law, alienated in favour of hp sqp, 
certain possessions annexed to the Crown. The Valenciaris re- 
mongtrated against these grants; and, declaring they would 
die sooner than consent to than, threatened to punish the ad- ; 

in 

CMie* - 

head tff any one whb had oprodsed Mm 
. - juRfi|pl > cssxc^^ * ■ :Oint - the. King said, * Queen* our 

| ^ : subrni^t^ as the Castilians';, they 
PP fot us as* their lord, but we must treat them as 'our- ' 
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gc>od vassals and CMnrades; * and then rising from liis seat, he 
ordered the grants to be recalled. * At a much earlier period, 
when the French were threatening to invade Catalonia, Peter 
III. assembled the Cortes of Arragon at Tarazonn, to solicit 
their assistance. The Cortes laid before hinj a statement of 
grievances, lor which they demanded redress before they would 
engage in the war, saying, that subjects without their rights 
Could have little heart to fight for their king. Peter was obsti- 
nate, and refused to listen to their grievances, till the war was 
over; on which they confederated together, according to the 
anticnf use and custom of their country, for the preservation of 
their laws, franchises and liberties, resolving to stand by one an- 
other in the enterprise, and to punish all who took part against 
tlitin, but without renouncing their allegiance to the king, un- 
less he should punish any of them without a legal trial, in which 
case they declared they should no longer consider him as their 
lawful king, but transfer their allegiance to his son. 6 All, ’ says 
the historian, * were unanimous in this determination ; the ricos 
tomes and knights were not more jealous of their libertie s than 
the common and inferior persons ; all were of opfislbn tiiSfthe 
being and existence of Arragon depended, not on the strength 
of th (^kingdom, but on its liberty t all were resolved, that if 
tneir liberties must perish, the kingdom should perish with them. * 
Peter was compelled at length to give way, and to grant the 
Privilegio general^ or, as Mr Hallam justly calls it,, the Magna 
Chtrita of Arragon* 

We must pass over the two following chapters on the Ger* 
man and Greek empires, with a general recommendation to 
our readers, of their contents. 

The chapter on ecclesiastical power is written with great 
care, and composed in a truly liberal and philosophical spirit. 
Mr iiallam traces the gradual usurpations of the ecclesiastical 
on the civil authority, favoured sometimes by the mistaken po- 
licy or devotion, and sometimes submitted to by the weakness 
and pusillanimity of Princes. He shows by what steps th* 
Church acquired an exclusive jurisdiction over its own mem* 
bers, and by what artifices its tribunals made such extensive 
encroachments on the civil courts* He exposes the impudent 
pretensions of the Bishops, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
land hardly regrets the subjugation to which they were reduced 
m tlm 1^ see hi the eleventh ami twelfth. With some 
bias in favour of the Throne, lie relates |he contests between 
the Crbwn and the Papal tiara ; but expatiates with just indig* 

* Zurita, lib. 7. cap. IT. 
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nation on the shameless rapacity and immoderate ambition of 
tile Roman Pontiff when he succeeded in the struggle. The 
scandalous dissoluteness and open simony of Avignon, prepar- 
ed the downfal of the Papal power; and the schism, that so 
long disgraced ^nd divided the Church, was near reducing its 
chiefs to the comparatively humble station they had filled in 
the tenth century. But the violent and outrageous conduct of 
the councils enabled them to recover some portion of their au- 
thority,# The Bishops, who were ready enough to seize the 
spoils of the Church, gave ample warning at Constance, that it* 
spiritual weapons would not be suffered to rust in theif hands. 
Their decree, that no faith was to be kept with IIuss, in pre- 
judice of the Catholic Church, has affixed a stain on that as- 
sembly, which no time or casuistry can efface. We were piss- 
ed with a reflection of Mr Hallam on that tragical event. As 
the Sober judgment of history, on all similar transactions, it is 
the sentence of posterity on all who violate their engagements 
with a fallen enemy, or profit by capitulations, and then evade 
|he performance of them. ‘ The great moral , 7 he observes, 

* to ‘De xtra\fTrvrom the condemnation of Huss is, that no breach 
of faith can be excused by our opinion of ill desert in the par- 
ity, or by a narrow interpretation of our own engagements 
Every capitulation ought to be construed favourably for the 
weaker side. In such cases it is emphatically true, that if the 
letter killeth, the spirit should give life. * 

Throughout tins chapter, Mr Hallam is animated with ft 
laudable zeal against the impostures and usurpations of the 
Church ; and, in relating the measures taken in different coun- 
tries to restrain the enormous jurisdiction once possessed by the 
hierarchy, he makes this sensible observation, * that ecclesiastic 
cal, and not merely papal encroachments, are what civil go- 
vernments, and the laity in general, have to resist ; a point 
which some very zealous opposers of Rome have been willing to 
keep blit of sight. The latter arose out of the former, and per- 
haps were in some respects less objectionable. But the true 
eneidy is what are called High-Church principles— be they 
maintained by a pope, a bishop, or a presbyter . y 
■ •■enter into an examination of some doubtful 

ihts, concerning which we might, perhaps, differ from Mr 
affirm ; but we cabhot dismiss this elmptef without remarking^ 
fba^ to the Chu^ 

simony practised by kin|^ mid princes j 
vacant benefices ; theirspolia** 
bmds and clergy committed, .to th$* 

number of years they kept abbeys and bishopricks 
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vacant, in order to enjoy their temporalities, rendered some re- 
gulations necessary to restrain their rapacity. Religion would 
otherwise have fallen into poverty and contempt ; and the re- 
straints, such as they were, which it opposed to lawless violence 
and brutal indulgence, would have become altogether ineffec- 
tual. That the Pope made a bad use of liis victory, cannot be 
denied; but the struggle was necessary; and, like other re- 
forms, the change was for some time beneficial. We are also 
of opinion, that Mr Hallam has not given sufficient credit to 
the Church for her services in the cause of civil liberty. We 
doubt whether the kings of Europe would not have succeeded 
universally in usurping an absolute authority over their sub- 
jeqfs, if they had not been engaged in contests with the Church, 
which occupied their time, weakened their power, and forced 
them to cultivate the affections of their people. It cannot be 
denied, that whatever success attended the efforts of the Italian 
republics against the emperors, they were greatly indebted for 
it to the support and countenance of the Popes. In our coun- 
try, the quarrel between Bcckct and Henry Pl&^tngen US 
fortunately interposed at a critical moment, most dangerous to 
our liberties, when a young, ambitious, and artful prince had 
Been Acalled to the throne after a disastrous usurpation. The 
exhortations and counsels of Langton prompted and directed 
the Barons in their contest witli John ; and the disputes of his 
grandson with the clergy, contributed not a little to obtain for 
us the last confirmation and final establishment of the char- 
ters. In all contests between the Crown and the People in 
the middle ages, we find the monkish chroniclists on the 
popular side of die question ; and these men, no doubt, spoke 
the sentiments of the order to which they belonged. The lower 
clergy, necessarily taken from the body of the people, must have 
participated in all their feelings ; and, where the interests of the 
Church were not concerned, must have been inclined, in general, 
to espouse their cause. • The democracy of Europe had, m those 
ages, no political power or consideration, except the portion it 
enjoyed through these its virtual representatives ip the Church. 
Superstition, which in our days has contributed so powerfully 
to rivet the chains of nations, was fortunately an idly of the 
people, when her influence wasatitsheight. 

The chapter that follows, on the Constitution of England, is 
the most valuable and interesting part of the book. We have 
no hesitation in stating it to be the most fifll, accurate, and im- 
partial history of the constitution, that has yet appeared. In 
addition to other sources of information, Mr Hallam has made 
careful and diligent use of the rolls of Parliament; by the a$* 
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distance of which, he has been enabled to trace, with greater ex- 
actness than any former historian, the progress of our constitu- 
tional liberties, from the reign of Edward III. to the accession 
of tl\e house of York, when the records of Parliament become 
comparatively barren and insignificant. Without setting up 
our undent constitution as a model of perfection, he has shown 
that the people of this country have always lived under a mo- 
narchy limited by law ; and, in this view, his work may be consi- 
dered as a complete and satisfactory answer to the false and mis- 
chievous theories of Brady and Carte, adapted and brought in- 
to notice by the genius and authority of Hume. The work of 
Mr Miller, the only historical view of the constitution that has 
appeared since Mr Hume’s history, is remarkable for the saga- 
city of its conjectures, the ingenuity of its explanations, the 
boldness of its discussions, and its total freedom from prejudice; 
but it is deficient in accuracy and research, and will not bring 
conviction to a mind that has received its first impressions from 
live plausible but delusive representations of Hume. It is with 
^reirt^tisfjiS^on, therefore, that we recommend the work be- 
fore us to all who doubt the existence, or desire to trace the 
progress of our liberties, in the middle ages. ' 

It would be idle to attempt any abstract or abridgement of 
this part of Mr Hal lam's book. We shall content ourselves 
with a few critical remarks, and some extracts, to show the 
spirit and principles of the work. 

Mr Hallam is inclined, with Carte, to doubt the story told 
by Mathew Paris of the election of John to the Crown of* Eng- 
land, after the death of his brother Richard. The speech put 
in the mouth of Archbishop Hubert by the historian, is cer- 
tainly .*■ in a strain beyond the constitution but there is a cir- 
cumstance, unnoticed by historians, that gives some probability 
Ib 'hi^ account xtf it more formal election than ordinary. It has 
beep usual for the Kings of England to datd their accession to 
Jhe 'throne from the death of their predecessor. But it will be 
found in Bymer* that John, in his public instruments,, dates 
commencement of his reign, not from the death of his bro- 
litit ffraiii his ^ to this peem* 

■ tliai " to . ; , .fc^ 
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that, i from the reign of Henry III. at least, the legal equality 
of all ranks below tlic peerage was, to every essential purpose, 
as complete as at present. * He has surefly forgotten the sta- 
tute of Morton, which declares, that lords shall not marry those 
they have in ward to villeins or others , as burgesses, where they 
be disparaged* It is quite clear, that when this act was passed, 
burgesses were considered an inferior class to freeholders. 

We agree, with Mr Hal lain, that 4 we read very little of 
private wars in England ; * but we are not satisfied 6 that they 
were njjver legal. * He quotes a passage from Glanvil, where 
that author expresses his doubts, whether a lord was entitled to 
demand an aid from his vassal ad. guenam suam maimtcnendam , 
ImJ thinks this expression must relate to 4 the military service 
due from the lord to iiis sovereign. , If such had been the 
meaning of Glanvil, lie would not have expressed himself 
doubtfully; for there can be no question, that the military te- 
nants of a tenant in chief were bound to assist him in perform- 
ing his military service to the Crown, either by their personal 
attendance in the field, or by contributing, according t£ r 

tent of their fees, to the scutage imposed on him. lint the follow- 
ing passage, from the same author, which seems to have escaped 
Mr Iftillam, places beyond a doubt the right of private war in 
England; and, notwithstanding the dubious expressions in the 
former quotation, establishes the principle, that vassals were 
bound to assist their lords in their private quarrels. c Si quis 
plum homagia pro diverskfeodis suisfeccrit divers/ s dominis , qui se 
invicem infest ant, si capjtalk dominm ejus ei preccperit , quod sc~ 
cum in propria persona sm cat contra alium dominum suum, opoi - 
tet cum ejus preeepto in hoc obtemperare, salvo tamcn servitio al- 
tcrius domini de feodo quod. de eo tenet . # If a vassal holds te- 
nements of different lorxk, says Bracton, 4 ct si inter dominos 
sms capitales mianiur miniicitiee, in propria persona semper sta* 
bit cum eo ciu jiecit ligeantianu, et per attornatum cum aliis* * f 
‘ The mot^ proininent instance, ' says Mr Hallam, 4 of what 
may ,be deemed a private war in England, arose out of a con- 
tention between the Earls of Gloucester and Hereford, in the 
reign of Edward I., during which acts of extraordinary violence 
3f4er$ perpetrated ; buV far from its having passed fbr lawfitl, 
those powerful n^iles were both committed to prison, and paid 
heavy fines. ' This statement is not quite correct. Tliese no- 
blemen were not fined and imprisoned, because they made war 
eimply, but because they made war after ahew had beep prohi- 
bited byttye king in Parliament. The punishment that attend- 

* Gtanyjtl, lib. 9* c. L f Bracton, lib. 2, c. 9$, sect , 5. 
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eel them is a proof, not of the illegality of private war, but of 
the supremacy of Parliament, to which the King himself, as 
well as the proudest baron of the land, was bound to give obe- 
dience. Nor is this the only remarkable instance on record of 
a private war in England. Mr Ilallam might have found in 
Madox a formal truce, or cessation of hostilities, between the 
Earl Marshall and the Earl of Gloucester, in the reign, proba- 
bly, of Henry MI. f i Te has himself, indeed, in a subsequent 
part of his book, related some acts of violent*^, ‘"amounting in 
effect to a private war. 1 § But he is mistaken in classing ]£ouikes 
de Breaute among the confederate barons at the accession of 
Henry IM. That worthy partisan was a sturdy royalist, and 
/steady adherent of John, llis subsequent misfortunes argsc 
from the error of supposing he might commit the same excesses, 
with impunity, under Hubert de Burgh, which he had suceess- 
fullv practised by the favour and example of his old master. 

W e were inclined to h ave en tercel in to some discussion with Mr 
Hallarn concerning the state of the English boroughs at the time 
c yi le st ; but the subject is too extensive for our limits. 
We are apprehensive, that, notwithstanding his well-founded 
suspicions of Brady, he has confided too implicitly in that au- 
thor’s history of boroughs, the most imperfect and unfatf of aft 
liis worts. He is inclined, we perceive, to doubt the existence 
of municipal jurisdiction among the Saxons. He quotes indeed 
the charter of Lincoln, which ‘ refers to municipal privileges 
of jurisdiction enjoyed by the citizens under the Confessor ; * 
but supposes, that as Lincoln was one of the five Danish towns, 

‘ it might be in a more advantageous situation than the ge- 
nerality ’ of boroughs. If he had looked to the charter of 
Henry II. to the burgesses of Wallingford, published by Brady 
himself he would have found a similar recognition of inuuici- 
pal jurisdiction Tinder the Confessor, and, in particular, a con- 
firmation of their mercantile gild, with all its# laws and customs, 
as then enjoyed, among which was this privilege, ne prepositm 
■mms 9 vel aliquajusticia mea de gild a eoi'um se intromittat, nisi 
pmpxie atdernmnmis et minister ear urn, # From a charter of 
Henry I. published by Madox, it appears, that the Cnihtengild 
of ^ JLcmdon had a within the city, which they nod 

enjoyed under the Confessor, and probaWy ^ 

Edgar, with sac and soc and other privileges of Saxon jurisdic- 
These privileges they transferred in the time of Henry I. 
the Holy Trinity, in consequence of which the 

J Formulare Anglican, p. 8L § p. 375. 377* 

f Fctidera, I. *7L |.' = ,/ . 
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prior of that monastery became one of the aldermen of Lorn* 
don, and continued to exercise that office till the suppression, of 
convents in 1.581. The ward governed so long in this extra- 
ordinary manner, is now called Portsoken ward, f 

Wc arc not in the least disposed to enter on* the controversy 
concerning the origin of the House of Commons. We are in- 
clined, in the main, to agree with Mr Hal lam ; but we cannot 
help remarking to him, that the xnUani mentioned in the IS 
Henry III. were -not villeins, hut townsmen, as he will at once 
percciqp, if he takfcs the trouble to peruse the writ, f Wo are 
agreed also, that some of his Parliaments, alter the 4.9 Henry 
III. must be rejected as spurious. The citizens and burgesses 
wqpc not summoned to a Parliament in 12fi9, but to assist at a 
religious ceremony. The instance at the accession of Edward 
I. is n case more in point; but the chief object of the meeting 
was to swear fealty to the King. 

But, without searching further for errors and omissions una- 
voidable in a work like tnis, we shall proceed to the more pleas- 
ing task of giving some extracts, as specimens 
spirit of Mr Hallam’s constitutional remarks. After relating 
the impeachment of Suffolk, and the appointment of a parlia- 
fhentiflry commission for reform, in the tenth of Richard II., he 
makes the following observations. 

4 Those, who have written our history with more or less of a Tory 
bias, exclaim against this parliamentary commission as an unwarrant- 
able violation of the King's sovereignty ; and even impartial men are 
struck at first sight by a measure that seems to overset the natural 
balance of our constitution. But it would be unfair to blame either 
those concerned in this commission, some of whose names at least 
have been handed down with unquestioned respect, or those high- 
spirited representatives of the people, whose patriot firmness has been 
hitherto commanding all our sympathy and gratitude, unless we could 
distinctly pronounce by what gentler means they could restrain the 
excesses of government. Thirteen Parliaments had already met 
since the accession of Richard ; in all, the same remonstrances had 
been repeated, and the same promises renewed. Subsidies, more fre- 
quent than in any former reign, had been granted for the supposed 
exigencies of the war ; but tins was no longer illuminated by those 
dazzling victories, which give to fortune the mien of wisdom. The 
.coasts of England were perpetually ravaged, and her trade destroy- 
ed ; while the administration incurred the suspicion of diverting t® 
private uses that treasure which they so fully and unsuccessfully ap- 
plied to the public service. No voice of his^people, until it spoke in 

+ Firma Burgi, 23r- Stow’s Survey of London, I. 34hV 

| Fcedera, I. ?07. 
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thunder, would step an intoxicated boy in the wasteful career of dis- 
sipation. He loved festivals and pageants, the prevailing folly of his 
time, with unusual frivolity ; and his ordinary living is represented as 
beyond comparison more showy and sumptuous than even that of 
his magnificent arid chivalrous predecessor. Acts of Parliament were 
no adequate barrier to his mrsgovernment. Of what avail are sta- 
tutes, says Wnlsingham, since the king, with his privy council, is 
wont to abolish what Parliament lias just enacted? The constant 
prayer of the Commons in every session, that former ’statutes might 
be kept in force, is no slight presumption that they were not secure 
of being regarded. It may be true that Edward II I/s government 
had been full as arbitrary, though not so unwise as his grandson's ; 
but this is the stronger argument, that nothing less than an extra- 
ordinary remedy could preserve the still unstable liberties of Eng- 
land. 

* The best plea that could be made for Richard was his inexperi- 
ence, and the misguiding suggestions of favourites. This, however, 
made it more necessary to remove those false advisers, and to supply 
that inexperience. Unquestionably, the choice of ministers is repos- 
i teyytfgeign ; a trust, like every other attribute of legitimate 
power, for the public good ; not, what no legitimate power can ever 
be, the instrument of selfishness or caprice. There is something 
more sacred titan the prerogative, or even than the constitutiofi ; tha 
public weal, for which all powers are granted, and to which they must 
all he referred. For this public weal, it is confessed to be sometimes 
necessary to shake the possessor of the throne out of his seat : cquld 
it never be permitted to suspend, though but indirectly and for a 
time, the positive exercise of misapplied prerogatives ? He has learn- 
ed In a very different school from myself, who denies to Parliament, 
at the present day, a preventive as well as vindictive control over the 
administration of affairs ; a right of resisting, by those means which 
He within its sphere, Urn appointment of unfit ministers. These 
means rare now indirect ; they need not bfe the less effectual, and they 
are certainly mor^sfdut^.Oiv that ac(^uut« r 

After this opinion of the conduct and chaifycter of Richayd, 
the reader of Mr Hullmn will not be surprised to find hiftt ap- 
proving of his subsequent deposition, and of the elevation of 
jHfehrjr; Jt-aneaster to the throne, 
v? HiS government, for nearly two years, was altogether tyrannical ; 
and, upon the same principles that cost James II; his throne, it was 

.^urileBs^ our fathers would have 
absindoned aH^ ^ thought of liberty, to expel ^ Richard IU ^ The revo^ 

: IV. to the throne, was certainly so far 

M ) el hr force, that die king was in captivity ; and those who 

<$ncuit£n<^ 

^ ' to changes that co\3d ^i hay« ■ 
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been otherwise effected by one so unprovided with foreign support as 
Henry, proves this revolution to have been, if not an indispensable, 
yet a national act, and should prevent our considering the Lancas- 
trian Kings as usurpers of the throne. ‘ The claim of Henry, as 
opposed to that of tne Earl of March, was indeed ridiculous ; but it 
is by no means evident, that, in such cases of extreme urgency, as 
leave no security for the common weal but the deposition of a reign- 
ing prince, there rests any positive obligation upon the Estates of the 
realm to fill hi& place with the nearest heir. A revolution of this 
kind seems rather to»defeat and confound all prior titles, though in 
the ne\P settlement it will commonly be prudent, as well as equitable, 
to treat them with some regard. ’ 

In discussing the claim of the House of York, he does justice 
to the moderation and humanity of the excellent person who 
first brought forward that pretension ; and remarks, that the 
sanguinary violence of Margaret leli him not the choice of re- 
maining a subject with impunity. 

6 But with us, who are to weigh these ant.ient factions in the ba- 
lance of wisdom and justice, there should be no hesitation in de cide 
ing, that the House of Lancaster were lawful s o vereig. rffdfSi ngflltnJf" 
I am indeed astonished, * says Mr Hallam, ‘ that not only such his- 
torians as Carte, who w rote undisguisedly upon a Jacobite system ; 
Hut even men of juster principles, have been inadvertent enough to 
mention the right of the house of York. If the original consent of 
the nation, — if three descents of the throne, — if repeated acts of 
parliament, — if oaths of allegiance from the whole kingdom, and 
more particularly from those who now advanced a contrary preten- 
sion, — if undisturbed, unquestioned possession during sixty years, 
could not secure the reigning family against a mere defect in their 
genealogy, when were the people to expect tranquillity ? Sceptres 
were committed, and governments were instituted, for public pro- 
tection and public happiness, — not certainly for the benefit of rulers, 
pr for the security of particular destinies. No prejudice has less 
in its favour ; and jnone has been more fatal to the peace of man- 
kind, than that which regards a nation of subjects as a family's 
private inheritance. For, as this opinion induces reigning prin- 
ces and their courtiers, to look on the people as made only to 
obey them; so, when the tide of events has swept them frpm their 
thrones, it begets a fond hope of restoration, a sense of injury and 
imprescriptible rights, which give the show of justice to fresh dis- 
turbances of public order, and rebellious against established autho- 
rity. V ^ 

question we have the misfortune to differ 
firSiit; The narrative on the foils of Parliament* to 
which he refers, (p. 398), does not, in our opinion, prove, that, 
during the infimey or infirmity of theJCing, the * right tf deter- 
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which, the executive government shall be conducted in the 
King’s name mid behalf devolves upon the great Council of 
Parliament, ’ understanding by that phrase the two houses of 
Parliament without the King, or some one to represent his per- 
son. Mr Haltam’s mistake arises from his not adverting to the 
tact, that the Parliament which met at the accession ot Henry 
Ylth, was a full and complete Parliament, being held by the 
Duke of Gloucester, under a commission from the Great Seal, 
Mr Hnlhim’s last chapter contains a variety of miscellaneous 
information on the state of society in Europe in the. middle 
ages. It is full of curious and entertaining matter, but obvious- 
ly incapable of abridgement. 


Art. VI. Lyon cn Mil Unit Cent Dix-Sept . Par le Colonel 
Fabvier, ayant fait les Fonctions de Chef de l’Etut Major 
du Lieutenant du Roi dans les 7me et 1 9me Divisions Mili- 
taircs. Paris. Delaunay, 1818 . 

^Piris little tract is full of interest- to those who read for mere 
-** amusement ; and it is calculated to convey much useful 
instruction to die government of every country, which either is, 
or, from sinister views, is represented to be, in a disturbed state. 
We regard it as teaching a most valuable lesson to those who 
are at the head of affairs in France : — and it is very melancholy 
to add, that it may not be thrown away upon the rulers of our 
own country, where no such excuses are to be found for rashly 
charging the people with disaffection, and treating them as 
traitors, because one set of men are alarmed at nothing, and 
another have an interest in pretending to be so. 

It is well known, that, in the course of the last summer, se- 
rious discontents existed in the city of Lyons and its neighbour- 
hood. These feelings broke out into acts *of open violence. 
rMany camples were made ; the jails were filled with prison- 
ers ; the (^rsprevoiates were busily occupied ; the publick ftme- 
tionaries were incessant in their pursuit of delinquents. All that 
trin^pifed of the effects of these proceedings, was the increase of 
die evil~although the disturbed districts exhibited the impos- 
in^ appearance of a most active and inde&tigable government* 
upon investigation and punishment. The government 
feltihg, for a considerable time, been misled by the usual false 
of the loafl authorities, and perceiving, atlas^ that 
errors committed aOinewherc, resolv^ r most 
yudlctpus ly, to send an officer of high rank to the spot, and arm 
hM with Ac fullest powers. Equally happy was the selection 
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of Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa— an officer who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the king, and well merited that of both 
the army and the country. Colonel Fabvier accompanied him 
as chief of his staff. The result of his mission, was the almost 
immediate restoration of tranquillity; and, although the im- 
portance of this result would have amply justified the publica- 
tion of an account of the measures by which it was brought 
about, it seems that our author has been still further called up- 
on to describe? them by the recent revival of the calumnies a- 
gainst the people of Lyons, with the addition of others equally 
gross against Marmont, under the sanction of a respectable au- 
thority in thcvfYench Legislature. lie observes, that the Mar- 
shal is precluded, by his situation, from addressing the pub- 
licit upon this subject. We may add, that neither he, nor 
the questions discussed, have lost any thing by the task de- 
volving upon Colonel Fabvier, who tells bis story in plain 
and distinct language, and with an air of hongsty calculat- 
ed to make a deep impression on every reader. * Pour 
moi, qui, dans cette mission, x ai rempli pres de 1 u i Jy s 
tions ue chef d’etat major, je crois faire une chose utne etno- 
norable en cedant au desir que j’eprouvc dc repousser une at- 
tijque ipjustc. Je cede d’ailleurs au besoin, mille fois plus pres- 
sant encore pour un Francois ami de son pays, d’empechcr que 
l’opinion ne s’tfgare sur les veri tables causes dc Fhorrible tra^ 
gedie qui a terrine ct ensanglantc une con tree toute entiere ; de 
dire a la France que cette population respectable ct digne d’un 
si grand interet, que ces anciens militaires denonces a la justice 
nationale, n’ont merits d’etre sign a les que par la resignation 
avec laquelle ils ont supporte les persecutions dont on les a ac- 
cables ; que, si quelques-uns se sont laisse prendre aux pieges 
qui leur etaient tendus, l’immense majority n’a pas ccsse d’etre 
patriote, amie de l’ordre et de la paix ; je cede enfin a l’espcr- 
ance que le tableay de ce qui s’est fait, en demasquant les ar- 
tisans de nos malheurs, pourra les faire renoncer desormais & 
leurs coupablcs projets, *ou empeclier du moins qu’ils ne trouvent 
encore une fois des dupes ou tics victimes. ’ 

In order rightly to comprehend this history, it is necessary 
to recollect, that the disturbed district had been much divided 
by party. Buonaparte having always been extremely popular 
at Lyons^ as soon as the restoration of the Bourbons ^brought 
back to office the Royalist, or rather Ultra-Royalist fectioii-; 
aries whom his return in 1815 had displaced, they found diem- 
selyfes engaged in administering the powers of a very unpo-; 
pular government; and probably contracted no little dislike* 
m their tarfei, for the people over whom they were set. Part- ' 
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ly from a sincere desire to gratify this feeling, and partly 
from that love of activity and vigour which always distin- 
guishes local magistrates, they never ceased to court all occa- 
sions of exerting their authority, and to represent their depart- 
ment as m a stqje of disaffection bordering upon actual rebel-* 
lion, A very unimportant riot which happened pn the 8th of 
June at Lyons, had been magnified by these calm observers into a 
horrible conspiracy, deeply planned, and powerfully armed with 
resources for overthrowing the government, and delivering up 
the country to massacre and pillage. The English reader will at 
once recognise the language of our own secret committees in- the 
following passage, descriptive of the fabulous accounts transmitted 
by some of the most silly and hot-brained of mankind, the Ul- 
tra-Royalist Functionaries, to the French ministry* * Nunter- 
ous bodies 7 (they said) ( were organized in every direction ; 
arms were distributed to them ; considerable sums of money 
were provided .and set apart for their pay; they had bold and 
enterprising 'leaders ; and this was only one of the ramifications 
^of an immense plan 7 (we believe Lord Sidmouth’s Word was 
wl^^rdT^h embraced not merely the neighbouring depart- 
ments, but the whole of France. 7 Here the Gallican reporters, 
we must confess, go a step beyond our own in the wikj/icss of 
their imaginations, or the acumen of their sense for seeing 
plots, and tracing their mutual connexions. c It seems, 7 they 
add, i that these movements are combined with the conspiracy 
at Lisbon, and the revolution in the Brazils ! 7 (p. 5.) In vain 
did the facts of the case bear irrefragable testimony to the utter 
falsehood of all these fables. No armed bodies of men wete seen ; 
twenty Gensdarnm and a few chasseurs, had sufficed to keep all 
quiet, and to restore tranquillity wherever it was interrupted for 
a moment ; no movement had taken place; no member of the' 
pretended directing committee been found ; a few wretched pea- 
sants only had been seized in their village^, disposed to tur- 
bulence, out without chiefs, concert, or any determinate object. 
All this was unable to check the career of die magistrates and their 
cir^ures. Whoever chuses to say a plot exists, may persist in 
bis assertion in spite of all negative evidence: For he has only 
to repeat that it is a plot, tod Of course a secret one; and though 
;|t bus nbt yet ^ <fisK?overed, it is point- ' 

(axmigis^ 

: of theconsti-* 

' ; ill, : ;«tCKrie» : • 

: J tliey scoured the countiy m ail directions 
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to arrest suspected persons; the corns jwevotales united their 
efforts, and multiplied executions without mercy ; an inflamed 
soldiery was let loose upon the inhabitants of the country, treat- 
ing place like a town taken by storm; terror everywhere 
prevailed to the uttermost degree ; — and there was at last rea- 
son to apprehend a real revolt, from the effects of such exasper- 
ating treatment upon the spirit of a peaceful but gallant people. 

At this juncture. Marshal Marmont arrived m Lyons ; and 
his fifst difficulty arose from the clouds of misrepresentation 
through which life was obliged to view every thing. For the 
statements of all persons in office, except one, agreed, with a 
marvellous uniformity, in painting the situation of the districts 
as next to rebellious ; and they detailed a multitude of particu- 
lar ducts, scarcely possible to resist, in support of their accounts; 
— openly accusing of sinister views the only one of their num- 
ber who differed from them, and offering apparently conclusive 
proofs of the charge. F or a moment there seemed no j?ossibi- 
Tity of cjpubting at least the general truth of thefiTrepresenta- 
tions ; and a minister at a distance, who only received such uni- 
form accounts, ami could notice with his own evcajflphr 
cret committee who obtained information from the minister), 
would hardly have been justified in questioning their accuracy. 
But as soon as the Marshal went out of the circle of the con- 
stituted authorities, conversed with the most respectable indi- 
viduals of all classes, examined himself every proceeding, espe- 
cially of the Prcvotal Courts, and saw plainly all that had been 
done by some and suffered by others, the facts appeared in their 
true colours ; and the causes of the miserable state into which 
Lyons was plunged could no longer be concealed from his view. 
Let the English reader ponder well the following passage. In 
which the chief of those causes is described ; and if it brings 
unpleasant reflexions to his mind — if, instead of renewing his 
indignation at the arts practised last year, it should smite him 
with a consciousness that he suffered himself to be deluded by 
the fabrications of our plot-mongers, and under that influence 
to join in wounding the liberties of his country, let him atone 
for his error by firmly resolving in future always to watch the 
ministers with redoubled jealousy when they set themselves a- 
bout accusing the people of disaffection. 

4 La ville de Lyon et les communes qui Fentourent avaient iru re- 
naitre pour dies le regime de 1793. Comme alors, les hommCs qui 
avaient le pouwoir proclamaient que/a terreur $$uk pouvait le faire re- 
specter, et n’agissaient que trap bien en consequence de ce principe ; 
eomme Mors, Je haine avait pris la place de la justice, et tous les 
moyens paraissaient K'gitimes pour Gcraser ceux qifon rcgarcloit 
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comme des ennemis, Dans cos derniers temps, on nc fmppaU\ Us 
victim esqitapres les avoir trompecs, et la violence n’Stait que leader* 
nier terme descombinaisons les plus r6voltantes. ** 

* Utoe Joule d*agens parcouraient la ville et les campagnes^j, intro* 
iuuaieni dans les Cabarets et j usque dans les maisons part? cull eres, y 
prenaient le rule d‘un m(> content, exhalaient les plaintes I s plus vives 
sort ire 1' autorite, annon$aient des changemens , des revolutions ; et s’ils 
arracliaient un signe d'approbation a de malhcureux citoyeas presses par 
la inhere, ou tourment6s par mill© vexations, ils s’empressaienfc d’aller 
les denoncer et recueillir le prix de ieurs infumes ^trifagemes* 

‘ Les procedures de la cour pfcvotale ont attests Temploi de ces 
mo-yens odieux, niais V exces meme avec leqnel on s*y livrait les " a Men - 
tot re/idus publics : chacune des autorites ayont ses' nifeyens dc police 
a part, a chaque instant ces viJs instrument se rencontraient sans so 
connaitre, s attaquaient avec une egale ardour, et bientot le mains 
diligent, denonce par Tautrc, expiait un moment sous les verroux. 
son infamie. II fallait alors decliner sa mission : l’autorft6 intervenait 
pour rOclamer sqe, agent ; le prisonnier dispar aissait, et allait ailleurs 
chercher une nouvelle proie, ou preparer un nouveau scandqle. 

4 A faille de ces nombreux del site urs, les prisons regorgeaient de 
victlmes fmuYsecs avec un tel d^serdre, que la lecture seule des re- 
gistres d’ecrou prouvait a quel point etait porte le mepris des lois et 
de Fhumanite : imltpendainment de celles que la procedure ordinaire 
pla^ait sous la main de la cour prevotale, on voyait encore Uans lLs 
eaves de l’b 6 tel de ville, des centaines de malhcureux, victim ex dc 
vaines terreurs ou de funestes conscils ; et la, ces malheureux, p rives 
tie tons soins comme de tout secours, attemlaient pendant des inois 
entiers la favour d’etre intdrroges ; et tel, qui ne fa etc qiiau bout dd 
qmtre-vi ngt-deuz jou rs , afini par etre acquitte : l’arbitrarire etait porte 
tlajis toutes les ponies de radministr ition. Les autorites muni ei pales 
prenaient des arret es contraircs aux lois, et condnmnaient a Vmipri~ 
sannement pour des Jhits qu 9 aucune hi ne considere comme des dclits. * 

■ far the cases of our own Home Department and tlnit of 

jprarree arc nearly parallel ; but the local magistracy of Lyons, 
be confessed, carried their vigour a little further than 
our most active dealers in plot dared, &itb the rigotitrs of par-* 

, . parcouraient les catnpagnes, imppsaient 

fctbitraircment telle commune d leur fournir, non pas seulen»ent dea 

dus, mais des e#ts 

: • ; ; ;r * > ■ iS Js: tie ' prot^g^r • cr«ell<tfer- oni 
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i d la s£v£rit6 des lois, elles n’ont pu les atteindre, et c'est la 
ur meme qu’ils avaient r£pandue qui a assure leur impunit6. 

S| n’etait pas seulement au milieu des campagncs quc les lois, 
et plus respectable encore, etaient foulees aux pieds par 

des honmuSi indignes de porter l'habit de soldat ; au milieu m&me de 
la ville de l\qn, sous les yeux de leurs chefs, ils prodiguaient Tin- 
suite et Toutmge. 

* Pendant uotre s£jour dans cette ville, un soldat, plac6 en senti- 
nelle pr£s„ d’uneprison, lache son coup de fusil, a bout ‘portant, sur 
un malheureux a travers les barreaux de sa fenetre, leur repro- 
chait le^ attentats 'SEC Saint-Genis-Laval. Au bruit de 1 'explosion, 
lagarde accour^et, sans attendre l’ordre de son chef, fait feu sur les 
infortunes quXsen\) r e ss ai en t autour de leur camarade mourant. 
Deux sont blesses a ses cot6s: I’officier du poste, traduit devant un 
coni eil de guerre avec les soldats, a invoque pour leur defense V usage 
sup^usqualors. Jusquil present, disait-il, on a tire dans les prisons 
presque joumellement. Et cette horrible justification, qui n’eut dft 
jprvir qu’& liyrer a la justice d’autres coupables g pour 
ceux-ci.^ En vain les nombreVses irregularitjfsde c^jugement ont 
6t£ d6noncees au conseiJ de revision : on n’cm a retire que la txigtf* ^ 
certitude que, dansVtitatou se troVaient les choses a Lycm^e n'fetait 
plus la justice impartiale, mais l’aveugle et feroce esprit de parti qui 
d£partissait les peines et les absolutions, et nous verrons bientot si 
leS arrets de la cour prevotalp Staient faits pour alfaiblir cette con* 
viction. ' p. 11, 12, 

Such proceedings, we thank heaven, have not yet had any 
parallel in this country: But let not the interested advocates, or 
die easy dupes of our false alarms, congratulate themselves too 
surely upon the lesser degree of persecution which was practised 
in England upon a late occasion. All was done that the pur- 
poses of the deception required; — a clamour was raised; the 
constitution was suspended; many persons shut up for months in 
dungeons ; some cruelly ironed and carried about the country 
in that state for selling a supposed libel; and, after all, an act 
of indemnity passed to screen the agents of die mischief, of 
whatever rank* from alMegal inquiry. As yet, indeed, we have 
«een hb military execution lay waste the country; no domicili- 
ary;^ its peaceful inhabitants; no new courts of 

justice supersede the law of die land. But if the violent em* 
eroaclupents already made had. not been manfully resisted in 
Parliament ; and if the country at the late elections had not 
loudly pronounced its disapprobation of them, jvho shall say . 
that the next danger in which the ..minister^f<nind; 
losing their places, would not have been met by those more 
violent measures ? Nay, are the advocates of 
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ceedings quite sure that they were not themselves prepare^ to 
go further ? Can they sincerely say that they would then^ave 
received a proposition for suspending jury trial in cases gf sedi- 
tious and blasphemous libel, with the same abhor\^nce with 
which they now regard the institution of Corns prevoffiles ? Are 
they quite certain that they could have had nothing to say in 
behalf of a more free use of the military, and of 'measures for 
disarming the people, and of course searching for, arms ? Had 
those measures been adopted* and an iiidemix/;f asked, should 
we have heard nothing of the * praiseworthy vigour * of mi- 
nisters; their * disinterested conduct in undertfMng the respon- 
4 sibility ; 9 the 4 extraordinary aspect of the the 4 pain- 

4 ful but paramount necessity of putting down so vast a gon- 
4 spiracy by all means * ? But we devoutly trust that such Junes 
may never recur; and that the lessor taught the people olHlv* 
dangers of credulity, will long remain deeply impressed upon 
their inindan: We«ihall therefore pass on to what remains of the 
French story, resembling our o\v:,i all along in many of its most* 

- features. f 

Before the movement- o( ti e 8th of June, several reports 
had prevailed of an approaching explosion ; and at each time 
that it was announced, some gor^ypment spy or agentSvas ar- 
rested as concerned. This happened in November and Decem - 
ber. 4 In February, ’ says Colonel Fabvier, 4 the agitation oi 
4 the public mind increased with the distress of the labouring 
4 classes, w r ho were ili a state to receive easily the impressions 
4 sought to be given to them. This was the period when secret 
4 enrolments of men were talked of. * — A person was now arrest- 
ed as concerned in these enrolments ; he did not deny his guilt — 
but he was found to be an agent of the military policy and as such 
set at liberty v Iri the month of May another agent was taken in 
the act of encouraging revolt ; but being claimed by the police, 
he too escaped ; and our author remarks, tffat each arrest of an . 
emissary was followed by the TestoraU^^qf S^t0ct chJnau At 
length came the 8th of Jun^answermg ;;tO?hiur;owh : 1 1 tit 

c|^spir^whichemh iii^ltsMmi- 

■ and was :t$ overthrowthegoyei^ 

its centred % : 

happened there, r hptijeven ' of . 

K ^persJh ^;;drms, : '^Ocpfa 'labourer going out bf the gatc 

localised of being 

neig^bourh^ 

oF tli^se^ wur are »o aituatcH^ as to havendpossl^^ 
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^Ttionwith the other. Not more than 250 men assembled in all; 
of tnbse, only fifty had any arms, none of them any ammunition, 
and rn\tiy of them thought they were called out to extinguish a 
fireiTm this trifling corps never assembled together, and 
only a veryfcw from two of the communes, left their own neigh- 
bourhood ta go to Lyons ; in all the others the mob dispersed 
itself after making some seditious outcries and some trifling 
riots, which did not cost a single life. Colonel Fabvicr justly 
charges the -locSheuthoritics with the blame of this riot, such as 
it was ; for they ofthioihing to prevent it ; and their own agents 
were among its. l ^ost active instigators. 

Even aftej^nc 8th of June, those pestiferous wretches continu- 
ed ^ieir incessant activity ; yet, to the infinite credit of the loyal 
and rymccable inhabitants, all their attempts to create insurrection 
• faibvc i. Again we beg tlia attention of the English reader to the 
account given of those attempts. He will thus perceive that hu- 
♦dan nature is everywhere thmsame, if, indeech^ I '1*^i u i n Jihifaipwr* 
our spet?fts so to term the natuV of those mist reants. 6 Le moyen 
4 le plus frequemment empIoyc\et Jeplus cAngereux^w^ dcr.!^ ' 
4 etait d’indiqucr des points de lallicinentjde repandre le bruit 
4 d’une conspiration general©, dp placer a sa tete des generaux 
k fcnodlmes par lour bra ^g jjp etjpar la haiiie qu’on Teur sup- 
6 pose contre le gouvernement actuel . 9 • ■ Marshal Marmont 
happily arrived during the progress of these attempts, on the 
part of the magistrates* to carve out work for themselves, and 
to produce movements beneficial to their Ultra- Royalist patrons, 
lie came without any troops ; he never used a single threat of 
military execution; % less did he ever make the least show of 
force; and immediately every thing became quiet, arid has con- 
tinued so without interruption to the present day. 

Our author gives some curious but melancholy particulars of 
the judicial proceedings, if the Cours Prevolales can be deemed 
tribunals ot justice, which arose out of the riots on the 8th of 
June. Two hundred #nd fifty persons in all had assembled, 
and sixty only Yet, <>f these, above 110 were con- 
demned to various severe punishments, as the authors or 
leaders the sedition ! Our author points out many inetanppa 
of the itiost glaring illegality in these proceedings, and Opin* 
pares. jthem to flip condemnations m masse of therpign oftert'dr* 
Tfipst^te taken resfdriiog ^anqufi- 

JJty t&osfe wii tract ; and they cannot bp too higtty praised. 

du- w^fcchal ont et6 de faire cesser l^rbitraSre, 

^t de rendre aux lois la f&rce qu^les"^^ d® &re tous 

. ses efforts pofir rapprocher ce qu*on avalt affects • d’isoler, calmer . 

■■ M 2 
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les esprits qu’on avait exasp£r6s, former des reunions faites poV r re- 
presenter la ville et non une faction, rendre & tous une justice^ gale,, 
tendre aux malheureux une main secourable. ,/ 

II a fallu ensuite inspirer aux persecuteurs une crainte utjfe^viiner 
quelque satisfaction aux persecutes ; pour cela, huit roires ont 6te 
suspendus de leurs functions, et six officiers ont 6te i$nvoy6s. Le 
gouvernement a sanctionn6 ces mesures. Les mairesffont ete d6fini- 
tivement rtvoques, et les six officieTs renvoyes dans leilrs foyers. 

‘ II n’en a pas cofit£ davantage pour retablir le, calme ; de nou- 
velles autorit&s le maintiennent, et se feront benijgpar une population 
paisible. * p. 28, 29. ** 

It is only doing justice to add, that the as soon as 

became acquainted with the truth, extended*his rdjfek mercy to- 
wards all the unfortunate persons whose sentences had n^t been 
already executed. ^ v v 

dn the course of this article, we Have taken occasion to 'r£- 
«jmjnd therejjd^ pf the similar transactions which, about the 
afflmte^ 3 though uy&n inferior ^degree, ^ur own 
^country. It is very painful to'* reflect upon* those disgraceful 
scefies. N *"V^hoever I ‘els for th# honour of the nation, must look 
back upon them wilfi a mingled sentiment of indignation and 
shame. It seemed as if we weib a people so extremely ^cady to 
believe whatever was told f ^n a^Ktyaterious way; so apt to take 
fright at the first rumour of ganger ; and so very careless of the 
invaluable Constitution which we arc always eager enough to 
hold up as our proudest distinction, that the moment a riot 
broke out in a county town, and a few magistrates told the Se- 
cretary of State there was a plot hatching, we grew sick of law 
and liberty, and desired to seek for shelter from some uncertain 
danger, in the certain mischief and degradation of a despotic 
government. The most unworthy arguments were successfully 
used to quiet ail scruples on this head. We were told that the 
absolute power entrusted to the ministers wquld, in all probabi- 
lity, not be abused ; and Englishmen were fbtmd degenerate 
enough to consent no longer to hold flie iibeity which it their 
birthright, during life or good behaviour, but €htrante bene~ 
of the Crown. yllpon this humiliating 
v'^toire of national delusion, we shall makemo further remarks; 

has long since completely recoyered from it. 
:'.;Ppt1ts origin deserves always to be held m remembrance, for 
; sake t w? ■ examplein after times, when similar devices may be : 

^ j^iixisteris tlie 

the times was lowering ; and their b^ 

^ human appe*tfance,d^ 

plot was invented to , stay tfeeir for*. ■ 
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“seaJtan, the stratagem succeeded. But they know full well that 
/this trick cannot prevail a second time. The people of England 
^rciiTwer to be gulled twice with the same story. They might 
as^Sfcirafctonpt to raise again the cry of No-popery, as of Con- 
spiracy* lly that they got, .and by this they have kept their 
places ; butVsome new scheme must be invented to maintain 
them for theffuture. Let the country, wise by the experience 
of the past, be on its guard against any such attempt to perpe- 
tuate, at the of its liberties, the mismanagement of its 

affairs. 




An*. YII. RemarlaSim the recent State Trials , and the Rise 
qptdr Progress of Disaffection in this Country . By William 
“jflrRiTH, Esq. Sergcantmt-Law. 8vo. London, 1818. 

JL Bill flights and Liber) or an Act a 

Reforto of Parliament . Major paiitwright. Svo. 

London, 1818. 

Tl/T any remarkable circumstan/es concumn refrnleryig the pre- 
stent moment peculi^gjjyfcjj^^ /dja calm and impartial 
survey of the state of politmaPparties *ui this country. The 
change from war to peace has naturally altered the relations 
between certain classes of statesmen* by terminating several most 
important questions, and removing some of the most serious 
grounds of party hostility. The same transition has, in other 
points of view, raised new grounds of political distinction, or 
strengthened those which already existed. It has also mate- 
rially varied the course of publick opinion, and either opened 
the eyes of the people to the delusions under which they labour- 
ed, both with respect to their own interests and the views of 
their political leaders, or new-moulded those interests, and 
changed those views. Again, the progress of knowledge a- 
mong all classes of the community has begun to produce its ef- 
fects upon the aspect of publick affairs. In no period of our 
history has the good sense of the country heen more tried by 
arbitrary measures on the one hand, and by extravagant vio* 
lence on the other 2 ^-and at no time has a more rational conduct 
been observed, in spite of all efforts to mislead. Every one 
may now be satisfied, that popular confidence can only be gain- 
ed by such a line of conduct as clearly shofts that the true in- 
terests of the nation are its ruling object. The scrambles for 
pbvrey among a few great families are no longer to be dignified* 
widi the title qf party differences ; whoever would attain pre- 
eminence, must take the high ground of publick principle ; the 
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voice of the cojmnunity must be heard— its sense consumed? 
and statesmen must mingle* with their party discussions a&per^ 
petual appeal to the undeniable interests and strong feebOgs of' 
a well informed and inquiring nation. The- events oji^W r }ast 
two or three months, but especially the evidence qpsound po- 

E ular sentiments evinced during th$ late General Election, may 
e stated as another and a most decisive reason iy>r pausing at 
the present moment, to observe and to note the situation of the 
country, with reference to the parties that dividj^ts inhabitants. 
But as no subject has been productive of erroneous and 
ignorant assertion than the use and object of party connexions, 
we shall first endeavour to clear the way, " 
principle of such unions. 

When a number of men associate thprfTselves from nVerteral 
agreement in political opinion, and pursue in one bodjn^cer- 
tain course of measures, it is extrejJdhly common to hear tmfm 
erim es. If th/y attack the government |pf 
the day, they are Ipy its friends stigmatized as (lisloy$J| by aid 
* of the Qjjablished sVphism whiclr confounds the sovereign with 
his councillors, — thr constitution with the ministry of the day. 
J3y the people they fyre apt tef be regarded as prosecuting their 
own interests; and fe*v desirous of changing the present ser- 
vants of the Crown, ^ Even the more think- 

ing classes of the community, unconnected with government, 
are apt to see something factious in a systematic opposition; it 
seems as if men, and not measures, were the criterion of praise 
or blame ; as if the same persons would approve the same pro- 
positions, which they*now most loudly condemn, were they but 
made by their own chiefs. The common question is, Are the 
ministers always in the wrong ? And an inference is thus drawn 
|>y those who say they retain the unbiassed exercise of their own 
|ui!gmen^ that there is almost as great a sacrifice of conscience 
jn always’ agreeing witli an opposition, as in constantly support- 
mg a minister.. It is the interest, and the nevgr-failing practice 
plme governmejit, to encourage such n&tions ;— the minister has 
: j^ipnds'thap those who rail at $1 party as an interest- 

^iid fectious league of jp^^^unt^|'':dr: ; iealots—nor any 

’ of- 1 ancl . . 

' ■ 

|ices which have fyeen conceived against viirio^ 
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( tlie kcneral disposition, which for a long while has existed, to 
tjueEion the purity of publick men generally. As superficial 
l^ers cannot comprehend the principle wnich unites indivi- 
paelher in political cooperation, or conceive how a man 
may, to 1 promote a just cause, overlook slighter differences of 
opinion, ami act with those of whom he does ifot in every par- 
ticular approve — so the same reasoners find it still more diffi- 
cult to understand on what grounds persons, long inveterately 
hostile, can ^nite when circumstances are changed: And as 
party union is Itemed a combination for power or place, and 
party hostility a ufStious scramble — so a coalition of parties is 
deemed a prolate abandonment of publick principle for pri- 
vate ad van jflge. >The two most celebrated measures of this 
kir^l, JjCmore mowi times, have given rise to an infinity of 
such-reelings in the pmMjc mind. 

jfThe last cause we s^ill here state, of the odium that has 
** (tely faJJaijjipon party, x^the conduct almost inevitably pur- 


sued b^every opposition, 
disappointment arising from 
individuals. How sparing s 
promises to the country, far 
them than any man can, 
aTniss Sy the former min 
and instantly — for delay is 


ion 


ore will 


ailed 


its accessifl 

^ence, both Mo the publick and to 
|er an oppejition ma^e of their r 
* expected of 
5 been done 
upon to rectify, 

J ^non-performance. At 
all events, they are not suffered to continue for one moment in 
the steps which they had blamed their predecessors for pur- 
suing; although it may be perfectly consistent in those who in- 
veighed against a measure, to persevere in it, when once adopted, 
as die lesser evil ; or, if resolved upon abandoning it, to do this 
cautiously and slowly. The heedless multitude however cry out, 
that the new men are just as bad as the old, and would always 
have acted like them, had they been in their place. And hence a 
new topic for those whose clamour is, that all publick men are 
' alike. In the mein time, the impossibility of satisfying the pri- 
vate claims of those who follow the party for the sake of its pa- 
tronage, fills the tanks of the discontented; and the loss of 

I jpwer having disarmed the popular indignation against the Ad- 
en nunis^^^ publick censure is almost exclusively reserved for 
their successors. These, too, are for a long time regarded ra- 
ther ^ c^ aii dpposidon, inexpertly co into ministers, than 

^ r^ular placeihen ; and the dislikes excited by whatever they 
do, or leave undone, tinge the publick opinion respecting op- 
position pairties in general. These appeal to us the principal 
sources of unpopularity into which regular party has fallen. 
■liVe indeed from denying, that there have been. 
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?es.iiyfiscrK 
i'at, 
check of 


^ses of the principle which justifies party ution 

to anew 4 T° St Wf® 8 *® their turn, have had errorsand cifanes 
to answer for, winch afford some colour to the char*, * 

mmateJy made against them all. We may even 7 
unless strictly watched, and controlled by the ere, 
publick opinion, party association is apt to deceneMU ,1 
duce serious evils, by its perversion toW£SfF e pr °" 

tore. Nevertheless, we conceive, tha? Rn t? ? ■' 

parbes has its foundation in the necessity of £' bf aCtU ft “ 
it affords the only safe and practical means ^^‘^ ase - i mlcl .*** 
business of a free country-Lt, as ignor^t 'n^ ryin i °V 
collusion between different juntos ofmcn^ » Wimagihe, by a 
rtnce peaceful and effectual; of giving th^y^Xl” 10 ^ ♦ 
different principles. Let us then atten/>T 1“ * 

which alone such associations are to \J^° — groun \ u f 5on 
As long as men are ambitious, cor-' 


'j step alf/ 1 ' 
®JVnishingN 
u *\Tient, tk 

w 


lefended. 

pt aud servile, every s5h 
er ; he will eafciljMind inSfe^ 
lis bad £work ; if unv&sisted, 
feerty will go on with an acce- 
ding new facilities for making 
Mitional confidence to attempt 
o, to show the absolute nece*- 
istration at all times. But 


Utarim* to extend his 

— — Of to carry on 

etruments wherewitt^ bl £ ^ 

- his encrqgf^imcnts uj J ort n4r Jiq 
lerated sw^fttyess, ei 
another stricfe;-arul 
it. It requires no arj 
sity of strictly watcln! t 
if any given set of ministers has adopted a system of govern- 
ment grossly erroneous, or corrupt, or unconstitutional, a ne- 
cessity arises for taking every lawful means to displace them, 
and prevent further mischief. The question is, how can they 
be most effectually watched in the one case, and opposed in the 
other? Now, we must consider the means of supporting them- 
selves, which all ministers have, and the power which is thus 
afforded them of eluding the vigilance and overcoming the re- 
sistance of insulated individuals. Every ministry is necessarily 
a leagues— a party— a party, too, regularly marshalled, and kept * 
together in one solid body,— as much mote compact than the 
best organized opposition, as a standing artny is better disci- 
rijined^ than a corps of volunteers. Tlie min^^ 
force and all the influence of the Government their disposal. 
The fears of some, Ithe hopes of others, g range around them a 
vast host of persons whom they can dispo^ ofat pleasure, with- 
' pot ever ccmi^ting their 

.bphSd ^renubii^ 

thn ^tft^di derived from the good vril 
t|G^| 0 ^ihgr^t;and ■ even : *»**^*biw 


» to inquire ihtothem^ 


"this, 
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solved to believe, that whatever the minister for the time being 
say\ or does, is right. When persons of little reflection or no 
^ana^ur cry out against an opposition as factious; inveigh a- 
g&ftsS'party spirit ; and ask how any honest man can give up 
the guidance of his conscience, and follow implicitly the steps 
of his political leaders, — how comes it that they forget the far 
more implicit obedience rendered to the minister of the day, by 
the whole Imst of Government- dependants ? They arc indeed 
knit togetlier^sj^an inseparable bond — their common interest; 
theirs is an unscrupulous, an uninquiring, an unthinking com- 
pliance? with all lhat their chief prescribes. If the charges of 
unconscientious pereement in opinion, or blind submission to 
other applieVto any class, it clearly is to those whom the 
po^vcjr of the Govermtent commands, or its patronage influen- 
ces; If the opposers M the Government must be accused of 
/olence and rancour, ’Ste supporters are equally open to the 
fcharg<j<ST^yranny and persecution. Nor j*^**^- ^ v r ^j) jfafi ytfww* 
mies (# all party, to say th\ they blame »th sides, and would 
have no regular discipline in wither. By ®ie naturqjjf the case,- 
there must be a party, rcgulanly discipliyd and ^pgifl; for the 
minister of the day. AslqngJbs sclf-iq|ra&u3&* any influence 
#ver men’s minds at least, thij/part^ of necessity, exist at 

all times. The question whether we shall do 

without an} r such unions; but whether we shall suffer them 
all to be on one side, and shall not have recourse to something 
of the same system and combination for watching and for op- 
posing the ministerial party, which that party always uses for 
retaining its power, and almost always for augmenting the pow- 
er of the Crown, and increasing the burthens of the people. 

Now, it seems very manifest, that, without some systematic 
cooperation, no ministry can be either watched or opposed ef- 
fectually. The argument applies, in different degrees, both to 
the vigilance' which all administrations require, and the oppo- 
sition which should be given to councils radically vicious; and 
as it is of course strongest in the latter case, we shall principal- 
ly direct our attention to that. Compare, then, the chance of 
success which a ministry and an opposition, composed of insu- 
lated individuals, would have. All the adherents of the mini- 
ster act in concert, and each sacrifices his own opinions and 
yiewaj wli^ they clash with the common object of defending 
their leader’s place* If he proposes a measure which many of 
them disiapprove, still they support him ; Jbecause the loss of it 
iP^lfi efidanger W official existence. But if his opponents bnly 
attack him^hen they are all agreed upon the measure, they 
jmust# for tlmsame reason, make the attack in the manner which 
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all approve; that is to say, only those who agree in disapprbv- . 
iug of the measure can join the attack ; and of those, only ^ich 
as concur in the way of expressing their dissent. It is not n£ere-^ 
ly that one man may be influenced by one reason, and 
by another, to join in the same vote : — this would leac^/Jo noma- 
terial defalcation of strength. But there will be foin d very few 
votes in which all are precisely agreed ; and if eac S man must 
follow his own judgment for conscience sake, even J,a small dif- 
ference of sentiment must prevent a concurrent in the vote. 
Thus it will happen, that the whole body wj^ disapprove of 
the measures of government as a system, and conscientiously 
deem a change necessary, are prevented from>aver expressing 
that opinion at all. There might even be jr clea^.rpgjorit 
gainst the government, and yet no change^ould be effe< 

Let the nature of the cooperation 


Could be efrec^xu, 
ich party requires be 


only considered fairly, and it will amf^ar in no respect to 
TOlye sacrifices laeypnd what the mostf&crupulous ougfe4^o make. 


number OlmdiviA^als agree in Wading many strong opinions 
.upon the most imporPmt subjects/ Unless there exists this ge- 
neral com^mion of sl^timents, the party ought not to be formed. 
They all agm^^^oFling a ch&ge of system necessary for the 
salvation ot the counlfe^: — for i^fliey only unite to bring about 
a change of men, to be a mere scramble 

for power. Agreeing generally, and on important points, each 
man has differences of opinion as to the details; but the corner 
stone of the whole fabric being the unanimous concurrence in 
thinking that a change of system is necessary, and the adoption 
of some ope line of opposition being essentially to accomplish 
this end, it is no sacrifice of individual opinions, but only acting 
in conformity with the most important opinion to sacrifice die 
less important ; and, to act otherwise, would in reality be a 
much greater sacrifice of individual opinion. In truth, this is 
the way in which every man carries on his pyival^; affairs ; and 
it is precisely the principle on which all communities depend for 
their existence. The power of the majority to bind die whole 
rest# upon no oilier foundation. Does any man deem it upcon- 
scieptious to submit to a ha d la# after it is passed, though he 
introduction Unless, in extreme cases, when all" 
end, it is the duty of every map Jto yield 
fid to woperate i^ • 

f Hh^h,i. whifewder 

would e^uefipom 

V : ,‘iiiaM^s dutyfto s 
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suit, namely, tlie establishment for ever of the bad system which 
I allWpree ought to be changed. Extreme cases may arise here* 
> as iS& the community at large ; questions of paramount import- 
Itoe^mgy interfere, upon which the differences of opinion are 
too grea*jto be overcome ; and a total or paijial destruction of 
the union \may be the result. But, in ordinary cases, the yield- 
ing in small matters for the sake of greater ones, is not only no 
abandonment of private opinion, but is the only way in which 
that opiniom^n be effectually pronounced and pursued. 

It is thus essentially necessary to regard every measure, whe- 
ther proposed by the government or their opponents, not mere- 
ly on its own limits, but in connexion with the men who bring 
it forward*/ and %he system of which it forms a part. Some 
qflesj#ions, indeed, of such paramount importance, and rest 
upon grounds so plaii/\that no compromise can be admitted in 
'"Respect to them. But % far the greater number of those which 

be viewed in tbjsw^datioiis ‘ 


good, LS’pTopount 
is at variance with its 
it can»$The trusted, 
^veiio power to 
conscientiously resist 
bharge of factious con- 


respect 

/ com e^ttx^iscussi on mulJyoe viewed in 
menwned. Suppose a maasure, in itseljj 
by a set of ministers whose whole condujj 
principles, whose good faith executiij 
and who may, independent oflmd intenl 

^Jo it.% merits full justice — a mjfn may 
the proposition ; and he 
duct, or of inconsistency, if he object to it in the hands of one 
class of statesmen, and afterwards approve of it in those of an- 
other and better description. It is rational and just to distin- 
guish between different classes of ministers, and approve or dis- 
approve of their systems; to grant the one our confidence, 
while w r e distrust the other. Let us only take a few instances, 
in order to demonstrate how senseless the clamour is which we 
see raised against party, upon the ground that measures only, 
and not men, should be the subject of deliberation and of choice. 

There are some powers so hostile to liberty, and some re- 
sources so tempting to human weakness, that no ministers what- 
ever ought to be entrusted with them. Thus, a large standing 
army, an Income Tax, or the suspension of the constitution even 
for a short time, though far more dangerous under rulers of 
arbitrary principles, lovers of war, and despisers of economy, 
can never be safely resorted to, whoever may be entrusted with 
the management of public affairs. But many lesser resources 
may be conceived which a politician might reasonably and ho- 
nestly be to men wbpse avowed principles 

would lead to the abuse bf ^ the grant, and yet might not be pre- 
pared to refuse to a mor£ constitutional and economical govern? 
meat In like manuer, a mfeasure for completing the almli? 

3 ' 
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tion of the Slave Trade, must be supported by men of all 
ties who agree in disapproving of that traffic, without rcgarjjf 
the quarter from whence the proposition comes; but an " 
and rational abolitionist must feel very suspicious of wh 
done in this cause by men who were always the great patrons of 
the trade, and who clung to its last remains, with the eagerness 
of African merchants, at the moment when the tpice of the 
whole people was raised to put it down. The samcAw becomes 
a very different thing, if its execution is left in Jlrtf hands of an 
enemy to its principles and spirit; and almos^very branch of 
publick policy is connected with proceedings which musf of ne- 
cessity be entrusted to the servants of the otfecutrve govern- 
ment, and with events for which no legislative arrangCTRQpt can 
provide. Thus, some very worthy, but^mstaken abolitionists, 
who had flattered themselves that the V0 being once made, lap, 
ministers would dare to show any slackness in execu ting it, havfe; 

jgred always tojrad in the ColoB^fibepart-* 
ment, an avowed aibiicate of the ^5Vest Indian body, ami fre- 
quently to^e in the dblonies mostfexposed to slave trading, of- 
1 ‘ 1 ‘ 1 ;$tile to tl/ 1 traffic; nor were they much 

jjrests of fie abolition wholly overlooked 
the loud anil unanimous 
the subject upon the at- 
once the avowed patrons, and now the 
zealous enemies of the traffic. The state of Ireland affords 
another illustration. The injudicious supporters of the Catholic 
claims often rank themselves with the promoters of the outcry 
against party connexion. Yet who can deny that the Catholic 
question itself, if carried, w r ould confer fewer advantages on 
Ireland, nay fewer immunities or benefits on the Catholic body, 
than the establishment of a ministry honestly and anxiously dis- 
posed to allay all sectarian animosities, and to give the Catho- 
lics the whole advantage of the law as it at present stands? 
While the professed enemies of that sect bear sway* and while 
; Oiie of the grounds of the preference shown to them by the 
^ ^ inveterate hostility to the Catholic claims, it is 

manifest that emancipation itself, if carried, would amend the 
situation of the sister kingdom in little more than the name. A 

was ^ endeavouring M 1 806 
' ta, improve their condition by ell ^ p^acticm favour* 


^ pader th£ existing be them, and to 

^ 'griMfrial, felaxatioinsi Swathe cio^^ 

e»e. -^aident' GatJioUe* 1 ;^: 

enemies madeupontheir best friends, they have ha<| 


ficial meif Qo^ 
edified to 
in the first peace with^ 
reprobation of tlie coii 
tention of ministers, 
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eleven or twelve years of oppression to warn them how they 
I suffer themselves again to be blindly leagued against their own 
interests. The great subject of Economical Reform affords ano- 
tftbrcUustration of the same doctrine. The extreme necessities 
of the country, and the loud cry which has gone forth from the 
whole people for retrenchment, lias compelled the ministry to 
make some show of reformation in this particular. Iiut as they 
are the known enemies of every such change ; as their principle 
is to extend rhtfyer than diminish the Royal patronage; as their 
practice has be&i -the indulgence of unexampled profusion in 
every branch of the public expenditure, no man of common 
sense could expect to see the cause of Economy thrive in their 
hands none an idiot can have been disappointed at 
sedfngfnow : |itile has t>^en effected by them in producing a sav- 
ing of expense. WharVer relief the people have obtained from 
'"'tlieir burthens, is due ti\their own vehement determination to 
shake i^ttP off; and hasten wrung frojp 
* rulers An spite of the strongest efforts wlijfh could be made to 
retain the load upon the people’s back, wencvally shaking, a 
ministry favourable to the counVy, friendJ/ U i rat i j&gal reforms, 
and despising patronage, woukJhave a variety 

qf improvements which none can accomplish; and 

would have seized every c &f*portun i ty of retrench- 

ment which the circumstances vf the times afforded, independ- 
ent of legislative enactments. 

We trust that enough has been said to show, how honestly, 
and how rationally, a publick man may withhold his support 
systematically from one class of statesmen, and cooperate gene- 
rally with another. Hitherto we have only spoken of the prin- 
ciple of party union, as liable to be questioned by persons of 
tender consciences, or guided by original views of policy. But 
two other classes also take a part in such associations, whose 
cooperation is not to be rejected, although the motives of the 
one, and the faculties of the other, may be less respectable. 
Self-interest, which leagues so many with the Government, 
may rank some too with its opponents ; and a number of per- 
sons, who have sense and information enough to see which side 
they should, upon the whole, prefer, may be very far from pos- 
sessing the power to form an enlightened opinion upon each 
measure that is discussed. There is no reason whatever, why 
the aid of both these classes should not be received ; nor is it 
the lightest imputation, eitber up6n the chiefs or their cause, 
to se«&sp<^c^ can oiilv be effectually 

resisted by such means ; the ministry, round whom such hosts 
are rallied by all the basest propensities of our nature, and 
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whose cause is supported too by the ignorance, the weakness, 
and the servility of multitudes. One of the great advantages of 
party union is," that it arrays in strength against bad rmej^ 
numberless individuals who, if left alone, are too weak to"pro- 
d'uce any effect;* and that it brings good out of evil, by turning 
the weaknesses, and even the vices of mankind, to “the account 
of the country’s cause. When we see by what means, and by 
what persons, the worst of ministers is always sui^ to be back* 
of can there be a more deplorable infatuationJ^Jm theirs, who 
w ould fain see him displaced for the salvatioifoi the StJjte, and 
yet scruple to obtain assistance in the just warfare waged a- 
gainst him, from every feeling arid motive iurtd principle, that 
can induce any one to join in the struggle^^ Always ra%etjjng 
ou the fearful odds against the people, r/io can seriously main- 
tain, that we ought nicely to investiwte the grounds of each, 
impor t who is willing to taWour part ? \J£|^so sillj 

! person is encouraged by liis liopes|— ano- 
ther bv his vanity— JUbird by hiyfove of action — or to criticise 
this inovertteut of thJjpublick mind, as tinged with enthusiasm, 
and that extravxramt? While men are men, 

these frailties must sWftf themsfives in all they do: And the 
wiseacres or a party fora vailing itsefi 

of every support, w itliofift asking to what it may be owing, only 
contend in reality that the whole of those frailties should be 
marshalled on one side. This is, in truth, the perpetual error 
into which the enemies of party fall. The interested decla im- 
ers 'against its principles know it full well ; and the wellmeaning 
purist, unintentionally lends himself to the artifice. In a word, 
as every ministry is sure of all the benefits of party union at all. 
times, he who cries out against faction, only means that there 
shall be one faction unopposed. He commits the same error 
with the very amicable, but not very practical sect, who deny 
the right of selMefence ; and forget, that unless all men were 
converted into Friends, their doctrine would end in the extirpa* 
tioii of half the human race. 

We have said enough, and perhaps more than enough, on 
subJ^^Yet we cannot resist the temptation of transcribe 
from’-mi' author, whose genius entitles him to the 
ftighett regard from readers of every description, and whose poli- 
prdbai^ 

. d<*eply weigh- 

.politiGdl IpIIowing 

eu!geic$^^ treating, /■ 
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* That connexion and faction are equivalent terms, is an opinion 
? which has been carefully inculcated at all times by unconstitutional 
*>atesmen. The reason is evident. Whilst men are linked together, 
they easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any evil design. 
They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, and to oppose 
it with united strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, without 
concert, order, or discipline, communication is uncertain, counsel dif- 
ficult, and reXstance impracticable. Where men are not acquainted 
with each others^principles nor experienced in each other’s talents, 
nor at all practise in their mutu&l habitudes and dispositions by joint 
efforts iiwbusiness — no personal confidence, no friendship, no common 
interest subsisting among them; it is evidently impossible that they 
can act ^public park with uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy. In 
a conndcion, the most Inconsiderable man, by adding to the weight 
of the whole, has his valujviand his use; out of it, the greatest talents 
Mire wholly unserviceable t< ^the public. No man, who is not inflam- 
ed by vajy$l#ry into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, „ 
0 unsupported, desultory, unsystematic endeavors are%‘ 
feat the subtle designs and united cabals of ambitious citizens. When 
bad men combine, the good must associate ; ilsc they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a Vontemptibje tfr-yggte When the 
public man omits to put himself iJ a situatmj^f doing his duty with 
effect, it is an omission that frjust^/jto Uie * Eposes of his trust almost 
as much as if he had formally betrayed S^lt is surely no very ra- 
tional account of a man’s life, that he has always acted right ; but has 
taken special care, to act in such a manner that his endeavours could 
not possibly be productive of any consequence. * 

1 Every profession, not excepting the glorious one of a soldier, or 
the sacred one of a priest, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, 
however, form no argument against those ways of life ; nor are the 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in those professions. 
Of such a nature are connexions in politics ; essentially necessary for 
the full performance of our public duty, accidentally liable to dege- 
nerate into faction. # Commonwealths are made of families, free com- 
monwealths of parties also ; and we may as well affirm, that our natural 
regards and ties of blood«tend inevitably to make men bad citizens, as 
that the bonds of our party weaken those by which we are held to our 
country.— -Some legislators went so far as tp make neutrality in party a 
crime against the state. I do not know whether this might not have 
been rather to overstrain the principle. Certain it is, the best patriots 
in the greatest commonwealths have always commended and promoted 
inch cdlnnextohs. was with, them a prin- 

cipal ground of friendship and attachment ; nor do I know any other 
capable of forming firmer, dearer, more pieasong, more honourably 
..and more virtuous • 

Neat akin to the last topdck on wbi^ we have touched* .•;& 
the benefit derived to the cauSe of sound and liberal principle* 
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by aristocratical influence being enlisted in the ranks of party. 
l N he power of great families is indeed a most necessary part of. 
the array to which the people must look for their security againsjr 
misgoverninent. It is in vain to stigmatize this cooperatioiVas 
the influence oft a domineering aristocracy ; to assert that the 
whole is a contention of grandees; and to pretend that the 
power of one is better than that of an oligarchy. Such are the 
clamours cunningly raised by the minions of arbitrary power ; 
scarcely with less wickedness echoed by the wild rury of dema- 
gogues ; and senselessly listened to by the umhinking rabble. 


Jut this description of persons is daily lessening in number, as 
the education of the poor advances : The delusion is therefore, 
losing its influence, and the undue poweyof the Crown must 
soon be deprived of its best allies, the yrtob and their lbai&rs. 
Every man of sense has long been conwiced, that no two things 
can be more widely different, than fcp wholesom e and naturqf^ 
difc^wktocraey in a political party, anffTTVvicious 
form of national go\¥rnment, wlii<jh is known by the samX name. * 
That influence can clily be exerted by the freewill of the party, 
and the peppl ejylm sl leaders ajid advocates those great families 
are. As soon as theVrommon Operations of the party have rais- 
ed them to powder, suj^ect to all the checks aid con- 
trols which the frain^SFly^ has provided, and 

which renders all danger from aristocratic influence wholly 
chimerical. But, in connexion with the party wdiose principles 
they share, and whose confidence they enjoy, those families ex- 
ercise a large and a salutary influence. They afford a counter- 
poise from their wealth, rank and station, to the resources of 
force and corruption at the Crown’s disposal : they are a rally- 
ing point to the scattered strength of the inferior partisans, and 
a more permanent mass in which the common principles may 
be Embodied and preserved among the vicissitudes of fortune ; 
and, in the lapse of time, so apt to have a fatal effect among the 
More fickle and more numerous orders of society, they are 
eminently useful in tempering the zeal,* as well as in fixing the 
tmste^diness of popular opinion, — and thus give regulation and 
dhectfo^ as \vell as efficacy, to the voice and the strength of 
the people. ;• ’■ ->■■■ ‘ , ' . 

K; ; • ftrcwm ; to - : the ; ; priati pie, • of 

party association has ' of it 

has most families, I 

• united govern- : 

;ol^ ' in these 

rather to have been, the distribufi^ of patronage ; 
•cd the point of fm 
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nothing more important to the community, than the particular 
channels in which Royal fiftvour should flow. In such times as 
those, Swift might well be allowed to rail and to laugh at party, 
and to term it the 6 madness of many for the gain of a few. ’ 
But in the present times, such a perversion of the principle is 
quite impossible. The powerful families are ft ware, that they 
can only retain their influence in the country, by acting upon high 
public grouVds. The charge, indeed, to which they have been 
most exposed, is that of standing on too lofty ground, and re- 
fusing office when it was within their reach, because they could 
not. obtain it with a recognition of their own opinions upon 
certain important questions of state. Certain it is, that a han- 
kering after place never was so little the failing of an opposition 
as*in onr tithes. 

As aristocratieal influence has sometimes been abused, so it 
is impossible to deny tint coalitions of parties have been form- 
ed repugnant to the universal feelings of the country; and, how- 
ever ■justifiable upon principle, yet reprehensible 
prudence — for this reason, that the gene v al sense of the people 
could hot be reconciled to them. The! union of Mr Fox and 
Lord North, at the close of the American Avar, was a measure 
^of thjf description ; and its effects in alVnating the public mind 
from those political .leader?, vs r* wgft unfortunate. Yet, that 
coalitions may be formed most honestly, and that the public good 
may frequently require them, is abundantly manifest. They 
are recommended by the same views which prescribe the forma- 
tion of any one party, namely, the necessity of uniting together 
all who agree on certain highly important questions, and of 
sacrificing minor differences in order to secure some grand 
point for the country. If two parties have been long opposed, 
and the grounds of their difference were removed by the course 
of events, there can be no reason whatever for their not form- 
ing a junction ip order to oppose effectually some third party, 
the success of which is deemed by them both to be pernicious 
to the common weal? The coalition, in such a case, is only a 
sacrifice of private animosi ties to the public good. No doubt, 
unions of tins fecriptioii may very probably lead to a great 
embarrassment, when their primary object is gained ; for it is 
possible that tlie ^ two parties nvay agree in little more than in the 
nece^ity <sf„* { f^tjrwhen they come to act together 

inoffice, t&te. .the bth#, and a feebly 

government-pi^^ 

be est$h!3^ii^.'Vx for carefully ex- . 

aminfog-tfe^ "iti lh<T-fi'r$fc- 

• sou***, m 59. . 
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instance, to a full understanding upon all other views of policy : 
it is no argument against coalitions generally ; and most cer- 
tainly it affords no ground of invective against party in the ab- 
stract. 

There is just as little reason for such invectives, furnished by 
the inevitable consequences of a successful opposition, namely, 
the accession to power of those engaged in it. This event was 
the avowed object of their operations; not for the^sake of the 
emoluments and patronage connected with office^ but for the 
sake of the principles which they professed, and which could 
only be carried into effect by the change of ministry. res- 
cue the country from the hands of men who were misgoverning 
and ruining it, and to place its affairs in the hands of men whose 
integrity was greater, and whose view s of policy were sounder — 
this was the avowed object of the party. . In pursuing this object, 
much good service may indeed have bepn rendered to the State 
• incidentally— many useful measures forced upon the ministers- — 
attempts defeated — many bad schemes prevent- 
ed from being even tried : All these successes would have been 
of great and lasting benefit to the country, even if the main ob- 
ject bad failed, and^the change of government had never been 
effected ; and all these advantages to the State would have been 
the legitimate fruits of party in the strictest sense of the word. 
But a more extensive and permanent corrective to misrule was 
wanting ; the country was to be saved from men whose prin- 
ciples were hurtful to its best interests, in order to be ruled by 
those who could safely be* trusted with them. Can any cla- 
mour, then, be more vulgar or senseless than theirs who abuse, 
as place-hunters, the men who have been raised to power by 
the triumph of their Own principles ? Can any thing be more 
absurd than to oppose a ministry, and seek its downfid, for the 
mere sake of destroying it, without putting any other in its place ? 
The formation of a ministry on purer principles, composed of 
more trustworthy men, is the only legi timate olnect of an ednsti^ 
tirtional opposition. Whoever takes office pn this ground, acts 
a truly patriotic part. JKe only can be charged with hunting 
place, who assumes, for factious purposes, principles that 
do not belong to him; or abandons those which he had pro- 
fessed, when the avenues to office are within his view. Here, 

; \ J we must avad ourselves of the iust and dignified expres- 

by their joint endeavoursfthe national interest, upon some particular 
conceive, tltat any one believes in his own politics, or 
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thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of 
having them reduced into practice. It is the business of the specu- 
lative philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. It is the 
business of the politician, who is the philosopher in action, to find 
out proper means towards those ends, and to employ them with ef- 
fect. Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it is their 
first purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men who hold 
their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry their 
common plans 1 into execution, with all the power and authority of the 
state. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty 
to contend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, 
they are hound to give to their own party the preference in all things ; 
and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of 
power in which the whole body is not included ; nor to suffer them- 
selves to be led, or to be controlled, or to be over-balanced, in office 
or in council, by those whfo contradict the very fundamental princi- 
ples on which their party is formed, and even those upon which every 
fair connexion must stand. Such a gerforous contention for power, 
on suck manly and honourable maxims, will easily be distinguished 
from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolument. 
The very style of such persons will serve to discriminate them from 
those numberless impostors, who have deluded the ignorant with pro- 
fessions incompatible with human practice, And have afterwards in- 
censed them by. practices below the level pf vulgar rectitude. f 

OF the imputations cast upon party men for deserting their 
followers or their principles when they take office, il> is the less 
necessary to speak at large ; because, as soon as they have the 
government in their hands, they ought to be closely watched, 
and are pretty sure to be so, by those whom they have dis- 
placed. Nor would there fail, in these times, to arise a third 
party for the interests of the people, if their present defenders 
were to forget themselves when in office, and to league with the 
advocates of unconstitutional measures. The risk would be 
considerable of the new opposition rather encouraging than 
checking such a dereliction of duty: They followed this course 
during the year 180G, Vhen the country had not the benefit of 
a constitutional Opposition. But the immediate formation of a 
third party, out of doors, would, in this case, be irresistible, and 
it would speedily And itself represented in Parlianientj or would 
push its r^r^entatiyes into that assembly. The more immi- 
nent hazam is of an opposite description. Too much* and in 
too short a tinier is expec^ tp be performed by the iiew and 
popular ministers. ^ time is no* allowed them to re~ 

deem their ^ ia6t : • atteittip t all thtypro*? 

nfised, they are Upt to be deserted by many well-meaning, b«$ 
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weak adherents; and they are thus disarmed of the power to do 
much of the good service they might render the public, by its 
impatience for objects unattainable, or only to be achieved in 
the course of time. Nothing is so true as Adam Smith’s re- 
mark, that one of the worst consequences of the Mercantile 
System in political economy is, its creating an unnatural state 
of things, which makes it impossible to correct the errors 
committed, without, for a while, occasioning greater evil than 
that which you seek to remedy. The same observation is 
equally applicable to every other species of maladministration ; 
and it points out the unreasonableness of those who will give 
no time to a new government to retrace the false steps of 
their predecessors; but, mistaking a prudent and necessary 
caution For reluctance, launch at them the charge of desert- 
ing their principles, and accuse them* of intending to do no- 
thing, because they cannot perform miracles, and wish not 
to work mischief. 

The short administration of 3 806, was most unjustly treated 
in this respect* They were about a year in office, with the 
King, and the whole Court strongly against them; sometimes 
openly opposing their measures; always secretly undermining 
them in the very unequal Warfare of stratagem and intrigue. 
From the motley composition of that cabinet, several errors 
were committed, and some opportunities of doing good may 
have been jhrown away. But where is the ministry that ever 
did so much for the country in so short a space of time? 
They introduced, upon sound and enlightened principles, a 
iicw: military system ; they raised the revenue to meet the 
extravagant demands occasioned by the improvident schemes 
of their predecessors, until they could retrace their steps, 
jmti relieve the people by economy and by peace ; they be- 
gan those inquiries into public expenditure, which have since, 
m spite of their successors, produced a mat^Hal saving to the 
country, and which, had they continued in power, would, ere 
now, have iti.-burtltett^i they laid the foun- 

dations of peace With America, and of tran<juilhty in Ireland; 
finally, they abolished tjhe Slave 'Trade, which had grown up 
td a horrible maturity under the force of all Mr Pitt’s eloquent 
itii^%es,: ; :iiAd Kifc' authority, had 

ig be more un- . 

' this 
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advanced to power had to contend with a hostile Court, a sus- 
picious and. unfriendly Parliament, and a jealous, discontented 
and bur ■ i ciied people ? The history of that short period, while 
it may prove in many particulars useful as a lesson of errors to 
be in future avoided, ought also to console thfe country by the 
evidence it affords of how much real service might be rendered 
to its best interests by honest and able ministers enjoying the 
confidence of the people. 

There. is one ground of invective against party, to which we 
have not yet adverted, because wc believe it to be the least so- 
lid of any. Some timid persons are wont to apprehend violence 
and turbulence from what they term factious proceedings. — 
There seems to be a great mistake in this view of the matter. 
— The fuel of popular discontent exists independent of all party, 
in the ignorance of the multitude, the distresses of the times, 
and the misconduct of the Government. The formation of a 
regular and respectable party to maintain the cause of the peo- 
ple, instead of blowing up the flame, and causing an explosion, 
is rather likely to moderate its violence, and give it a. safe vent. 
Besides, there exists, at all events, a regular party for the Go- 
vernment; and if it is not opposed by a similar force, it will 
either destroy publick liberty, or go on encroaching on the peo- 
ple’s rights, until a popular commotion, under no regulation or 
control, disturbs the publick peace, and perhaps subverts the 
Government. 

These remarks upon the uses of party union, have prepared 
the way for the few observations which we are to offer upon the 
present aspect of politicks in this country ; and they have anti- 
cipated not a few of the strictures which we had to make on the 
conduct and views of the present Opposition : For the greater 
part of the attacks to which that party has been exposed, are 
those to which it is liable as a party, in common with every other 
body of tins description. 

It is certain, that ut no period of the English History was 
there ever embodied so formidable an association in behalf of 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, and, in general, of 
liberal, enlightened and patriotic policy, as the great body of 
the Whigs now aref ;: -..:;Whetlier we regard the high rank and 
ample possessions of many members, the commanding talents 
and . ag^uireraehts of others, or die mere amount of their nii- 
merica^d^rce,- -such was before witnessed. 

I^- : Sebibb' .ijwr an eyehi'.'.cbmpleted, ^whlfch had been expect- 
ed the Grenvilles.-— 
Itefe althdiigh the loss of Lord Grenville, and one or two other 
eminent individuals as regular coadjutors, is deeply to be regret** 
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ted, the defalcation cither of weight or of numbers, that has 
arisen from this secession, is tot) trifling to be felt ; and this 
change needs be dwelt upon no longer. 

The ministers, on the other hand, are, beyond ah compari- 
son, the most contemptible in pretensions of any that have ever 
governed a great nation. With one or two exceptions, they 
are men of whom their own steadiest supporters are daily asham- 
ed; and the same men who give them their votes, for fear of 
disturbing the peace of the community, by destroying one go- 
vernment before they know who shall succeed, leave their places 
in Parliament, to express in private, openly and strongly, their 
sense of the humiliation to which they are constantly reduced. 
How does it happen, that such a Ministry can stand against 
such an Opposition ? We think nearly the whole difficulty frill 
be resolved, by attending to the delusions which have been 
practised upon the publick by a third class of persons, insigni- 
ficant in numbers, and still more contemptible in weight, either 
by talent or station, who have stood forward as the chaxftpions 
of the people, and set themselves regularly to defame the regu- 
lar Opposition, until they had well nigh succeeded in undermin- 
ing their credit with the country. We allude to the faction of 
the Cobbets and Hunts, whom the Opposition top long allow 
ed to triumph, by treating them with an ill-judged contempt. 
These men, whatever were their designs, whether to gratify a 
preposterous love of distinction, or for merely mercenary pur- 
poses, or from worse love of mischief, have long been persuad- 
ing the people, that no publick? man is to be trusted— that all 
pmitical leaders are engaged in a scramble for place— and that 
they alone are their friends. Of late year*, they have only suc- 
ceeded with the lowest and most ignorant parts of (he community. 
But, by constant misrepresentation, weekly repeated by some* and 
daily and industriously echoed by the Jurehiigs oFtbe Government, 
they at pne time were top successful in who.had no 

trust in guides, believe jill the 

Wliigs. ; The force of undaunted, never-ceasing Ihbebopd, in 
damaging the fairest reputations, h well khp^h, especially if no 
pain# lire taJcen to expose it v To give any specimen of the arts 
: ifru& wpnld be (juite endl^s. But the 

y^hijch 

deci#iye|ftepsfo 

^^l^ diink that fheibr : 

■; daily press, showed a must culpable slowness to expose the vile 
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falsehoods propagated concerning them, probably from an un- 
worthy dread of being personally attacked by those who spared 
neither high nor low, the illustrious nor the obscure. But, at 
all events, time has come surely, if tardily, to their aid ; and 
has, among other calumnies, completely refuted the often urged 
charge of a fondness for office. Never, certainly, was there a 
set of men whose whole conduct bears so little the marks of any 
such propensity. 

Although the permanent influence of the men we have been 
describing has been confined to the lowest rabble, another 
class, far more respectable, very numerous, and, generally 
speaking, of honest principles, having suffered themselves to 
be # led away by false theories of government, in which the 
Whig party never could concur, were disposed to view that 
body with suspicion, and to incline towards the talcs propagat- 
ed against its members. Major Cartwright, at one time, had 
greatjnfluence with this part of the community; and his un- 
wearied zeal, and unabating perseverance in the cause of Re- 
form, merited much consideration, however erroneous his views 
might be. This sect laid it down as an incontestable principle, 
that only one measure was of any value — Parliamentary Reform ; 

ancf that only one reform deserved the name — the introduc- 
tion of Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, to which, 
at Mr Bentham\s suggestion, they have lately added, voting by 
ballot . This being their creed, they held every one who dif- 
fered with them, even by the smallest shade, as utterly igno- 
rant of the true nature of the constitution; and they generally 
questioned his honesty also. With regard to their own since- 
rity, we have nothing to say; but their great apostle lias re- 
cently given us some reason to doubt the extent of their learn- 
ing, oy citing the title of Mr Prynnc’s book on Parliamentary 
Writs, J5rm« Parliamentaria Rediviva, as signifying— ‘ Short 
Parliaments Restored ; * — an indication, too, that this pure class 
of politicians sometimes brag of an acquaintance with works 
which it is morally impossible they could ever have seen. '* 

* The worthy Major has since defended himself by saying, that 
he ‘ has been too much engaged in studying English liberty, to pay 
attention to Roman language/ The fact, how ever, i s, that the bar- 
barous Latin in question is only worth learning, because iib assists the 
study of English liberty. And the Major assumes to himseif au al- 
most exclusive knowledge of our constitutfonai history, which no 
; ; 'iis he now admits himself to be, can have well stu- 

• Wm was coUUnit^ to 

ian4» in consa|uCiice of his accusing the Major of ‘ elaborate Um* 
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That Parliamentary Reform is a subject of singular import- 
ance, no man will deny. But that it is the only subject worthy 
of engaging the attention of statesmen, no one will assert, but 
an enthusiast blinded by zeal for a favourite speculation. And 
that all other points should be neglected for this; that, until it 
be carried, the ministry of the day should be suffered to do as 
they list ; that victories gained for the people, without reform, 
are even to be lamented, as diminishing the criminality of an 
unreformed Parliament, and the necessity for a change, — is a 
doctrine, of which the absurdity is so monstrous, as almost to 
prevent its mischief. Yet this doctrine has prevailed "among 
many well-meaning, and even well-informed classes of the com- 
munity, whose heated imaginations, engrossed by a favourite 
object, could rest upon no other view, and regarded all who 
differed or doubted as enemies. The kind of reform, too, which 
alone would satisfy them, was immediate, sweeping, radical, un- 
sparing. No time must be given for trying the safety of pro- 
jects confessedly new ; all must be done at once by a single' bill. 
No compromise must be endured with the faults of the present 
system; the whole must be swept away, and a new one substi- 
tuted, by creation, in its place. They chose to say Annual 
Parliament; and therefore no man must whisper a weffd of 
Triennial. They said every male of 21 (Mr Hunt says, or 
lather swears in an affidavit, 18) should vote: and therefore 
no honest man could presume to confine the franchise to in- 
habitants or householders. It was in vain to ask for the foun- 
dation of all this dogmatical theory, or to demand why the pe- 
riod of one year was chosen, and the extension of suffrage to 
all males, rather than to all females, according to the most 
learned of the reformers, Mr Bentham. Attempts to trace 
the history’ pf Parliament gave them no assistance ; for though 
of old a year was the common duration, or rather a few days, 
and each session was a new Parliament, the circumstances 
were? sd entirely different, that there wa* no possibility of ap- 
plying; the precedent; while instances were frequent, of two 
and f|d^;.Parhanients: : sitting in a year; — and as to universal 
suffrage>: : :-t|iere was no more evidence of all males ever hay- 
ing than 4 of all females. But these limits had been as- 

_ - : i ^ ppiojriet : : 
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tuitous assumptions; more intolerance towards other sects;— 
never marked the doctrines or the proceedings of any reli- 
gious party or establishment. And in this respect they resem- 
bled those bigots who have at different times filled the world 
with confusion. No terms short of entire submission would ever 
satisfy them ; and they regarded with far more inveterate hos- 
tility him who came near their own faith, without exactly adopt- 
ing it, than him who abjured them and their tenets altogether. 

Many reasons concurred to render this class of persons ex- 
tremely jealous of the Whig party. I t formed a part of their 
fanciful \loetrinc of the Constitution, that, in a renovated Par- 
liament, the Crown was to have no ministers, but only certain 

f rovernment orators, who might explain measures without a de- 
iberative voice. The whole business of the State was to be 
conducted by the ministers, without any control in Parliament, 
unless when they merited impeachment ; the public affairs were 
not, as now, to be transacted binder the eye, and in the pre- 
sence"of the Great Council of the nation ; its functions were to 
be confined within the narrowest limits of voting supplies, while 
the Crown was restored to its ancient prerogative of ruling un- 
checked till matter of impeachment should be found, or the sea- 
*on oftictual resistance arrived. 

Of course, the patrons of this very practical scheme of go- 
vernment, abhorred the idea of a regular party : — in their 
Utopia it could find no place. But the Whigs had other 
crimes to answer for, beside that of being a party. Some 
of them were conscientiously, and, upon long reflection, a- 
verse to all parliamentary reform whatever ; none of them 
were advocates of Universal Suffrage ; and the great majority 
of them, though sincerely attached to a moderate and rational 
system of reform, refused to regard that, or any one other ques- 
tion, as alone deserving of attention, and to sacrifice to its pro- 
motion till other Measures. A few of the party had, in the 
course of time, so far filtered their opinions upon the subject, 
not so far as to oppose reform, but only to consider it as. .less 
vitally important than they had once deemed it. Nothing more 
was wanting to raise against them, and their coadjutors and fol- 
lowers, the cry of desertion ; they were viewed with distrust as 
false friends, or openly attacked as the worst enemies of the 
cause, reform, being held quite synonymous with 

mock reform, was even deprecated, in companscm with a conti- 
nuance of the present syst&fo of statesmen 
who coul^ jK^slbfy hoj>e to succeed Ip carrying any measures for 
{be iinpfqvement of our Parliamentary Constitution, were de- 
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cried as the supporters of all its existing abuses and imperfections. 

The leaders of this third party, ana those who composed it in 
the country, were, it may safely be asserted, influenced by very dif- 
ferent views, and possessed of very unequal degrees of informa- 
tion. The former had formed the design of establishing a po- 
pular interest, and guiding its operations themselves. They 
saw that no chance of succeeding in this project was left to them, 
as long as the Whig party retained the confidence of the peo- 
ple. They therefore set themselves about undermining that fa- 
vour which the party had so long enjoyed ; and, availing them- 
selves of the unreasonable disappointment produced by their 
conduct while in office, and of some unfortunate coldness to- 
wards the popular cause displayed after their retreat from ppw- 
er, they succeeded in persuading a great body of the communi- 

S that the Whigs had deserted them; that place only was 
eir object; and, in fine, that all public men are alike — all 
the enemies of the people, whose only chance of salvation must 
be sought in throwing off every party connexion, thinking for 
themselves, and taking into their own hands the management of 
their affairs; in other words, blindly following these new guides 
through a course of mere turbulent discontent, without any 
plan, or any prospect of effecting a single one of the objects re- 
presented as necessary to save the country. Having thus, in a 
great measure, succeeded in shaking the peopled confidence in 
their natural leaders, and in branding rank, station, long ser- 
vices and liberal accomplishments as tokens of hostility to the 


cause of liberty, and warnings to put the country on their guard 
against their possessors ; they had only themselves to recom- 
mend instead of the leaders and advocates whom they were en- 
deavouring to set aside; and their own crude, visionary schemes 
to propose, in place of the sober, rational, and practicable plans 
of improvement patronized by the great popular party whom 
they supplanted. 

A little leisure Was now afforded for observing the Conduct of 
these men of high and exclusive pretensions to patriotism. And 
first of all, it wasfoundthatthey excelled for more in railing at 
others, thah in bringing forward themselves any useful mea- 
Igr# for the relief of the They talked as if they were 

mj reristmg tho periucious council of fte Goverament. But, 
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these new leaders of the publick opinion ran, in a short period 
of time, the whole round of inconsistent and opposite opi- 
nions. Almost every week they had a new doctrine to pro- 
niulge — anew Shibboleth to propose. As each lost its novel- 
ty, another was invented. Every topic they brtmched, too, was 
in its turn the one tiling needful — the grand and paramount 
interest — the only matter worthy of the publick attention. Now 
it was Lord Wellington’s campaigns and pensions; then the 
Duke of York and Mrs Clarke; this day the privileges of the 
House of Commons; the next Walcheren ; and, on the mor- 
row, pafliainentary reform, or tythes, or taxes, or the learned 
languages, or the aristocracy and its vicious accomplishments. 
All their motions in either House of Parliament, which only one 
or Pwo members could he found to support- — all the plans which, 
by their extravagance, revolted men of sober judgment — and all 
the publick men who, from accidental circumstances, or through 
their own conduct, were deprived of intercourse with the more 
polished and enlightened classes of society, were held up to the 
admiration of the multitude. As any creed of reform gained 
converts among persons of a superior cast, new articles were 
added to stagger them, and leave the profession of it to the pure 
wformtrs alone. As soon as any candidate for popular favour 
was found to associate with the upper classes of society, he was 
denounced as an object of distrust. To have quarrelled past all 
chance of reconciliation with those hated orders, was deemed 
the surest road to publick confidence, next to that of never hav- 
ing belonged to, or kept; any terms with them. And thus new 
patriots easily arose to the height of popularity, and as suddenly 
sunk, never more to be heard of, leaving the people unprotect- 
ed, and the ministry unopposed, except by the regular Whig 
party, whom all these tricks and follies had crippled, but not 
destroyed. 

This party, on The contrary, went on holding its even and 
sternly course, except tjiat it wisely lent itself more and more to 
popular measures, and cultivated more assiduously the esteem 
of the respectable portion of the community. While the new 
candidates for publick favour were doing nothing for the coun- 
try, but railing at every measure of reform, in proportion to its 
teal value and its practicability, the Whigs were resolutely op- 
posing every dangero^ stretch of power and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of the revenue-nlcfe^ die cause of liberty and of 
dt>roaj(|-^reducmg. Ac standing army at 
home— compelling the ministers to adopt measures beneficial to 
trade, and pb relinquish an enormous amount of taxes the most 
burthensome and oppressive. All these real services were ren- 
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tiered to the State, without the most remote appearance of an 
undue thirst for place or power* On the contrary, their reluc- 
tance to accept office was made the ground of charging them - 
with a factious and obstinate opposition. 

The people of this country, although they may for a season 
be misled, are sure in the end to think for themselves, and to 
recover from the blindness of temporary delusions, ^either of at- 
tachment to unworthy favourites, or of prejudice against old and 
tried friends. The evidence of facts in the end has its weight ; 
the merit of continued honest and useful conduct never pleads 
with them in vain. They began to acknowledge the unfairness 
of the attacks made upon the popular party in Parliament, and 
to doubt die wisdom of the new guides who preached Universal 
Suffrage as the sovereign panacea for all ills. Their eyes would 
have been opened much sooner, had the Whigs not committed 
the error on the one hand, of refraining from openly attacking 
and exposing the follies of that doctrine ; and of being too slow, 
on the other, to lay down distinctly^ their own views of reform. 
Of late they have done so, and with perfect success. The re- 
cent Elections plainly show that the people are no longer under 
the guidance of shallow pretenders to constitutional learning, or 
base dealers in vulgar sedition ; and that even the more respect 
able zealots of reform have failed to estrange them from their 
natural leaders. To those leaders they have evinced their wil- 
lingness to return ; and there cannot be a doubt that this dispo- 
sition will, as it ought, be met by corresponding kindness. 

The question here naturally arises, what are the principles of 
government adopted by the present ministers, and what the 
ground of the constitutional opposition to their remaining in 
office ? A single glance at this subject will at once show how 
deeply the country is interested in the regular conflicts of the 
two parties, and how false the assertions have been of those who- 
try;*** inculcate A feeling, of indifference ripdn momentous 
affair. The present ministry are in their heaits and in their 
wh^le cotiduct the enemies of every reform, and of hoiie more 
than of retrenchment, ^hey will yield nothing of the patron- 
age of the Crown ; and, until forced, they will lessen hone of 
thhpeo^ 

htoke lead to war 

iJi v&m of those who call for a^reviiion of our etcher - 
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times ; and they shrink back from amending any part of pur 
jurisprudence, whether criminal or economical* though the uni- 
versal experience of mankind, the plainest principles of justice 
ahd humanity, combined with the most obvious dictates of com- 
mon sense, may imperiously demand it. In one word, abuse of 
every description finds in them protection and palliation. But 
the state of the country— the progress of the age — the intelligence 
of the people — require a set of rulers who will strenuously set 
themselves to investigate, expose, and correct all abuses, by 
whomsoever committed, and by whatever length of practice 
sanctioned. This ought to be the only pledge demanded by the 
country from a new ministry. The details must, in fairness and 
in prudence, also be left to themselves. If they can carry the 
Catholic Question, and effect a moderate and wholesome Re- 
form of Parliament, the country will gain so much the more. 
But no such point should ever be thought of as a condition sine 
qua no7i ; retrenchment and reformation of abuses, at home and 
' abroad, ought alone to be reckoned the master-principle of the 
party. 

On the other hand, the termination of the war, and the re- 
moval of all apprehensions that any respectable party in the 
qpuiitrjfr entertained designs hostile to the established Govern- 
ment, luive deprived the Court of its principal argument against 
the Whigs, No man will now seriously maintain that the in- 
dependence of the Empire or the stability of the Throne would 
be endangered by their accession to power. They are known 
to be jealpus of their country’s honour with regard to foreign 
powers, and as hostile to the mad or wicked designs of traitors 
at home, as those courtiers themselves who so long contrived to 
keep their places by propagating the most scandalous calumnies 
against the popular party. But there is thjs remarkable differ- 
ence between them : — The Whigs would bring to any contest, 
for the honour of the Crown, in which the country might un- 
fortunately be engaged, an united and zealous people; and they 
would oppose the schemes of disaffection by a real and constitu- 
tional vigour, which would first destroy half its force by remov- 
ing its causes or pretexts, and then combat wliat remained by the 
strong arm ; of the law in its ^ 

haveoffered these strictures to ail the parties which di- 
£tdiis*perip^ 

large, chuse, . and to sup--: 

tim one topst likely ^ 
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turn of peace gives us a right to expect. Let them continue to 
make head against the pernicious and extravagant doctrines 
which have of late been propagated to distract the community,:.- 
but let them beware of relaxing, on account of those follies, lh 
their endeavour to promote a rational amendment in those 
branches of the Constitution which time has impaired. Above 
all, let them cordially unite with the sounder parts of the pub- 
lick, forgetting the differences which, for a time, have separated 
them ; and, by mutual forbearance and concessions, that most 
desirable end will be attained, of reestablishing a powerful party 
in the Senate, to maintain the cause of the country against cor- 
ruption and oppression— a party which, through the honest and 
zealous support of the people, must speedily triumph. * 


Art. VIII. Anecdotes of the Life of Rickard Watson, Bishop 
of Landaff; written by Himself at different intervals, and 
revised, in 1814. Published by his Son, Richard Watson, 
LL. B. Prebendary of LandafF and Wells. 4-to. pp. 55 1. 
London. Cadell, 1817. 


T^jew works have, of late years, excited greater attention than 
-*• the one now before us. The high academical reputation 
of Bishop Watson, sustained by his valuable literary perform- 
ances, extended by the firm and manly independence of his 
character as a politician, and his liberal and tolerant principles 
as a churchman, naturally fixed the eyes of the publick upon 
any thing from his pen in the shape of Memoirs of himself, and 
of his own times. If the perusal of this volume should disap- 
point the curiosity of those who chiefly prize such books for the 
secret history which they develop, or toe particulars which they 
detail of private life ana conversation, the philosopher will ne- 
vertheless be deeply interested in tracing toe progress to well- 
earned fame and eminence, of a man who won every honour by 


♦ There wejfe.'ia thelast Parliament about lSOmembersof theregu- 
laf Opposition ; and of tins number 180 were at one time in London, 
md able to attend. But foom acddental circunutances, and chiefly . 
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the force of his own talents and industry, and never suffered 
himself for a moment to be spoilt by his advancement, or to re- 
lax in his endeavours to instruct and improve mankind, long 
aftfer those exertions had ceased to be subservient to his own in- 
terests, But men of enlightened minds will pri^ this work still 
more highly, because it abounds with lessons of liberality and 
tolerance — because it exhibits a picture, too rare we tear in these 
times, of a dignitary of the Church despising the road to pre- 
ferment which lies through sycophancy and servility to courts — 
because it displays the progress of a powerful mind, among all 
the temptations fatal to so many virtues, yet unseduced, through 
a long life, from the steady course of constitutional principles 
first pointed out by reason and sober reflection. We lament to 
add, # that these are the very reasons why, from one part of the 
community, this publication has called forth the most extrava- 
gant vituperation. It has been bitterly attacked, and the cha- 
racter of its venerable author shamelessly traduced by the venal 
pens of those whom the government of the day patronizes, and 
probably employs in other than the literary parts of the pub- 
lick service. An outcry has been raised against Bishop Wat- 
son, as violent as if the most enlightened defender of the na- 
tional religion had been an infidel prelate. The courteous al- 
lies of Talleyrand have shown far less regard for the brightest 
ornament of the English Episcopal bench, than they prooably 
would have displayed had he abjured his faith, and joined in 
persecuting Catholics and Dissenters. The narrow-minded po- 
liticians, who suffered Paley to descend unnoticed to the grave, 
and pretended to forget all his mighty services to the cause of 
Religion, natural ana revealed, as soon as they descried a pre- 
judice against him in a certain quarter, consistently enough al- 
lowed aUTavours to pass by the Champion of the Gospel, who 
had triumphantly defendea it against Gibbon and Paine. Still 
hating him whom they had feared, and unable to forgive him for 
tlieir own injustice, they now vent their malice against his me- 
mory ; and seek, in lessening a reputation far above tlxeir spite- 
ful attempts, to gain some pitiful extenuation of their conduct, 
in neglecting to strengthen, by its accession, tjie cause they af- 
fect to serve* We gladly turn from such ephemeral topics to 
theman himsdf/sm^ 

Richard Watsonw^f^^ in West-' 
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a frugal and industrious life among their children and husbandry 
servants, if indeed their estate should be considerable enough to 
require any hands in addition to their own. In the north pf 
England this race of honest yeomanry is exceedingly numerous; 
and as they are f well educated, independent in their circumstan- 
ces, and simple in their habits, the vices attendant upon luxury 
in other parts of the country, have not yet tainted their charac- 
ter, which is that of resolute and uncorrupted freemen. The 
elder Watson had the honour of educating Ephraim Chambers, 
the author of the Encyclopaedia, but he had been compelled, 
by declining health, to abandon the useful and honourable pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster before his son was born ; and as an in- 
ferior teacher succeeded him, the latter complained that he 
never was thoroughly grounded in the art of prosody, by the 
habit of making verses — <m exercise which he speaks of with 
very great good sense, allowing its usefulness, but without the 
exaggerated estimate of its value, which our English neighbours 
are apt to form. 

In 1754, he was sent to Cambridge, and admitted a Sizar of 
Trinity College. He now began that life of hard labour, which 
he persisted in as long as his health permitted, and long after 
its decline had seemed to demand relaxation. Unlike tiw young 
men of the present day, who either confine their exertions to the 
University term, or even to those who, though willing to work, 
yet disdain residing at the place best adapted to their studies, and 
move off in all directions, to read at the greatest distance from 
alma mater, as if there were something incompatible with in- 
tellectual labour in her atmosphere; he began by a residence of 
two years and seven months, during which period he had never 
been put of College for one whole aay. Having thus purchased 
a right to soiim rdaxation, he went down to Westmoreland, tp 
pass His third Jong vacatkwti 5 but .Jip^tifed of this idle plan lpt% 
before the summer was oyer, and returned '■ 
f^tember, to resume his academical habits : - 
he mingled the pleasures of society, ibr^ich; hfe 
: following interesting passage em|veys"sPme 
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scheme in my head, and go through every step of the demonstration 
without book or pen and paper, I found this was a very difficult 
task, especially in some of the perplexed schemes and long demon- 
strations of the Twelfth Book of Euclid , and in V llopital' s Conic 
Sections, and in Newton 9 * Principle . My walks for this purpose were 
so frequent, that my tutor, not knowing what 1 w «Ts about, once re- 
proached me for being a lounger. I never gave up a difficult point 
in a demonstration till I had made it out proprio Marie ; I have been 
stopped at a single step for three days. This perseverance in accom- 
plishing whatever I undertook, was, during the whole of my active 
life, a striking feature in my character, so much so that Dr Powell, 
the Master of St John’s College, said to a young man, a pupil of 
mine, for whom I was prosecuting an appeal which I had lodged 
with the visiter against the College, — “ Take my advice,, sir, and go 
ba<& to your curacy, for your tutor is a man of perseverance, not to 
say obstinacy. ” After a perseverance however of nearly three years, 
the appeal was determined against the College ; the young man (Mr 
llussel) was put in possession of the Furness Fell Fellowship, which 
I liacUclaimed for him, as a propriety-fellowship ; and the College 
w*as fined 50/. for having elected another into it. It would be for 
the public good if all propriety-fellowships, in both Universities, were 
laid open ; and Dr Powell (for whose memory I have great venera- 
tion) was, I doubt not, influenced by the same opinion, when he at* 
fbmpteft to set aside this propriety ; Dr Kipling, wffiorn he had elect* 
ed into it, being in ability far superior to Mr Russel : But the Legis- 
lature alone is competent to make such a change ; and till it is made 
by proper authority, the will of every founder ought to be attended 
to. ’ p. II, 12, 

It is impossible t:o contemplate this picture of academical 
habits, without observing how great and how pure are the gra- 
tifications of intellectual appetites. A life of study is, of all 
others, the least chequered with reverses of fortune, and least 
stamped with satiety, or any of the other attendants upon ex- 
cess. Nor are its pleasures confined to the stage when we 
have gained life srnmnit, and can freely exert ourselves in en- 
larging the bounds of human knowledge. The ascent is as 
grateftfi; the pleasurable nature of the efforts which it 
requires^ ai^d tine new views to which it leads at each step, 
as the enjojlnacnt of the level and lofty eminence itself, with all 
its more extensive range of prospect, and the greater ease in 

.tiruttts'iijgVer to be lost sight 
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riod of his life, — when defending the religion he sincerely be- 
lieved and prized above every consideration, or inculcating the 
pure doctrines of civil liberty, next to religion, his chief care^ 
or extending the bounds of useful science, did Bishop Watsdn 
lead a life of 1091*0 unmixed pleasure than after he had broken 
himself in at Trinity College to habits of unremitting applica- 
tion, and begun to climb the steep ascent with all the hard la- 
bour designated in the passage* we have just quoted. 

We have not read far in these Memoirs before we perceive 
the strong and uniform tendency of his mind to support the 
best principles of constitutional liberty. 4 I every week ’ (he 
observes) 4 imposed upon myself a task of composing a theme 

• or a declamation in Latin or English. I had great pleasure 
4 in lately finding among my papers, two of these declamations, 

• one in English, the other Latin f there is nothing excellent 
• in either of them, yet I cannot help valuing them, as they are 

• not only the first of my compositions of which I have any me- 

• raorial remaining, but as they show that a long commence in 

• the public world has only tended to confirm that political bent 

• of my mind in favour of civil liberty, which was formed in it 

• before I knew of what selfish and low-minded materials the 
‘ public world was made. The subject of the English decIa T 

• ination is, 64 Let tribunes be granted to the Roman people ; ” 
4 that of the Latin, 44 Socits Italicis detur civitas : ” Both of them 

• were suggested to my mind from the perusal of Vcrtofs Ro- 

• man Revolutions , a book which accidentally fell into my hands- 

• Were such kind of books put into the hands of kings during 

• their boyhood, and Tory trash at no age recommended to 

• them, kings in their manhood would scorn to aim at arbitrary 

• power through corrupted Parliaments. ’ Lord Bolingbroke 
has somewhere remarked, that in his times, the prevalence 
df what were’ ormerly termed Tory principles,, such as di- 
vine and indefeasable right, was impossible .among any people 
above the rank of the Samoyedes or Hottentots. 4 ^ 

has elapsed since he said so ; and during that period, the femi- 
ly has been extinguished which signalized and .itself 

by Ipnig lbremost among the patrons of those doetrines.-^Aiid 

B p toll, in our own times, if not the <Kyine right, 

ti tie to govern l^ mere 

mno% the freestand^ 
y,theToun^^ 

4 in the ye^ ppppsi^ we seepi, .or i!®r-. 

our rulets seem anxious to c^iflgui^ 
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else all traces of such doctrines; as if they would retain the 
possession of power on grounds the very opposite of those on 
v^liich it was first gotten, or were jealous of any other people in 
the world enjoying a taste of rational and regular liberty. 

When our author was Moderator for the* first time, the 
celebrated Paley took his degree and was senior wrangler; 
one of the theses which he proposed to take for disceptation, 
and brought to Watson, was, c JEternitas poenamm contra - 
elicit Divinis attributis. 9 The Moderator made no objection ; 
but a few days afterwards, the young logician came to him 
greatly alarmed, on finding that the master of liis College (a 
dignitary of higher order in the church, and, consequently, more 
under the influence of panic terror), had sent to insist on his 
not # mooting such a question, at least in that shape. Our au- 
thor readily permitted Paley to change the proposition, by in- 
serting the powerful word non before contradicit , which remov- 
ed the very reverend the Dean’s objections; who was little 
awar? that the celebrated Tillotson had handled the same sub- 
ject many years before. This is an amusing anecdote sufficient- 
ly characteristic of all these parties. We see the rudiments of 
Paley’s natural boldness, restrained by his habitual prudence 
•nd discretion; the unqualified and unbending hardihood of 
Watson, tempered only by good humour, or consideration for 
other men’s interests ; and the ignorant and inconsistent bigotry 
of the great dignitary and head of the house, interposing obsta- 
cles, and raising difficulties about sounds rather than things, 
and appeased by changes which removed nothing really ob- 
jectionable. Our author subjoins to the passage an obser- 
vation not marked by his usual acuteness. He is stating the 
difficulties of the question itself: And, trying to reconcile the 
eternity of punishments with the perfect benevolence of the 
Dcitv, he asks, 4 How is it proved that the everlasting pu- 
nishment of the* wicked may not answer a benevolent end; 
may it net be the mean of keeping the righteous in everlast- 
ing holiness and obedience? How is it proved that it may 
riot ahswe#, in some way unknown to us, a behevolenf end in 
promoting God’s moral government of the universe ? 9 Now, 
this question, if answered in the affirmative, in no way gets ricjl 
bf 'the ;!di:|Seidty., We have here, in another shape, the great 
questionof the origin of evil, and its incompatibility with the 
Sg&^ess of the Deity; They who assert that incompatibility, 

of misery inflicted 

onf -'meW is a mode of government consistent with perfect 

wisdom and benevolence; they assert that it is an imperfect 
tri v&nce, arguing either deficiency of skill or of goodness ; inas* 

O 2 
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much as a being wholly perfect in both attributes could and 
would have attained the same end, without the misery involved 
in the means. Dr Watson shuts his eyes to this difficulty^ 
We do not say it is insuperable; but only that he has letUit 
where he found it, and has not even removed it a step. 

In the year 1760, our author was elected a Fellow of Trinity, 
and soon after became assistant tutor and professor of Chemistry, 
a science with which he was at this time wholly unacquainted, 
having hitherto devoted himself entirely to the abstract sciences 
and natural philosophy. His ambitious industry, as usual, bore 
him through all difficulties. ‘ I sent, ’ he says, 4 immediately nf- 
4 ter my election, for an operator to Paris ; I buried myself as 
4 it were in my laboratory, at least as much as iny other avoca- 
4 tions would permit ; and in fourteen months from my eledion, 

* I read a course of chemical lectures to a very full audience, 

* consisting of persons of all ages and degrees, in the Univer- 
4 sity. I read another course in November, 1766, and was 

* made Moderator, for the fourth time, in October, 1765. 

4 In January every year, when the Bachelors of Arts take 

* their degrees, one of the two Moderators makes a sort of 
4 speech in Latin to the Senate; I made this speech three 
4 times: the last was in 1766. I had, in a former speecji, taken 
4 the liberty to mention, with great freedom, some defects in 
4 the University education, especially with respect to Noblemen 
4 and Fellow-Commoners : and, without hinting the abolition 
4 of the orders, strongly insisted on the propriety of obliging 
4 them to keep exercises in the school?, as the other candidates 
4 for degrees did. In this last speech I recommended the in- 
4 stituting public annual examinations, in prescribed books, of 
4 all orders of students in the University. * After seven years 
of molt brilliant success in this chair, he was chosen Professor 
of Divinity, whereof, he fairly says he then possessed but a 
4 curia $upetiefr f But he speedily set himself about; mastering 
this subject with jits wonted eagerness and success. Hi| libe- 
rality; and good sense had now full pRiy in a very delicate Si- 
tuation ; and the following passage may show how steadily ?be 

lights, wise by liis experience of their use ill the 
Walks of other sciences. , . .. 1. 

4 sti^y of divinity kito as narrow^a aisl 

of Peterhous^, wld was a great reader, housed to c&fttne 
' tlie self-taught divine.^The Professor of Divinity had 

thougMt tO he filS 
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duty to demolish every opinion which militated against what is call- 
ed the orthodoxy of the Church of England. Now my mind was 
wholly unbiassed; I had no prejudice against, no predilection for 
the Church of England ; but a sincere regard for the Church of 
Christy and an insuperable objection to every degrge of dogmatical 
intolerance. I never troubled myself with answering any argu- 
ments which the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against 
the articles of the church, nor ever admitted their authority as deci- 
sive of a difficulty ; but I used on such occasions to say to them, 
holding the New Testament in my hand, En sacrum codicam J Here 
is the fountain of truth, why do you follow the streams derived from 
it by the sophistry, or polluted by the passions of man ? If you can 
bring proofs against any thing delivered in this book, I shall think it 
my (|uty to reply to you. Articles of churches are not of divine au- 
thority ; have done with them ; for they may be true, they may be 
false ; and appeal to the book itself. This mode of disputing gained 
me no credit w'ith the hierarchy; but I thought it an honest one, and 
it produced a liberal spirit in the University. * p. 39, 

Of the same liberal stamp were the doctrines delivered by 
him upon National Establishments and Subscription. 

‘ Whether the majority of the members of any civil community 
have a right to compel all the members of it to pay towards the main- 
Anance*of a set of teachers appointed by the majority, to preach a 
particular system of doctrines, is a question which might admit a 
serious discussion. I was once of opinion, that the majority had this 
right in all eases, and I am still of opinion that they have it in many* 
But I am staggered when I consider that a case may happen, in which 
the established religion may be the religion of a minority of the peo- 
ple, that minority, at the same time, possessing a majority of the 
property, out* of which the ministers of the establishment are to be 
paid.' p. 43. 

lie held, oh Subscription, that no Christian church ought to 
require a confession of faith, upon principles of human ihven- 
tipn, or any thing beyond a declaration of belief in the scrip- 
tiiresj as containing a. revelation of the will of God. And, 
silking of two tracts, in which he maintains these and other 
principles of an equally liberal cast* both on religious and civil 
he notes their coincidence with the sentiments of Bishop 
honestly glories in following that illustrious pro-' 
% the abuse which be suffered in 

who has, in outs* : 

^ In the same admirable^ and to us 

igofel bis rem$^ 

of GrafW^ iiever^^ says lie,^ < at- 

tempted either to eneourajjb his profession of 
* them ; ibr 1 was happy to see a person of rank professing, with 
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‘ with intelligence and with sincerity, Christian principles. If 
€ any one thinks that an Unitarian is not a Christian, 1 plainly 
c say, without being myself an Unitarian, that I think otlicr- 
6 wise. 9 We believe that these passages comprize the greater 
part of the matter which has caused so great a ferment in the 
minds of bigotted High -church men and violent fanatics, since 
this volume was published. Interested and timeserving politi- 
cians, who care nothing for either religion or the church, ex- 
cept as thev nmy help to bolster up their temporal power, and 
afford handles of abuse against their adversaries, have not fail- 
ed to turn the ferment to their own account. But the good 
sense of the community has not been wanting upon the occa- 
sion ; and all the efforts, whether of his deluded, or his hypo- 
critical yevilers, have failed to shake the publick opinion or his 
wisdom and piety. 

The pure constitutional principles which Dr Watson cherish- 
ed himself, lie naturally impressed upon the minds of his pupils. 
Among these, the Marnuis of Granby, son of the Duke of^Rut- 
land, was one, upon whose education he had bestowed, at all 
times, unwearied pains. How far he succeeded, may be learnt 
from the following letter which that nobleman wrote to him in 
1775. " * M i 


1 “ If the Whigs will not now unite themselves in opposition to 
a such a Tory principle, which has established the present unconsti- 
u tutional system, this country will be plunged into perdition beyond 
“ redemption. I never can thank you too much for making me study 
41 Locke : While I exist, those tenets, which are so attentive to the 


natural rights of mankind, shall ever be the guide and direction of 
<c my actions. — I live at Chevley ; I hope often to see you ; you may, 
4t and I am sure you will, still assist me in my studies. Though I 
u have formed a Tory connexion. Whig principles are too firmly ri- 
. “ vetted in me ever to be removed. Be^fc compliments to Mrs Wat- 
\ « son, and reserve to yourself the assurance of my being mpst affec- 
tionately and sincerely yours. ” 9 p. 49. * 

Ttim amicable ami honest letter, wag written apona^ 
entrance into publick life, A few years appear to have shakeji 
principles so firmly riyettea,.*- and 

. of hia \ When Lord Shelbuimo^ Whigs 

i|§j|p^ 

•hfred to the former, and' to office'; 1 ; Had lie, waited for a fewr 

' there 

• Bdtimtookhis 

ffaa^hia all the right, and all the popular favour on their ride ; 
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weary, perhaps, of the long opposition in which he had been 
engaged, and unable to bear the event which dashed the cup 
of power from his lips, just as they first touched it. Let us, 
however, be just to the memory of this nobleman. He made 
the change upon something like grounds of principle. He gave 
his support to Lord Shelburne's administration, upon * die 
most positive assurances, that the independency of America was 
to be acknowledged, and the wishes of the people, relative to 
Parliamentary Reform, granted. ’ p. 93. He supported, too, 
in joining Lord Shelburne, an intimate personal friend ; the 
late Mr Pitt then entering upon his brilliant career, in a 
high, though a subordinate situation of the ministry. How 
different such grounds of adhering to the Court, from those 
np<tn which many men of exalted rank in our times condescend 
to abandon their independence, sink themselves among the 
mob of base sycophants, and support every measure, and every 
man, that the" Palace party may be pleased to patronize ! Sure- 
ly thftre was something in the talents and the name of such a 
man as Mr Pitt, calculated to varnish over the conduct of those 
who clung to him while he dispensed the favours of the Crown, 
and to make their motives defensible, until they quitted him 
jjipon ljis dismissal, and gave the same support to his feeble suc- 
cessor.' But what shall be said of those high-born grandees, 
filling the rank of princes, and revelling in wealth which the 
lords of principalities may envy, who yet abdicate all the no- 
blest functions of such exalted station, and, alike regardless of 
measures, and careless of personal merit, make tlierhselves the 
regular and almost hereditary minions of every vile and con- 
temptible tool whom the Crown may find it suited to views 
of selfish policy to employ ? The successors of Mr Pitt, with 
his name ever on their lips to shed a false lustre over their 
own insignificance, and bind their supporters to the degrada- 
tion of following such leaders, are notoriously the enemies of 
his strongest political opinions. When the Duke of Rut- 
land took office with *him, it was upon assurance that Paring 
mentary reform was to be a primary object of his administra*- 
He saw him twice, and in appearance sincerely, attempt 
tjjui measure: arid he died before his conduct changed. But, 
Mr Pitt’s prmciples do those noble persons lerid 
areriow deluded by his name into a support of 
his pretended successors ? It would be reckoned too riaictiloua 
ttwy:&$n v to' ; affect personal deference^ towards the leading 
members of such cabinets a6 we have lately seen. The names 
of Jenkinsonian and Addingtonian, are hardly more baiharo^a 
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if they could , bp figxired to have a real existence. Aware of 
this, the ministers of the passing day have contrived to borrow 
Mr Pitt's name,— so that whoever finds it convenient to support . 
them, may conceal his humiliation from himself by calling tlrat 
celebrated man his leader. Yet how perfectly flimsy is the dis- 
guise K Acting in his name, our consistent ministers so vehe- 
mently oppose the very principles to which he actually sacrificed 
his place, that his most sincere personal friends are unable to 
attend the Pitt clubs, which, preferring the favour of the liv- 
ing to the memory of the departed minister, make hostility and, 
the cause of Religious liberty the shibboleth of their union, 
and yearly meet to celebrate his birthday, by proscribing his 
most fixed opinions ! 

In Dr Watson preached the Restoration and Accession 
Sermons before the University, and published the former under 
the title of 6 The Principles of the Revolution Vindicated . ’ It 
was cautiously but boldly written ; anti cried down by the Tories 
as treasonable. But Judge Wilson, a friend and fellow country- 
man of our author’s, anxious for his safety, having asked Mr Dun- 
ning his opinion of it, he replied, * It is just such treason as ought 
to be preached once a month at St James’s. ’ The Court, how- 
ever, was of another mind in the article of sermons anti theij; 
preachers ; and never forgave this Whig discourse. The cry 
of Republican , (to which the word Jacobin has in our day suc- 
ceeded), was raised by them against the author; the venal wri- 
ters were let loose upon him ; and Mr Cumberland, little to his 
honour, led the. attack, in some sorry pamphlets, which few 
could read and fewer could admire. Bishop Hoadley, our au- 
thor's celebrated predecessor in principles and persecution, de- 
fined 4 men of Republican principles ' to be 6 a sort of dan- 
gerous men who have of late taken heart, and defended the Re- 
volution that saved us.’ Tlie description, is ^uite as applicablo 
in our times in those of the two prelates ; Jk>r now the Revo* 
lution k attacked by two classes of dcclaimers, the hirelings of 
'^^; ; Cdurt, and the tools of the mob party. Dr W^^n sets 
the abuse to which his sermon exposed 

adds, ( I ^ ahvap IddS^d 
be one of the most^ ; 

‘H&f. ■ . of " 
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they hold their exalted station, as to reckon the man their eno 
my, and the enemy of the Constitution, who preached the very 
. principles upon which alone they were sent for, and placed over 
this great and free country. 

* Though levee-conversations are but silly thiitgs in themselves, * 
and the silliest of all possible things when repeated, yet I must men- 
tion what happened to myself at the King's levee, in November, 
1787. I was standing next to a Venetian nobleman ; the King was 
conversing with him about the republic of Venice, and hastily turn- 
ing to me said, u There, now, you hear what he says of a republic* ” 
My answer was, “ Sif, I look upon a republic to he one of the worst 
forms of government. 0 The King gave me, as he thought, ano- 
ther blow^about a republic. I answered, that I could not live under 
a republic. His Majesty still pursued the subject ; I thought my- 
self insulted, and firmly said, “ Sir, I look upon the tyranny of any 
one man to be an intolerable evil, and upon the tyranny of an hun- 
dred to be an hundred times as bad. ” The King went off His 
Majesty, I doubt not, had given credit to the calumnies which the 
court-insects had buzzed into his ears, of my being a favourer of re- 
publican principles, because I was known to be a supporter of revo- 
lution principles, and had a pleasure in letting me see what lie thought 
of line. This was not quite fair in the King, especially as there is 
•not a #ord in any of my writings in favour of a republic, and as I 
had desired Lord Shelburne, before I accepted the bishopric, to as- 
sure His Majesty of my supreme veneration for the Constitution. If 
he thought that, in giving such assurance, I stooped to tell a lie for 
the sake of a bishopric, His Majesty formed an erroneous opinion of 
my principles. But the reign of George the Third was the triumph 
of Toryism. The Whigs had power for a moment, they quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and thereby lost the Kings confidence, lost the 
people's confidence, and lost their power for ever; or, to speak more 
philosophically, there was neither IVhiggim nor Toryism left ; excess 
of riches, and excess of taxes, combined with excess of luxury* had 
introduced universal Scfyi&nu 9 p, 193, 194. 

ijt had long suspected that I was, from I know not what Just causes 
obnoxious to the Court v but I did not, till after the archbishopric of 
been given to the Bishop of Carlisle, know that I had been 
before. By a letter from a noble friend, the 
Diike: of Grafton, dated 10th December, 1807, 1 ytns informed that 
one pt die most respectable earls in the kingdom, who had long 
kfipwhjpiy manner of Kfei on a vacancy of the mastership of Trhi|^^ 
College,hadgone of his own accord (and ’witliout.his -ever mentioh* 

; pretenrioris 

•• Bad to the 'of itc with him, hut said 
that a certamperson would not hear of it. Ought I to question thh 

fc. : I- 

% ^certain ; pfersqn . who' had . re&^obad'ly- 
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approbation of my publications, and had been repeatedly heard to 
say to others , that the Bishop of Landaff had done more in support 
of religion than any bishop on the bench? I ought to say with St 
Paul, Than shah not speak evil of the ruler of thy people. 

:i Notwithstanding this anecdote, I cannot bring myself to believe* 
that the King wa/ either the first projector or the principal actor in 
the sorry farce of neglecting a man whom they could not dishonour, 
of distressing a man whom they could not dispirit, which has been 
playing at Court for near twenty-six' years. 

* But be the dramatis persona whom they may, the curtain which 
will close the scene is fast falling both on them and me ; and "I hope 
so to attemper my feelings of the wrong they hive not wilfully, per- 
haps, but unadvisedly done me, as to be able at the opening of 
the next act to embrace them with Christian charity and unfeigned 
good will ; for the detestable rnaxim, Qjd neseit dissimulare nesert fig- 
nare , will not be heard of in heaven. The knowledge, that the ne- 
glectl had suffered w r as rather owing to the will of the monarch than 
to die ill will of the minister, gave me pleasure. It removed in a de- 
gree from my mind a suspicion which I had long reluctantly enter- 
tained, that Mr Pitt had always been my enemy. I did not expect, 
indeed, that any minister w^ould be very zealous in promoting a man 
who professed and practised parliamentary and personal independ- 
ence; but Mr Pitt had been under obligations to me, and he knew 
that I had always been the warm friend of his warm friend th^Duke* 
of Rutland ; and I was unwilling to suppose him capable of forget- 
ting either obligations or connexions in the pursuit or his ambition. 

* As to the King^ dislike of me, unless his education had made him 
more of a Whig, it w as natural enough. My declared opposition to 
the increased and increasing influence of the Crown had made a 
great impression on His Majesty's mind;/or on the day I did homage, 
he asked the Duke of Rutland if his friend the Bishop of Landaff was 
not a great enemy to the influence of the Crown ; saying, at the same 
time, that be wished he had not a place of two hundred a^year i 
give away, 

.. C J presume not to question the truth of this declaration of Ilia 
Majesty, but I speak with some certainty of the truth of the Duke of 
Rutland's reply, Bishop of Landaff was an enewiiy Jttj the 
increase of the influence of the crown, from an apprehension that it 
would undermine the constitution. ” This apprehension w«| hot theii; 

, nor has it since then been leashed? but greatly augment- 
Jjfcf enormous augmentation 
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awaits Ills actions. Among his good qualities, was a steadfast 
attachment to the Church; and it was in part founded upon, and 
■ warmed by feelings of real piety towards Religion itself. Is it 
then conceivable that one so zealous for Christianity should have 
overlooked the vast services which such men as«Paley and Wat- 
son had rendered to the Gospel cause ? Its most subtle and ef- 
fectual enemy Mr Gibbon, had been permitted to hold office un- 
der our pious sovereign ; yet the men whose best pow ers of rea- 
son and eloquence had been most successfully employed in restor- 
ing it to the confidence of reasoning men, shaken by Gibbon’* 
attacks, were objects of jealousy, distrust, neglect and aversion, 
through the whole of his long reign. Even when Mr Pitt would 
have placed them in the stations which they merited, and which 
the* real interests of religion and the establishment required them 
to fill, this pious prince interposed ; and, to the still greater dis- 
credit of the minister, his veto was found all powerful. Was his 
Majesty^ insensible to their high deserts ? Unless we doubt his 
own Words above cited, we cannot imagine it. Was he insincere 
in his religious zeal ? No man will suspect it who has an accu- 
rate idea of his character. Was his affection for the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of the country false and hollow ? The obvi- 
ous harmony between that attachment and his principles of civil 
government, forbid the supposition. What, then, shall we say ? 
He knew the merits of Paley and Watson — he acknowledged 
their services to the Church and the Gospel — he was a sincere 
friend of both Gospel and Church — But he was a temporal mo- 
narch, reigning by Tory principles, and he hated Whiggism 
in all its forms. This feeling absorbed every other ; and tx pa- 
tron of liberal policy in vain served the cause of religion and 
its establishments. His sins were counted against him — his ser- 
vices availed him not — the religious Head of the Church was 
lost in the Royal Head of the Tories. 

But though thi^may account for such conduct by assigning 
its motives, does it afford any justification of it— we will not say 
in the eye pf conscience, or of an enlarged reason— but in point 
of comnaoh worldly prudence ? When the religion of the Stattf 
was exposed to imminent peril, especially during the period of 
the E^hcft revolution ; When the cause of the Church arid the 
State vvere more pai'ticularly identified, by the common danger 
tQ irfjich all establishments 'then seemed exposed ; when the 
alliance, reprobated by the best Christians as well as the sound* 
est Stat^m^,^ between the Government a^d the Hierarchy, for 
secular^ party ends, was thought most indispensable by the 
Tory faction— surely policy would have loudly, 
Wyefi if justice and gratitude were silent, called for theetevation, 
to conspicuous stations fo the national establishing ^ fifths twb 
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most eminent divines who united the character of philosophers 
and theologians. To fortify the outworks of the system, by 
conferring eminent posts of trust and command on those who 
had evinced themselves best qualified to defend the citadel ; nay, 
to augment its dignity in the eyes of men, by the accession of 
two such brilliant ornaments as Paley and Watson ; would have 
been only the course of conduct prescribed by the ordinary rules 
of worldly wisdom. To keep them in comparative obscurity in 
order to gratify a personal feeling of dislike, while the most or- 
dinary of the priestly kind, timeserving courtiers, empty relatives 
of titled servility, or tutors to young men of borough influence, 
were raised daily over their heads, surely argues a want of even 
the moderate qualities of practical skill in governing men and 
Warding off danger, in which the art of King-craft has been ob- 
served so often to consist. We pass from the subject with feel- 
ings of much less respect for the talents of the Sovereign and 
the honesty of his ministers, than we had, before reading the 
present work, been led to entertain. 

We have alluded to the controversy with Gibbon. Our au- 
thor was never forgiven by the zealots for having treated that 
celebrated writer with common civility. Bishop Hurd said in- 
solently and maliciously of the Apology , (a work composed h* 
one month, and which neither he nor his patron 'War-burton 
could have equalled in a lifetime), that 4 it was well enough, if 
the author was in earnest. * As if a Christian polemic could not 
evince sincerity without losing his temper, and abandoning the 
charity Which the Gospel most especially teaches. Here, again, 
his present Majesty was unhappily found to take the 
bigoted side. Of the book lie said, wc are afraid a little ig- 
norantly, that it was misnamed — for the Bible wanted np Jtpdr 
logy. -And of the following letter to Gibbon, he Was pieced 
to "express disapprobation at the levee to the author himself ; 
filing it ‘ an odd Utter. * We differ -with Dr 4 Watson in thfink- f 
the remark applied to the observations upon a future state. 

• mehnt ^jpeak of the 

With which Gibbon is treated in it; this at least was the tone 

to have an. ep$%tu* 

ef hecemin^ better acquainted with Mr Gibbon ; I beg he would 
for the fcoqfovourable manner in which he 
; a} wh&h derives its chief merit from the 

^ ^ ; rr /wf *0*^: ^ exisUpce exctytth<&^ 

off I ■ 

> l^oodld^be actuated with the least auhuesity ugab 
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who do not think with me, upon this of all others tbe most important 
subject. I beg your pardon, for this declaration of my belief : But 
, my temper is naturally open ; and it ought, assuredly, to be without 
disguise to a man whom 1 wish no longer to look upon as an antago- 
nist, but a friend.-— I am, &c. IJ. Watson. ” * 

Upon the folly of those who think an infidel cannot be sin- 
cerely or effectually opposed, without the language of invective 
and abhorrence, we need hardly make any comment. If the in- 
fidel is sincere, lie is indeed an object of the deepest compassion, 
for he has sacrificed to his reason the most delightful and per- 
manent gratification of his hopes ; but surely anger is the last 
feeling that he ought to excite in a true Christian’s mind* To 
attack by ribaldry, or with virulence, or before the multitude* 
whtit millions of our fellow creatures believe and hold sacred, 
as well as dear, is, beyond all question, a serious offence ; — and 
the law punishes it as such. But to investigate religious ques- 
tions as philosophers, calmly and seriously, with ttic anxiety 
which fheir high importance and the diffidence which their 
intricacy prescribes, is .not only allowable but meritorious ; and 
if the conscientious inquirer is led by the light of his under- 
standing to a conclusion differing from that of the commu- 
nity, he may still, we should think in many cases, promulgate 
it to the philosophical world : the cause of religion will only 
gain by the free discussion of the question, and the unfettered 
publication of the result. To affect infidelity, and espouse its 
cause insincerely, for spiteful, or factious, or immoral purposes, . 
is a grave crime; but not much worse than theirs who affect re- 
ligion to serve similar ends. Charity is as much the duty of 
the one side as of the' other, towards honest adversaries ; but 
surely, if it is incumbent in a peculiar manner on cither, it is 
upon those who defend and profess the gospel of peace and uni- 
versal good-will. Does any sober-minded man now think that 
Christianity gained more by the furious intolerance, the repul- 
sive dogmatisin, of Warburton and Priestley, than by the truly 
benevolent and liberal ^manner of discussion adopted by Watson 
and Paley ; or that the base and foul-mouthed followers of the 
former, who in our times run down Watson as insincere, be* 
cause he was moderate, are better friends to the cause they af- 
fect for interested purposes to have so much at heart, than the 
venerable Bishop Bathurst, and the other ornaments of the 
Church, whose exemplary spirit of tolerance bears a true and 
natural pr^^ion to their profound learning, and pure unaf- 
fected ph^^ # = • v ;y, 

We h^fe-' already seen several instances of Mr Pitt’s coined 
4eiiee vviih of the errors which we have been exposh 
irig* In this, as in all other matters where the loss of power 
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Vas involved, it is melancholy to see how prone he was to bend 
before the Court, and how unwillingly he ever could be in- 
duced to risk a contest with die immediate dispensers of place- * 
At first he stood on higher ground, and obtained his office 
through the voice of the country, the ultimate and substantial 
dispenser of power. But soon the scene changed, and we never 
find him hazarding any quarrel with the Crown,— or with those 
whom his father described as behind the Throne, and greater 
than itself. Other traits of this disposition are to be found in 
the work before us. 

* About a month before the death of the bishop of Carlisle, a rela- 
tion of Sir James Lowther had preached the Commencement-sermon 
at Cambridge. Mr Pitt happened to sit next to me at church, and 
asked me the name of the preacher, not much approving his perform- 
ance. I told him, report said that he was to be the future Bishop of 
Carlisle ; and I begged him to have some respect to the dignity of 
the Bqpch whenever a vacancy happened. He assured me that he 
knew nothing of any such arrangement. Within two month* after 
this, Sir James Lowther applied to Mr Pitt for the bishoprick of 
Carlisle for the gentleman whom he had heard preach, and Mr Pitt, 
without the least hesitation, promised it. This was one of the many 
transactions that gave me an unfavourable opinion of Mr Pitt ; I 
saw that he was ready to sacrifice things the most sacred to«the fur< 
therance of his ambition. The gentleman, much to his honour, de- 
clined the acceptance of the bishoprick, which Mr Pitt, with true 
ministerial policy, had offered him.* p. 1S9. 

His conduct towards our author was of a piece with this. 
He entertained no distrust of Dr Watson’s principles; he knew 
his sincerity, — and the soundness of his theology never gave him 
a moment’s disquiet. Yet his most partial friends cannot avoid 
openly blaming him for yielding his reason to the prejudices of 
others, and making himself the tool whereby those unjust pre- 
possessions worked against a man whom he admiral* Mr Wil- 
bcrjforce thus mentions it in a letter to Dr Watson, upon one 
the many occasions of his being overlooked. I >•;$#» in 
^ hopes of ere now being able to congratulate Your Lordship on 
a change of situation, which mpubhejwtkp ought to have taken 
of painful reflection to me, and I will 
l>’ut us: I writing to YourLordshipyou ^ 
tfcus wto that the 

mid vexed n# ” 

: ^ o subject, is thus cited by a ne^ rehiti^^ 

I think oif y^ 

^niecpi^c^ to you ; but whatl^^ 

T'^p^fectlY comeided *vith hiih) 

’’ > 4 ? . • 
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“ it was a shame for him and the Church that yon had not the 
“ most exalted station upon the bench, as due to the unrivalled 
y superiority of your talefits and services. ” 

Dr Watson’s views of Church preferment, and of the pro- 
per measures to be -taken for securing at once the dignity, in- 
dependence and purity of the establishment, are frequently' 
given in this volume, and they form an appropriate sequel to 
tile remarks which vve have just felt compelled to make. 

‘ My temper could never brook submission to the ordinary means 
of ingratiating myself with great men ; and hence Dr Hallifax, (after- 
wards Bishop of St Asaph), whose temper was different, called roe 
one of the ; and he was right enough in the denomination 1 
was determined to be advanced in my profession by force of desert, 
or n#t at all. It has been said, (I believe by D’Alembert), that the 
highest offices in church and state, resemble a pyramid, whose top is 
accessible to only two sorts of animals, eagles and reptiles. My pi- 
nions were not strong enough to pounce upon its top, and I scorned, 
by creeping, to ascend its summit. Not that a bishopriek was then 
or. ever an object of my ambition ; for 1 considered the acquisition of 
it as no proof of personal merit, inasmuch as bishopric ks are as often 
given to the flattering dependants, or to the unlearned younger 
branches of noble families, as to men of the greatest erudition ; and 
l considered the profession of it as a frequent occasion of personal 
demerit; for I saw the generality of the Bishops bartering their indo* 
pendence and the dignity of their order for the chance of a transla * 
lion, and polluting Gospel-huiuility by the pride of prelacy. I used 
then to say, and I say so still, render the office of a bishop respect - 
able by giving some civil distinction to its possessor, in order that his 
example may have more weight with both the laity and clergy. An- 
nex to each bishopriek some portion of the royal ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage which is now prostituted bv the Chancellor and the Minister 
of the day to the purpose of parliamentary corruption, that every 
Bishop may have means sufficient to reward all die deserving clergy 
of his diocese.* 

* Give every Bishop income enough, not for display of wor&fy 
pomp and fashionable luxury, but to enable him to maintain works 
of charity, add to make a decent provision for his family ; but hav- 
ing done these things for him, take from him all hopes of a- transla- 
tion by equalizing the bishopricks. Oblige him to a longer residence 
in his diocese than is usually practised, that he may do the proper 
work of a Bishop; that he may direct and inspect the flock of 
Christ ; that by his exhortations he may confirm the unstable,— -by 
bi$ admonitions reclaim the reprobate,— and by the purity of his life 
reader religionamiable and interesting to all. ’ p. 71> 72. 

Recession to office In 17tt2, he culti- 
vated our author’s friendship with the assiduity which he show- 
ed in attaching eminently gifted men to him, whether in politi- 
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cal or scientific pursuits. He said, that having Dunning to as- 
sist him in matters of law, and Barre in military questions, he 
desired to have Dr Watson as his clerical monitor. How far 
liis honest and liberal views of Church affairs qualified hin* to 
fill this important office, the following paper may prove, which 
he gave in totne minister, almost immediately after his promo- 
tion to the see of Landaff — offering at the same time to intro- 
duce a bill founded on the same principles into the House of 
Lords. 

* “ There are several circumstances respecting the Doctrine , the 
Jurisdiction , and the Revenue of the Church of England, which 
. would probably admit a temperate reform. If it should be thought 
right to attempt making a change in any of them, it seems most ex- 
pedient to begin with the revenue. « 

6 “ The two following hints on that subject may not be undeserv- 
ing Your Lordship’s consideration : — First, a bill to render the bishop- 
rics more equal to each other, both with respect to income and pa- 
tronage; by annexing, as the richer bishopries become vaegnt, apart 
of their revenues, and a part of their patronage, to the poorer. By , 
a bill of this kind, the bishops would be freed from the necessity of 
holding ecclesiastical preferments in commenc/am , — a practice which 
bears hard on the rights of the inferior clergy. Another probable 
consequence of such a bill would be, a longer residence of th§ bishops 
in their several dioceses ; from which the best consequences, both to 
religion, the morality of the people, and to tlie true credit of the 
Church, might be expected ; for the two great inducements, to wish 
for translations, and consequently tp reside in London, namely, supe- 
riority of income, and excellency of patronage, would in a great 
measure be removed. 

“ Second, a bill for appropriating, as they become vacant, an 
hfitlf, or a third part, of the income of every deanery, preb^fi qr 
(danonry, of the churches of Westminster, Windsor, Cant^rbiify, ‘ 
Christ Church, Worcester, Durham, Ely, Norwich, &c; to tlie^aitm^ 
purposes, mutatis mutandis , as the first frtfhs and teitths were 
priated by Queen Anne. By a bill of this kind, a decent provisiqp 
would be made for =' 

tlte time which Queen Anne's bounty alone will require to effect. 
A decent provision being once raade for everjr officiating minister ir\ 

might more rear 

; tftejn it can be at present and the license of 

97. ' 

says ; 

receipt of it." ; ■' 
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bench, and I had foreseen also that he must be a great-minded mi- 
nister indeed, who would bring forward a measure depriving him of 
■his parliamentary influence over the spiritual lords : but I believed 
thdt what was right would take place at last, and I thought that, by 
publishing the plan, it would stand a chance of being thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Men’s prejudices, I was sensible, could only be lessened by 
degrees ; and I was firmly of opinion that no change ought ever to be 
made in quiet times, till the utility of the change was generally ac- 
knowledged* 

6 Mr Cumberland published a pamphlet against me on this occa- 
sion ; but he knew nothing of the subject, and misrepresented my 
design. He laid himself so open in every page of his performance, 
that, could I have condescended to answer him, I should have made 
him $ick of writing pamphlets for the rest of his life. Some other 
things were published by silly people, who would needs suppose that 
I was in heart a republican, and meant harm to the Church establish- 
ment. Dr Cooke, Provost of King’s College, was one of those lew 
who saw business in its proper light : lie thanked me for having 
strengthened the Church for at least, he said, an hundred years by 
my proposal. ’ p. 107, 108. 

Nor was it only to secure the independence of the Episcopal 
bench, and thereby promote the political purity of the Church 
at large# that his efforts were directed. l ie was anxious to re- 
store the doctrinal purity of the national faith, or at least of 
those observances in which it is embodied. A tract had been 
published by the Duke of Grafton, a most sincere Christian, 
and pious man, to whose pnbliek character infinite injustice has 
been done, by the sarcastic virulence of Junius, but who de- 
serves tile high praise of having been a warm friend of civil 
and ^edigipus liberty, and enjoyed the useful and enviable dis- 
tinction of transmitting the same principles unimpaired to his 
fondly* Ip this work, his Grace earnestly recommended a re- 

'' ; yi8d : ',pf- : the Liturgy. He was, of course, bitterly attacked by 
bigots and hypoentes. Our author wrote a pamphlet in his de* 
llttce, but so liberal $ -that tlie Duke most candidly and kindly 
begged him not to ptiblish it, saying, he never would be for* 
given for ifc The Bishop^ with his accustomed ^ hpnesty and 
boldness, after thanking nis friend for this considerate advice, 
declared, that no view of interest could deter him from doing 
his duty. * How r (said he) ^slfoll I answer this at the tribunsd 
4 of Christ ? You saw the Corruption of my churcli— you had 
« btit Cecn^'e^sitferatiotis 
4 : f>iamphll?t was 

. Articles of the Church . 
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* land — by a Constant Protestant- ’ One of las principal im- 
provements, was the omission of tlio Atlianasian Creed; and 
he had concerted a bill for this purpose with the Duke, when 
the effects of the French Revolution put off, for a long period, 
nil such measures. He lmd intended to submit the plan to die 
King, as well as the Archbishops, in the first instance. The 
King was deemed favourable to such a reform, from the anec- 
dote related by Dr Heberden, of what happened one Sunday 
in Windsor Chapel. 4 The clergyman, * says our author, 4 on 
a day when the Athanasian Creed was to be read, began with 
Whosoever mil be saved , &c. ; the King, who usually respond- 
ed with a loud voice, was silent ; the minister repeated, in an 
higher tone, \m Whosoever ; the King continued silent; at 
length the Apostle’s Creed was repeated by the minister,* and 
the King followed him throughout with a distinct and audible 
voice. r 

It is pretty certain, that if such a proposition had been made 
by Bishop Watson, or any Whig in either House <Jf Parlia- 
ment, the Court, and its devoted servant the minister of the day, 
would have met it triumphantly, with an outcry of innovation, * 
and danger to the Church and the Religion of the country. This 
would have been the fate of whatever measure came Jrom tlje 
wrong side of the question. Yet few more daring innovators 
have ever been employed by a Court, than Mr ritt himself. 
Witness not only his early projects of Parliamentary Reform, 
but his Irish Union, his Sale of the Land Tax, and indeed most 
of his commercial and financial schemes. Not even the sacred 
precincts of the Church were safe from his rash intrusion, as 
should seem from the following anecdote, which evinces a great 
readiness in Mr Pitt to begin ecclesiasticcd changes, tfhen he 
thought there was a prospect of helping 4 the credit of the coun- 
try ’—that is, raising the three per cents^ and keeping hisbe- 
loved monied interest in good hdinbur* ' Aanore crude, it^po^ 
litiC and urpst plan, turn die one sketched in this passive, 
was, we will venture to say, never proposed by any reformer. 

. |t has every fault that a project of have; and we 

tei see, that it met Our author’s epprobation for 
.a nwm^nt, J; : - 

4 lis of Canterbury 



a paper which had been sent to him by Mr Pitt, and was desired to 
deliver my opinion on the subject. The paper contained a plan for 
the sale of the tithe of the country, on the same principle that the 
land-tax had been offered for sale in the preceding session of Parlia- 
ment. It was proposed, that the money arising frqjn the sale of tho 
tithe should be vested in the funds in aid of public credit, ami the 
clergy were to receive their income from the funds : the incomp, 
however, was not to be a fixed income which coulfl never be aug- 
mented, but was to be so adjusted as, at different periods, to admit an 
increase according to the advance in the price of grain. This plan 
was not introduced into Parliament; it met, I believe, with private 
opposition from the bishops, though I own it had my approbation ; 
but that approbation was founded on very different principles from that 
of i|fding public credit* I did not indeed clearly see how, if the full va* 
lue was given for the tithe, that credit would be assisted thereby. I 
remember having said to Mr Arthur Young on the occasion, that I 
for one never would give my consent, and that I thought the Houses 
of Parliament never would give theirs to the sale of the tithe, unless 
its full value was paid for it. u Then, ” said he, “ there is an end of 
the whole business; for unless the people in the west, who are now- 
most clamorous against tithe, are allowed to purchase at the price 


they ; now pay by composition, they will on their knees beg Mr Pitt 
J,o let things continue as they are. " T p. 1306, 307. 

The share which Bishop Watson, in common with the best 
friends of their country, and the soundest constitutional lawyers, 
bore in the Regency Question, is M'ell known. It did not fail 
to draw down upon him the indignation of the Court and the 
Ministry, whose trick it was upon this, as upon all occasions of 
importance, to mix themselves up with the Constitution, and to 
represent every opposition to their pleasures, or attempt to de- 
prive them of power, as an act of disaffection to the King, and 
a direct invasion of the existing form of gavermnejnt. T hc fol- 
lowing passage on this subject, is among the number of those 
have given peculiar ofibnee in me present publication, 
prabably because it speaks serious and undeniable truths. We 
will add, that no individual ^connected with any party was more 
the object of foul and undeserved abuse 01 } the occasion indues- 
tion, than fhe illustrious personage whosp rights were then so 
unconstitutionally violated, irod who, after a similar attempt to 
give him an elective ohd new^moulded after m interval 

pf twenty years, has since held the pft*ce of Regent. The ca- 


withtlio^ nouredft^ 

J ; 

artifice of the mihiiler to represent fit those who ha(J opposed 7^*1 
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measures, as enemies to the King : and the Queen lost, in the opi- 
nion of many, the character which she had hitherto maintained in 
the country, by falling in with the designs of the minister. She 
imprudently distinguished by different degrees of courtesy on the 
one hand, and by meditated affronts on the other* those who had 
voted with, and those who had voted against the minister, insomuch 
that the Duke of Northumberland one day said to me, u So, My 
Lord, you and I also are become traitors.” 

1 She received me at the drawing-room, which was held on the 
King’s recovery, with a degree of coldness, which would have ap- 
peared to herself ridiculous and ill placed, could she have imagined 
how little a mind such as mine regarded, in its honourable proceed- 
ings, the displeasure of a woman, though that woman happened to 
be a Queen. .* 

* The Prince of Wales, who was standing near her, then asked 
me to dine with him, and on my making some objection to dining at 
Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired him 
to give us a dinner, at his house, on the following Saturday. Be- 
fore we sat down to dinner on that day, the Prince took me aside, 
explained to me the principle on which he had acted during the 
whole of the King’s illness, and spoke to me, with an afflicted feel- 
ing, of the manner in which the Queen had treated himself. I must 
do him the justice to say, that he spoke, in this conference, in 
sensible a maimer as could possibly have been expected from an heir 
apparent to the throne, and from a son of the best principles to- 
wards both his parents. I advised him to persevere in dutifully bear- 
ing with his mother’s ill humour, till time and her own good sense 
should disentangle her from the web which ministerial cunning had 
thrown around her. 

‘ Having thought well of the Queen, I was willing to attribute 
her conduct, during the agitation of the Regency question, her 
apprehensions of the King’s safety, to the misrepresentations of the 
King’s minister, to any thing rather than to ix fondness for power* 

* Before we rose from table at Sir Thomas Dundas’s, whei^the 

I>uke of Yolk, mad a large company were assembled, the con^sa- 
tion turaing on parties, I happened to say, that I was sick of j^ties, 
aii| i^tire 

J: It is tliat tells a 

■ ; ■ shall silver l>e io ; l r Have : nbw- 

• ; arid,' ; Sn? my seventy-fifth year, I -feei 

.. - ; ; ' : .. 

bnetniglitT 

may 
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ta dangers which might certainly Rave 
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been foreseen from a very early stage of its progress. It is un- 
necessary to add, tliat those sanguine views which he at the be- 
•ginning indulged, soon gave way to the mournful realities that 
followed ; and that no rnan more nobly opposed the torrent of 
revolutionary phrenzy. But we extract part of a letter to the 
Duke of Grafton on this subject, as it does him infinite credit. 

* “ I have not heard from you since the Birmingham riots. At the 
time they happened I sat down to write to Your Grace, and to say, 
that even my littleness would stretch itself to an hundred pounds 
subscription, if the friends of Dr Priestley should think of consoling 
him, in that way, for the loss he had sustained, and the chagrin any 
mind less elevated than his own must have experienced from such 
harsh and unmerited treatment . On second thoughts I put the letter 
I h$d written into the fire, lest such a proposal, coming from a 
bishop, should have tended to inflame matters, by increasing the 
unchristian choler of High-church men, which has already produced 
much mischief. 

‘ “ Wg live in singular times. No history, ancient or modern, 
furnishes an example similar to what has happened in France ; an 
example of a whole people (the exceptions are not worthy of notice) 
divesting themselves of the prejudices of birth and education, in ci- 
vil and religious concerns, and adopting the principles of philosophy 
sind good sense. 

4 44 1 speak only of the general outline of their constitution ; pid- 
dling objections may be made to particular parts, and experience 
will point out the necessity of reconsidering many things. But not- 
withstanding all the ridicule which apostate Whigs have attempted 
to throw on the rights of man, such rights are founded in nature ; 
they exist antecedent to and independent of civil society ; and the 
French constitution is the only one in the world which has delibe- 
rately &ssct^^ these rights, and supported them in their full extent. 

* f4 In England we want not a fundamental revolution, but we 
certainly want a reform both in the civil and ecclesiastical part of our 
constitution : men’s minds, however, I think, are not yet generally 
prepared for admitting its necessity. A reformer of Luthers temper 
and talents would, in-fivf years, persuade the people to compel the 
parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to enforce resi- 
dence, to coiifinb Episcopacy to the overseeing of dioceses, tp 
punge the Athaiiasian Greed from our Liturgy, to; free Dissenters 
from test acts, and the ministers of the Establidiment from suhscrip- 
tion to human articles of faith,— These,, and other matters respect- 
ing theChurch,oughttobedone.I want not courage to attempt 
doing what I think ought to be done, and I am not held back by 
coiiri<Wariom ^ interest ; buf niy temper if peaceable, I 

'■ th0 • still ^0ice of reason will at 

.. 4 “ states it cannot continue long as it One 
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minister, in subserviency to the will of his master, doubles the na- 
tional debt and dismembers the empire, and is instantly taken into 
the confidence of those who threatened to take his head. Another 
expends millions on measures grounded on liis own ambition, inso- 
lence, or temerity, and finds means of inducing a great majority in 
both Houses of Parliament to place confidence in his wisdottn * ,f — 
pi 255— 257. 


It is jiot the design of this article to follow minutely the de- 
tails of Bishop Watson’s life, either political or literary. The 
scientific reader is Well acquainted Willi those admirable Tracts, 
which, even after all the vast changes effected in chemistry by 
recent discoveries, continue to hold a high place in the estima- 
tion of eVery natural philosopher : And hardly any reader can 
be ignorant of the eloquent and judicious works upon religious 
subjects, to which we have already more than once referred- 
From 1782 till his death in 1816, he remained unnoticed by 
any of the successive ministers who distributed* during that long 
period, the patronage of the Church, although alb in their 
turn* wete ready enough to avow their admiration of him, and 
to profit, when they toitld, by kk services* We have already 
seen some traits of this unjust partiality ; and he also informs 
us, that when Dr Stuart was promoted to the Primacy of 
Ireland, 4 want of orthodoxy ' was the vague and hollow pre- 
text for passing him over. 4 What, * he exclaims, 4 is this 
4 thing called Orthodoxy, ' Which mars the fortunes of honest 
< men, misleads the judgment of princes, and occasionally eii- 

* dangers the stability of thrones r In tile true meaning of the 
4 term, it is a sacred thing to which every denomination of 
4 Christians lays an arrogant and exclusive dhun, but winch 
4 no man, no assembly of men, since Urn apostolic age* can 
4 prove a title. It is fro(iuently-viitriotigi$t'. : hidiyidtuds of the 

* same sect nothing better thaiii 
‘Pharisaical pride* by which^eaete^ 

•* rlghteoui than his neighbours. It tmy# perhaps* be weM-in 
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man, and had, ever since the coalition in 1784, estranged him- 
self particularly from "the Whigs as a body of statesmen, though 
he retained liis attachment to tneir principles. 

c . The ostensible reason pf their dismission was, t the King’s dislike 
of a measure which they had brought forward in parliament respect- 
ing the Irish Catholic officers. The ministers were wisely moved, by 
a liberal and prospective policy, to endeavour t g consolidate as much 
as possible the strength of the empire, by opening to Catholic offi- 
cers in the army and navy the same road to honour and emolument 
which had always been open to Protestants. They were sensible 
that almost every Gazette which announced the success of our en- 
terprises, made distinguished mention of the gallantry of the inferior 
Catholic officers; and they wished to confirm the loyalty, and to sti- 
mulate the ambition, of such men, by putting them on a level with 
their fellows in arms. 

‘ Unfortunately the King did not see this measure in the same 
light thijt his Whig ministers did, and he required them to give him 
a ple*dge that they would never more bring forward the question of 
granting further indulgence to the Irish Catholics. This requisition 
was not only unprecedented in the annals of the house of Brunswick 
since its accession to the throne of Great Britain, but it was consi- 
dered J jy many as of a tendency dangerous to the constitution ; and 
tome it appeared to be, not in words but in fact, a declaration of a — 
sic vaio * Had His Majesty dismissed his ministers because he dis- 
liked their measures, no one would have denied such an exertion of 
his prerogative to have been perfectly constitutional, (how much so- 
ever he might have individually questioned the discretion of using it 
ifc sudh a crisis) but to require from privy councillors, and much 
more to require from confidential servants of the Crown, that they 
would at any time cease to advise His Majesty for what they esteem- 
ed the public good, was to brand them as unprincipled slaves to the 
royal will> and traitors to the country. The ministers refused to 
eovor ihe^ the infamy which would justly have attended 

tiieir subh^ a demand : they refused, and were dismiss- 

ed : such sort of ministers would have lost their heads at Constantino- 
ple; at London, tbey , a* ^ lose their places* Whilst there re- 

mained a competitor of the Stuart family to the throne of Great Bri* 
tain, the kings of the house of Brunswick were perhaps afraid of the 
competition ; and tfera satisfied with haying been elevated, ftora au 
ar^tr^ dpmiuu^ over a petty principality in Germany, to the pos- 
session of a limited monarchy, over the most enlightened and the most 

but there fsno weyof effectinglhis, so Secret, safe and obvious, as 
by comipting it. When Home possessed the empire of the world, 
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senate, and it soon became subservient to his will : public; liberty was 
swallowed up by private profligacy. The first Lord Chatham was a 
Cato when he declared that Hanover was a millstone about the neck 
of Great Britain ; but he became a supple courtier when he boasted 
of having conquered America in Germany ; and he forfeited the es- 
teem of good mcli when he attempted to adorn the sepulchre of his 
patriotism by a pension and a peerage. Since his time, for one Cato, 
one Rockingham, one Sayille, one Chatham (in his honourable days), 
we have had, and ha!Ve, and probably always shall have, (as long as 
we remain an opulent and luxurious nation) hundreds resembling 
him in the decline of his political virtue. * p. 459 — 461. 

Our general opinion of the value of this work may be gather- 
ed from the foregoing pages. As a mere literary performance, 
it ranks very high, from the excellence of the language. It is . 
good, pure, elegant English ; free from affectation of every sort, 
and always adapted to the subject. To the specimens which 
we have already given, may now be added a letter to Mr ITay- 
Iey, on a variety of topics, of a miscellaneous nature, and writ- 
ten with peculiar ease and gracefulness. 

,*■ I sit down to account to you for a long seeming neglect, and to 
beg you to accept the narration as an excuse for it. When your 
letter (I am ashamed to look at the date) of June the 23d arrived at 
Calgarth Park, I was visiting m/ diocese ; after my return, w good * 
deal of business, and an incessant flux of Lakers (such is the deno- 
mination by which we distinguish those who come to see our coun- 
try, intimating thereby not only that they are persons of taste, who 
wish, to view our lakes, but idle persons who love taking— the old 
$axon word to lake, or play, being of common use among school- 
boys in these parts), left me for several weeks npime io think of any 
thing hut hospitality ; and your letter lay hidden among a mass of 
papers which overspread my table. When I discovered it about a 
month ago* I was labouring with hands and knees to get rid of the 
gout which had seized both— another guest, you 01 'au^oseV^'niy 
hospitality. This is the first fit that Ibave had ; it lias not yet quite 
left me. I am not conscious irf ' hin*mg deserved -ik : : by ; i0jr-intmnpei+ 
ani^ yet l hfeshfoir 
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* I return my best thanks for the present of your Ballade ; the 
subjects are well chosen, and the tales are sweetly told. On one o£ 

. our highest mountains (Helvellyn) a man was lost last year : two 
ninths after liis disappearance his body was found, and his faithful 
dog sitting by it ; a part of the body was eaten, but whether hunger 
had compelled the dog to the deed is not known. I remember the 
late Duke of Northumberland having told me, that a young antelope 
of his had by accident been killed by a fall from the top of his house 
at Sion, to which it had ascended by a trap-door being left open at 
the head of a staircase, and that its mother, which was feeding in the 
pasture, refusing to quit the body, died of grief and hunger. 

■* A book concerning the habitudes of animals, by Mr Bindley, 
was lately advertised : I have not yet seen it. The subject is curioUs, 
but difficult : it requires long and patient attention to come to any 
certain conclusion respecting the manners and perhaps the nascent 
morals of animals ; for a well-trained pointer, and other domesticated 
and well-educated animals, seem to have a knowledge of what may 
be called their duty to their master. I leave this hint to your philo- 
sophy concerning the gradation of beings. 

‘ I do not know of any book giving an account of institutions for 
the support of orphans : you probably may meet with something to 
your purpose in Justinian's Institutes, or in some of the Roman wit- 
hers after the empire became Christian ; for jt is to Christianity, prin- 
cipally* that the world is indebted for charitable institutions. Widows 
indeed, and orphans, were at ail early period of the Roman history 
exempted from taxation, to which all other persons were subjected : 
this curious fact is mentioned by Plutarch ip his life of Publicola. 

* Persius (Sat. iv. lib. 3.) calls Alcibiades the pupil of Pericles ^ 

but whether the term pupiUus always means an orphan, I am not cer* 
tain: perhaps the time of the death of his father Clinius, may be 
mentioned by Plutarch or Nepos. Carjoianus’s father died when he 
was an infant. Alcibiades and Coriolanus would, with Demosthenes, 
make as noble a trip of orphans as all antiquity could furnish. If you 
wish for apertie and have W the man, Mahomet 

te at vout service- • , c 

i The ophthalmia, I hopp, has left you- Without dpubt tibia com- 
plaint has beenoccasioi^din yourself from thp too great use you 
liaye made .of ypiir .ewes one, which ^ictedourtrootMi 
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giving tci^ iew letters written to himself, by thajmany eminent 

C jrsons with wlioni lie was iii correspondence. Almost all the 
tiers are his own. We should have expected, too, a good 
many more striking anecdotes of the remarkable men whom lifip 
associated with;* and a greater portion of information touching 
the history of the times, from so many pf the chief actors in it, 
whose conversation he enjoyed. Of this there is very little in- 
deed in the work. But, of that little, we must not pass over a 
curious fact, father sniggering from its import, and from the 
high nature of the evidence by which it is supported. — On 
4 the day, ’ says Bishop Watson, speaking of Lord Shelburne, 
4 hi winch the peace was to be debated in the two Houses of 
4 . Parliament, I happened to stand next him in the House of 
4 Lords, and asked him, whether he was to be turned out by 
4 the disapprobation of the Commons ; he replied, that he could 
4 not cetl^nlv tell Vrhat would be the temper of that House, 
4 but he could say that he had not expended a shilling of the 
4 public money to procure its approbation, though lie " well 
4 lcnew that above sixty thousand pounds had been expended 
4 in procuring all approbation of the peace in 1763.’ 


Ant. IX. Women; or Fmer et Cmtre : A Tale : By die Au- 
thor of Bertram, &c. Edinburgh and London* 1818. 

T he author of a successful tragedy has, in the general decay 
of the dramatic art which marks our age, a good right 
to assume that distinction in his title-page, and claim the atten- 
tion due to superior and acknowledged talent. The feults of 
Bertram are those of mi ardent and inexperienced author; 
blit its beauties an high order ; und the dra- 

matist who has been in 
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tending to the merit of describing the emotions of the human 
heart, rather than that of astonishing the reader by the accu- 
* mutation of imaginary horrors, or the singular combinations of 
pf arvellous and "perilous adventures. Accordingly, wc think 
we can perceive marks of greater care than Mr Maturin has 
taken the trouble to bestow upon his former works of fiction; 
and that which is a favourite with the author himself, is certain- 
ly most likely to become so with the public and with the critic. 
Upon his former works, the author has, in his preface, passed 
the following severe sentence, 

‘ None of my former prose works have been popular. The strong- 
est proof of which is, none of them arrived at A setond edition ; nor 
coijjd I dispose of the copyright of any but of the 44 Milesian, ” 
which was sold to Mr Colburn for 80/. in the year 1811, 

4 44 Montorio ” (misnomed by the bookseller 44 The Fatal Revenge,” 
a very book-selling appellation) had some share of popularity, but it 
was only the popularity of circulating libraries : it deserved no bet- 
tor ; the* date of that style of writing was out when I was a boy, and 
I had not powers to revive it* When I look over those books now, 
1 am not at all surprised at their failure ; for, independent of their 
want of external interest, (the strongest interest that books can have, 
% cven ii^ this reading age), they seem to me to want reality, vraisem- 
bianco; the characters^ situations, and language, are drawn merely 
from imagination ; iAy limited acquaintance with liffe denied me any 
other resource. In the Tale which I now offer to the public, per- 
haps there may be recognised some characters which experience will 
not disown. Some resemblance to Common life may be traced in 
them. On this I rest for the most part the interest of the narrative. 
The paucity of characters and incidents (the absence of all that con- 
stitutes the interest of fictitious biography in general) excluded the 
hope of this work possessing any other interest* ’ 

The preface concludes with an assurance, that the author will 
irtever tmpass again in this kind promise or threat which 
is as blbm mAde aiid as often broken as lovers’ vows, and 
which the reAder has ;no reason to desire should in the present 
ctfse bo ^ to, than by other authors 

of Ancient ^ iiM modern^ tM •••to billy sec, what the 

work really deserve^ a 

^ once fomre to re* 

^ so writer of rich foncy 
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to withdraw the veil from his mystery with caution, and inch 
as it were by ii)ch, and to protract as long as possible the try* 
ing crisis when ‘ any reader of common sagacity may foresee 
the inevitable conclusion 5 * a period, after which, neither in* 
terest of dialogvc nor splendour of description, neither mai- 
riage dresses, nor settlement of estates, can protract the atten- 
tion of the thoroughbred novel-reader* The critic has an in- 
terest the \ory reverse of this. It is his business to make all 
things brief and plain to the most ordinary comprehension. He 
is a matt< r-of-fact sort of person, who, studious only to be brief 
and intelligible, commences with the commencement, according 
to die instructions of the giant Moulineau, 6 que tons ces recits 
qui commcnccnt par 1c milieu ne font cju’embrouiller Timagina* 
tion. * It is very true, that, in thus exorcising our privilege, the 
author has something to complain of. We turn his wit the 
seamy side without, explain all his machinery, and the princi- 
ples on which it moves before he causes it to play; and, like the 
persecution which the petty jealousy of his great neighbours at 
Ilaglcy exercised on poor Shenstone, it seems as if we perverse- 
ly conducted our readers to inconvenient points of view, and 
introduced them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a de- 
ception. Of such injuries, uccording to Johnstone, the Hrd of 
the Leasowes was wont to complain heavily; and perhaps Mr 
Maturin may be equally offended with us for placing the con- 
clusion of his book at the beginning of our recital. But * let 
the stricken deer go weep;’ — the cook would have more than 
enough to do, who thought it necessary to consult the cel at 
which extremity he would like the flaying to begin. 

There was then once upon a time, in a remote province of 
Ireland, a certain man of wealth and wickedness, who combined 
the theory of infidelity with the practice of the most unbound- 
ed libertinism. By one of his ipistrcsscs, a female of a wild and 
enthusiastic character, who, though she had sacrificed her vir- 
tue, retained the most bigotted attachment to the Catholic reli- 
gion, this person had a oeautiful atyd gifted daughter* The 
unfortunate mother, sensible of the dangers which the child 
must incur under die paternal root was detected in an attempt 
to remove it elsewhere, and driven by violence from the house 
of few paramour ; not, however, before she had poured upon 
him simhia innocent offspring, a curse the most solemn, batter 
tpcf wilp that ever passed lips *of an human being* The 
daughter was bred up jut the midst of luxury, and sedulously 
instructed tu all that could improve an excellent understanding, 
by teachers of every language, and masters of every art At 
the early age Mean, her chief instructor was m artful and 
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accomplished Italian, who abused his trust, and seduced his 
pupil into a private marriage. A female child wa<* the conse- 

* quence of this union, and occasioned its beipg discovered. The 
Either was inexorable, and drove the daughter from his pre- 
sence; while the sordid husband, disappointaWn his avaricious 
views, tore the child from the mother, returned it upon the 
hands of his relentless patron, carried off his wife to Italy ; and 
turned to profit her brilliant talents of every kind, as an actress 
upon the public stage, where she became the most distinguished 
performer by whom it had ever been trod. The selfish husband, 
or rather tyrant, by whose instructions she had been taught to 
attain this eminence, died at length, when she had obtained the 
yen ith of her reputation, and left Zaira under the assumed title 
of*Madame Dalmatian!, mistress of her own destiny. 

About this period her daughter had attained the age of fifteen 
years. The infidel grandfather had put her, while an infant, 
under tfie charge of an excellent woman, the wife of a wealthy 
banter. Both professed evangelical doctrines, or what is tech- 
nically called Calvinistic Methodism. Eva was bred up in the 
same tenets, shared their religious, gloomy and spquc*temi 
life, and passed for the niece of Mr and Mrs Wentworth. The 

• grandfather made large remittances, which reconciled the bank- 
er to this adoption; the heart of his more anuible wile was 
won by the beauty and engaging disposition of her jouthful 
ward. 

A danger, however, hovered over Eva, from the superstitious 
and frantic obstinacy of her grandmother, who, as Zaira was 
beyond her reach, had transferred to Eva the anxious and un- 
hesitating zeal with which she laboured to make acquisition of 
the souls of her descendants for the benefit of the Catholic 
Church. Reduced by choice more than necessity to the situ- 
ation of a wandering beggar, this woman retained, it seems, 
amid her insanity* the power Delaying schemes of violence ; and, 
amongst her rags, possessed the means of carrying them into 
execution. She contrived forcibly to carry off her grand- 
daughter Eva, and to place her in a carriage, which was to 
transport her to an obscure hut in the vicinity of Dublin* 

These events compose the underground or basement story 
of the narrative, to which the author introduces bis company 
last of all, although we have thought proper to show its secret 
recesses, and the machinery which they contain, before examin- 
ing the superstructure. » 

Without a metaphor the novel thiis commences. Do Conv- 
ey, a youth of large property, of talents and of virtue, fair and 
graceful in person, and cultivated in taste and understanding, 
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but of a disposition at once fickle and susceptible, appears as 
the hero of the tale. In his seventeenth year, he is about to 
enter himself a student in Christ- Church College. The bi cak- 
ing down of a carriage fatal rendered him a pedestrian ; artrl 
as he made his approach to tho capital of Ireland through tile 
shades of a delightful summer night, the chaise passes him, in 
whicli ruffians, hired as wo have seen by no desperate admirer 
as is usual on such occasions, but by her old frantic grandmo-* 
thcr, are in the act of transporting Eva into the power of that 
person. To hear the cry of a female in distress, and to pursue 
the ravishers, although upon foot, was one and the same thing. 
An interesting and animated account of the chase is given, ren- 
dered more true by the knowledge of the localities exhibited by 
the author. De Cotircy, losing and recovering tho object of his 
pursuit as the carriage outstrips him in speed or is delayed by 
accident, follows them through the Phoenix park, and along the 
road to Chnpcklaod, Here, in a miserable cottage, lie .lights at 
last upon the object of his pursuit, in the keeping of the old luig 
by whose accomplices she mid been carried off, ami who, while 
they werq absent about the necessary repairs of sonic damage 
sustained by the carriage, awaited their return to carry her to 
some place of greater security. She is thus forcibly described* 
* Charles, who knew not what to answer, advanced; a woman 


then started forward from a dark corner, and stood wildly before him, 
as if wishing to oppose him, she knew not how. She was a frightful 
and almost supernatural object ; her figure was low, and she was cvi-> 
dently f#rv old ; but her muscular strength and activity were so great, 
that, combined with the fantastic wildness of her motions, it gave 
them the appearance of the gambols of a hideous fairy, She was in 
tags ; yet their arrangement had something of a picturesque effect. 
Her Snort tattered pptticoat*, of all colours and of various lengths, 
depending in angular shreds, her red cloak hanging on her back, and 
displaying her bare bony arms, with hands whose veins were like ropes, 
and fingers like talons * her naked feet, with whioh, when she mov- 
fA, she stamped, jumped, and beat the earth like an Indian squaw 
iaawesr dance ; her face tattooed with the deepest indentings of time, 
and evil passions t her wrinkles# that looked like 
chapwils of streams long dewed away ; the eager motion with whioh 
phi riamk hast kr nutted hair* that looked like strings of the 
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person whom she expected, and cried, in a voice at once shrill and 
hollow, like a spent blast, *• What is it brought you here ? ” — and, 
befoie he could answer, rushing forward, stood with her back against 

3 door, (which but for this motion he would not have observed), and 
aving her lean nervous arms, exclaimed fiercely-*" Come no far* 
ther at your peril ! *' * I. 15 — 17. 

The threats of this demoniacal personage were insufficient to 
deter I)e Courcy from forcing Ins way to the interior of the 
hut, where he beheld a beautiful, but almost inanimate form, 
lie stretched on a wretched pallet. l T pon Do Courcy's attempt 
to remove her, the frantic guardian again breaks into a trans- 
port of rage, which, however, does not prevent him from ac- 
complishing Ills purpose amid the dire curses which she 1 leap- 
ed •upon him, and which are expressed in a tone of energy 
which marks the dialogue of this author. 

* Take her, take her from me if you will, but take my curse with 
you ; it will be heavier on your heart than her weight is on your arm. 
1 newer Cursed the grass but it withered, or the sky but it grew dark, 
or the living creatures but they pined and wasted away. Now you 
bear her away like a corpse in your arms ; and I see you following 
her corpse to the churchyard, and the white ribbons tying her shroud v 
her maiden name on her tomb-stone ; no child to cry for her, and 
•you tlift sent her to her grave wishing it was dug for you. ' I. p. 24. 

Unappalled by these denunciations of future vengeance, De 
Courcy conveyed Eva in his arms to a place of safety, and 
found the means of restoring her to her guardians the Went- 
worths. The seeds of a fever which had lurked in his constitu- 
tion had been called into action by De Courcy% exertions upon 
this memorable night. On his recovery, a friend and follow 
student, himself something of a Methodist, conducts him to a 
place of worship frequented by those who held that persuasion, 
when he finds himself unexpectedly seated close to that lovely 
vision which ho had seen but briefly on the night when he re- 
leased her, and which had nevertheless haunted, ever since, not 
merely the delirious drains of his fever, but the more sober mo* 
moots of his reconvolesconce. He is invited to the house of her 

£ medians, where the society and conversation is described with 
e pencil of it master. The various eflect of the peculiar doc- 
trines which they professed, is described as they aflfreted Mrs 
Wentworth, & woman of strong sense, rigid rectitude, and a na- 
tural warmth of temper which religion had subdued ; her hus- 
band a cold-hearted Pharisee, whose head was so Ml of theo- 
logy that his heart had no room for Christian charity or human 
fading; and Mr MacOwen a preacher of the sect, a sensual hy- 
pocrite, whose disgusting attributes are something too forcibly 
described, The conversation of such a society was limited to 
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evangelical subjects; or, whatever appeared to diverge from the 
only tolerated topic, was brought back to it by main force, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the preachers of the seventeenth 
century spiritualized all temporal incidents and occupations, or 
rather degraded doctrines of the highest and most reverend im- 
port, by the base comparisons and associations with which they 
dared to interweave them. 

* One man talked incessantly of the u election of grace ; ” his 
mind literally seemed not to have room for another idea ; every sen- 
tence, if it did not begin, ended with the same phrase, and every 
subject only furnished matter for its introduction. l)r Thorpes last 
sermon at Bethesda was spoken of in terms of high and merited 
panegyric.— u Very true, ” said he ; “ but — a — a — Did you think 
there was enough of election in it? ” A late work of the same au- 
thor (his clever pamphlet on the Catholic petition) was mentioned.— 
** But does he say any thing of election in it ? ” — “ There was no 
Opportunity, ” said Mr Wentworth. — “ Then he should have made 
one— Ah, 1 would give very little for a book that did not assent the 
election of grace ! M Once seated in his election-saddle, he posted 
on with alarming speed, and ended with declaring, that Elisha Coles 
.on God's Sovereignty, was worth all the divinity that ever was writ- 
ten. “ I have a large collection of the works of godly writers, " 
said he, turning to De Courcy, " but not one work that e*rer was, 
would I resign for that of Elisha Coles. ” — “ Won't you except the 
Bible ? ” said De Courcy, smiling.-^-" Oh, yes — the Bible — ay, to 
be sure, die Bible, ” said the discomfited champion of election ; 
“ but still, you know ” — and he continued to mutter something about 
Elisha Coles on God’s Sovereignty. 

c Another, who never stopped talking, appeared to De Courcy a 
complete evangelical time-keeper ; — the same ceaseless ticking sound ; 
— the same vacillating motion of die head and body ; and hi*, whole 
conversation turning on the various lengths of the sermons he had 
heard, of which, it appeared, he was in the habit of listening to four 
every Sunday. “ Mr Matthias preached exactly forty-eight mi- 
nutes. 1 was at Mr Cooper's exhortation at Plunket-atrect in the 
evening, and it was precisely fifty-three minutes. 44 And how ma- 
ny seconds ? ” said Mrs Wentworth, smiling,— for she felt the ridicule 
of this. 

* Close to De Courcy were two very young men, who were com- 
paring the respective progress they had made in the conversion of 
some of their relations; They spoke m this subject with a familiar- 
ity that certainly made De Courcy start**-*" My aunt U almost en- 
tirely converted, * said one* She never goes to church now, 
though she never roisaa$ early prayers at St Thomas’s for forty years 
before. Now, ” with a strange sort of triumph, 44 now, is your sis* 
ter converted as much as tjhat ? Yes*~yes— she is, ” answered 

the other, eagerly ; u for she burned her Week’s preparation yester- 
day, and my mother’s too along with it. " I. 64-67* 
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De Courcy in vain attempted to assimilate Ids conversation to 
that of the party, by quoting such religious works as were known 
to him. The chilling words 6 Arminian 9 or 4 heterodox 9 were 
‘applied to those popular preachers whose sermons lie ventured 
tejf quote; and even Coelebs was appealed to without effect, as 
life was given to understand that Hannah More,* however apos- 
tolical in the eyes of Lord Orford, was held light in the estima- 
tion of the present system. Thus repulsed from the society of 
the gcntlemen^r- 

c When he arrived in tin. drawing room, the same monotonous 
and repulsiu* stillness; the saim dry circle (in whose verge no spirit 
could he raised) i educed him to the same peti dying medium with all 
around. The females w ere collected round the tea-table; the con- 
versation was carried on in pensive whispers ; a large table near them 
was^pread with evangelical tiacts, tic. The room was hung with 
dark-brown paper ; and the four unsnufted candles burning dituly 
(the light of two of them almost absorbed in the daik bays that co- 
vered the table on which they stood), gave just the light t hat Young 
might* have written by, when the Duke of Graft on sent him a human 
skull, with a taper in it, as an appropriate candelabrum for Ins tra- 
gedy writing-desk. The ladies sometimes took up tlusc tracts, shook 
a head of deep conviction over their contents, laid thorn down, and 
the same stillness recurred. The very hissing of the tea-urn, and the 
8:rackliil£ of the coals, w as a relief to Dc Courcy’* cars. ' 1. 6\ ( >, 70. 

Notwithstanding the gloom and spiritual pride in which she* 
had been educated, the beauty and sweet disposition of Evn 
burned with pure and pale splendour, like a lamp in a sepul- 
chre; and J)c Courcv nourished for her that desperate attach- 
ment with which \ouths of seventeen resign themselves to the* 
/irst impression of the tender passion. He becomes in love — to 
pining, to sickness, almost to death ; and at length prevails up- 
on his worthy and affectionate guardian to make proposals for 
him to the guardians of Kva. Mr ami Mrs Wentworth both 
urge the utter impropriety of their countenancing a connexion 
between young pefttons so opposite in religious opinions; but 
are gradually compelled to give ground, — the former by consi- 
deration of De Coiircys worldly wealth, to which his religious 
opinions had not rendered him indifferent, — and his more ami- 
able wife, by her compassion for the state of die young Eva, 
and her discovering that he had awakened sentiments in the 
breast of IJva corresponding to his own, 

De Courcy is therefore received, on the footing of nu acknow- 
ledged lover, into the house of the Wentworths, exposed how * 
ever to the persecutions of the father and^manv of Ids visiters, 
who were resolved at all rates to achieve his conversion. 

* Charles at first yielded from timidhy, or answered from com-* 
wox.. xxfc. no. 59. Q 
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plaisance, but at length found himself, by the pertinacity of the dis- 
putants, inextricably involved in the mazes of controversy. Every 
hour he Was called on to discuss or to decide on points above human 
comprehension ; he was pressed with importunities about his spiritual 
state, which was represented to depend on his adopting the separate 
creed of every individual speaker, with all its divisions and subdivi- 
sions, and shades of difference, that seemed to him to give to airy 
nothing “ a local habitation and a name. ’’ ’ p. 117 . 

Even when lie turned from this persecution to Eva, he did 
not at all times find the relief which he expected. Her purity, 
her inexperience, her timidity, and the absolute subjection of 
her mind to religious feeling exclusively, prevented her from 
understanding or returning the warmth of affection with which 
her lover regarded her. felie was cold and constrained ; blam- 
ed herself for the slightest deviation into worldly passion and 
human feeling— -in short, the person in the world least qualified 
to return the affection of an cnth&iastic young Irishman. Her 
accomplishments were upon the same narrow and constrained 
scale as her feelings. She could discourse exquisite music, but 
not one earthly song ; and the warm expressions of human pas- 
sion which occurred in her evangelical hymns, were only ad- 
dressed to the Deity with an amorous pastoral feeling, which 
seemed to her lover equally unsuitable and nonsensical, a Again, 
Eva, in her little sphere of enjoyments, cultivated drawing; 
but it was only that of flowers, — objects as pure, as fair, and as 
inanimate, we had almost said, as herself. To feelings of imagi- 
nation and passion, she was equally averse and impassive ; and 
such appeared to be the tranquil purity of her still and orderly 
existence, that De Courcy felt it almost criminal to strive to a- 
waken her imagination, * to delude her with the visions of fan- 
cy ; ’ and that it resembled the attempt of the fallen angels in 
Milton to * mingle strange fire * with the lights of heaven. He 
did his best, however, and called in the aia of antient and mo- 
dem bards to enable him to dispute the too 'exclusive empire of 
heaven in her bosom. 

“ Why are you so silent, Eva? ” he said, as they returned from 
the conventicle which the Wentworths frequented “ t was think- 

ing of that fine text, What was it ? What was it?” said 
Eva, almost relinquishing his atm, from a feeling stronger and more 



S«»d Da Courcy, trying to fsorile away her/amazemmt-— “ or, per- 
haps, I would rather hear H from your lips than those of that dark- 
browed sallow man>"~“ It is little matter, ” said Eva, “ from 
*fw» lip* we hear the truth. The text was, ‘ God is Love.’”— 
w Oh, Eva!” said Do Courcy, under an impulse he could not rc- 
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sist, “ do we require any thing more than this dark-blue sky, this 
balmy air, those lovely stars that glitter like islands of light in an 
immeasurable ocean, and point out our destination amid its bright 
■ and boundless infinity, to tell us that * God is Love ? ’ Why must 
ije learn it in the close and heated air of a conventicle, uirli ill its 
repulsive accompaniments of gloomy looks, sombre habit* dim 
lights, nasal hymns ? Are these the interpreters the Deity unplirys 
as the intimations of his love ? “ They are, ” said Eva, awakened 

to an answer, but never thus awakened for more than a moment — 
“ they are. For to the poor the gospel is preached, and they sel- 
dom feel any thing of the atmosphere but its inclemency, — to the 
sick, and they cannot encounter it, — to the unhappy, and they can- 
pot enjoy it. * p. 112 — 114*. 

It was scarce possible that this conflict should have long con- 
tained, without the lover becoming colder, and more sensible to 
the various disagreeable points of his situation, or the beloved 
condescending to descend a few stops towards earth from the 
point of quietism which she occupied. De Courcy began to 
relax. •Ball-rooms, billiard-tables, and theatres disputed the 
charms even of Eva’s society, since lie could only enjoy it in 
the gloomy conventicle, or scarce less gloomy mansion of the 
Wentworths; and then, alternately repulsed by her coldness, 
and exasperated by the officious zeal of Wentworth, or the 
%ore sfiidied insults of Macowen, who looked upon his addres- 
ses to Eva as an interference with his own views. At the mo- 
ment when the irreconcilable difference between his sentiments 
and habits, and those of all in Dominic Street, became less ca- 
pable of disguise, and just as the good man Wentworth was 
triumphing m an approaching controversy, in which a Soci- 
jiian, a Catholic, an Arian, and an Ariniman were, in knightly 
phrase, to keep the barriers against twelve resolute Catholics, 
I)e Courcy discovers in the papers the arrival of Madame Dal- 
matian}, the first singer, as well as the first tragic actress in 
Europe. This lady was pronounced, by the general report of 
Europe, to bo a Siddons, a Catalan}, a La Tiranna, with all 
the terrible Medea graces, all the Muses in short, and all the 
Graces embodied in the form of a female of exquisite beauty. 
To De Counts ill-timed eulogium on this celebrated perform- 
er, Wentworth answered in a strain of triumph, 4 Every histrio- 
mastrix, from Tertullian down to Prynne and Collier, might 
hare t mn raised from the -dead with joy, He cursed stages, 
ys* stage-playei^ jfreatienfors and abetters, from Tbes- 
pis down to Mr Harris the committee of Drury-Lone, 
Iamp4%hters, scene-^ters^ and caOclle*$uuffer& inclusive, not 
forgetting a by-blow at 35e Courcy for visiting thosfe tents of 
Kedar.* The votary of dwdrama and its abominate* parted 
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in mutual wrath* ami De Courcy had an additional motive, bo- 
hides those of curiosity and interest, to go to the theatre ; he de- 
sired to show lm independence, and bis sense of Wentworth’s 
illiberal prejudices. 

To the theatre, accordingly, he vent, and the appearance 
and effect produced Jby this celebrated actress, is thus vividly 
described. 

4 A brilliant audience, lights, music, and the murmur of delight- 
ed expectation, prepared Charles for a far different object from K\a. 
What a contrast, in the very introduction, between the daik habits, 
pale lights, solemn music, and awful language of a conventicle, and 
the gaiety and splendour of a theatre ! He felt already disposal to 
look with delight on one who was so brightly haibmgered, though it 
was amid a scene so different his first impressions of passion had been 
received and felt. The curtain rose ; and, in a few moments after, 
Madame Dalmatian! entered. She rushed so rapidly on the stage, 
and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of sound on the ear, 
in a bravura that seemed composed apparently not to task, but to 
defy the human voice, that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears stun- 
ned ; and several minutes elapsed before a thunder of applause tes- 
tified the astonishment from which the audience appeared scarcely 
then to respire. She was in the character of a princess, alternately 
reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for the fate of her lover ; aiifl 
such was her perfect self-possession, or rather the force with which 
she entered into the character, that she no more noticed the ap- 
plauses that thundered round her, than if she had been the indivi- 
dual she represented ; and such was the illusion of her figure, her 
costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that in a few momeuts the in- 
spiration with which she w os agitated was communicated to <*ver\ 
spectator. The sublime and sculpture-like perfection of her form, — 
the classical, yet unstudied undulation of her attitudes, almost cou- 
veying the idea of a sybil or a prophetess under the force of ancient 
inspiration,— the resplendent and almost overpowering lustre of her 
beauty, her sun-like eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing with 
diamonds, yet falling round her figure in folds as light as if the ze- 
phyrs had dung it there, and delighted to sport among its wavings ; 
her imperial loveliness, at once attractive land commanding, and her 
voice developing all that nature could give, or art could teach, mad- 
dening the ignorant with the discovery of a new sense* and daring 
the scientific beyond the bounds of expectation or of experience, 
mocking their amassment* and taring the ear breathless— All thc*e 
him at once eft Chari®** whose Mot, and senses, and mind, reel- 
ed in intoxication, end felt ptaoww tafihifetod by its own excess. V~ 
It was for the feet mm stalfed reserved her powers^Ohose 
ariiftishteg powers feet could btad 0k most exquisite tones of roe- 
Jody with the fiercest agitatita t of passion, that could delight the 
ear, while they shook m soul, Sm come forward, after having 
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stubbed the tyrant to avenge the fate of her lover. Her dress was 
deranged, — her long black hair floated on her shoulders, — the flowers 
and diamonds that bound it were flung back, — and her bare arms her 
dark fixed eyes, the unconscious look with which site grasped the 
dagger, and the unfelt motion with which from time to time she rais- 
ed her hand to wipe off the trace of blood from her pale forehead, 
made the spectators almost tremble for the next victim of one who 
seemed armed with the beauty, the passions, and the terrors of an 
avenging goddess. Applauses that shook the house had marked every 
scene but the last. When the curtain dropt, a dead silence pervaded 
the Mhole theatre, and a deep sigh proclaimed relief from oppression 
no longer supportable. * T. p. 160 — 164. 

It cannot have escaped the intelligent reader, that this superb 
Queen of terror and sorrow, this mistress of all the movements 
of ^lie human heart, is the highly accomplished, brilliant, and 
fascinating Zaira, the mother of the simple, retired, and evan- 
gelical Eva; and it can as little escape his penetration, that she 
is about to become the unconscious rival of her unfortunate 
child, ill the affections of the fickle Do Courcy. The death of 
her wretched husband had left Zaira possessed of the wealth 
which her talents had acquired, and she was now come to Ire- 
land, with the hope of obtaining from her father, some lights 
• concerning the destiny of her infant child. By his stern injunc- 
tion, she retained her borrowed name and public character. 

l)e Courcy had a nominal guardian, a silly man of fortune, 
called Sir Richard Longwood, whose silly wife had presented 
him with two daughters, whom we must pronounce rather too 
silly for the rank which they are represented as holding in good 
society. At the house and the parties of Lady Longwood, l)e 
Courcy is thrown into the society of Zaira, rendered doubly 
dangerous by her various talents and extent of cultivation, as 
well as her brilliancy of taste, feeling, mind, and maimers, form- 
ing so strong a contrast with the uniform simplicity and limited 
character or j)oor#Kva. Yet it was Eva whom he visited after 
the first evening spent in the fascinating society of Zaira, ere 
yet he paid his respefbts to the syren whose image had begun 
to eclipse her in his nosoim 

‘ Eva and her aunt were at work ; the room was large ; the dark- 
brown paper, two candles dimly burning on the work-table, the silent 
quiet figures that sat beside it, the shelves loaded #ith volumes pf di- 
vinity, the still sombrouB air of every thing; no musical instrument, 
no flowers, no paintings ; what a contrast to the scene he had last 
witnessed, and to the scene he was hastening to 1 ’ p- 199. 

Here he asked for books, aim had hisgdhoice of Sandeman’s 
Lctteh, Boston’s Fourfold State, Gill on Isaiah, or Owen on the 
Hebrews. Milton was the only author of genius permitted to 
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hold a piece on these well-purged shelves. Milton Do Courcy 
began to read, but was soon silenced by Mrs Wentworth’s se- 
vere remarks oft the lapse of that great poet into die tenets of 
Baxterianism. The dulness of the party was disturbed, not en- 
livened by the<arrival of old Wentworth, full primed for contro- 
versy, and his pockets stuffed with evangelical pamphlets. His 
violence and prejudices again hurry the fickle lover to the house 
of Madame Dalmatiani, where all was light and music, garlands 
and colours, beauty and genius. The mistress passed through a- 
partments filled with groupes of the gay and the learned, where 
speech was without effort, and silence without ennui; where 
rare volumes, rich ornaments, classical statues and pictures, as 
well as the number of the attendants and splendour of the es- 
tablishment, showed that the proprietor was the favouritfe of 
fortune, as well as of nature. But her own presence was the 
principal charm. Her beauty, her musical talents, her taste, 
were alternately taxed for their share of the festival. She con- 
versed with the various professors of the arts of poetry and of 
general literature, in a style various, as suited their different 

I mrsuits, like Cleopatra, giving audience to each ambassador at 
ler court in his own native language. 

A friend, by name Montgomery, the same who first conduct? 
ed De Courcy to a methodist meeting-house, and who him- 
self nourished a hopeless, but most generous passion for Eva, 
saw with alarm, that De Courcy preferred the dangerous man- 
sion of Madame Dalmatian!, and endeavoured, more zealously 
than wisely, to reclaim the wanderer. What had Dominic 
Street to present, that could be opposed to Zaira’s palace of en- 
chanted enjoyments ? At one time a fierce controversy betwixt 
Macowen and one of his pupils, a 6 babe in grace ’ as nis spirit- 
ual guide termed him, 4 to be fed with milk. 

‘ He was a man turned of fifty, six feet tyro inches high, broad 
and bulky in proportion, with an atrabilious complexion, a voice of 
thunder, and a tread that shook the room. v The contrast was un- 
speakably ridiculous. u Babe I * murmured Efe Courcy ; ^Babe 1 ” 
echoed Montgomery, and both had some difficulty in Subduing their 
rebellious muscles to the placid stagnation that overspread the faces 
around them.— But the calm was d short continuance.— This Quin-* 
boy this man-fountain m a catechumen, came, not to sit 

with Wly docility at the feet of his teachers, but to prove that he 
was able to teach them. If he was i babe, as De Courcy said, “ tet- 
chy and wayward was bk iafimey t * m ill-nursed, ill-tempered, cap- 
tious, squalling Over a greater terror and tomefot fit the 

Ho resisted, he retorted, he evaded, ho parried, be contra- 
dieted* carped, and u e&vUled on the ninth part of a hair * 

* * Macowen lest his ground ; then he lost his breath ; then he lost 
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his temper ; scintillating eyes, quivering lips, and streaks of stormy red 
marking their brown cheeks, gave signal of fierce debate. Au the 
.weapons of fleshly warfare were soon drawn m the combat, and cer- 
tain words that would have led to a different termination of the dis- 
pute among men of this world, passed quick and high btf ween them. 
Struck with shame, they paused — a dreary pause of Sullen anger and 
reluctant shame. — “ Now, shan’t we have a word of prayer, said 
Mr Wentwojth, who had been watching them with as much deliber- 
ate enjoyment as an ancient Roman would a spectacle of gladiators. ’ 
p. 239—241. 

A more edifying scene was that of Eva herself engaged in 
teaching a school of little orphans, whom she maintained Tout 
of her allowance, and educated from her own lips. Yet, even 
amid this most laudable employment, could the fantastic delica- 
cy <ff De Courcy, rendered more punctilious by the society of 
Zaira, find matter of offence. The dulness of the children, 
their blunders, their mingled brogues, their dirt, and all else 
that was^unpleasing to the sense and the imagination, rendered 
the trfsk*even of clothing the naked, and instructing the igno- 
rant and fatherless, disgusting in the eyes of a delicate and 
somewhat selfish lover of the fine arts. 

These and similar scenes of contrast succeed to each other with 


frreat efect; and the feeble and vacillating mind of De Courcy 
is alternately agitated by returning affection for Eva, aided by 
compassion and by a sense of the cruelty and dishonour of de- 
serting her, and by the superior force of character of her more 
accomplished rival. It becomes daily more and more plain, 
that the weaker feeling must give way to that which was more 
strong and energetic, especially when Zaira, after one or two try- 
ing interviews, agrees to banish the name of love from their inti- 
macy, and to term it only an intimate friendship, resolves her- 
self to adopt the task of preceptress to the bride of De Courcy, 
and trahrfer^^ those accomplishments which too visibly en- 
chanted the heart her susceptible friend. This specious ar- 
rangement is virell ridiculed by Zaira’s correspondent, a French 
lady of fashion, having all thefrivblity, the good nature, the 
t&t and ^ of character proper to one who filled a high 

irionde ; and Zaiv&’seyes became 
^ ' the r&d stite of her'afiecdoiiiil. Meanwhile, the 

^fpcklow mountains, 
circuxostanc# combine to show 
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^ ed . cngagcnjent with Eva will not 

and The fiendish hag from whose 

pawwVj^ her, appears upon the scene, 

again-- thestage like an evibpresaging appa- 

rition. One df the mp$t frightful of these appearances takes 

S ince during a, to the progress of which 
laira aitd De Courcy are witnesses. The scene is described 
with much terrible grandeur. 

* All was life, though it was the hour of repose; and all was light, 
terrible light, though the sky was its dark as December midnight. 
They attempted to ascend Cork -hi 11 ; that was rendered impossible by 
the crowd ; ajnd .winding another way through lanes, of which the 
reader may be spared the names, they got into Fishamble Street. 
Many fearful intimations of the danger struck them there.— Th /hol- 
low rolling of the fire-engines, so distinct in their sound ;— the cries 
of u clear the way, ” from the crowd, who opened their dense tumul- 
tuous mass for the passage, and instantly closed again;— the tramp- 
ling of the cavalry on the wet pavement, threatening, backing, •facing 
among the crowd ; — the terrible hollow knocking on the pavement, to 
break open the pipes for water, which was hut imperfectly supplied ; 
—the bells pf all the neighbouring churches, St John’s, St Werburgh’s, 
St Brides, and the deep tremendous tpU of Christ-church, mingle^ 
with, but heard above all, as if it summoned the sufferers to r prepare, 
not for life. put for death, arid poured a kind of defiance on the very 
efforts it was rung to invite them to. All this came at once on them, 
as they entered Fishamble Street, from a wjretched lane through 
which tbey had been feeling their w hy. Tliejr emerged from it ; and 
xvhch ihey <Mdi the horrors of the conflagration burst on them at once. 
The fire, confined in the sphere of its action, amidst warehouses thiek- 
ly enclosed, burst in terrible volumes above the tbps of the houses, 
ihd seemed like a volcano, of which no one could see the crater. 

* On the ; ^ps of St John’s Church, a number were collected. 
They had snatched the furniture from their miserable lodgings ; piled 
it up in the street, where tfie guard Were watching itj and now sat 
patiently in the open air !tp’ see their habitations reduced to ashes, un- 
knowing where wer6 to rest their hea(!s that niglrt* t 

‘ All the buildings in the neiglibourhaod were strongly illuminated 
^tran^Jy . ; .Xt%qugli; :: to ^ 
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in a blaze. There was a shriek from the crowd, that; Seemed father 
like the cry of triumph than despair. It is certain, that a people like 
. the Irish, whose iiiiagination is stronger than any other of their intel- 
lectual faculties, can utter cries of delight at the sight of a splendid 
conflagration that is consuming their dwellings. . 

< The last burst of flames produced a singular enect. The build- 
ings in Castle Street (below the range of the illumination) lay in com- 
plete darkness — darkness more intense from the surrounding light, 
mid the tower and spire of St Werburgh’s, (it had then a fantastically 
elegant spire), by their height in the horizon* caught the whole effect 
of the fire, and appeared like a fairy palace of flame, blazing and 
built, among the clouds. ' II. p. 101 — 105. 

Amidst this scene of horror and sublimity, rushes forth the 
beggar maniac, bursting through the crowd with irresistible 
force, and planting, herself opposite to Zaira. 

f She was, as usual, in rags, and as the strong light gleamed on 
her hoary streaming hair, her wild features, and her wilder attire, 
she §ee»ied fit to act the prompting and exulting fury who stood by 
Nero when he surveyed from his tower Rome in flames, which his 
own orders had kindled, and which his own orders (it is said) forbid 
to be extinguished. She began her usual wild dance, regardless of 
the crowd, and of the terrible cause of their assembling, and min- 
• gled, from time to time, exclamations in a voice between recitative 
and singing, that seemed modulated to the music of invisible ami in- 
fernal spirits. It was very singular of this woman, that though her 
accent was perfectly Irish, her expressions were not so ; her indivi- 
dual feeling seemed to swallow up and overwhelm her nationality. 
Wherever slie was, she seemed perfectly alone— alone alike amid the 
mountains of Wicklow or the multitudes of Dublin ; all times, cir- 
cumstances/ and persons seemed to yield to the single, mysterious, 
itndefmahle feeling that always governed and inspired her ; and while 
it made her an object of supreme terror to all others, made all others 
objects of supreme ^ contempt^ to her, * II. p. 107, 108. 

As she .at^einp^} to seize upon Zaira, of whose individuality 
she retained some imperfect recollection, she was forced back 
by De Courcy. 

* 4t Have you no touch of nature in ye ? ” said the woman, sud- 
denly and fharfuUy altering het tone, and flinging close and closer to 
Zaira. “ ^ ^ it fe you drive away ?— Have 

^e^no^Umch of nature in Oh, fhese^ hands ore withered, but 

: - wli^n ' diefj 

you; has; turn- • 

I don't know your name nwvj Jjut j^du should never have forgot mine. 

the cold stooeif 

1 12, 113. . • - >■ =- . f; f • ■ ■ * : 
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Th«se ofinmoTis ciirses were prophetic. The departure of Zaira 
lor the DeCourcy ’$ apostasy to a crisis. Her 

lather her of ©very clue, asshe 
thought,tO existed; and the discovery 
of how far her a^ections wereiike to hurry her, was another mo^ 
live for her departure. She saw De Courcy once more, however^ 
and the result of their interview was, his obtaining permission 
to attend her to the Continent on the footing of a companion, 
who, at the expiry of a twelvemonth, might claim possession 
of her hand. There is a letter of the deserted and heart-bro- 


ken Eva to her faithless foyer, which abounds with touches of 
beautiful and natural feeling. She thanked him for the whole- 
some cruelty which had restored to heaven a heart which, for 
Ins sake, had begun to love the world. She forgave him, and 
concluded with this pathetic prophecy. 

* H You will return in spring; in spring, you will be back with 
year triumphant beautiful bride s perhaps you will visit this room from 
some lingering feeling ; you will see the flowers, the books, cth^ mu- 
sic you once loved, all in their place, where you formerly wished 
to see them ; and perhaps you will ask. Where am /— “ I came, ” 
says the eastern tale you told me, “ to the tombs of my friends, and 
asked where are they ? and echo answered, Where ?*’ ’ II. 276. 

In the fadpe of rendering her juvenile lover all that was • 
worthy, as she already accounted him all that was amiable, 
Zaira had yielded to the culpable weakness of becoming acces- 
sory to his ©reach of promise. * She had not doubted that she 
could attach hina to her by the double charms of beauty and 
talent, added to those of superior intellect. But Paris— that 
Paris, in which even the lover, of the. Princess of Babylon be^ 
donie clisloyal-^was doomed to prove the vanity of her expeo^ 
tations. : . ?. ..v; &:V.x - S. 


The fidelity of a man is like the virtue of a female when it 
hits succumbed m one temptation, -^tjie sense of fine feeling is 
lost; and it seldom resists another. Yet, we kre fer from think- 
ing the second defection of Charles Courcy, aipiftble and 
generous as he is painted, as half so probably...^n^d • as his- 
first offence gainst .of 
the simjple anti narrow-minded Eva for a woman of such bril- 
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every extended limit of indulgence which we pan ullovv ^ a 
susceptible and fickle disposition, fixes upon Mr Maturin' s lie- 
. ro the odious character of a male coquette, aiid makes, us al- 
most* identify a character so effeminate with that ascribed by 
tj^e satirist to a countryman of De Courcy’s— ' - 
A motley figure of the Fribble tribe. 

Which heart can scarce conceive or pen describe, 

Nor male nor female neither, and yet both 
Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth, 

A six foot suckling, mincing in its gait, 

Affected, peevish, prim and delicate. 

Lest we should appear, however, to have judged too harshly 
of De Courcy, we will briefly recapitulate the various motives 
alleged for his a second time breaking the most solemn ties that 
a man can form, and deserting Zaira in Paris, as he had desert- 
ed Eva in Dublin, The blaze of Zaira’s mental superiority 
seems to have become too scorching for De Courcy to bear, 
when* ha was no longer screened by the opportunity of retiring 
to contrast its brilliancy with the more calm moonlight charac- 
ter of Eva. She had pretensions, besides, to guide and to in- 
struct him; and no man cares to be guided ana instructed by a 
woman. Moreover, in the opinion of an experienced French- 
man, 2feira was trop exigeante, too determined to dazzle and to 
delight, and to inspire every moment with rapture of one descrip- 
tion or another. 4 Pleasure itself, so protracted, ■ says this con- 
noisseur, * so exaggerated, must become pain. It is like the 
punishment of Regulus, cutting off the eyelids to turn the light 
of the sun into torture. ’ Besides, there was the dissipation of 
Parisian society, and the shame of being seen one of the train of 
an actress— he a gentleman of fortune and birth ; and there was 
the discovery, that Zaira had been a wife and a mother, which 
she had imprudently left him ip receive from others; and there 
was a letter c ff expostulation from his kind guardian, conjuring 
him to avoid a disgraceful alUance, and not to suffer himself to 
be trailed dyer Comment, the overgrown pupil of a female 
pedagogue. Lastly, there was a natural love of change, and 
soine re^et; affer the discarded Eva. If All these reasons can- 

abandon him to their condemnation for deserting Zaira, 

apd '• 

quiii^ this period there is 

.. the yari^ 

to the harbour where there k 
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rest from ^ Jionri— rthe affectionate services of her ad- 

•• * ^rsiuslL' l-i.: *17 i *i_ _ 


despairing conferences and controversies 
with Cardonne^u, a ^iench Sceptical philosopher; her escape 
from --llis - • snttttfSfe f to become a devotee, and her 
horror at finding ^hefs^f tihitble to entertain that warmth of en- 
thusiastic zeal necessary to give effect to the Catholic nostrum of 
penance; her resolution to put herself to death, with all the pre- 
parations which she solemnly adopted ; and her abandoning her 
purpose, startled by an impressive dream or vision, which im- 
pelled her to follow her versatile lover to Ireland. All these 
inpods of a despairing mind are well described, but too much 

£ retracted. The mind becomes weary of accumulated horrors, 
aving all reference to the same person and set of events, and 
belonging to a catastrophe which is inevitable, and full in view. 
The skill of tin* author, liis knowledge of the human mind, his 
talent at expressing sorrow, in all the varieties of her melan- 
choly language, proves unequal to the task— during the first 
perusal at least— of securing unwearied attention. His* labours 
seem as if they were employed to diversify or adorn a long strait 
avenue of yeWs and cypresses, terminating in the full flew of a 
.sepulchre. ' ; •>.■■■■* 

. At length, however, the various persons of the ^ 
filters muf puraued, yore reassembled in P^iin* •. Ijte - Cottrcy— 
his own health destroyed by remorse and the conflict of con- 
tending passions, dares to solicit an interview with Rva— -dares 
to confide his repentance to Mrs Wentworth* with whose charac- 
ter, naturally warm aind even passionate, thotigh now subjected 
to the control of religion, the reader hfs *been already made ac- 
quainted. ‘ We have no the meeting be- 

twixt this lady and the penitent who had wounded her peace so 
bitterly, by the side of jntfhetic scenes^# die same sort in 
Richardson. Butwehuve been alrc^dy^oolibe^linquotations ; 
and theidnclnsibh of tfye ^ In 

■her war*«|6i#gs/&*$u^ 

. on Iscr ^ hadb^n 
^ the "india|^'wo- ^ 
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‘ The following spring, the Miss Longwoods, gay and happy; 
were escorted by youthful, titled bridegrooms into that very churefc i* 
.They entered it fluttering in bridal finery ; and as they quitted it^ 
/heir steps trod lightly on the graves of D;e Cburcy and Eva. — SricK 
;is the condition of life. 'v' V v v; . v -. • 

^ ‘ Zaira still lives, and lives in Ireland. A. spell seems to •* 

bind her to the death-place of her daughter and lover. Her ta- 
lents are gone, at least they are no longer exerted;: The oracles may 
still be there, but it is only the tempest of grief that now scat- 
ters their leaves. Like Carathis in the vaults of Eblis, her hand is 
constantly pressed on her heart, in token of the fire that is burning 
there for ever ; and those who are near her, constantly hear her re- 
peat, “ My child— I have murdered my child ! ” When great talents 
are combined with calamity, their union forms the tetith wave of hu- 
inan^uffering ; — grief becomes inexhaustible from the unhappy fertili- 
ty of genius,— and the serpents that devour us, are generated out of 
our own vitals. * III. 4*07, 1*08. 

Tire length of our analysis, and of our quotations, are the 
best proof of the pleasure with which wc have read this moral 
and interesting tale, — ami may stand in place of eulogy. We 
have also hinted at some of the author’s errors; and we must 
jiow, ri^all candour and respect, mention one of considerable 
importance, which the reader has perhaps anticipated. It re- 
spects the resemblance betwixt the character and fate of Zaira 
and Ccirihne;— a coincidence so near, as certainly to deprive Mr 
Matiirin of all claim to originality, so far as this brilliant and 
well painted character is concerned. In her accomplishments, 
in her beauty, in her talents, in her falling a victim to the pas- 
sion of a fickle lover, Zaira closely resembles her distinguished 
prototype. Stilly However, she is Cor trine in Ireland, contrast- 
ed with other pefsotmges, and sustaining a different tone of feel- 
ing and couyersrition and argument^ so that we 'pardon' the want 
of" originality nf conception, in consideration of die new lights 
dirown upon this interesting female, who, in the full career of 
successful talehi, and invested with all the glow of genius, sa- 
crifices the worjd of taste and of science for an tmhappily-placecl 
affection. ' Gn the other hamj, 'the full praise, both of inven- 
tion and execution^ must he flowed to /f-Mr Maturin’s sketch 
of jEvtt-- -so soft, so gently « a mixture of 

the pdritf'of .heaven concealing the 

^ abstraction, 

'm^;|i^p(5''''hy; : e5q)ress herpiwis^ 

; it various impressions rec^fv^^ ctis- 

‘ the protessioii ^ hfetliodistical pr^e ter 

chapter 'ih the histoiy of pur moiWri map? 
hers. Mr Matorin has used the scalpel, riot we thii^ urifpl* 
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ly, but with professional rigour and dexterity, in aimtomiwng 
the effeOts ofa system whidi is making way amongst uswuth 
^oSSstrengfeandwiJl one day have its influence onthe 
fate periiaps of nations. ; iBht we resume our criticisms, itoe 
charW&De Courcy*ewffl not resume ;-it is provokmgly 

inconsistent S‘®“ ffmj.fc 

off with false-hearted lovers, , as in the ballad of the Wandering 
Prince of Trov. had sustained no change m his favour. 

Indeed, such a catastrophe would not have been alien . to the 


Jrrince oi ‘ i roy, — , v . 

Indeed, such a catastrophe would not have been alien to the 
genius of Mr Maturin, who, in the present as wri l as m for- 
mer publications, has shown some desire to wield the wand ot 

theT enchanter, and to call in the aid of supernatural honors. 

While De Gourcy was in the act of transferring his allegiance 
from Eva to Zaira, the phantom of the latter— her worth $s we 
call in Scotland the apparition of a living penion— glid^past 
liim, arrayed in white, with eyes closed, and face P»|e"! d co- 
lourless, and is presently afterwards seen lying beneath his feet 
■ - y.uiro intn thp carriaffe* Eva has a drearw, ^orres- 


lourtess, ana is preseuuy ----- v o - B 

as he assists Zaira into the carriage. Eva has a dream, eorr^- 
Ponding to the apparition in all its circumstances. Inis mci- 
dent rJembles one which we have read in Our youth m Aubrey, 
Baxter, or some such savoury and sapient collector of ghost- 
stories; but we chiefly mention it, to introduce a rrattarfaible 
Etion in the tragedy of Bertram, adopted by thd authol, 
we believe, with considerable regret. It consists m die retreuc - 
re or two of great poetical beauty, m which 
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Bertram. That man shall be my mate— Contend not with ,«©— 
Horrors to me are kindred and society. 

Or man, or fiend, he hath won the soul of Bertram. 

Bertram is afterwards discovered alone, meandering near the Jatd $moer 9 
K and describes the effect of the awful interview tvhick he had courted. 

Bertram . Was it a man or fiend ?— Whatever it was 
It hath dealt wonderfully with me— ..■v;' ;- 
All is around his dwelling suitable ; 

The invisible blast to which the dark pines groan. 

The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes, 

The hidden waters rushing to their fall, 

These sounds of which the causes are not seen * 

I love, for they are like my fate mysterious — 

How tower’d his proud form through the shrouding gloom. 

How spoke the eloquent silence of its motion, 

How through the barred vizor did his accents 
Roll their rich thunder on their pausing soul I 
And though his mailed hand did shun my grasp. 

And thpugh his closed morion hid his feature, 

Yea all resemblance to the face of man, 

1 felt the hollow whisper i>f his welcome, 

I felt those unseen eyes were fix’d on mine. 

If eyes indeed were there — — 

Forgotfen thoughts of evil, still-born mischiefs. 

Foul fertile seeds of passion and of crime, 

That wither’d in my heart's abortive core, 

Rous’d their dark battle at his trumpet-peal : 

So sweeps the tempest o’er the slumbering desert. 

Waking its myriad hosts of burning death : 

So calls the last dread peal the wandering atoms 
Of blood and bone and flesh and dust-worn fragments, ' 

In dire array of ghastly unity, 

To bide the eternal summons— 

X am not what I was since I beheld him — 

I was the slave of passion’s ebbing sway— 

All is condensed, Collected, callous now— 

The groan, the burst, jhe fiery flash is o’er, 

Down pours the dense and darkening lava-tide, 

Arresting life and stilling all beneath it. 

Enter 

First Robber. Sees’t thou with what a step of pride he stalks— 
Thou hast the dark knight of the forest seen; 

For fiever man, from' living conversejjd^^ . 

Trod with such step or flash’d with eye like thine. 

And hast thou o^ a^ seen the dark knight ? 

Bertram (turning on him suddenly) Th/ hand is chill’d with 
l shivering^ 

Fay I have seen him— wherefore dost thou gaze ? - r 
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f ilieeted flame whose foldings shrunk 
To Withering weeds that o'er the battlements 
Wav& the ^>rofc6n Spell — or demon-blast 

Of wfaded elarioh *b<*d Summons sinks 

To lon^Kis^r of the shuddefmg breeze 

^jtSSt&SSi o— «- - “» of * “* ? - 

Wbj° lthcn heavens benign be Mk yoa. 

Upon this hour we part — farewel for ever, 
for mortal cause 1 bear a mortal weapon 

Wiit man that leagues with demons lacks not man. •*„. 

TtXcrSticmof the fiend’s } K,rt and language, -tl.e eject 

which the conference with him produces upon Bertram » nund, 

the tLrificdi.mitvwith which the intercourse with such an assoc aU 

gucli interwurse between mortals and demons was 
consistency* interview with the incarnate fiend of 

SKSjaSiSStW 

IT wltvuTd Srel.'w approve of the tMte which retrench- 
notion * The smdente dtaMoisnow no longer a phrase 

wSSp“^. h " 

cur the appropriate late ot damnation. . . . h p i mur{1 

to re^ 

^ uubUcatiOnS, and retrenched that luxuriance 

too copious use of ornament, whiciv dfetin- 


of 
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and more copiousness tlian refinement of ideas. But it is aa 
error to suffer the weeds to rush up with the grain, though 
their appearance may prove the richness of the soil. There is 
le time when an author should refrain, like Job, 4 even from 
good words — -though it should be pain to him. ’-•-And although 
we think Mr Mutnurine has reformed that error indifferently 
well, in liis present work, we do pray him, in his future com- 
positions, to reform it altogether. For the rest, we dismiss 
him with our best wishes, and not without hopes that we may 
again meet him in the maze of fiction, since, although he has 
threatened, like Prospcro, to break his wand, we have done 
our poor endeavour to save his book from being burned. 
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Prostate Gland ; illustrated with plates. By Sir E. Home. Vol. II. 
Svo, 34s. 

Observations <m the Nature and Cure of Dropsies. To which iV 
added, an Appendix, containing several Cases of Angina Pectoris, 
with Dissertations, &c. By John BJaekall, M. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the London Committee for curing the Diseases of the 
Eye. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Armstrong on Typhus Fever. 8vo. 1 Os. 

A Treatise on Tetanus and Hydrophobia. By J. Reid, Esq. 8vo. 
*7$. 6d. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, its Fabric and Functions. 
By J. C. Speers, M. D. Svo. 5s. 4 

A Reply, by Sir William Adafris, to a Pamphlet, by Dr Veitch, 
upon the subject of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, &c. &c. Svo. 2s. 

Observations, with Cases illustrative of the Sedative and Febri- 
fuge Powers of Emetic Tartar. By William Balfour, M. D, 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scotish Language ; in which 
the Words are explained in their different Senses ; authorized by the 
Names of the Writers by whom they are used, or the Titles of the 
Works in which they occur, and deduced from their Originajs. Ab- 
ridged from the quarto Edition, by the Author John Jamieson, D. D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 8vo, 14s. 

The Angler’s Vade Mecum, containing a descriptive Account of 
the Water Flies, their Seasons, and the kind of Weather that brings 
them most on the Water. The whole represented in 12 coloured 
plates ; To which is added, a Description of the different Baits used 
in Angling, and where found. By W. Carroll. 12mo. !)s. 

An Address to the Honourable Committee for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Seamen ; containing the Outline of an effectual Plan for that 
purpose, pointing out Defects in the Payment of Seamen’s Wages, 
and in the manner of taking Sea-apprentices. 2s. 6d. 

Anti-Duello, or the Duelfs Anatomic : A Treatise, in which is 
cliscussed the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of single Combats : first 
printed in the year 3632, with a Preface by the Editor, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing the cose of Lord Rae and Mr Ramsey, and James 
Cluff. 8vo. 2s. H 

Adventures of a Post- Captain. By a Naval Officer, with Twenty- 
Jfive Plates by Mr Williams, Royal 8vo. 1/. 4$, 

British Field Sports. By W. H. Scott ; with many beautiful En- 
graving^ Degiy 8vo. I/. 18s. ; royal Svo 3/. 3s. 

Sketches ot Curvilinear {lot-houses, with a Description of the va- 
rious purposes in Horticultural and General Architecture, to which a 
aolid irpn Sash Bar, lately invented, is applicable. By J. C. Lou- 
. don, F.L.S.&c. ■ 2s. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Robert Fraser Esq. 4to. 18s. 
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The Gardeners Companion, or Horticultural Calendar, edited 
from the original manuscripts of J. Abercrombie. By J. Mean, gar- 
dener to Sir Abr. Hume, Bart. 2s. 

^ The Science of Horticulture, including a Practical System of the 
Management of Fruit-trees ; arranged on demonstrative physiological 
principles. Illustrated by Sketches, in twelve Pihtes, with a Com- 
mentary on the Works of Bradley, Hitt, Miller, Forsyth, Knight, 
Kinvan, Sir Humphry Davy, and Mrs Ibbottson. By Joseph Hay- 
ward. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

The Political Mischiefs of Popery, or Arguments demonstrati ng 
that the ltomish Religion ruins all those Countries wherein it is the 
established Religion. By a Person of Quality, a Native of France. 
8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part VII. 
(aitd last) of vol. II. 1,5s. fid. 

Experimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of Permanent 
Colours, and the best means of producing them, by Dyeing, Calico- 
Printing, &c . By Edward Bancroft, M. D. 2 vol. 8vo. I/. 16s. 

La IVima Musa Clio, or the Divine Traveller ; exhibiting a Series 
of Writings obtained in the Ecstasy of Magnetic Sleep. Translated 
from the Italian of C. A. dc Valdiere. By Geo. Baldwin. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Music, or Melody and Rythmus of Language. By James 
Chapman. 8vo. 

Epistolary Curiosities — Series the first, consisting of unpublished 
Letters of the seventeenth Century, illustrative of the Herbert Fa- 
mily ; of the reigns of James I. — Charles I — Charles II James II. 

— and William III. Ac. &c. with Notes and an Appendix. Edited 
by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cott age, Bath. Parts I. and II. 

No. I. Studies of Flowers from Nature. By Miss Smith. 10s. fid. 

No. I. of Italian Scenery, or Views of the most remarkable, cele- 
brated, or admired Points of Italy, from Drawings taken in the 
year 1817- By E. F. Batty. Imp. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

The English and French, and French and English Cambist ; or, 
Tables of Exchange, from one farthing to a million pounds sterling, 
and from one denipr to a million livres. By John Iienry Brohier, 
late Superintendant. of the Toulouese Emigrants. In one portable vo- 
lume. 8s. bound; # 

Observations on Banks for Savings, showing the Expediency of 
making the Principle on which they are founded applicable to Clerks 
in Public Offices, and all large Establishments of Mechanics, La- 
bourers, &c. is. 6d. 

Chess Exercises; intended as a Companion and Sequel to the 
Practical Chess Grammar. By H. S. Kenney. FoqIsc. 8vo. 7s. 

North of England and Scotland in 1704. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s. 

A short Account of the Pindarics, preceded by Historical Notices 
of the different Mahratta States. By an Officer in the Service of the 
East India Company. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment of the Pri- 
soners of War at Auxonne, Longwy, & c, from 1810 to 1814, with 
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an Account of the Epidemic in the latter place in 18 IS. By Farrell 
Mulvey, M. D. 4s. 

Lectures on the English Poets, delivered at the Surrey Institution. 
By William Ilazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. V* 

Epistolary Curiosities, Series the Second and last ; consisting of / 
unpublished Letters of the 17th Century. Edited by Rebecca War- ~ 
ner. 9s. 

A Reply to Mr Urquhart’s Letters on Impressment, with an Ex- 
position of the real Cause of the Difficulties which have arisen in 
procuring Men for the Navy in time of War, and an Explanation of 
the Circumstances which induced so many British Seamen to serve 
on hoard of American Vessels during the late War. By an Officer 
n the Navy. 3s. 

A Selection of Facts from the best Authorities, arranged so as to 
form an Outline of the Geology of England and Wales. By William 
Phillips. 8s. 

An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry Rot ; to which 
are annexed, Suggestions for the Cultivation of Forest Trees, and an 
Abstract of the Forest Laws. By Robert M‘ William. 4to.‘ If. Is. 

Stercopiia, or the Practical Defence of the Horse’s Foot consider- 
ed. By Bracy Clark, F. L. S. with plates. 10s. 6d. 

A System of Book-keeping, adapted solely for the Use of Saving* 
hanks, with Tallies : to which is now added a Supplement. By 
G. Booth. 5s. # 

A Biographical Narrative and Satirical Work, called Prodigious, 
or Chiide Paddie in London. 3 vol. 1 1 . 4s. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 7s. 

Various new Systems and Documents, for the better Duration and 
evident Preservation of all Ships, their Crews and Cargoes, &c. 
in the most awful Moments of impending Danger, unattended with 
Expense to the Nation or the Individual, by which thousands of 
Ships aid millions of Lives will eventually be preserved, the Meant 
being always at hand, and in their own power. By Abraham Bos- 
^uett* Royal 8vo. I Os. fid. 

Human Life, with Variations, or the Chapter of Accidents. By 
Caroline Herbert. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Cantfrof Chiide Harold, co»- 
taming Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome, and an Essay on Italian 
Literature. By John Hobhouse Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

More Thoughts still on the State of the West India Colonies, and 
the Proceedings of the African Institution : with Observations on the 
Speech of Janies Stephens Esq. By J. Maryatt, M. P. 8vo. Ss: 6d. 

Observations on the Trust-Oath, containing a Statement of the 
Interrogatories that may be put to the Freeholder, and Remarks on 
the- Answer^ that must tjp made calculated to explain the Nature of 
ttMina) and fictitious Votes. Is. fid. 

Scmie Account of the recently discovered periodic annual System 
jarthe Weather cf the British Islands, with Objections thereto, stated 
and answered. Is. 
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The History and Character of Grace Snodgrass. 2s. 

Remarks on Scotch Entails, and the New Notions; or Roups, 
Rackrents, and Ruin, with a Hint for the Speedy and effectual Abo- 
. lition of even English Poor Rates. In Letters to a learned Friend ; 

* fry a Country Gentleman. 2s. 

* A Discourse read at a Meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, 10th March 1818. Ey Andrew Duncan, Senior, M. D. P. 
Is. 6d. 

Encyclopaedia Edinensis, Vol. II. Part II. 8s. 

Report for the Directors of the Town’s Hospital of Glasgow, on 
the Management of the City Poor, the Suppression of Mendicity, 
and the Principles of the Plan for the New Hospital ; with an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. ‘is. extra boards. 

Epistolary Curiosities : Series the First of Unpublished Letters of 
the Seventeenth Century, illustrative of the Herbert family. Edited 
by llebccca Warner, of Beech Cottage, Bath. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into some of the most curious and interesting subjects 
of History, Antiquity, and Science. By Thomas Moir, Member of 
the College of Justice, Edinburgh. 12mo. 

AfTrfiatise on Rivers and Torrents, with the Method of regulat- 
ing their course and channels. By Paul Frisi. 4to. 1/. 11s. (id. 

A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Ilallam, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Anecdotes sur la Cour et l’lnterieur de la Famille tie Napoleon 
*Bonapafte. 8vo. 10s. 6'd. 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects of Parish Registers and Bills 
of Mortality. By G. M. Burrows, M. D. F.L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

On conducting Air by forced Ventilation, and regulating the Tem- 
perature in Dwellings : with a Description of the Application of the 
Principles as established in Covent-Garden Theatre and Lloyd’s Sub- 
scription Rooms. By the Marquis de Chabanes. 8vo. 6s. 

Remarks on two Articles in the Edinburgh Review, on the Causes 
and Cure of Pauperism. By the Author of Letters from Scotland. 
8vo. Is. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment, of the Pri- 
soners of War at Auxoime, Longwy, &c. from the year 1800 to 
1814; with an Account of the Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter 
Place in 1813. By Faitfell Mulvey, M.D. 4s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VIII. 
Part II. 25s. 

An Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. By Thomas 
Brown, M. D. Third Edit. 15s. 

MUSIC. 

An Exposition of the Musical System of Mr Logier, with Stric- 
tures on his Cbiroplast. By a Committee of Professors in London. 
2s. 6d. * 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Index Testaccologicus, or a Catalogue of Shells, British and Fo- 
reign : arranged according to the Liaaean system, with the Latin and 
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English names, and references to figures and places where found. 
By W. Wood, F. R. S. and L. S. author of Zoography and General 
Conchology, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

A Guide to Botany, or a Familiar Illustration of the Linnaea* 
Classification of Plants. With coloured engravings. By James** 
Millar, M. D. l^mo. 7s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, collected and arranged by 
Jcdediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk of Gander- 
clcugh. 4 vol. 32s. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness : a serious novel, selected 
(with additional conversations) from the works of Henry Brooke Esq. 
By a Lady. 12mo. 5s. 

The Steyne: a satirical novel. 3 vol. 1 L Is. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims: a sketch. 2 vol. 1 Is. 

The Soldiers of Venezuela, a tale. 2 vol. 1 2mo. 

Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris. 4 vol. 1/. 2s. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan’s Visit. By Mrs Strutt (late Mrs Byron.) 

.3 vol. 16s. 6d. 

Voyage to Locuta. By Lemuel Gulliver jun. 4s. * f 

Tales of My Landlady ; edited by Peter Puzzlebrain, Assistant 
to the Schoolmaster of Gandercleugh. 3 vol. 

The Parish Priest in Ireland. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette. By Madame Genlis. 2 vol. 10s. 6d. # 
Bath. By the author of Brighton, or The Steyne. 3 vol. # 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain. By Alexander R. C. Dallas 
Esq. 3 vol. 18s. 

Constancy and Leopold. By Madame Yossy, authoress of Swit- 
zerland. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

Undine : a fairy romance ; translated from the orginal German of 
Baron de la Motte Fouque. By G. Soane, A. B. 12mo. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other tales (in prose). By James 
Hogg, in 2 vol. I4s. 

Llewellyn ; or, the Vale of Phlinlimmon, a novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 
Marriage, a novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

The Maid of Killarney; or Albrin and Flora: a modern Tale. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sophia ; or the dangerous Indiscretion, a Tale founded upon Fact. 

3 vol. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

Lionel; or the last of the Pevenseys. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 
physiognomist : a Novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea, Death on the Pale 
Horse, and other Poems. Hvo. 5s. 

Poms written by Somebody; most respectfully dedicated to No- 
body, and intended for«Everybody who can read. By Lord Byron. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Jteligio Cierici, a Churchman's Epistle. 8vo. 3s. 

poems. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. of Canterbury, foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered* Translated by the Rev. J. H. Hunt. 
2 vol. 8to* 1/. 10s. 

Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, with other Poems. 8vo. 7s. 

* Llewellyn ap .Jorwerth, .in 5 Cantos. By W. E. Meredith, Esq. 5s. 
The Disappointed Duke, or the Admiral and the Heiress. By 

Peter Pindar. 8vo. 2s. * 

Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberration. By Mrs Macmul- 
lan. 8vo. 7s. 

The Fourth and last Canto of Childe Harold, with other Poems 
and Notes. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 12s. 

The Friends, a Poem, in Four Books. By the Rev. Fran. Hodg- 
son, A. M. vicar of Bakewell, Derbyshire. 8vo. 7s. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St Clare, and other Poems. By 
the author of Purity of Heart. 12mo. 4 s. 

The Suffolk Garland, or a Collection of Poems, Songs, Ballads, 
&c. historical and descriptive of that country, its manners, custom*. 
&c. 8vo. I Os. 

Select Early English Poets, No. 1 and 4, containing Lovelace’s 
Poems. * 2 vol. 14s. 

No. 1. — Ancient Humorous Poetry, containing * ’Tis Merry when 
Gossips Meet. ’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6(1. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
M. A. author of Fazio. 8vo. 1 2s. 

• The45onapartiad. By Wm. Crawford, Esq. 5s. 

A Poetical Address, written in behalf of the Artist s General Be- 
nevolent Fund for Recitation. By Mr Britton, at the annual dinner, 
Albion Tavern, London, March 5, 1818. 6d. 

The Hours, in Four Idyls. By Henry Hodgson, Esq. 7s. 

The Fudge Family in Paris; in a series of Letters. By the au- 
thor of the Twopenny Post Bag. foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ovid’s Epistles. By E. D. Baynes, Esq. Vol. L 8vo. 

Woman. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 5s. 6d. 

Temora, being specimens of an intended Versification of the Poems 
of Ossian. By Thomas Travers Burke, Esq. Royal Scots Greys. 
In Four Cantos. JOs. 

Endymion, a Romance. By John Keats. 8vo. 9s. 

Poems ; Latin, Greek? and English. By Nicholas Iiardiuge, Esq. 
Collected and revised by George Hardinge, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 
Effusions in Rhyme. By H. Nairne Murray. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
Third and Fourth Cantos of a Prospectus and Specimen of an in- 
tended National Work. By William and Robert Whistlecraft, of*. 
Stow Market, in Suffolk. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Translations from Camoens and other Poets, with original Poetry. 
By the Author of Modern Greece. 8vo. 4s, 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish Romance, in Six Cantos. 
By the Rev. 11. Polwhele. 8s. * 

Odes and other Poems. By John Gibson, foolsc. 8vo. 6s. 
Poems, chiefly local: Attachment, the Unsexed Females, Old 
English Gentlemen, Pneumatic Revellers, and Family Picture. By 
the Rev. II. Polwhele. 3 vol. Svo. 21s. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on a Bill introduced into Parliament in thd Session 
of 1817, for the Amendment of the Law in respect of Modus for 
Tythes. By Ralph Barnes. 4s. 

The Cries of the People, addressed to the King, the Ministry, and 
the French Nation. By M. Crevel, late Private Secretary to Prince 
Talleyrand. 8vo. 3s. 

The Political State of the British Empire, containing a General 
View of the Domestic and Foreign Possessions of the Crown ; the 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, and other Establishments, Mi- 
litary as well as Civil. By John Adolphus, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
4 vol. 8 vo. Si. 

Catechism of Political Economy. Translated from the French of 
J. B. Say. By John llichter. 8vo. fls. 

Observations on Currency, Population, and Pauperism, in Two 
Letters to Arthur Young, Esq. By Thomas Attwood, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impolicy of the further continu- 
ance of the Bank Restriction Act. By Henry James. 3s. 

Observations on Lord Bathurst's Speech in the House of Peers, 
on the 18th of March 1817? supported by official documents. Sent 
sealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, to the address of Lord Liverpool, on 
the 7th October 1817. 4s. 

Considerations sur les principaux Evenemens dc la Revolution 
FraiK;aise. Ouvrage Posthume de Madame la Baronne dt Stttel, 
public par M. le Due de Broglie et M. le Baron de Stack 3 vol. 8vo. 
1/. 10s. 

A Reply, by way of Remonstrance, to a Letter lately addressed 
to the Right Hon. G. Canning, signed “ Your Countryman. ” Ls. 

On Import of Colonial Corn. By H. T. Colcbrooke, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws. By John Davidson, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

The Rights of Property Vindicated. By R. Fell owes, M. A. 5s. 

The Problem Solved : in the Explication of a Plan of a Safe, 
Steady, and Secure Government Paper Currency, ,and Legal Tender. 
By Samuel Read. • 8vo, Is. 

A Full and Correct Account of the Military occurrences of the 
late War between Great Britain and the United States. By W. 
James. 2 vol, 8vo* 30s. 

Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, from their Char- 
ters ; as exhibited in the Report of the House of Commons, ordered 
to be printed 1 7th June 1793. To which is now added, a Transla- 
tiotf of the Election Clauses, and Acts of Parliament relating to the 
Government of said Burghs. 8vo. 5s. 

- % THEOLOGY. ■ 

The Protestant Reformation .of the Sixteenth Century, briefly ce- 
lebrated as a motive of national gratitude. By the Rev. C. E. de 
doetlogatt, A. M. Rector of Godstone, Surrey, 8vo. 5s. 

* The Indian Pilgrim; dr the Progress of the Pilgrim Nazareenee, 
formerly called Goohah Purist, or the Slave of Sin, from the City 
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of the Wrath of God, to the City of Mount Zion. By Mrs Sher- 
wood. 4s. 

Horse Mosaics, or a Dissertation on the Credibility and Theology 
. of the Pentateuch, and on the Connexion of the Patriarchal, the 
Levitical, and the Christian Dispensations. By G. S. Faber, B. D. 
Rector of Long Newton, Durham. 2 voi. 1/. 4s. t 

The New Testament, translated by Dr G. Campbell, Dr P. Dod- 
dridge, and Dr J. Macknight. 5s. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Dr Chalmers, on his Proposal for In- 
creasing the Number of Churches in Glasgow. By an Observer. 
8vo. Is. tid. 

A Sermon on the Advances in Knowledge, Freedom, and Morals, 
from the Reformation to the Present Times. By J. Lindsay, DD. 2s. 

Two Letters to the Bishop of Ossory, concerning Parliamentary 
Concession to the Catholic Claims. By Nath. Highmore, LL.D. 2s. 

llie Protestant’s Catechism on the Origin of Popery, and on the 
Grounds of the Roman Catholic claims : to which are prefixed, the 
Opinions of Milton, Locke, Hoadley, Blackstone, and Burke ; with 
a Postscript on the Introduction of Popery into Ireland, by the com- 
pact (Jf llenry II. and Pope Adrian, in the twelfth century. By the 
Bishop of St David’s. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology, to Christianity. By Tho- 
mas Gisborne, M. A. 1 2mo. 5s. 

# Discourses on Various Points of Christian Faith and Practice, most 
of whieff were delivered in the Chapel of the Oratoire, in Paris, in 
18 Kb By Thomas II. Gallaudet. 8vo. 7s. 

The works of the Rev. II. Scougal, containing the Life of God in 
the Soul of Man ; with nine other Discourses. To which is added, 
a Sermon preached at the Author’s Funeral. By George Gairden, 
D. D. ; and a Preface by Bishop Burnet. 5s. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism Examined ; preceded by 
Strictures on the Exclusionary System, as pursued in the National 
Society’s Schools. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 

Three Sermons on particular Occasions. By the Bishop of Glou- 
cester. 2s. 

A Letter on Certain Errors of the Antinomian kind, which have 
lately sprung up in the West of England, and are now making an 
alarming Progress throughout the Kingdom. By the Rev. John Si- 
mons. 4$. 

The Necessity of Maintaining Scripture Doctrine, and endeavour- 
ing by every Means to promote Union in the Church of Christ, con- 
sidered in two Act Sermons. By the Rev, Hans Hamilton, I>. 1). 3s. 

The Polemical Contest betwixt the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Rev. Thomas Scott. 5s. 

The Connexion of Natural and Revealed Religion; being an at- 
tempt jto Illustrate the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity by 
their relation to the inductive Philosophy of the Human Mind* By 
the Rev* E* W. Grinfield, 8vo. 

Considerations on the Probable Effects of the Opposition of the 
Orthodox Clergy to their Evangelical Brethren, occasioned by the 

3 
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late Protest against the Church Missionary Society* By an Ortho- 
dox Clergyman. 2s. 

On the Nature, Progress, and Consequenceg of Schism; with im- 
mediate Reference to the Present State of Religious Affairs in fM.; 
Country. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sane 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doctrines and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. William Barrow, LL«D* 2 vol. 
8vo. 1 L Is. 

The Greek Septuagint, with the Apoorypha from the Oxford edi- 
tion of Bos. 8 vo. 1/. 8s. 

Indian Church History, or an Account of the first Planting of the 
Gospel in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India : with an accurate relation 
of the first Christian Missions in China. By Thos. Yeates. 8vo. 6s. 

Principles of Christian Evidence Illustrated, by an Examination 
of Arguments subversive of Natural Theology and the internal evi- 
dence of Christianity, advanced by Dr Thomas Chalmers in his 
6 Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation/ By Duncan 
Mearns, D. D. Professor of Theology in King’s College and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen. 5s. 

Cornelius the Centurion ; a Sermon preached in St Peter’s Chapel 
on March 4, 1818, for the benefit of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society- By the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, A. M. 

Lectures, with Practical Observations and Reflections on the Pro- 
phecies of John, commencing with the fourth chapter of the Reve- 
lation, and continued to the dose of the book : To which is added, 
a Dissertation on the Origin and Termination of the Antichristian 
Apostasy. By Robert Culbertson, minister of the Gospel, Leith, 
in two vol. 8 vo. 24s. 

A Sermon upon Christian Peace; translated from the French of 
M. de Bourdaloue, one of the preadiers of the Court of Lewis XIV* 
King of France and Navarre, with a Portrait of Bourdaloue. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Word to the Wise: or a Summary Essay in Vindication of 
the Presbyterian Form of Church Government, stated in contrast 
with the prominent peculiarities of Tabernacle* Independents ; by a 
Presbyterian: to which is added, remarks on ‘ Christian Liberality 
opposed to Bigotry, ’ a Sermon, &c. By William Orme. Is. 6d. 

Sermons on various Important Subjects. By the Rev, James Stark, 
Loanhead, Denny. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Counsel of God the only true wisdom ; a Sermon preached in 
Charlotte Street Episcopal Chapel, on February 19, 1818, for the 
benefit of the Edinburgh Gratis Sabbath Schools* By the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Noel, A* M. Vicar of Rainham, Kent. Is. fid. 

The plain Bible, and the Protestant Church in England ; with Re- 
fiections on gome important Subjects of existing Religious Control 
verty/ Svo. . 

Twenty-five Sermons, in the Doctrines and Duties of Chris- 
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Akt. I. Ceflsid/rdlms s«r tes Priticipaux Evenmens de la 'Re- 
volution Franpoise. Ouvroge Postlmme de Mad. la Baronne 
<k ' Staid . Publip par M. le Due de Broglie et M. le Ba- 
ron de Stael. En Trois Tomes. 8vo. pp. 1285. Lon- 
dres, 1818. 

’M'o book can possibly possess a .higher interest than this which 
^ is now before us. It is the last, dying bequest of the most 
brilliant writer that has appeared in our days and it treats of 
a period of history which we already know to be the most im- 
portant that has occurred for centuries ; and which those who 
look back on it, s^ter other centuries have elapsed, will probably 
consider as still more important. 

We cannot stop now to say all that we think of Madame de 
Stael and yet we must siy, that we think her the most pow- 
erful writer that her country has produced since the time of 
Voltaire and Rousseau— and the greatest writer, of a woman, 
that any time or any country has produced. Her taste, perhaps, 
is not quite pure i and her style is too irregular and ambitious. 
These faults may even go deeper. Her passion for effect^ and 
the tone of exaggeration which it naturally produces, have pro- 
bably interfered occasionally with the soundness of her judgment, 
and given a suspicious colouring to some of her representations 
of fact. At all events, they have rendered her impatient of the 
humbler task of completing her explanatory details, or stating in 
their order all the premises of her reasonings. She gives her his- 
tory in abstracts, ami her theories in aphorisms — and the great- 
er part of her works, instead of presenting that systematic unity 
from which the highest degrees of strebgth and hsadty ana 
dearness must ever be derircid^: .-TO?y ' fee- : m .* • 
voi.. xxx. no. 60. T 
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collection of striking fragments — in which a great (leal of repe- 
tition does by no means diminish the effect of a good deal of 
inconsistency. In these same works, however,' whether wc con- 
sider them as fragments or as systems, we do not hesitate to say 
that there are more original and profound observations — more 
new images — greater sagacity combined with higher imagina- 
tion — and more of the true philosophy of the passions, the po- 
litics, and the literature of her contemporaries — than in any 
other author we can now remember. She has great eloquence 
on all subjects ; ami a singular pathos i '11 representing those 
bitterest agonies of the spirit in which wretchedness is aggravat- 
ed by remorse, or by regrets that partake of its character. 
Though it is difficult to resist her when she is in earnest, we 
cannot say that we agree in all her opinions, or approve of all 
her sentiments. She overrates the importance of Literature, ei- 
ther in determining the character or affecting the happiness of 
mankind; and she theorizes too . confidently on its pas # t and its 
future history. On subjects like this, we have not yet facts e- 
nongh for so much philosophy; and must be contented, we fear, 
for a long time to come, to call many things accidental, which 
it would be more satisfactory to refer to determinate causes. 
In her estimate of the happiness, and her notions of thc«wisdoir» 
of private life, wc think her both unfortunate and erroneous. 
She makes passions and high sensibilities a great deal too in- 
dispensable; and varnishes over all her pictures too uniform- 
ly with the glare of an extravagant or affected enthusiasm. 
She represents men, in short, as a great deal more unhappy, 
more depraved and more energetic, than they are — and seems 
to respect them the more for it. — In her politics she is for more 
unexceptionable. * She is everywhere the warm friend and ani- 
mated advocate of liberty — and of liberal, practical, and philan- 
thropic principles. On these subjects we cannot blame her en- 
thusiasm, which has nothing in it vindictive t>r provoking; and 
are far more inclined to envy than to reprove that sanguine 
and buoyant temper of mind which, after all she has seen and 
suffered, still leads her to overrate, in onr apprehension, both 
the merit of past attempts at political amelioration, and die 
chances of their success hereafter. It is in that futurity, we fear, 
ahd in the hopes that make it present, that the lovers of man- 
kind must yet, for a while, console themselves for the disappoint* 
in^ still seem to beset them. If Mad. de Stael, how- 

too much confidence, it must be admitted 
labours have a, powerful tendency to realize her predic- 
Writings are all full of the most animating views of 
jtfcg ifhproveiAent of our social condition, and the means by 
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which it may be effected— the most striking refutations of pre- 
. vailing errors on these great subjects — and the most persuasive 
expostulations with those who may think their interest or their 
honour concerned in maintaining them. Ev f en they who are 
the least inclined to agree with her, must admit, that there is 
much to be learned from her writings; and we can give them 
no higher praise than to say, that their tendency is not only to 
promote the interests of philanthropy and independence, but to 
soften, rather than exasperate, the prejudices to which they are 
opposed. 

Of the work before us, we do not know very well what to say. 
It contains a multitude of admirable remarks — and a still great- 
er iiumber of curious details ; for Mad. do S. was not only a con- 
temporary, but an eyewitness of much that she describes, and 
had the very best access to learn what did not fall under her 
immediate observation. Few persons certainly could be better 
qualified to appreciate the relative importance of the subjects 
that fell under her review ; and no one, we really think, so lit- 
tle likely to colour and distort them, from any personal or party 
feelings. With all those rare qualifications, however, and in- 
estimable advantages for performing the task of an historian, we 
cannot # say that she has made a good history. It is too much 
broken into fragments. The narrative is too much interrupted 
by reflections : and the reflections too much subdivided, to suit 
the subdivisions of the narrative. There are too many events 
omitted, or but cursorily noticed, to give the work the inter- 
est of a full and flowing history ; and a great deal too many 
detailed and analyzed, to let it pass for an essay on the philo- 
sophy or greater results of these memorable transactions. We 
are the most struck with this last fault — which perhaps is inse- 
parable from the condition of a contemporary writer ; — for, 
though the observation may sound at first like a paradox, we 
are rather inclined to think, that the best historical compositions 
— not only the most pleasing to read, but the most just; and in- 
structive in themselves — must be written at a very considerable 
distance from the times to which they relate. When we read 
an eloquent and judicious account of great events transacted in 
other ages, our first sentiment is that of regret at not being able 
to learn more of them. We wish anxiously for a fuller detail 
of particulars— we envy those who had the good fortune to 
live in the time of such interesting occurrences, and blame them 
for having left us so brief and imperfect a memorial of them. 
But the truth is, if we may judge from our own experience, that 

mighty 

import- 


the greater part of those who were present to those 
operations, were but very imperfectly aware of their 
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ance, and conjectured but little of the influence they were to 
exert on future generations. Their attention was successive- 
ly engaged by each separate act of the great drama that was 
passing before them ; but did not extend to the connected effect 
of the .whole, in which alone posterity was to find the grandeur 
and interest of the scene. The connexion indeed of those dif- 
ferent acts is very often not then discernible. The series often 
stretches 01T beyond the reach of the generation which witness- 
ed its beginning ; and makes it impossible for them to integrate 
what had not yet attained its completion ; while, from similar 
causes, many of the terms that at first appeared most important, 
are unavoidably discarded, to bring the problem within a ma- 
nageable compass. Time, in short* performs the same services 
to events, which distance docs to visible objects. It obscures 
and gradually annihilates the small* but renders those that are 
very great much more distinct and conceivable. If we would 
know the true form and bearings of a range of Alpine moun- 
tains, we must not grovel among the irregularities of its surface, 
but observe, from the distance of leagues, the direction of its 
ridges and peaks, and the giant outline which it traces on the sky. 
—A traveller who wanders through a rugged and picturesque 
district, though struck with the beauty of every new vallojf, or the/ 
grandeur of every cliff that he passes, lias no not ion at all of tlic 
general configuration of the country, or even of the relati ve si- 
tuation of the objects he has been admiring; and will under- 
stand all those things, and his own route among them, a thou- 
sand times better from a small map, on a scale of half an inch 
to a mile, which represents neither thickets nor hamlets* than 
from the most painful efforts to combine the indications of the 
strongest memory. The case is the same with those who live 
through periods of great historical interest. They are too near 
the scene— too much interested in eacli successive event — and 
too much agitated with their rapid succession* to form any just 
estimate of the character or result of the whole. They, are like 
private soldiers in the middle of a great battle, or rather of a 
busy and complicated campaign— hardly knowing whether, they 
have lost or won, and having but the most obscure and imper- 
fect conception of the general movements in which their own 
'fete has been involved. The foreigner who reads of them in 
or the peasant who sees them from the top of a dis- 
iSPtjiMl or a steeply has in fact a far better idea of them. 

fifteen hundred names that have been 
-m • .ccHitan.pp.rary fame ...with the great events of the 
.-years, how many will go down -to posterity ? In 
-pthbffoilfty tiot more than twenty : And vHio shall yet venture 
which twenty it will be? But it is the same with the 
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events as with the actors. How often, during that period, have 
we mourned or exulted, with exaggerated emotions, over occur- 

• r dices that we already discover to have been of no permanent 
importance ! — how certain is it, that the far greater proportion 
of those to which we still attach an interest, will be viewed with 
the same indifference by the very next generation ! — and how 
probable, that the whole train and tissue of the history will ap- 
pear, to a remoter posterity, under a totally different character 
and colour from auy that the most penetrating observer of the 
present day has thought of ascribing to it ! Was there any 
contemporary, do we think, of Mahomet, of Gregory VII., of 
Faust, or Columbus, who formed the same estimate of their 
achievements that we do at this day ? Were the great and wise 
inert who brought about the Reformation, as much aware of its 
importance as the whole world is at present ? or does any one 
imagine, that, even in the later and more domestic events of the 
establishment of the English Commonwealth in J64-8, or the 
English* Revolution in 1688, the large and energetic spirits by 
whom those great events were conducted, were fully sensible of 
their true character and bearings, or at all foresaw the mighty 
consequences of which they have since been prolific? 

# But tjiough it may thus require the lapse of ages to develop 
the true character of a great transaction, and though its history 
may therefore be written with most advantage very long after its 
occurrence, it does not follow that such a history will not be de- 
ficient in many qualities which it would be desirable for it to 
possess. All we say is, that they arc qualities which will gene- 
rally be found -incompatible with those larger and sounder views, 
which can hardly be matured while the subjects of them are 
recent. That this is an imperfection in our histories and histo- 
rians, is sufficiently obvious; but it is an imperfection to which 
we must patiently resign ourselves, if it appear to be an una- 
voidable consequence of the limitation of our faculties. Wq 
cannot both enjoy the sublime effect of a vast and various land- 
scape, and at the sam^ time discern the form of every leaf in the 
forest, or the movements of every living creature that breathes 
within its expanse. Beings of a higher order may be capable 
of this ; — ana it would be very desirable to be so ; But, consti- 
tuted as we are, it is impossible; and, in our delineation of such 
a scene, all that is minute and detached, however interesting 
or important to those who are at hand, must therefore be omit- 
ted— while the general effect is entrusted to masses in which no- 
thing but die great outlines of great objoSts arc preserved, and 
the details left to be inferred from the character of their results* 
dr the larger features fof their usual accompaniments. 
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It is needless to apply this to the case of history; in which, 
"when it records events of permanent interest, it is equally im- 
possible to retain those particular details which engrossed the 
attention of contemporaries — both because the memory of them 
is necessarily loft in the course of that period which must elapse 
before the just value of the whole can be known — and because, 
even if it were otherwise, no human memory could retain, or hu- 
man judgment discriminate, the infinite number of particulars 
which must have been presented in such an interval. We shall 
only observe, further, that though that which is preserved is ge- 
nerally the most material and truly important part of the story, 
it not unfrequently happens, that too little is preserved to afford 
materials for a satisfactory narrative, or to justify any general con- 
clusion; and that, in such cases, the historian often yields td'the 
temptation of connecting the scanty materials that have reached 
him by a sort of general and theoretical reasoning, which natu- 
rally takes its emour from the prevailing views and opinions 
of the individual writer, or of the age to which he belongs. If 
an author of consummate judgment, and with a thorough know- 
ledge of the unchangeable principles of human nature, under- 
take this task, it is wonderful indeed to see how much he may 
make of a subject that appears so unpromising — and # it is al-j 
most certain that the view he will give to his readers, of such 
an obscure period, will, at all events, be at least as instructive 
and interesting as if he had had its entire annals before him. 
In other hands, however, the result is very different ; and, in- 
stead of a masterly picture of rude or remote ages, true at least 
to the general features, of such periods, we have nothing but a 
transcript of the author’s own most recent fantasies and follies, 
ill disguised under the masquerade character of a few tradition- 
al names.-— It is only necessary to call to mind such books as 
Zouche’s Life of Sir Philip Sydney, or Godwin’s Life of Chau- 
cer, to feel this much more strongly than *ve can express it. 
These, no doubt, are extreme cases;— but we suspect that our 
impressions of almost all remote characters and events, and the 
general nibtions we have of the times or societies which produc- 
ed thein, are much more dependent on the peculiar temper and 
habits of the popular writers in whom the memoiy bf them is 
dhiefly preserved, than it is very pleasanj to think ofi If We 
- : ta«e-t]‘i^''trouble of looking for ourselves into the documents 

materials out of which those histories are made, we feel at once 
hbw muoh room there is for a very different representation of 
from that which is current in the world : And 
occasionally have very opposite representations. 
watfpafe with Voltaire^—Rollin 

■Jikli--:' & 
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with Mitford— Hume or Clarendon with Ralph or Mrs M‘Au- 
lay ; and it will be difficult to believe that these different writers 

• are speaking of the same persons and things. 

The work before us, we have already said, is singularly free 
from faults of this description. It is written, we do think, in 
the true spirit and temper of historical impartiality. . But it has 
faults of a different character ; and, with many of the merits, 
combines some of the appropriate defects, both of a contempo- 
rary and a philosophical history. Its details are too few and 
too succinct for the former — they are too numerous and too 
rashly selected for the latter; — while the reasonings and specula- 
tions in which perhaps its chief value consists, seem already to 
be too often thrown away upon matters that cannot long be had 
in femembrance. We must take care not to get entangled too 
far among the anecdotes— but the general reasoning cannot de- 
tain us very long. 

It is the scope of the book to show that Prance must have a 
free government-:— a limited monarchy — in express words, a con- 
stitution like that of England. This, Mad. de S. says, was all 
that the body of the nation aimed at in 1789 — and this she says 
the great majority of the nation are resolved to have still— un- 

# deterred by the fatal miscarriage of the last experiment, and un- 
disgusted by the revival of antient pretensions which has ac- 
companied its close. Still, though she maintains this to be the 
prevailing sentiment of the French people, she thinks it not al- 
together unnecessary to combat this discouragement and this 
disgust; — and the great object of all that is argumentative in her 
book, is to show, that there is nothing in the character or con- 
dition, or late or early history of her countrymen, to render 
this regulated freedom unattainable by them, or to disqualify 
them from the enjoyment of a representative government, or the 
functions of free citizens. 

For this purpose she takes a rapid and masterly view of the 
progress of the different European kingdoms, from their primi- 
tive condition of feudal aristocracies, to their present state of 
monarchies limited by law, or mitigated by the force of public 
opinion; and endeavours to show, that the epurse has been the 
same in all, and that its unavoidable termination is in a balanced 
constitution like that of England. The firn change was the re- 
duction of the Nobles, chiefly by the aid which the Commons, 
then first pretending to wealth or intelligence, afforded to the 
Crown*— and, on this basis, some small states, in Italy and Ger- 
many especially, erected a permanent system of freedom. But 
the necessities of war, and the substitution of hirfed forces for 
the feudal militia, led much more generally to the establishment 
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of an arbitrary or despotical authority ; which was accomplish- 
ed in France, Spain and England, under Lewis XI., Philip II., 
and Henry VIII. Then came the age of commerce, luxury, 
and taxes, — which necessarily ripeneef into the age of general 
intelligence, individual wealth, and a sense both of right and 
of power in the people $ — and those led irresistibly to a limita- 
tion on the powers of the Grown by a representative assembly. 

England having less occasion for a land army — and having been 
the first in the career of commercial prosperity, led the way in this 
great amelioration. But the same general principles have been 
operating in all the continental kingdoms, and must ultimately 
produce the same effects. The peculiar advantages which she en- 
joyed did not prevent England from being enslaved by the tyranny 
of Henry VIII., and Mary; — and she also experienced the haz- 
ards, and paid the penalties which are perhaps inseparable from 
the assertion of popular rights. — She also overthrew the monar- 
chy, and sacrificed die monarch in her first attempt to set limits 
to his power. The English Commonwealth of 164*8, originated in 
as wild speculations as the French of 1792 — and ended, like it, in 
the establishment of a military tyranny, and a restoration which 
seemed to confound all the asserters of liberty in the general 
guilt of rebellion : — Yet all the world is now agreed that this was 
but the first explosion of a flame that could neither be extin- 
guished nor permanently repressed ; and that what took place in 
1688, was but the sequel and necessary consummation of what 
had been begun 40 years before — and which might and would 
have been accomplished without even the slight shock and dis- 
turbance that was then experienced, if the Court had profited as 
much as the leaders of the people by the lessons of that first ex- 
perience. Such too, Mad. de S. assures us, is the unalterable des- 
tiny of France and it is the great purpose of her book to show, 
that but for circumstances which cannot recur — mistakes that 
cannot be repeated, and accidents which never happened twice, 
even the last attempt would have led to that blessed consumnm- 
tiori— and that every thing is now in the fairest, train to secure 
^reafc effort or Iia25m-d of disturbance. 
tBeise views are supported with infinite talent, spirit, and 
eloquence, ho one who ha& read the book will probably dispute ; 

be sori^; mdeed to thinktlmt they were not sub* 
stontially just. -Yet^ are' botj. we confess, quite so sangume 
J and tliough we do ifot 

Are troe* or thatb^^ 

Will hetdtimatelt/ ahi^plist^ 

; and that it Is for moredoubtful 
whether that triumph will be 'my* 
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peaceful, and secure. The example of England is her great, 
.indeed her only authority ; but we are afraid that she has run 

* the parallel with more boldness than circumspection, and over- 
looked a variety of particulars in our case, to which she could 
not easily find any thing equivalent in that of her country. It 
might be invidious to dwell much on the opposite character and 
temper of the two nations ; thofigh it is no answer to say, that 
this character is the work of the government. But can Mad. de 
S. have forgotten, that England had a Parliament and a repre- 
sentative legislature for 500 years before 1648 ; and that it was 
by that organ, and the widely spread and deeply founded ma- 
chinery of the elections on which it rested, that the struggle was 
made, and the victory won, which ultimately secured to us the 
biasings of political freedom ? The least reflection upon the 
nature of government, and the true foundations of all liberty, 
will show what an immense advantage this was in the contest; 
and with what formidable obstacles tfiose must have to struggle, 
whtfare obliged to engage in a similar conflict without it. 

All political power, even the most despotic,* rests at last, as 
was profoundly observed by Hume, upon Opinion. A govern- 
ment is just) or otherwise, according as it promotes, more or 

• Jess, tljc true interests of the people who live under it. But it 
is stable and secure, exactly as it is directed by the opinion of 
those who really possess, and know that they possess, the power 
of enforcing it, and upon whose opinion, therefore, it constant- 
ly depends ; — that is, in a military despotism, on the opinion of the 
Soldiery;— in all rude and ignorant communities, on the opini- 
on of those who monopolize the intelligence, the wealth, or the 
discipline which constitute power — the Priesthood— the landed 
proprietors— the armed and inured to war; — and, in civilized 
societies, on the opinion of that larger proportion of the people 
who can bring their joint talents, wealth and strength, to act in 
concert when occasion requires. A government may indeed 
subsist for a time, although opposed to the opinion of those 
classes of persons ; lft?t its existence must always be precarious, 
arid it probably will not subsist long. The natural $ nd appro- 
priate Constitution, therefore, is, in every case, that which enables 
those who actually administer the government, to ascertain ami 
conform themselves in time to the opinion of those who have 
the power to overturn it ; and nd government whatever can pos- 
sibly be secure where there are no arrangements lor this pur- 
pose. Tims it is plainly for want of a proper Despotic Cdmtiht- 

of a regular and safe wajfof getting at the opi- 
nions Of their Armies, that; the Sultans and other Asiatic sove- 
reigns are so frequently beheaded by their janissaries or iiisinv 
gent&oklicry : and, in^like manner, it was for want of a prqpey 
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Feudal Constitution, that, in the decline of that system, the king 
.was -so often dethroned by his rebellious Barons, or excommu- 
ideated by an usurping Priesthood. In more advanced times, 
there is the same necessity of conforming to the prevailing opi- 
nion of those mpre extended and diversified descriptions of per- 
sons in whom the power of enforcing and resisting has come to 
reside ; and the natural and only safe constitution for such so- 
cieties, must therefore embrace a Representative assembly. A 
government may no doubt go on, in opposition to the opinion of 
this virtual aristocracy, for a long time after it has come into ex- 
istence. For it is not enough that there is wealth, and intelligence, 
and individual influence enough in a community to overbear all 
pretensions opposed to them. It is necessary that the possessors 
of this virtual powder should be aware of their own numbers, and 
of the conformity of their sentiments or views ; and it is very late 
in the progress of society before the means of communication 
are so multiplied and improved, as to render this practicable in 
any tolerable degree. Trade and the press, however, h'ave* now 
greatly facilitated these communications; and in all the central 
countries of Europe, they probably exist in a degree quite suf- 
ficient to give one of the parties, at least, very decidea impres- 
sions lx>th as to its interests and its powers. 

In such a situation of things, we cannot hesitate to say that 
a Representati ve government is the natural, and will be the ulti- 
mate remedy ; but if we find, that even where such an institu- 
tion existed from antiquity, it was possible so fatally to miscal- 
culate and misjudge the opinions of the nation, 6s proved to 
be the case in the reign of our King Charles, is it not mani- 
fest that there must be tenfold risk of such miscalculation, in 
a country where no such constitution lias been previously known., 
and ‘where, from a thousand causes, the true state of the public 
mind is so apt to be oppositely misconceived by the opposite 
parties, as it is up to the present hour in France r 

The great and cardinal use of a representative body in the 
legislature, is to afford a direct, safe and legitimate channel, by 
ywnfoh th^public opinion may be brought to act on the govern- 
ment : But, to enable it to perform this function with success, it 
enough, that a certain number of deputies are 
sent Into the legislature by a certain number of electors. 

^ good deal of previous training, the public opinion itself 
collected, nor expressed in an authentic 
first establishment of the repre- 
com occasion very nearly as 

v : as it may ultimately prevent. In countries 

local 
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for public purposes, the real state of opinion must be substan- 
tially unknown even to the moat observances! dent in each par- 
• ticular district ; — and its general bearing all over the country can 
never possibly be learned by the most diligent inquiries, or even 
guessed at with any reasonable degree of probability. The first 
deputies, therefore, are necessarily returned, without any firm 
or assured knowledge of the sentiments of their constituents — 
and they again can nave nothing but the most vague notions of 
the temper in which these sentiments are to be enforced— while 
the whole deputies come together without any notion of the 
dispositions, talents, or designs of each other, and are left to 
scramble for distinction and influence, according to the measure 
of their zeal, knowledge, or assurance. In England, there were 
nonsuch novelties to be hazarded, either in 1640 or in 1688. 
The people of this country have had an elective Parliament from 
the earliest period of their history— and, long before either of 
the periods in question, had been trained in every hamlet to 
the exercise of various political franchises, and taught to con- 
sider themselves as connected, by known and honourable ties, 
with all the persons of influence and consideration in their neigh- 
bourhood, and, through them, by an easy gradation with the 
# political leaders of the State; — w T hile, in Parliament itself, the 
place and pretensions of every man were pretty accurately known, 
and the strength of each party reasonably well ascertained by 
long and repeated experiments, made under all variety of circum- 
stances. The organization and machinery, in short, for collect- 
ing the public opinion, and bringing it into contact with the 
administration, was perfect, and in daily operation among us, 
from the most ancient times. The' various conduits and chan- 
nels by which it was to be conveyed from its first faint springs 
in the villages and burghs, anti conducted in gradually in- 
creasing streams to the central wheels of the government, were 
all deep worn injthe soil, and familiarly known, with all their 
levels and connexions, to every one wno could be affected by 
their condition. In -France, when the new sluices were opened, 
not only were the waters universally foul and turbid, but the 
quantity and the currents were all irregular and unknown ; and 
some stagnated or trickled feebly along, while others rushed and 
roared with the violence and the mischief of a torrent. But it 
is time to leave these perplexing generalities, and come a little 
closer to the work before us. 

It was the Cardinal de Richelieu, according to Mad.de S., who 
completed the degradation of the French i*>b mty.b^byXoutt 
XI. -and the arrogance and Spanish gravity of Louis XIV., 
assumed, as she says, * pour eloigner de lui la familiarity des 
jugemens, * fixed them in the capacity of courtiers; and, put «r 
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end to that gay and easy tone of communication which, in the 
days of Henri IV., had made the task of a courtier both less 
wearisome and less degrading. She has no partiality, indeed, 
for the memory of that buckram hero-— ami is very indignant at 
his being regarded as the patron of literature. 4 II pcrsecuta 
4 Port-Royal, dont Pascal etoit le chef; il lit mourir do chagrin 
* Racine; il exila Fenelon; il s’opposa constant men t aiix lion- 
4 neurs qu’on vouloit rendre a La Fontaine, et lie professa do 
4 radmirntion quo pour Boileau. La literature, en 1’exallant 
4 avec execs, a bien plus fait pour lui qu’il n’a fait pour elle. ’ 
(I. p. 86.) In his own person, indeed, he outlived his popula- 
rity, if not 'll is fame. The brilliancy of his early successes was lost 
in his later reverses. The debts he had contracted lay like a load 
on the nation ; and the rigour and gloominess of his devotion was 
one cause of the alacrity with which the nation plunged into all 
the excesses and profligacy of the regency and the succeed- 
ing reign. 

That reign — -the weakness* of Louis X V. — the avowed- and 
disgusting influence of his mistresses and all their relations, 
and the national disasters which they occasioned — together with 
the general spread of intelligence among the body of the peo- 
ple, and the bold and vigorous spirit displayed in the writings, 
of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and llousseau, created a general feel- 
ing of discontent and contempt for the government, mul pre- 
pared the wa y for those more intrepid reformers who were so 
soon destined to succeed. 

Louis XVI, says Mad. do S., would have been the mildest 
and most equitable of despots, and the most constitutional of 
constitutional kings— had he been born to administer either 
an established despotism, or a constitutional monarchy. But 
he was not fitted to fill the throne during the difficult and 
trying crisis of a transition from the one state to the other. 
Me was sincerely anxious for the happiness and even the 
rights of his people ; but he had a hankering after the abso- 
lute power which seemed to be his lawful inheritance; and was 
too easily persuaded by those about him to cling to it too long 
'sajfetyv or that of the country. The Queen, with 
the same amiable dispositions, had still more of those natur- 
al prejudices. M. de Maurepas, a minister of the okl school, 
mm compelled, by the growing disorder of the finances, to call 
to his aid the talents of Turgot and Necker about the year 1780. 

in this book, of the latter : But 
/though pardorf the filiairpiety which has led the author 

the merit of his plans of finance 
spirit in which 

and foretold all the consequences that have flowed 
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From rejecting them, we nave too much regard for our renders 
to oppress them, at this time of day, with an analysis of the 
Compte Rendu, or the scheme for provincial assemblies. As 
an historical personage* he must have his clue share of notice ; 
and no fame can be purer than that to which he k entitled. His 
daughter, we think, has truly described the scope of his endea- 
vours, in his first ministry, to have been, 4 to persuade the King 
4 to do of himself that justice to the people, to obtain which 
4 they afterwards insisted for representatives. ’ Such a coun- 
sellor, of course, had no chance in 1780; and, the year after, 
M. Necker was accordingly dismissed. The great objection to 
him was, that he proposed innovations — 6 et dc toutes les in- 
4 novations, celle que les courtisans et las financiers detestent le 
4 pms, e’est 1 ’Economie. 1 Before going out, however, lie did 
a great deal of good ; and found means, while M. de Maurepas 
had a bad fit of gout, to get M. de Sartine removed from the 
minisj:ry # of Marine— a personage so extremely diligent in the 
studies belonging to his department, that when M. Necker went 
*to sec him soon after his appointment, lie found him in a cham- 
ber all hung round with maps; and boasting, with much com- 
placency, that 4 he could already put his hand upon the largest 
* of tlietn, and point, with his eyes shut, to the lour quarters of 
4 the world ! ' 

Calonne succeeded — a frivolous, presumptuous person, — and 
a financier, in so far as we can judge, after the fashion of our 
Poet-huireate $ for he too, it seems; was used to call prodigality 
4 a large economy ; ’ and to assure the King, that the more la- 
vish he and his court were in their expenses, so much the bet- 
ter would it fare with the country* The consequence was, 
that the disorder soon became irremediable; and this sprightly- 
minister was forced at last to adopt Turgot’s proposal of sub** 
jeering the privileged orders to their share of the burdens— 
and finally to advige the convocation of the Notables, in 1787* 
The Notables, however, being all privileged persons, refused 
to give up any of therr immunities— and they and M. de Ca- 
lonne were dismissed accordingly. Then earne the wavering 
and undecided administration of M. dc Brienne, which ended 
with the resolution to assemble the Statcs-Geueral ahd this 
wiifc the Revolution ! 

Hitherto, says Mad. de S., the nation at large, and espe- 
cially the lower orders, had taken no share in these discussions. 
The resistance to the Court — the complaints— die ccp for re- 
formation* originated and was confined to the privileged orders 
- — to the Parliaments — the Nobles and the Clergy. No re* 
volution indeed can succeed in a civilised country, which does 
not begin at least with the higher orders, ft was in dm 
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parliament of Paris, in which the peers of France had seats, 
and which had always been most tenacious of the privileges of 
its members, that tne suggestion was first made which set fire 
to the four quarters of the Kingdom. In that kingdom, indeed, 
it could hardly fail, as it was made in the form of a pun or 
bon mot . They were clamouring against the minister for not ex- 
hibiting his account of the public expenses, when the Abbe Sa- 
batier said — 4 Vous demanaez, messieurs, les etats de recette et 
4 de depensc — et ce sont les Etats-Generaux qu’il nous faut. * — 
This was eagerly repeated in every order of society; addresses 
to that effect were poured in in daily heaps ; and at last M. de 
Brienne was obliged to promise, in the King's name, that the 
States- General should assemble at the end of five years. JJTliis 
delay only inflamed the general impatience : and the Clergy hav- 
ing solemnly reclaimed against it, the King was at last obliged 
to announce that they should meet early in the following year. 
M. Necker at the same time was recalled to the ministry. , 

The Stutes-Gencral were demanded by the privileged orders; 
and, if they really expected to find them as they were in 1614; 
which was their last meeting, (though it is not very conceivable 
that they should have overlooked tne difference of the times), 
we can understand that they might have urged this demand with- 
out any design of being very liberal to the other orders of the 
community. This is the edifying abstract which Mad. de S. has 
given of me proceedings of that venerable assembly. 

, 4 Le Clerge demanda qu’il lui fut permis de lever des dimes sur 
fcoute espece de fruits et de grains, et qu’on defendit de lui faire payer 
des droits a fentree des villes, ou de lui imposer sa part des contri- 
butions pour les chemins ; il reclama de nouvelles entraves a la li- 
berty de la presse. La Noblesse demanda que les principaux cmplois 
fussent tous donn6s exclusivement aux gentilshommes, qu’on interdit 
aux roturiers les arquebuses, les pistolets, et l’usage des chiens, a 
moins qu’ils n eussent les jarrets coupes. Elle demanda de plus que 
les; roturiers payassent de nouveaux droits seigneuriaux aux gentils- 
horames possesseurs de fiefs ; que l'on suppiWit toutes les pensions 
accordees aux membres du tiers 6tat ; mais que les gentilshommes 
fussent exempts de la contrainte par corps, et de tout subside sur les 
de leqrs terres ; qu’ils pussent prendre du seldans les greuiers 
; msifm que les marchands ; enfin que ?e tiers at f&t 

#b%6 de porter un habit different de celui des gentilshommes. ' I. 
p. I62. ;• V ' . 4 ‘ 

• 5 Hcyi^vei^- were decreed ;— andj that the 

lie upon the higher orders, 
name of the King, : invited all and sundry 
to make public theirnotions upon the manner in which that 
great body should % arranged.— By the old form, the Nobles, 
and the Commons, each deliberated apart— and each 
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had but one voice in the enactment of laws ; — so that the privi- 
leged orders were always two to one against the other — and the 
course of legislation had always been tp extend the privileges of 
the one, and increase the burdens of the other. Accordingly, 
the tiers etat had long been defined, c la gent ctirveable et tail - 
4 table ii merci et a misericorde ; ’ — and Mad. de S., in one of 
those passages that already begin to be valuable to the forgetful 
world, bears this striking testimony as to the effect on their ac- 
tual condition. 

‘ Les jeunes gens et les Strangers qui n’ont pas connu la France 
avant la revolution, et qui voient aujourd’hui le peuple enrichi par la 
division des propriety et la suppression des dimes et du r6gime feo- 
dal, ne peuvent avoir 1’idee de la situation de ce pays, lorsque la na- 
tion 8>ortoit le poids de tons les privileges. Les partisans de l’escla- 
vage, dans les colonies, ont souvent dit qu’un paysan de France 
etoit plus malheureux qu’un negre. C’Stoit un argument pour sou- 
lager les blancs, main non pour s’endurcir centre les noirs. La mi- 
sere aecrftit l’ignorance, l’ignorance accroit la misere ; et, quand on 
se demande pourquoi le peuple fran^ois a ete si cruel dans la revolu- 
tion, on ne peut en trouver la cause que dans fabsenoe de bonheur, 
qui conduit a fabsence de morality. * I. 79. ■* 

But what made the injustice of this strange system of laying 
flic heariest pecuniary burdens on the poorest, a thousand times 
more oppressive, and ten thousand times more provoking, was,, 
that the invidious right of exemption came at last to be claimed, 
not by the true ancient noblesse of France, which, Mad. de S. 
says, did not consist of 200 families, but by hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons of all descriptions, who had bought patents 
of nobility for the very purpose of obtaining this exemption. 
There was nothing in the structure of French society that was 
more revolting, or called more loudly for reformation, than the 
multitude and the pretensions of this anomalous race. They 
were most jealously distinguished from the true original noblesse ; 
which guarded its purity indeed with such extreme rigour, that 
no person was allowed to cuter any of the royal carriages whose 
patent of nobility was not certified by the Court heralds to hear 
elate prior to the year 14)00 ; and yet they not only assumed 
the name and title of nobles, but were admitted into a full par- 
ticipation of all their most offensive privileges. It is with jus- 
tice, therefore, that Mad. de S. reckons as one great cause of 
the Revolution,— 

* cette foule de gentilshommes du second ardre anobli# dela veille, 
suit par les lettres de noblesse que les rois dgnnoient eomffo fkisant 
suite ft I’affranchissement deS^aulois, soit par les charges v^nales de 
secretaire du roi,. etc., qui associoient de nouveaux individus aux 
droits et auk privileges des anciens gentilshommes. La nation se 
seroit soumise volontiers a la preeminence des families historiques, et 
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je n’exagfire pas en affirmant qu’il n'y en a pas plus de deux cents 
en France. Mais les cent mille nobles et les cent mille pretres qui 
vouloient avoir des privileges, a l’egal de ceux de MM. de Montmor- 
enci, de Grammont, de Crillon, etc., revoltoient g(in£ralement ; car des 
negocians, deshommes de lettres, des propri6taires, des capitalistes, 
lie pouvoient comprendro la sup(|riorit6 qu’on vouloit accorder a 
cette noblesse acqitise a prix de reverences ou d'argent, et d laquelle 
vingt-cinq ans de date suffisoient pour singer dans la chambre des 
nobles, et pour jouir des privileges dont les plus horiorables mcnibres 
du tiers etat se voyoient prives. 

4 La chambre des pairs en Angle ter re est une magistrature patri- 
cienne, fondle sans doute sur les ancient souvenirs de la chevalerie, 
mais tout-d-fait associee d des institutions d’une nature tres-differente. 
Un merite distingue dans le commerce, et surtout: dans la jurispru- 
dence, en ouvre* jouniellement l’entree, et les droits repr^seniatifs 
que les pairs exercent dans 1’etat, attestent a la nation que e’est pour 
le bien public que leurs rangs sont institues. Mais quel avantage les 
Francois pouvoient-ils trouver dans ces vicomtes de la Garonne, ou 
dartfe ces marquis de la Loire, qui ne payoient pas settlement tear part 
des impots de l’6tat, et que le roi lui-nieme ne recevoit pas d sa cour, 
puisqu’il falloit faire des preuves de plus de quatre sidcles pour y 
etre admis, it qu’ils etoient a peine /moblis depuis cinquante ans ? 
La vanite des gens de cette classe ne pouvoit s’exercer que sur leurs 
inferieurs, et ces inferieurs, e'etoient vingt-quatre millions d^iommes.' 
1 . 166 - 168 . 

Strange as it may appear, there was no law or usage fixing 
the number of the deputies who might be returned ; and though, 
by the usage of 1 6 1 4, and some former assemblies, the three orders 
were allowed each but one voice in the legislature, there were 
earlier examples of the whole meeting and voting as individuals 
in the same assembly. M. de Brienne, as we have seen, took 
the sapient course of* calling all the pamphleteers of the kingdom 
into council upon this emergency. It was fixed at last, though 
not without difficulty, that the deputies of ttye people should be 
equal in number to those of the other two classes together ; and 
it is a trait worth mentioning, th.at the only committee of Nobles 
wfeo voted for this concession, was that over which the present 
Icing : of France presided. If it meant any thing, however, tins 
concession implied that the whole body was to deliberate in iCOih- 
mon, and to vote individually ; and yet, Incredible as it now a$K 
the King and his ministers allowed the de* 
puties to be elected, and attuaUy to assemble* without having set*- , 
.tjdtl ^ ^ to its $et». 

blunders tfntt ensured or accele- 
rated what was probably inevitable, this has always .appeared tons 
td heiiiio of the ihost inconceivable. The points however* though 
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the talkers of Paris ; 
the iters etdt was at 
pany, as well as the m< 

Tous ceux et tdutes c< 
France, influoienfc sur Fbpi: 


was plentifully discussed among 
de S. assures us, that the side bf 
pplw^-tiwihioriable in good com4 
the bulk of the nation. 
|ui> dans la haute compagnie de 

, , _ .... m M . ion, parloient vivefnent en faveur 

de la cause de la nation. /§* mode 6toit dans ce sens ; e’etoit 
le resultat de tout le dix-hnj^ine siede 5 et les vieux prejuges, 
qui combattoient encore pour les anciennes institutions! avoi- 
ent beaucoup mains de force alors, qu’ils n’en ont eu a auctme 


« epoque pendant les vingt-cinq annecs suivantes* Enfin Fa- 
4 scemiunt de {’esprit public etoit tel, qu’il entraina le parlement 
4 hii-meme/ (I. p. 172-8.) The clamour that was made against 
theity, was not at that time by the advocates of the royal prero- 

S itive, but by interested individuals of the privileged classes. 

n the contrary, Mad. de S. asserts positively, that the popular 
party was then disposed, as of old, to unite with the Sovereign 
against the pretensions of these bodies, and that the Sovereign 
was understood to participate in their sentiments. The state- 
ment certainly seems to derive no slight confirmation from the 
memorable words which were uttered at the time, in a public 
address by the reigning King of France, then the first of the? 
Princes the iloocfc— ‘ Une grande revolution etoit pret, dit 
4 Monsieur (aujourd’hui Louis XVI II.) a la municipality de 
* Paris, en 1789; 1c roi, par ses intentions, scs vertus, et son 
« rang supreme, devmt en etre le chef!* We perfectly agree 
with Mad. de S. — 4 quo toute la sagesse de la circonstancc dtoit 
4 dans ces paroles. ’ 

•^pqthmgj says Mad. de S., can be imagined more striking than 
■ sight of the 1200 deputies of France, as they passed in 

solemn procession to hear mass at Notre Dame, the day before 


meeting of tile States-Gencral, 


La Noblesse se trouvant dediue de sa 


eburtisan, par FailiiYg&des anobUs, et par une longue piix; leClergl 
ne pos«£dunt plus Fasceiulant <lea iumi^res qu’il avoit eu dans lea 
temps barbares ; Fimpbrfancc des deputes du Tiers etat en tomt aug* 

des homi#$^ 

S M nltafaW Jiomhi^ dVocats eempowriem; <a* 

it au’wj&toht „ 

- peu^que fafcrft t4 t •«* cepe* 


par l’esprit de 
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long-temps, quawl on t l’avpit une foijs apcr$u : son immense chevelure 
Ik distingaoit entre tout 5 on eut dit qua sa force on dgpendoit com- 
me celle de SamSon ; son visage enipruntoit de. l’expression de sa 
laideur meme, ettoute sa personnj? donnoit fidee (Tune puissance irre- 
guli&re, mais enfin d’une puissjmce tellequ on se la representeroit 
dans un tribun de people. 

* Aucun nom propre, cxcepte Id isieti, n’etoit encore c61£bre dans 
les six cents deputes du tiers; niaiail y avoit beaucoup d’hommes 
honorabies, et beaucoup d’hommes a craiiidre. * I. 185, 186. 

The first day of their meeting, the deputies of course insisted 
that the whole three orders should sit and vote together ; and the 
majority of the nobles and clergy of course resisted: — And this 
went on for nearly two months, in the face of the mob of Paris 
and the people of France- — before the King and his Council could 
make up their own minds on the matter. The innef ca- 
binet, ill which the Queen and the Princes had the chief sway, 
had now taken the alarm, and was for resisting the pretensions 
of the Third [Estate ; while M. Neck or, and the oste^sibjie mi- 
nisters, were for compromising with them, while their power was 
not yet disclosed by experience, nor their pretensions raised 
by victory. The Ultras relied on the army, and were for 
dismissing the Legislature as soon as they had grafted a few 
taxes. M. Necker plainly told the King, that he* did no* 
think that the army could be relied on; and that he ought to 
make up his mind to reign hereafter under a constitution like 
that of England. There were fierce disputes, and endless con- 
sultations; and at length, within three weeks after die States were 
opened, and before the Commons had gained any decided advan- 
tage, M. Necker obtained the full assent both of the King and 
Queen to a Declaration, in which it was to be announced to the 
States, that they should sit and vote as one body in all questions 
of taxation, and in two chambers only in all other questions. 
This arrangement, Mad* de S. assures us, would have satisfied 
the Commons at the time, and invested the throne with the great 
(Strength of popularity. But, after a full and deliberate consent 
had Wn given .by both their -Majestic^- tlie party about die 
Queen found means to put off From day to day the publication of 
^5 e : monthwas i^pardon^t^ 
otie : hall pf the - 
. Cptnnp ns. 
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M id. de S. calls the accidental exclusion of the deputies from 
their ordinary place of meeting— which gave occasion to the ce- 
Jebrated and theatrical oath of the Tennis-court. Alter all, 
Mad. de S. vnys, much might lAve been regained or saved, by 
issuing M. Necker’s declaration. But the very flight before it 
was to he delivered, the council was adjourned, in consequence 
of a billet from the Queen ; — two new councillors and two princes 
of the blood were called to- take part iu the deliberations; and 
it was suddenly determined, that the King should announce it 
as his pleasure, that the Three Estates should -meet and vote 
in 'their three separate chambers, as they had done in 1614 ! 

M. Neck or, full of fear and sorrow”, refused to go to the meet- 
ing at which the King was to make this important cominuniea- 
tioi* It was made, however — and received with 'murmurs of 
deep displeasure ; and, when the Chancellor ordered the depu- 
ties to withdraw' to their separate chamber, they answered, that 
they were the National Assembly, and would stay w here they 
were! ^The Whole visible population seconded this resolution, 
with indications of a terrible and irresistible violence: Perse- 
verance, it. Was immediately seen, would have led to the most 
dreadful consequences; and the same night the Queen entreat- 
ed M. Necker to take the management of the State upon him- 
* elt^ ariftsolemnly engaged to follow no councils but his. The 
minister complied and immediately the obnoxious order was 
recalled, and a royal mandate was issued to the Nobles and the 
Clergy, to join the deliberations of the Tiers 6 tat. 

If th ese reconciling measures had been sincerely followed out, 
the country and the monarchy might perhaps have been saved. 
But the party of the Ultras— ‘qui parloit avec beaucoup de de- 
c tlkin de T autorite du roi d’Angleterre, ct vouloit faire consi- 
6 derer comme tin attentat, lapensee de rMuire itn roi de France 
* au miserable sort du monarque Britannique * — this misguid- 
ed party —had stil| tOo much Weight in the royal councils; and, 
While they took advantage of the calm produced by M. NeckePs 
theasgres and jpopultypity, did not cease secretly to hasten the 
inarch of M. de Broglie with his OeTOan rogimehts upon Paris 
^--with the design, ' scarc%dissembled, of employing them • to 
;,^ra#c and disperse the wssehibly; Cb!isi^erih| | whdpi 
; is scarcelyre&sb^ 

hPief to the follow ing ih^ which has never yet 

beeh matle on cquai ahthbri^ 

v iJecker n’igiaorbit objet pour lequel on faisoit 
s bf Te' ; 

ikeour Mtiix dergunit 

\ point fav orio le *yst£me des inn et de leur 
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faire consentir a la hate les impfas et les emprunts dont elle avoit be- 
som* afin de les renvoyer ensuite, Comme un tel projet ne pouvoit 
Hre seconds par M. Necker, on se proposoit de le renvoyer d&s quo 
la force militaire seroit rassemblA. Cinquante avis par jour l’infor- 
tnoient de sa %’tuation, et il ne Iqi Stmt pas possible den douter ; 
mai* il savoit aussi que, dans les circonstances od l’on se trouvok 
alors, il ne pouvoit quitter sa place sans confirmer les bruits qui se 
repandoient sur les mesures violentesque Ton prcparoit k lu cour. 
Le roi s’6tant resolu a ces mesures, M. Necker ne voulut pas y pren- 
dre part, mais il ne vouloit pas non plus donner ie signal de s’y op- 
poser; et ii restoit la comme une sentinelle qu’on laissoit encore a son 
poste, pour tromper les attaquans sur la manccuvre. ’ 1. 231— 233. 

He continued, accordingly, to go every day to tlie palace, 
where he was received with cold civility ; and at last, when die 
troops were all assembled, he received an order in the middle of 
the night, commanding him instantly to quit France, and to let 
no one know of his departure. This was on the night of the 
ilthof July;— and ns soon as his dismissal was known,, all Paris 
rose in insurrection— an army of 100,000 men was arrayed in 
a nighty— and, on the 14th, the Bastille was demolished, and the 
King brought as a prisoner to the Hotel de Ville, to express his 
approbation of all that had been done. M. Necker, who had 
got ns far as Brussels, was instantly recalled. Upwards of two 
millions of men took up arms in the country — ana it was mani- 
fest that a great revolution was already consummated. 

There is next a series of lively and masterly sketches of the dif- 
ferent parties in the Constituent Assembly, and their various lead- 
ers. Of these, the most remarkable, by far, was Mirabeau, who 
appeared in opposition to Necker, like the evil spirit of the Revo- 
lution contending with its better angel. Mad. de S. says of him, 
that he was 4 Tribun par calcul et Aristocrat par gout. * There 
never, perhaps, was an instance of so much talent being accom- 
panied and neutralized by so much profligacy. Of all the dar- 
ing spirits that appeared on that troubled scene* no one, during 
his lifej ever daretf to encounter him ; and yet, such was his want 
qfprirKiple,dmtnoonepam,andnoone^<hvidual,trusted him 
fid* Hisfearfessness, promptitude andenergy, o- 
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Abb6 Maury, was trac pf|i}l ; hi^ opponents — * Quand il a r*i- 
4 son, nous disputons ; qnah4 il a tort, je Vecrase . 9 

Opposed to this, and finely contrasted with it, is the charac- 
ter of M. de la Fayette— the pirest, the most temperate, and 
therefore the most inflexible friend of rational liberty in France, 
Considering the times in which he has lived, and the treatment 
he has met with, it is a proud thing for a nation to be able to 
name one of its public characters, to whom this high testimony 
can be borne, without risk of contradiction. * Depuis le depart 
4 dc M. de la Fayette pour PAmerique, il v a quarante am, on 
4 ne pent citer ni une action, ni line parole de Ini qui n’ait ete 
4 dans la mein e ligne, sans qu’aucun interet personnel se suit 
4 jamais meld a sa coruhtite. * The Abbd Sieyes seems to us a 
litt^ like our Bcntham. At all events, this little sketch of him 
is worth preserving, 

6 11 avoit mend jusqu’d quarante am une vie solitaire, reflecliissant 
sur les questions politiques, et portant une grande force d'abstraction 
dans petfce etude ; mais il etoit peu fait pour communiquer avec les 
mitres hommes, tant il s’irritoit aisement de leurs travers, et tant il 
les blessoit par les siens. Toutefois, comme il avoit un esprit supe- 
rieur et des fa^ns de s’exprimer laconiques et tranchantes, c etoit la 
inode dans Tassemblee de lui montrer un respect presque supersti- 
•tieux. ^lirabeau ne demaadoit pas mieux qiie d’accorder au silence 
de l’Abbd Sieyes le pas sur sa propre Eloquence, car ce genre de ri- 
valite n’est pas redoutable, On croyoit a Sieyes, a cet homme mys- 
terieux, des secrets sur les constitutions, dont on esperoit toujours 
des effets etonnans quand il les rdveleroit. Quelques jeunes gens, et 
mdme des esprits d’qne grande force, professoient la plus haute ad- 
miration pour lui ; et Ton s’accordoit a le louer aux depens de tout 
autre, parce qu’il ne se fkisoit jamais juger en on tier dans aucune cir* 
Constance. Ce qu'on savoit avec certitude, e’est qu’il detestoit les 
distinctions nobiliairea; et cependant il avoit conserve de son &tat de 
pretre un attachement au clerg&, qui se manifesta le plus clairement 
du monde lors de la suppression des dimes. I/s veuleut Stre Wares ct 
ne savent pas etre juhes, disoit-ii a cette occasion ; et toutes les fautes 
de Vassemblee etoient renferm6es dans ces paroles, * I, 305-6. 

The most remarkalSe party, perhaps* in. the' Assembly was that 
of the Aristocrates, consisting chiefly of the Nobles and Clergy, 
and about thirty of the Commons. In the situation In which they 
were phictxl, one would have expected a good deal of arixiety, 
bitterness or enthusiasm, from them. Buti in France, things 
people differently. . Nothing can be more characteristic 
thin the following powerful sketch. 6 Ce partly qui avoit pro- 
*■'. teste centre toutes les resolutions de Fa|sembl4e, n’y assistoit 
A que par prudence ; tont ee qu^on y imok hii par<wbi^ins% 
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‘ lent, mats trh-peu sirteux 1 taftt Oteoiivoii ridicule cettc de- 
* couverte du dix-huiticrne siecle, me nation, — tandis qu’on if a- , 
‘ volt eu jiisqu'alors que des nobles, des pr&tra, et du peuple ! * 
(I. }>. 298.) They had their counterpart, however, on the op- 
posite side. TU speculative, refining, and philanthropic re- 
formers, were precisely a match tor them. There is infinite 
talent, truth ond pathos, in the following hft sty observations. 

( Ils gagnerent de Fascendant dans Fassemblee, eh se moquaht des 
moderes, conime si la moderation 6toit de la foiblesse, et qu’eux 
seiils fussent des caractres forts ; on les voyoit/ dansles salies et sur 
les bancs d, s deputes, tourner en ridicule quiconque s’avisoit de ieur 
representer qu'avant eux ies honimes avoieftt exists en sociite, que 
les ecrivains avoient pense/et que FAnglcterre 6toit en possession de 
queique liberty. On out dit qu’on leur r p6toit les contes de ^ur 
nourrice, tant i!s ecoutoient avec impatience, tant ils - pronongoient 
avec dedoin de certaines phrases bien exagerees et bien decisive vsur 
Fimpossthdite d’admettie un senat hereditaire, un senat niernc it vie, 
un veto absolu, une condition de propriety, enfin tout ce qt&i, disoi- 
ent-ils, atientoit a la souverainete du peuple ! Jh ymrtoimit lajutuite 
des court dans U our (Hmoc-atique, et plusieurs deputes du tiers 
6torent, tout a la ibis, eblouis par leurs belles mauiercs de gentils- 
homincs, et cuptiv, s par leurs doctrines den j oc rati ques. 

Ces chefs elegans du parti populaire votuoient entrer daps le mi-, 
nistere. Us souha toient de coiuluire les affaires jusqu’uu point ou 
l’ou auroit besom d’eux ; mais, dans cette rapide descente, le char ne 
s’arr tb point leurs relais; ils n’etoient point conspirateurs, mais ils 
se cofiftoient trop en leur poo voir sur fassembiee, et se fiattoient de 
rdever le trdne des qu’iis Fauroknt fait amver jusqu*a leur port&e; 
iriw : w, quahd ils vouiurent de bonne foi repatvr le mat deja fait, it 
n\»toit pins temps. On ne sauroit compter combien de d sastres au- 
roit. it }>u * tre &prugnes ;i la France, si ce paiti de jeunes gens se tut 
mmi av< c !cs moderes : car, avant les evenemens du 6 Octobre, 
lorsqu* ie roi nWoit point ete enlev£ de Versailles, et que Fan nee 
Praiu'otse, repandue dans les provinces, conservoit encore quelque 
respect, pour ie trdne, ies cir Constances 6toient*tciies qu’on pouvoit 
6iab ii une nroiKirchie raisonnuble en France/ L SO -305. 

it is n cuiions proof pi the vivaciouwjes^of vulgar prejudices, 
thgt Mad* thought it liccessary, in to 
r4i|tg>: id ^separate. rhapler, the popular opinion that the dis- 
orders in Frmte in 179£) > ajid by the hired 

interesting account of the <wfrage| 

. .and- ‘h>WQr$ October and of the tumultupt^ 

: of the eai^ive nitninrch^ to to Paris, by 

; M ucl. de S. was a spectatress . 
;* % * ^ :Jiv- th.e . ihfeerior-.b^.Uic palace; add though 
litbib is-; Aow' in her account, we eannot mm 
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making one little extrac||Hififer the mob had filled all the 
/courts of the palace,—* f 

4 La reine parut alors dansle salon ; scs cheveux etoient eiVdesor- 
dre, ku figure etoit pule, mais digne, et tout, dans sa person ne, fnip- 
poit ^imagination : le peuple demanda quelle parut %ur lcbalcon ; et, 
comme toute la cour, appclee la cour dennubre, etoit. rcniplie tVhom- 
mes qui tenoient en main des armes a feu, on put uppcrccvoir dans la 
physionomiede la reine ce quelle redoutoit. Neanmoins die davang «, 
sans hhiter , avec ses deux enfans qui lui servoient de sauvegarde. 

‘ La multitude parut attendrie, en voyant la reine comme mere, et 
les fureurs politiques s'apaiserent a cet aspect; ceux qui, la nuit 
mcme, avoient peut-6tre voulu Vassassiner, porterent son nom jus* 
qu'aux hues. Le peuple en insurrection est inaccessible d'ordiiuiire au 
rai*>nnement, et Ton nagit sur lui que par des sensations aussi rapides 
que les coups de l’61ectricit6, et qui se comtnuuiquont de niOme. Lcs 
masses soot, suivant les circonstances, meill cures ou plus man raises 
que les iridividus qui les composent ; mais, dans (juelque disposition 
qu’elles «oient, onnepeut les porter au crime comme a Ja vertu, qu'en 
faisan t usage d’une impulsi on naturell e. 

4 La reine* en sortant du balcon, s’approcha de nui mere, et lui 
dit, avec des sanglots 6touffes ; llsvont nous forcer , le rot et mot , d 
nous rendre & Paris, avec les teles de nos gardes du corps portees devant 
• nous aujiout de leurs piques . Sa prediction faiilit s’accomplir. Aimi 
la reine et le roi furent amenes dans leur capitale ! Nous rcvirmies a 
J’aris par une autre route, qui nous cloignoit de cet afIVeux spectacle : 
C* etoit a travel’s le bois de Boulogne que nous passames, et le temps 
etoit d’une rare beautG ; fair agitoit a peine les arbres, et le soleil 
avoit assez d’eclat pour ue laisser rien de sombre dans la campagno : 
aucun objet exterieur ne repondoit a not re tristesse. Combicn tie 
this ce contraste, entre la beaut# de la nature et les souftrances im- 
poseCs paries homines, ne se renouvolle-t-il pas dans 1c oours de la vie 1 
‘ Le roi se rendit a f hotel de ville, et la reine y mo nt.ru la presence 
d’esprit la plus remarquable. Le roi dit au mairc : Je virus avec 
plaisir au mil fry de ma bonne ville de Paris ; la reine ajouta: Kl avec 
cbfiftancc. Ce mot etoit heureux, bieii qubelas, i'evenement ne Bait 
pas justifie.* Le leml^mairi, la reine regut le corps diplomatique et 
les person nes de sa cour; elle ne pouvoit prononcer ime parole sans 
t|ue les sanglots la suffbquassent, et nous etions de memo dans I'im- 
possibilite de lui r#pondre. 

4 Quel spectacle en effet que cet ahcitm palais ;dc\s TiuIevies, aban- 
dohne depths plus d’uh siede par scs augustes hdtes j La vMuste des 
qbjets exterieurs agissoit sur 1 Imagination, et lafaisoit error dans les 
tbmps passes. Comme on #toit loin de prgvoiir rarrivee de la fam iil e 
rd^alb, 'tfds-peu dkppartemens 6tqibnt habitdiles, et k reuie hvoit 
obligee de faire dresser des fits de camp $our ses enfans, dans la 
chambre hiethe od die recevoit ; elle nous eh fit did exhusdy en a* 
j out ant I '^aus saver. que . e ne rnaitendois pas a venir icL 8a physlb* 
no tub Sioit belle et irrit.e; on nj phut foublier quoad- on Wvhir* 
I. 347-349. ; 
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It has always struck us as a singular defect in all the writers 
who have spoken of those scenes of decisive violence in the 1 
early history of the French revolution, such ns the 14th of July 
and this of the 6th of October, that they do not so much as at- 
tempt to explain^hy what instigation they were brought about — 
or by whom the plan of operations was formed, and the means 
for carrying it into execution provided. That there was con- 
cert ancl preparation in the business, is sufficiently apparent from 
the magnitude and suddenness of the assemblage, and the skill 
and systematic perseverance with which they set about accom- 
plishing their purposes* Yet we know as little, at this hour, of 
the plotters and authors of the mischief, as we do of the Por- 
teous mob. Mad* de S. contents herself with saying, that these 
dreadful scenes signalized 4 raven cm ei it des jacobins ; ’ but 
seems to’ exculpate all the known leaders of that party from 
any actua) concern in the transaction aud yet it was that 
transaction that subverted the monarchy. 9 

Then came die abolition of titles of nobility— the institution 
of a constitutional clergy— and the federation of 14th July 1790. 
in spite of die storms and showers of blood which we have al- 
ready noticed, the political horizon, it seems, still looked bright 
in die eyes of France. The following picture is lively— tand is 1 
among the traits which history does not usually preserve — and 
which, what she does preserve, certainly would not enable fu- 
ture ages to conjecture. 

"■■■ Les etrangers ne sauroient con ce voir le charme et Teclat taut 
vapte de la societc de Paris, s’ils n’ont vu la France que depuis vingt 
ans; mais on peut dire avec verite, que jamais cette societc n’a 6fc6 
fiussi brillante et aussi surieuse tout ensemble, que pendant Jes trois 
ou quatre premieres annees de la revolution, a compter de 1788 jus* 
qu’a la fin de 1791. Comme les affaires politiques 6toient encore, en* 
tre les mains de la premiere classe, toute la vigueur de la liberty et 
toute la grace de la politesse ancienne se reunissoifcnt dans les memes 
personnes. Les hommes du tiers etat, distingu£s par leqrs lumieres 
et Iqurs talens, se joignoient h cos gentilshonftnes plus fiers de leur 
propre merite que des privileges de leur corps ; et les plus liautes 
questions que t*drdre social ait jamais fait naitre 6toient trait£es pay 
lea esprit* les plus capables de les entendre et de les discuter. 

? de quj nuit aux agr£mens de la society en Angleterre, ce sont 
le^occupations et les int£rets d’un $tat depuis long-temps repr&eijh 
qui rendoitau coutraire la fronydise un peu super* 

; bi ' : Mais tout a coup la 

toiler 4 r^i^gance de raristocratie ; dans ' 
: temps, fart de parler sous toutes ses format 

les premieres annSes de 

v; : i> 0 !n« ' comme je Tai d&ja dit > v ^e#itsp^idn 
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pas un seul jour la libertf de la presse. Ainsi ceux qui souffroient 
de se trouver constamraent en min o rite dans Fassemblee, nvoient an 
znoins la satisfaction de se moquer de tout le parti contrairc. Leins 
journaux fliisoient de spirituels culembours sur les circonslances les 
plus importantes ; c’etoit rhistoire du mondc change en commence. 
Tel est partout le caract£re de 1’arist-ocratic ties cours. C’est la dor- 
mere fois, heias! que l’eaprit fran^oisc se soit montre dans tout son 
£clat, c’est la derniere fois, et a quelqucs epards aussi la premiere, 
que la societe de Paris ait pu donner l’id£e de cette communication 
des esprits superteurs entre eux, la plus noble jouissunce clout la na- 
ture humaine soit capable. Ceux qui out vecu dans ce temps no 
sauroient 6*einp&clier d’avouer qu’on n’a jamais vu ni tant de vie ni 
tant d’esprit nulle part ; Ton pcut juger, par la foule d' homines de 
taigns que les circonslances developperent alors, ce que seroient les 
Francois s*ils etoient appeles a se meler des affaires publiques dans la 
route tracee par une constitution sage et sincere. ’ 1. 383—386. 

Very soon after the federation, the King entered into secret 
-communications with Mirabeau, and expected bv his means, apcl 
those of M. Bouille and his army, to emancipate himself from 
the bondage in which he was held. The plan was, to retire to 
Campiegnc; and there, by the help of the army, to purify the 
Assembly, and restore the royal authority. Mad. de S. says, 
•that M4rabeau insisted for a constitution like that of England; 
but, as ah armed force was avowedly the organ by which he 
was to act, one may be permitted to doubt, whether he could 
seriously expect this to be granted. In the mean time, the po- 
licy of the King was to agree to every tiling ; and, as this appear- 
ed to M. Nccker, who was not in the secret, to be an unjusti- 
fiable abandonment of himself and the country, he tendered his 
resignation, and was allowed to retire — and then followed the 
death of Mirabeau, and shortly after the flight and apprehen- 
sion of the King — the revision of the constitution — and the dis- 
solution of the constituent assembly, with a self-denying ordi- 
nance, declaring, lhat none of its members should be capable of 
being elected into thq next legislature. 

There is an admirable chapter on the emigration of 1791 — 
that emigration, in the spirit of party and of boh ton, which at 
once exasperated and strengthened the party who ought to have 
been opposed, and irretrievably injured a cause which was worse 
than deserted, when foreigners were called in to support it. 
Mad. de S. is decidedly of opinion, that the Nobles should have 
staid, and resisted what was wrong,— or submitted to it. * Mai» 
y ils ont trouve plus simple d'invoquer^ la gendarmerie JEu- 
f ropeenne, afin de mettre Paris a raison./ The fate of the 
country, which ought to have been their only concern, was aM 
ways a secondary object, in their eves, to the triumph of 




own opinions—* ils Font voulu com me iin jrtloux sa maitres.se— 

* fid ell e au morte, ’—and seem rather to have considered them- 
selves as allied to all the other nobles of Europe, than as cotm- 
trymen to the people of France. 

The constituent assembly made more laws in two years than 
the English parliament had done in two hundred. The succeed- 
ing assembly made as many— with this difference, that while the 
former aimed, for the most part, at general reformation, the last 
were all personal and vindictive. The speculative republican* 
were for some time the leaders of this industrious body ; — and 
Mad. de S., in describing their tone and temper while in power,, 
has given a picture of the political traceability of her country- 
men, which could scarcely nave been end u red from a strange j. 

* Aucun argument, aucune inqui tude n'etoient cccmtcs par sc.*# 
chefs ; ils repondoient aux observations de la sagesse, et de la sag-case 
disinter essee, par un sourire moqueur, symptdme do Taridite qui re- 
sult? del'amour-propre on sYpuisoit i leur rappeicr les cjrcdrigtances, 
et f leur en deduire les causes ; on passoit tour a tour de la ,tii*orie 
a ^experience, et de l’experiencc a la theorie, pour icur en montrer 
ridentite ; et, s’ils consentoient a repondre, ils nioient les faits ies 
plus authentiques, et combattoient les observations les. plus evi- 
dentes, en y opposant quelques maximes communes, hien # quVx- , 
prim^es avec Eloquence. Ils se regardoieufc entre eux, counne s'ils 
avoient 6te seuls dignes de s ’entendre, et s’encourageoient par 1’idee 
que tout etoit pusillanimity dans la resistance a Icilif maniere de voir. 
Tels sont les signes de Fesprit de parti cbez les Francois: le dedain 
pour leurs adversaires en est la base, et le dedain s’ oppose toujours a 
la connoissance de la verite. ’ — ‘ Mais dans les debuts politic] nes, * 
she adds, 4 ou la masse d’une nation prend part, il n’y a que la voix 
des evenemens qui soit entendue; les argutuens n’ in spirent que le de- 
sir de leur r£»pondre. * 

The King, who seemed for a time to have resigned himself 
to his fate, was roused at last to refuse his assent to certain bru- 
tal decrees against the recusant priests— and His palace and his 
person were immediately invaded by a brutal mob — and he was; 
soon after compelled -with all his family to assist at the annSver- 
sairy ofthc I4*tli July, where, except the plaudits of a few cbii- 
eyeiry diing wo$ dark and menacing. The ibl lowing few 
iines app^nr to us excessively touching. 

.caractere de. Louis XVI, ce caractere de martyr qu’ii 
supporter ainsi une pareiiie situation. Sa 
: . eon avoient queique chose de partjcuf; ' 

soubaiter ; plusde : ^n-/'. 

; ' istiffes bit diuis ce moment de roster en tout le 

so. tete poudree au milieu de ces 
f. ; sox* luxbit, eiiopre brode comme ;r?$8pr^ 
m : wi. cosfcuirie ; des 5 gens, du people qui se pressoient autpur 
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de lui. Quand il monta les degres de I'autel, on crut voir la victime : 
sainte, s’offrant volontairerrtefct en sacrifice. II rcdescemlit ; et, tra- 
• versant de nouveau les rangs en desordrc, il revint s’asscoir aupres de 
la reine et de ses enfans. Depuis ce jour, le peuple ne Pa plus revu 
que sur l’echafaud. * II. 54, 55. 9 

Soon after, the allies entered France; the King refused to take 
shelter in the army of M.-dc la Fayette at Conipiegue. His 
palace was stormed, and his guards butchered, on the 10th of 
August He was committed to the Temple, arraigned, and 
executed ; and the reign of tefror, with all its unspeakable atro- 
cities, ensued. 

We must pass over much of what is most interesting in the 
book before us ; for we find, that the most rapid sketch we can 
tra8e, would draw us into great length. Mad. de S. thinks 
that the war was nearly unavoidable on the part of England ; 
and, after a brief character of our Fox and Pitt, she says, 

‘ Il njest pas necessaire de decider entre ees deux grands hommes, 
et personne ifoscroit se croire capable d'un tel jugement. Mais la 
pensee salutaire qui doit resulter des discussions sublimes dont le 
parlement anglois a 6t§ le theatre, cost que le parti minister i el a 
toujours eu raison, quand il a combattu le jacobinisme et le despotis- 
iine militgure ; mais toujours tort et grand tort, quand il s’est fait Pen- 
nemi des principes liberaux en France. Les membres de Popposi- 
tion, au contraire, ont d6vie des nobles fonctions qui leur sont attri- 
butes, quand ils ont defendu les homines dont les forfaits perdoient 
la cause de Pespece humaine ; et cette mtme opposition a bien me- 
ritt de Pavenir, quand elle a sou ten u la genereuse elite des amis de 
la liberte qui, depuis vingt-cinq ans, se devoue a la haine des deux 
partis en France, et qui n’est forte que d'une grande alliance, celle 
de la verite. * II. 105, 106. 

• 4 II pouvoit tire avantageux toutefois a PAngleterre que M. Pitt 
fut le chef de Petat dans la crise la plus dangereuse ou ce pays se 
soit trouve ; niais il no Petoit pas moins qu’un esprit aussi ttendu 
que celui de M. Fot soutint les principes malgre les circonstances, 
et sut preserver les dieux penates des amis de la iibertt, au milieu de 
Pincendie. Ce n'est Jfbint pour contenter les deux partis que je les 
loue ainsi tous les deux, quoiqu’ils aient soutenu des opinions tres- 
oppostes. Le contraire en France devroit peut-dtre avoir lieu; les 
factions diverses y sont presque toujours egalement blamabJes ; mats 
dans un pays fibre, les partisans du ministore et les membres de Pop- 
position peuvent avoir tous raison u leur maniere, et ils font souvent 
chacun du bien scion l’tpoque ; ce qui importe seulement, cost de 
m pas prolonger le pouvoir acquis par la lutte, apres que le danger 
est passe. ’ IL 113. • ' 

There is an excellent chapter on the excesses of the partier 
aiid the people of France at this period; which the rel^r| Jo 5 
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the eudden «ex® 9 peration of those principles of natural hostility 
by which the high and the low are always in some degree ac- 
tuated^ and which are only kept from breaking out by the mu- 
tual concessions which the law, in ordinary times, exacts from 
both parties. TJie law was now annihilated in that country* 
and the natural antipathies were called into uncontrolled acti- 
vity; the intolerance of one party having no longer any check 
but the intolerance of the other. 

4 Une sorte de furcur s est emparde des pauvres en presence dee 
riches, et les distinctions nobiliaires #joutant a la jalousie qu’inspire 
la propriety, le people a 6te her de sa multitude; et tout ce qui fait 
la puissance et V^clat de la minorite, ne Lui a paru qu’une usurpation* 
Les gerrnes de ce sentiment ont existe dans tous les temps ; mais on 
n’a senti trembler la society humaine dans ses Amdemens qu’a fe- 
poque de la terreur en France : on ne doit point s T 6tonner si cet abo- 
minable fleau a laiss6 de profondes traces dans les esprits, et la seule 
reflexion qu'on piiisse se permettre, et que le reste de cet ouvrage, 
3*&Rp£re, confirmera, e’est que le remede aux passions populates n’est 
pas dans le despotisme, mais dans le r&gne de la loi. 

‘ Les querelies des patriciens et des plebeiens, la guerre des escla- 
ves, celle des paysans, celle qui dure encore entre les nobles et les 
bourgeois, toutes ont eu 6galement pour origine la difficult^ de main- 
tenir la Boci£t6 humaine, suns desordre et sans injustice. , L-‘6 hom- 
ines ne pourrment exister aujourd hui ni separcs, ni reunis, si le re- 
spect de la loi ne s’etablissoit pas dans les t£tea : tous les crimes nai- 
troient de la society memo qui doit les prSvenir. Le pouvoir abstrait 
des gouvernemens representatifs n’irrite en rien Torgueil des hommes, 
et e’est par cette institution que doivent s’ eteindre ies flambeaux de* 
furies. Ils se sent allumes dans un pays od tout etoit amour-propre, 
et Tamour-propre irrite, chez le peuplc, ne resseuible point a nos 
nuances fugitives; e’est le besom de dormer la most. 

* Des massacres, non moins affreux que ceux de la terreur, ont 
* to commis au nom de la religion ; la race humaine s’est epuisee pen- 
dant plusieurs siecles en efforts inutiles pour contraindro tous le* 
hommes Ala m£me croyance. Un tel but ne pouvoit fctreatteint, 
et fid^e la plus simple, la tolerance, teile que Guillaume Penn l’a 
profess£e, a banni pour toujours, du nord de rftmerique, le fanatisme 
doolie midi k fet6 Taffreux theatre. 11 en est de memedu fanatisme 
politique ; la liberty seule peut le calmer. Apres un certain tempi. 


Augereau with an ariiiecL^ 
; arrest, certnm of tlicir 


ventes ne seront plus contestees, et i on panera ues yteiues 
institutions comme des anciens systemes de physique, entierement 
fal». r ■ II.. I1.S-11S- 

to say ^ or of;the,suc-: ? 

army ; but ilis im^ 
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bers. This step Mad. d©S. considers as the beginning of that 
system of military despotism which was afterwards carried so 
• far ; and seems seriously to believe, that, if it had not been ad- 
opted, the reign of law might yet have been restored, and die 
usurpation of Bonaparte prevented. To us i^ seems infinitely 
more probable, that the Bourbons would then have been brought 
back without any conditions— or rather, perhaps, that a civil 
war, and a scene of far more sanguinary violence would have en- 
sued. She does not dispute that the royalist party was very 
strong in both the councils; but seems to think, that an address 
or declaration by the army would have discomfited them more 
becomingly than an actual attack. We confess we are not so 
delicate. Law and order luid been sufficiently trod on already, 
bytthe Jacobin clubs and revolutionary tribunals ; and the bat- 
talions of General Augereau were just as well entitled to domi- 
neer as the armed sections and butchering mobs of Paris.. There 
was no longer, in short, any sanctity or principle of civil right 
acknowledged ; and it was time that the force and terror which 
had substantially reigned for three years, should appear in their 
native colours. They certainly became somewhat less atrocious 
when thus openly avow ed. 

t We come at last to Bonaparte — a name that will go down to 
postcrify, and of whom it is not yet clear, perhaps, how poste 
rity will judge. The greatest of conquerors, in an age when 
great conquests appeared no longer possible — the most splendid 
of usurpers, where usurpation had not been heard of for centu- 
ries — who entered in triumph almost all the capitals of Conti- 
nental Europe, and led, at hurt; to his bed, the daughter of her 
proudest sovereign — who set up kings and put them down at hi* 
pleasure, and, for sixteen years, defied alike the swords of his 
foreign enemies and the daggers of his domestic factions. This 
is a man on whom future generations must yet sit In judgment: 
but the evidence Ijy which they are to judge must be transmitted 
to them by - his contemporaries. Mad. do S. has collected 
great deal of this cadence; and has reported it, we think, an 
tW whole, in n tone of great impartiality. Her whole talents 
seem to be roused and concentrated when she begins to speak' of 
this cxtraordinarv.inan ; and much and ably as his -character 
has been lately discussed, we do think it has never been half so 
well described as in the volumes before us. We shall venture 
on a pretty long extract, beginning with the account of their 
/first interview ; for oti this, as on most other subjects, Mad. tie 
S. has the unspeakable advantage of writing from her own 
fervation. After uientioning the great popularity "he had ; 
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<juired by hia victories in Italy, and the peace by which he had 
secured them at Campo Formio, #h©.:Says~- 
, ‘ C’est avec ce sentiment, du moms, que je le vis pour la premiere*, 
fois u Paris. Je ne trouvai pas de paroles pour luirepondre, quand 
ft vint h moi me dire qu’il avoit cherche m m pere a Coppet, et quit 
regrettoit devoir passe en Suisse sans le voir. Mais> lorsque je fug 
un peu remise du trouble de l’admiration, un sentiment de crain te 
tres-prononc * lui succeda* Bonaparte nlors n’avoit aucune puiS- 
Sdnce ; on le croyoit meuie assez menace par les soup^ons ombrageux 
du directoire; ainsi, la crainte qu’il inspiroit n’etoit causee que par 
le singulier effet de sa personne sur presque tous mix qui l'ap- 
prochent. J’avois vu des hommes tres-dignes de respect, j’avois vu 
aussi des hommes f roces: il n'y avoit rien dans I’impression que Bo- 
naparte produisit sur moi, qui put me rappeler ni les uns ni les autre*. 
J’aper^us assez vite, dans les differentes occasions que j'eus cte le 
rencontrer pendant son sGjour & Paris, que son caractere ne pouvoit 
^tre defini par les mots dont noiis avons coutume de nous servir ; ‘il 
n’etoit ni bon, ni violent, ni doux, ni cruel, a la fa<;on des individus 
a nous connus. Un tel fctre n’ayant point de pared, ne p^uvoit ni 
ressentir, ni faire 6prouver aucune sympathie: e’etoit plus ou moins 
qu’un homme. Sa tournurc, son esprit, son langage sont empreints 
d’une nature etrangere, avantage de plus pour subjuguer les Fran- 
cois, ainsi que nous l’avons dit ailleurs. 

* Loin de me rassurer en voyant Bonaparte plus souvcnt,«il m’inti^ 
midoit toujours davantage. Je sentois confinement qu’aucune emo- 
tion de coeur ne pouvoit agir sur lui. Il regarde une creature hu- 
maine comrne un fait ou counne une chose, mais non com me un sem- 
blable. Il ne hait pas plus qu’il n airne; il n’y a que lui pour lui j. 
tout le reste des creatures sont des cbiffres. La force de sa volonte 
consists dans rimperturbable calcul de son 6goi‘sme; c’est un habile 
joueur d’ecbecs dont le genre humain est la partie adverse qu’il se 
propose de faire 6chec et mat. Ses succes tiennent autant aux qua- 
lity qui lui manquent, qu’aux talens qu’il possede. Ni la piti6, ni 
1’attrait, ni la religion, ni I’attachement a une idee qttelconque pe 
sauroient le detourner de sa direction principale 4 II est pour son ih- 
teret ce que le juste doit £tre pour la vertu; si le but etoit bon, sa 
perseverance seroit belle. */ 

‘ Cheque fois que je I’entendois parler, j’£tois frapp^e de sa supe- 
riority; elle n’avoit pourtant aucun rapport avec ceil e des homme* 
instyult* et cuitiv^s par i’etude ou la society, tels que 1’Angleterre^t 
la France peuvent en offrir des exemples. Mais ses discours indi- 
quoient le tact des circonstances, comme le chasseur a celui de sa 
prpie. Quelquefois U racontoit les faits politiques et militaires de sa 
y& j&’wjife fa$pn tr^s-int^rempte; it avoit rofcme, dans les rfefcs qui 
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ironioprofonde h laquelle rien de grand ni de beau, pas me me sa pro* 
pre gloire , ne pouvoit echapper ; car il mepmoit la nation dont it 
• vouloit les suffrages, et nufie 6tincelle d'enthousiasme ne se meloit a 
son besoin d'etonner Fespece huniaine. 

* Ce fut dans Fintervalle entre le retour de Bonaparte et son de- 
part pour FEgypte, c’est-a^dire, vers la fin de 1797? que je le vis plu- 
sieurs fois a Baris r et jamais la difficult^ de rcspirer que j’eprouvoi* 
en sa presence ne put se uissiper. J’etois un jour a table entre lui et 
l’abl>6 Sieyes: singuliere situation, si j’avois pu prcvoir Favenir! 
J’examinoisavec attention la figure de Bonaparte ; vnais cliaque fois 
qu'il decouvroit en moi des regards observateurs, il avoit Fart d’oter 
i. ses yeux toute expression, comme s’ils fussent devenus de marbre. 
Son visage etoit alors immobile, excepte un sourire vague qu il pla- 
^oit sur ses levres a tout hasard, pour d6router quiconque voudroit 
observer les signes exterieurs de sa pensee. 

4 Sa figure, alors maigre et pale, 6toit assez -agreable ; depuig, il 
cgt engraisse, ce qui lui va tr£s-mal ; car on a besoin de croire un tel 
homme tourmente par son caractere, pour tolerer un peu que ce ca- 
racttyre &sse tellement souffrir les autres. Comine sa stature est pe- 
tite, et cependant sa taille fort longue, il etoit bcaucoup mieux & 
cheval qu’a pied ; en tout, c’est la guerre, et sculement la guerre qui 
lui sied. Sa manure d’etre dans la soci6te est genee sans timidite; 
il a quelque chose de dedaigneux quand il se contient, et de vulgaire, 
•quatid i^se met a Faise; le dldain lui va mieux, aussi ne s’en fait-il 
pas faute. 

* Par une vocation nattirelle pour l’etat de prince, il adressoit <16j£ 
des questions insignifiantes a tous ceux qu on lui pr&scntoit. Etes- 
vous marie? demandoit-il a Fun des convives. Combien avez-vou* 
d’enfans? disoit-il a Fautre. Depuis quand £tes-vous arrive? Quand 
partez-vous? Et autres interrogations de ce genre qui etnblissent la 
«uperiorit& de celui qui les fait sur celui qui veut. bien se Jaisser ques- 
tionner ainsi. Il se plaisoit deja dans Fart d’embarrasser, en disant 
des chpses ddsagrtables : art dont il s’est fait depuis un systemc, 
comme de toutes les matiieres de subjuguer les autres en les avilissant, 
11 avoit pourtant, u cette epoque, le desir de plaire, puisqu’il renfer- 
moit dans son esprit le projet de renverser le directoire, et de se 
mettre a sa place ; mais, malgr6 cc desir, on cut dit qu’d Finverse du 
propbdte, il maudissoil involontairement, quoiqu’il cut Fintention de 
b6nir. 

. ‘ Je Fai vu un jour s’approcher d’une Fran$oise tres-connue par sa 
beaute, son esprit et la vivacity de ses opinions ; il se p!a$a tout droit 
devant elle comme le plus roide des g6n6raux allemands, et lui dit : 
Madame* je riaime pas que les femmes se melent de politique. ** Vous 
44 apei raison, general, • lui r£pondit-ciIe : 44 mais dans m pays ofy on 
' ■^^ur^citipe fa fete, ilest ndtutel quelles tderderme de smoir pdtirqtfai^ 
Bonaparte alors ne repliqua rien. C’est un ht>mme que la 
veritable apaise ; ceux qui ont souffert son despotittne, doiVent ;d*i|| 
autant accuses que lui-mime. * IJ. • i;.,. : 
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Tlie following little anecdote is every way characteristic. 

| f 0n soir il parloit avec Barras de eon ascendant sur les peuples 
italiens, qui avoient vouiu le faire due de Milan et roi d’ltalie. Man ' . 
je ne peme , dit-il, ^ rien de semblaUe dans aucun pay*. “ Vousfaites 
" bi n dr ny pap songer en France , '■ r6pond*t Barras ; “ car, si le 
u directmre vous envoy oit domain au Temple t if ?’ y auroit pas quatro 
** personnel qui sy npposamnt. ” Bonaparte itoit assis sur un cahap6 
a c^tCrdc Barras; a ces paroles il s’61am;a vers la cheminee, n’etnnt 
pas roaitre de son irritation ; puis, reprenant cette espdee de calme ap- 
parent dont les liommes les plus pas&ionnesparmi les habitans du Midi 
*ont capable*, il declara qu’il voiiloit Atre charg6 d’une expedition 
militaire. Le directoire lui propose la descents en Angleterre ; il alia 
visiter les c6t.es; et reconnoissant bient6t que cette expedition 6toit 
insens6e, il revint decide a tenter la conqudte de TEgypte. ’ II. 207, 

e 


We must add a few miscellaneous passages, to develop a lit- 
tle farther this extraordinary character. Mad; de S. had a loilg 
conversation with him on the state of Switzerland, in which he 
seemed quite insensible to any feelings of generosity. * \ 

‘ Cette conversation, ’ however, she adds, ‘ me fit cependant con- 
cevoir l'agrfiment qu’on peut lui trouver quand il prend fair bonhom- 
me, et purle cornme d'unc chose simple de lui-meme et de ses pro- 
jets. Get art, le plus redoutable de tous, a captive beaucoup de gens. ( 
A cette merne 6poque, je revis encore quelqucfois Bonaparfe en so- 
ciety et il me parut tou jours profonderaent occupe des rapports qu’il 
vouloit 6tablir entre lui et les mitres hommes, les tenant a distance 
on les rapprochant de lui, suivant qu’il croyoit se les attadier plus 
Surement. Quand il se trouvoit avec les directeurs surtout, il craig- 
tfoit d’avoir fair d’un general sous les ordres de son gouvernement, 
et il essay oit tour a tour dans ses manieres, avec cette sorte de supe- 
rieurs, la dignitC* ou la familiarite ; mais il manquoit le ton vrai de 
1; une et de l’autre. G’eet un horonie qui ne sauroit etre naturel que 
daps le commandement. ’ II. 211- > ; 

■/ Quelques personnel out cru que Bonaparte avoit une grande iti- 
struction sur tyusles sujets, parce qu’il a fait a c cet Igard, cornme a 
tant d’autres, usage de son charlatanism?. Mais comme il a peu lu 
dans sa vie, il ne sait que ce qu’il a recueilli jtor la conversation. Le 
* " wn vniis disc, sur un sujet quelconque, une •< 

n.H»W U 

la veille ; mais, Tinstant aapre», 
wdt pas ce que tous les gens instructs out appris < 

following ranark relates rather to the French nation 

1 SH Conversation avec le Mufti dans la pyramide de ChGops de- 
% Parisians, pai^qu'elte^ 
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qui les*c&ptiveqf : on certain g£nre de grandeur, et *de la moquerie 
tout enaemMe. bien nises d’etre 6mu«, et de rtre 

• da ce qn'ih mti Tm irs; Ttf chitrlntanisme leur plait, et iis ament vo* 
Ion tiers a sc tromper eux-r.^mcfi, pourvu qu‘il leur soit pennis, toujk 
en.'fee comluisant coniines des dupes, de montrer par quel ques bon 
mots q«e pourtant jla ne le sent pas. * II. 

On his return from Egypt it was understood by everybody 
that he was to subvert tlui "existing constitution. But lie passed 
Jive weeks at Paris in a quiet and apparently undecided way — 
and, with all this study, acted his part very badly alter all. No- 
thing can he more curious than the Following passage. When he 
had at last determined to put down the Directory,— 

* Il <se rewdit & la hstre <lu conseil des anciens, et voulut les en- 
trniqcr en'leur parlaut avec chaleur et avec noblesse; ipais il ne sait 
pas s’exprimer dans le lungage soutenu ; ce nest que dans la conver- 
sation familiere que son esprit mordant et decide se montre a son 
{Wantage : dVillenrs, comine il n‘a d'enthousiasme veritable sur aucun 
sujet, il ji’est Eloquent quo dans 1 ’injure, et rien ne lui etoit plus 
difficile que de s’astreindre, en im]>rovisant, au genre de respect qu’il 
fattt pout une assemble® qu’on veut convaincre. Il essaya de dire an 
conseil d£s anciens : Je w* le dim de In guet re et de la fortune, suivez- 
tnou Mais il se servoit de ces paroles pompeuses par embarras, a la 
place de Relies qu’il auroit aiine leur dire : Vans elcs tvus den wise rabies, 
et je volts for at fitsfUer si vans ne m'obewcz pas . 

4 Le 19 brumaire, il arriva dans le conseil des cinq cents, les brais 
crois^s, avec un air tres-sombre, et suivi de deux grands grenadiers qui 
protegeoient sa petite stature. Les deputes appe16s jacobins pous- 
serent <Ies hurlemeus en le voyant entrer dans la salle ; son frere Lu- 
cs en, bien heureusetnent pour lui, £tuit alors president; il agitoit en 
vain la Sonnette pour rotablir Fordre ; lea cris de trailre et tfusurpa- 
ieur se faisoient entendre de toutes parts; et Fun des deputes, com- 
patriote do Bonaparte, le corse AreUo* s’approcha de ce gtmt-ral et le 
secoua forteraeikt par le collet de son habit. On a suppose, mais sans 
fbndement, qu’il avoit un poignard pour le tuer. Son action cepen* 
dent effraya Bonaparte, et il dit aux grenadiers qui Potent ac6t<$ de 
lui, ew laissant timber sa tele sur I'epawe de Tun d'eux ; Tircz-nsoi did ! 
Les grenadiers Fenlevefont du milieu des deputes quirentouroieHt, 
ils le pfrrterent hors de la salle en plein air ; ct, dds qu’il y fut, sa pre- 
sence d’esprit lui revint. Il monta a cheval a Finstant mGme : et, par- 
courant les rangs de ses grenadiers, il les determina bient6t a ce qu’il 
vouloit deux. Dans cette circonstance, comme dans beau coup 
d’autres, on a remarque que Bonaparte pouvoit se troubler quand uu 
autre danger que celui de la guerre ftoit en face de lui, et quelques 
persoimes en ont conclu bien ridiculement qu r ilmanquoit do. courage* 
Certee cm ne peut nier son* audace ; mais, comme H ifest riea, 
infoie brave, d’une fa^on g£ncreuse, il s’ensuit qu’il ite s ’expose - 

que quand cehi peut etre utile* 11 seroit trcs-fachc .d’etre tu^, pard|i! 
que e’est un revers, et qu’il veut en tout du succ^s ; il en mmi auwyi, 
roL. xxx. no. 60. X 
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fache, pare© que la mort dtfplait a son imagination :•■ mais il n’hesite 
pas a hasarder & vie, lorsque, siivant m manicre 4jt voir, la partie 
vaut le risque de Fenjeu, s’il est peroris de s’exprinier ainsi. IL* 
p, 240-242. 

. Although lie failed tluis strangely in the theatrical part of the 
business, the suWantial part tv ns effectually done. He sent in a 
column of grenadiers with fixed bayonets at one end of the hall, 
and made them advance steadily to the other ; driving the un- 
happy senators, in their fine classical draperies, before them, 
and forcing them to leap out of the windows, and scamper 
'through the gardens in these strange habiliments. Colonel 
Pride’s, purge itself was^n^t half so rough in its operation. 

There was now an end, not only of liberty, but of republican 
tyranny; and ’the empire of the sword in the hand of one ipan, 
was substantially established. It is melancholy to think, but 
hi$tb*y shows it to be true, that the most object servitude.]* 
usually established at the dose of a long, and even generous 
struggle for freedom ; partly, no doubt, because despotism of- 
fers an image of repose to those who are worn out with con- 
tention, but chiefly because that military force to which all par- 
ties had in their extremity appealed, 'naturally' lends itself to 
the bud ambition of a fortunate commander. This it was which 
inode the fortune of Bonaparte. His answer to all rcnfbnstrau- 
ces was— * Vpulez vous que je vous livre aux Jacobins ? * But 
his true answer was, that the army was at his devotion, and that 
he defied the opinion of the nation. 

He began by setting up the Consulate : But from tile very 
first, says Mad. de S., assumed the airs and the tone of royalty. 

* Il prit les Tuileries pour sa demeure, et ce fufc un coup de partie 
que le choix de cettc habitation. On avoit vu la le roi de France, 
les habitudes inonarchiques y ctoient encore presences a tousles yeux, 
et il suffisoit, pour ainsi dire, de Jaisser faire les mu*s pour tout ri- 
tablir. Vers les demiers jours du dernier siecle, je vis entref le pre- 
mier consul dans le palais bati par les rois ; et quoique Bonaparte felt 
bien loin encore de la magnificence qifil a d£velopp£e depuis, Ton 
voyoit deja dans tout ce qui Fentouroit un eftipressement de se faire 
coitrtfaan a Torientale, qui dut lui persuader que gouverner la terre 
4toit chose bien facile. Quand sa voiture fut arrivee dans la court* des 


-HFiileta ouvrirent la portidre et prSdpiterent le marche- 
pied avec une violence qui sembloit dire que les choses physiques 
-%Uei-in^mes Ctoient insolentes quand dies retardoient un instant la 
.-leur/xnatltre. Lui ne tegaidoit ni ne remercioit personne, 
- le croire sensible aux hommages 
•£» montont Tescafier au milieu de la foule qui 
ritpbiiriesuivre^ ses yeux ne se portoient ni sur ancueob- 
• :j^|H80iwlsl en particulier : il y avoit quelque 
v ‘ dans mphy sionomic, et se* regards n\ 
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moient que ce qu’il lul convient touj ours de montrer, l’indiffisrence 
pour le sort, et le drdaiapbur les houimes. ’ II. 258,259. 

He had some raison, indeed, to despise men, from the speci- 
mens lie had mostly about him : For his adherents were chiefly 
deserters trom the rpyalist or the republican •party ; — the first 
willing to transfer their servility to a new dynasty, — the latter to 
take the names and emoluments of republican offices from the 
hand of a plebeian usurper. For a while he thought it prudent 
to dissemble with each ; and, witli that utter contempt of truth 
which belonged to his scorn of mankind, held, in the same day, 
the most edifying discourses of citizenship and equality to one 
set of hearers, mid of the sacred rights of sovereigns to another. 
He extended the same unprincipled dissimulation £o the subject 
of* religion. To the prelates witli whom he arranged his ccle*- 
brated Concordat , he spoke in the most serious manner of the 
truth and the awfulness of the Gospel ; and to Cabanis and the 
philosophers, h$ said, the same evening — c Savez vous ce que 

* e’est la Concordat ? G’est la Vaccine dc la Religion — dans ci.n- 
‘ quan te ans il n’y aura plus en France ! * He resolved, how- 
ever, to profit by it while it lasted ; and had the blasphemous 
audacity to put this, among other things, into the national cate- 
chism* approved of by die whole Gallican church: — £ Qu. 

* Que doit-on penser de ceux qui manqueroient a leur devoir 
‘ envers l’Enipcrcur Napoleon ? Answer. Qu’ils resisteroient a 

* l’ordrc etabli de Dieu lui-ineme — et sc rendroient digues de la 

* damnation eternelle i * 

With the actual tyranny of the sword began the more pitiful 
persecution of the slavish journals the wanton and merciless 
infliction of exile on women and men of letters — and the perpe- 
tual, restless, insatiable interference in the whole life and con- 
versation of every one of the slightest note or importance. The 
following passages are written, perhaps* with more bitterness 
than any other in the book ; but they appear to us to be sub- 
stantially just. . 

4 Bonaparte, Inrscfu’il disposoit d’un million dlidmiiies arm 6s, n'ea 
attachoit pas moins d ’importance a Tart de guider l’esprit public par 
les gaz. tt.es ; il dictoit souvent lui-meme des articles de journaux 
qu’on pouvoit reconnoitre aux saccades violentes du style ; on voyoit 
qu'ilauroit voulu mettre dans ce quil ecrivoit, des coups au lieu de 
mots. 11 a dans tout son 6tre un fond de vulgarity que le! gigantes- 
que de son ambition rnSme ne sauroit toujours cacher. Cen’est pan 
qu f il nesache tr£s-bien, un jour donu£, se montrer avec beaucoup 
oe convenance ; maisil nest d son aise qu€* dans le mfcpris l«Si 
autres, et, des-qu’il peut y reiitrer, il ay complain TouteMia 
tf&toit pas uniquement par gotit Ou’il se livroit a faire servir, dans tie* 
wtesjlu Moniteur, le cynisme de la revolution au jmaictisn de aa. 

. ‘ \ X2 V ' : ^ 
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puisfajicjc. II np penpettqit qu’u )ui $£tr? jacobin en France. II. 

* J<? fus hi premK-re femme que Bpnapafte exila ; mats bientot 
apres il en baimit itn grand nomhre, d'opinions oppose os. I)’ou ve- 
npit co luxe on fait 0 ne nicchuncet£, si ce n’ost cVutie Porte tie haine 
centre U}\\& les Stres intlepemluns ? Et eomme les femmes d’qne 
part, he ponvoient servir on rien ses d esse ins politique®, et que. de 
1'autre, dies etc/icnt moins acceasibles que les hommes aux craintes 
« 1 4 :ix psperilnfes clout le pouvoir est dispen«ateur, dies lui donnoient 
do i'hnmcur' pomnie (Lvs rebelled, et il sc plainoit a leurdiredes chase# 
hie. mantes et vuigsiircs. 11 haissoit n a tent l'esprit de chevalerie qu’il 
reeh? rchoit retjqnette: p’etoit faire un ciauvais choix par mi les an- 
ciennes tncciirs. II lui restoit aussi dc ses premieres habitudes pen- 
dant la revolution, itnc cerf.aiue antipathic jncobine contre la soeietp 
hriJJante do Fan's > sur Inquelle les femmes exergqicnt beau coup d'tt-y 
scehdant ; il redoutoit encilesl’urt de la plaisanterie, qui, 1’on doit en 
couvenir, appartrent parti culierement aux Franfoisei?. Si Bonaparte' 
avoit voulu wen tenir an super be role de grand general et de premier 
in agist rat de la rcpublique, il auroit plane de toufe la hauteur*du 
genie au -dossils clcs petite traits aceres de l’esprit de salon* Mais 
quand il avoit le dessein de se faire un roi parvenu, un bourgeois 
gentilhomine sur le Irene, il s’exposoit precisement a la moquerie du 
bon top, ct.il ne pouvoit la comprirner, comma il l’a fait, que par 
l’espiopnage et la terreur. * II. 303, 307. g 

1 II avoit plus quo tout autre lo secret de faire naitre co fro id 
ispleniunt qui rie lui prcAcntbit les hommes qu’un a un, et jamais re- 
tiriis. 11 ne vonioit pas qu’un soul individu cle son temps existat par 
lui-meme, qifon ss nuiriut, qu’ofi eut de la fortune, qu’on choisit un* 
stjjour, qu’on exert; at tm talent, qu line resolution quelconque se prit 
sans sa permission ; et, chose singuliere, il entroit dans les moindres 
details ties relations de Cliaque individu, de nmniere 'a rguuir I'empire 
du conquerant a une inquisition de commcnige, s’il est pen pi* cle 
s'exprinicr ainsi, et de tenir outre ses mains les tils les plus de lie# 
con une les ehaincs les plus fortes. - II. 310* 311. 

The thin musk of the Consulate was soon thrown off*— and 
the Emperor appeared in his proper habits. The following r:v 
Uiarkfr though not all applicable to the stun# period* appear to 
xm. to lie admirable, 


< Bonaparte avoit ln rhjstoite d’uite maniere confuse: peu accou^ 
tume a Tetud^^ il #0 rendoit beaucoup moins compte tie ce qu’il avoit 
ilpjptis dfifs l^cs livres, que de ce qu’il avoit vecueiUi par i’observation 
II n’en ttoit pas moins raste dans sa tete un certain 
AttiMtelpoMr- Chiixlem^gne,. pour leslois feodal^ et pour 
de 1’Orieut, qu’il^appiiqupit a tort ct a trayers, ne Hits 
servoit iiistantan^ment a sokijt 
citant, blamant, louant et ralappixapt eoaitp^ 
p^trlort nMiai <lcs Ueures en t^er i^s atV^c 

: n'est l 


ms involontaires qui ^kappent toujours dans des occa- 
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jiidtis ^rnl)'kb!66. Une chosesinguliere, c’fest que, dans !a ertriversa* 
tion, plusieurs officiers bonapartistes ont empvantc de leur chef cet 
Feroaque galimatias qat v£ri tablemen t ne signitie rien qu’u la tete de 
Irnit Gent mille honmies. * II. 332, 333. 

* II fif occuper la pi apart dcs charges de sa maison par des nobles 
de Fancien regime ; ii fiattoit aiusi In nouveile race on Id. meUmt aver 
hi vidie, et lui-meme aussi reunissant k*s vanites d*un parvenu aux fa- 
cultes gigautesques d’un .conqu?rant, ii aimoit les flatteries ties cour- 
tisans d’uutrcibis, parce qu’ils s’entendoient mieux a cut art que les 
jionimeti nouveaux, meme les plus empresses. Chaque this quYm 
gentilhosumr de 1‘anciemie cour rappeloit Fetiquette dii temps jnilts, 
proposoit une reverence de plus, une ctrtaine fax; on de f rapper a Ui 
ports de queique anti cl iamb re, une man i ere plus' ceretnoaieu.se de prer 
Miter une dcpeclie, de plicr une lettre, de Jn terminer pur telle ou 
telle ibnnule, il etoit acrueiili commie s’il avoit fait fibre des pr ogres 
4VJ bonhear de respect huruaino. Le code de F etiquette impbriale 
cst.le document le plus remarqtiable de la bassesse ii laquelk on pout 
rb*Iuir« Fespece hiiniaitie." v If. 331, 38.3. 

* Quaiul il y avoit quatre cents pbraomtes dans son salon, un 
Uveugle auroit pu s’y croire sent, taiil ie silence qu’on observoit etoit 
prafond. Led jnar£chuux de France, au milieu des fatigues de la 
guerre, au moment de la crisis d*uhe>afaillc, entroient dans ia ten to 
de Fempereur pour lui deroander scs ordivs, et it no leur etoit pas per- 
Uiis de s‘y iWfeeoir. Sa fainiile ne soufrroit pas mains que Its ctrangers 
de son despotisnie et de sa hauteur. Luciou a niieux aimer vivre pri- 
sonnier en Angleterre que regner sous les ordres de sopfrere. Louis 
Bonaparte, dont le earacterc est generalement estiuL, sc vit constraint 
par sa probite nieme, a renoucer h la couronue de Holland#; et, le 
croiroit-onH quand il causoit avec son frere pendant deux licures tcu$ 
ii tete, force par sa tuauvaise santb de s'appuycr peuibiement centre 
la muraiile, biapoleon ne lui offiroit pas une chaise : ii deuieuroit lui? 
Uicme debout, crainte que quel qu’un if cut Fidee de se familiarises 
assez aveC lui pour tsgsseoir en sa presence. 

* Le pern* qu’ii pausoit dans les derniers temps etoit telje, que per- 
sonae lie liii adressoit le preiiiier la parole stir ficn. Quelqucfois il 
s’entretenoit avec la plus grande simplicity au milieu tie sa cour, et 
<lUns sdli Cousdl d'etat. Il souffroit Ja contradiction, il y encourageoit 
hlfcme, quatid il s'agissoit de queijjtiims adrninisujiUves oil judicial res 
sans relation avee so a po avoir. Il l^Jloit voir idbrs r Fattendrissement 
do ceux auxquels il avoit rendu poiir un moment la njspiritibri fibre ; 
niais, quaod ie niaftre reparoissoit, on demandbit en vairi auk mitiistreii 
4fe' ]if&enrer un nqqiort A rertipereur cbfitre une mes.ul’e injuste.—Il 
^jinofi flioins les louatigcs vraies que %& flatteries ^efviles paice qiie, 
4&1S lps' uries, on n’auroit vu que ^biOberite, tandU 5 qiie % autnfe 
tdstdfent sOnbintoHtc. En gaieraf^ni a pfefer6 la puissance a Id 

f bjrfe ; car lactioh de la force ltd pialsolt trop lie# quM soccupa dL 
sur laquelle on rexdircer. * . Ilv 39f)-4QI . r ; 

orb sbitib fine' remaL|ii||i : :tiic bMeiibsS' of t!uw»d; 

Jkjiied cinployniei'.t and fliyoittk litttief Bciiupartc, abd luive sliicg 
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joineS^he party of the Ultras, and treated the whole revolution 
m an atrocious rebellion — and a very clear and masterly view of 
the policyby which that great commander subdued the greater 
part of continental Europe. But wc can afford no room now 
for any further account of them. As a General, she says, he 
was prodigal of the lives of his soldiers haughty and domineer- 
ing to his officers - and utterly regardless of the miseries he in- 
flicted on the countries which were the scenes of his operations. 
The following anecdote is curious ~ and to us original. 

4 On Ta via dans la guerre d’Autriche, en 1809, quitter Hie de 
Lobau, quand il iugeoit la bataiile perdue ; il traversa le Danube, 
fceul avec M. de Czemitchef, fun defc intrepides aides de camp dc 
I’empereur de ftussie, et le marechal Berthier. L'empereur leur dit 
Ussez tranquil lenient qu *aprh avoir gagne quarante bat mites , il it&ftit 
j>as extraordinaire d'en perdre unc ; et lorsqu'il fut arrive de l’autre 
C6t£ du fleuve, il se coucha et dormit jusqu’au lendemain matin , sans 
^Informer du sort de Farnriec franqoise, que ses generaux sauv&rcnt 
pendant son sommeil. ' II. 358. ° •* 

Mad. de S. mentions several other instances of this facility of 
sleeping in moments of great apparent anxiety. — The most re- 
markable is, that he fell fast asleep before taking the field in 
1814*, while endeavouring to persuade one of his ministers that 
he had no chance of success in the approaching campaign, but 
must inevitably be ruined ! 

She has extracted from the Moniteur of July 1810, a very 
singular proof of the audacity with which he very early pro- 
claimed his own selfish and ambitious views. It is a public let- 
ter addressed by him to his nephew, the young Duke of Berg, 
in which lie says, in so many words, ‘ N’oubliez jamais, que vos 

• premiers devoirs sont enversMoi — vbs seconds envcrsla France 

* — ceux envers Ifcs peuples que ie pourrois vous own tier, nevien- 
‘ nent qu’apres . 9 This was at least candid— and in his disdain 
for mankind a sort of audacious candour was 'sometimes alter- 
nated with his duplicity. 

* Unprinpipe glnSral, quel qu’il fut, deplaisoit 'a Bonaparte, com- 
me une uiaiscrie ou commc un ennemi. 11 n’ecoutoit que les consi- 
derations dti moment , et n’cxaminoit les chosee que sous le rapport de 
Ipur utility itnm^fiate; car il adroit voulu taettre le xnonde entier en 
renfe viag6r£ sur sa tete. Il n’Gtoit point sanguinaire, mais indifferent 
a la>ie des hommes. il ne la consideroit que comme un moyeh 
^ but, oa comme 'un obstacle h ^carter de sa route. 11 
pits ra&neaussi col^re qu’il a souvent naru i’fetre: il vouioit 
pOreler, afin de s^pargner le fait par la menace, 
nioyen ou- but; Vjiivolontaire ne se trouvoit mille 
hi dans le mal. v On pretend qu’il a dit: 

“ ' ’’ -/wrvdiJty ;|Je propos est vraiserablable, car 

a souvent assez m6pris$ : #ea auditeun pour se complaire 
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dans un genre de sinc^rk&^fn’est que de rimpudence.— Jamais ii 
. n'a cru aux sentimens exalt6e> soil (tansies individus, soit dans le^ na- 
tions ; il a pris fcxpression de ces sentimens pour de l’hypocrisie. ' II. 
391, 392. 

Bonaparte, Mad. de S. thinks, had no alternative but to give 
the French natiou a free constitution ; or to occupy them in 
war, and to dazzle them with military glory. He had not mag- 
nanimity to do the one, and he finally overdid the latter. Ills 
first great error .was the war with Spain ; his last, the campaign 
in Russia. AH that followed was put upon him, and could not 
be avoided. She rather admires his rejection of the terms of- 
fered at Chatillon; and is moved with liis farewell to his legions 
and their eagles at Fontainebleau. She feels like a French-’ 
wdlnan on die occupation of Paris by foreign conquerors ; but 
gives the Emperor Alexander full credit, both for the magnani- 
mity of his conduct as a conqueror, and the generosity of his 
sentiments on the subject of French liberty and independence. 
»She*ts quite satisfied with the declaration made by the King at 
St Qucn, and even with the charter that followed — though she 
allows that many further provisions were necessary to consolidate 
the constitution." All this part of the book is written with great 
i temperance and reconciling wisdom. She laughs at the doctrine 
of legitimacy, as it is now maintained ; but gives excellent reasons 
for preferring an abtient line of princes, and a fixed order of* 
succession. Of the Ultras, or unconstitutional royalists , as she 
calls them, she speaks with a sort of mixed anger and pity; a^. 
though an un repressed scorn takes the place of both, when she 
has occasion to mention those members of the party who were the 
abject flatterers of Bonaparte during the period of his power, 
and have but transferred, to the new occupant of the throne, 
the servility to which they had been trained under its late pos- 
sessor. 

* Mais ceux don* on avoit le plus^de peine u contenir l’indigna- 
tion vertueuse contre le parti de l’usurpateur, e’etoient les nobles ou 
leurs adherens, qui woient demande des places a ce memc usurpa- 
teur pendant sa puissance, et qui s’en 6toient s6pares bien nettement 
le jour de sa chute. L’enthousiasmc pour la I6gitimit6 de tel cham- 
belian de Madame mere, ou de telle dame d'ntour de Madame soeur, 
ne connoissoit point de bornes ; et certes, noils autres que Bonaparte 
avoit proscrits pendant tout le cours de sou regne, nous nous exa- 
minions pour savoir si nous n’avions pas 616 ses favoris, quand une 
quand une certaine delicatesse d’arne nous obligeoit a le d6fendr© 
contre les invectives de ceux qu'il avoit combl6s de bienfaits. ’ Hit 
107. "V 

Charles II. was recalled to the throne of his ancestors t>y |he 
voice of his people ; and vet that throne was shaken, and* with* $•’ 
in twenty-five years, overturned by the :irt)itrary coudnct qf tM^ 
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pcoppi btrt brci^®tt fold set it 

must thfo^fore be. still more nec<&£^> against 
arbitrary in ensures, and to*t:ike all possible step* &> secure the 
attachment of that people whose hostility' has so lately proved 
fatal. If he like domestic examples better, lie has that erf hi* 
own Henri IV. before him. That great and popular Prince at 
last found it neccaSary to adopt the religions creed of tlfo great 
tpajority of his people. In the present day, it h at least as ne- 
cessary for a less popular monarch to study and adopt their po- 
litical one. Some of those about him, we have heard, rather 
reconiitiehd the example of Ferdinand VII. ! But even the 
Ultra*, we think, cannot really forget, that Ferdinand, instead of 
having b#en restored by a foreign force, was dethroned by one ; 
that tneirl had been no popular insurrection* ami no struggle 
"for liberty ib Spain ; ana that, besides the army, lie had the 
priesthood On his side, which, in that country, is as omnipotent 
as in Prance it is insignificant and powerless for any political 
purposes. We cannot now follow Mad. do S. into the profound 
and instructive criticism she makes on the management pf af- 
fairs during Bonaparte’s stay at Elba; — though much of it U 
applicable to a later period— and though we do not remem -or 
to have met any where with so much truth told in so gentle a 
i&urner. 


Mad. de S. confirms what wo believe all well-informed per- 
sons now admit, that for months before the return of Bonaparte, 
the a ttempt was expected, and in some measure prepared for — by 
nil but the court, and the royalists by whom it was surrounded. 
When the news of his landing was received, they were still too 
foolish to be alarmed ; and, when the friends of liberty said to 
c iHi other, with bitter regret, 4 There is an end of our liber- 

* ty if he should succeed — and of our national independence 

* ir he should fail, ’—the worthy Ultras weht about, saying, 
it >yus the luckiest thing in the world, for they should now get 
properly rid of him ; and the King would *no longer he vex- 
ed with the fear of a pretender ! Mad. do »S. treats with deri- 
adon the idea of . Boneparte- being sincere in IrLs professions of 

bis resolution to adhere to the constitution 
fcfo after his return. She even maintains, that it 
^ tree constitution at such a crisis. If 
: ifc r my ; jtbti ndo necl . ; the Bourbons, nothing re-> 
invest the master' of that army with 
ifodto rise eh masse, till their borders wer& 
i^^;iny#dera.:;'i ' That they did not do so, only proves 

the country, or that “ 

ffplife Jk&rte hostile to Bonaparte. Nothing but a 
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ingof this could have liinde bi^ sabmit to concessions soafiba 
> -£> -hi* whole ‘ character uri$; the workl, says M^uLde 

8., so understood him* : ^ Q«ai]d il a nroaouce les mots tie lap 

* et Liberty l'Europe s’est rassuree: Kile a send quo cc n’ttmt 

* plus son uncien et terrible adversaire . 9 • 

She passes a magnificent encomium on the military gcniia$ 
and exalted character of our Wcliington ; but says he could 
not have conquered as he did, if the French had been led by 
one who could rally round him the affections of the people a* 
well as he could direct their soldiers. She maintains, that af- 
ter the battle, when Bonaparte returned to Paris, he had not die 
least idea of being called upon again to abdicate, but expected 
to obtain from the two chambers the means of renewing or ccn- 
tinuRig the contest. When he found that this was impossible, 
he sunk at once into despair, ami resigned himself without a 
struggle. The selfishness which had guided his whole circer, 
disclose^ itself in naked deformity in thu last acts of his public 
life. "He abandoned his army the moment he found that her 
could not lead it immediately against tire enemy— mid no sooner 
saw his own fate determined, than lie gave up all concern for 
that, of the unhappy country which his ambition had involved in 
inch disasters. He quietly passed by the caifip of his warrior^ 
on his way to the port by which he was to make his own escape 
— and, by throwing himself into the hands of the English, en- 
deavoured to obtain for himself the benefit of those liberal prin- 
ciples which it had been the business of his life to extirpate and 
discredit all ever the world. 

At this point Mad. de S. terminates somewhat abruptly her 
historical review of the events of the Revolution; and here, our 
' readers will tie happy to learn, we must stop too. There is halt' 
a volume more of tier work, indeed,— and one that cannot be 
supposed the least interesting to us, as it treats chiefly of the 
history, constitution, mid society of England. But it is for this 
very reason that we cannot trust ourselves with the examination 
of it. We have cve*y reason certainly to be satisfied with the 
account she gives of us ; nor can any tiling be moire eloquent 
and animating than the view she has -presented of the admirable 
mechanism and steady working of our constitution, and of it* 
ennobling effects on tlie character of all^ who live under it. 
We are willing to believe alt ' this tbo to ; though we «***■ 

certainly painted m beau. In 8otne part% however, wearemom 
' the notions she gives us df ^e French character* 

than flattered at the contrasted own. 

tabning the good receiHion that gefrtiemen in opposition to go- 
vernment sometimes meet widl tu e^ety, and the uari^it pos^ 
. v J$f§ they contrive t^ maintai^ she says, that nobody here would 
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thick of €ondoUng;> Mdth ; -a.- outofspower, or of 

receiving him ^ith less cordkllty^ ;$he notices also, with z t 
very alarpiing sort of iulinirimh^^/p%t.:&he, understood when in 
England, that a gentleman of the law had actually refused a 
situation worth 6000/. or 7000 Z. a year, merely because he did 
not approve of the ministry by whom it was offered ; and adds, 
that in France, any man who would refuse a respectable office, 
with a* salary of 8000 louis, would certainly be considered as 
fit for Bedlam : And in another place she observes, that it seems 
to be a fundamental maxi pi in that country, that every man 
must lmvc a place. Wc confess that we have some difficulty in 
reconciling these incidental intimations with her leading posi- 
tion, that the great majority of the French nation is desirous of 
a free constitution, and perfectly fit for and deserving of it! If 
these be the principles, not only upon which they act, but which 
they arid their advocates avow, we know no constitution under 
which they can be tree ; and have Ho faith in die power of any 
new institutions to counteract that spirit of corruption l>y which, 
even where they have existed the longest, their whole virtue is 
consumed. 

With our manners in society she is not quite so well pleased; 
though she is kind enough to ascribe our deficiencies to the, 
most honourable causes. In commiserating the comparative 
dulness of our social talk, however, has pot this philosophic ob- 
server a little overlooked the effects of national tastes and ha- 
bits— and is it not conceivable, at least, that we who are used tq 
it, may really have as much satisfaction in our own hum-drum 
way of seeing each other,, as our more sprightly neighbours in 
their exquisite assemblies ? In all this part of the work, too, 
we think wc can perceive the trapes rather of ingenious theory 
than of correct observation ; and suspect that a good part of 
the tableau of English society is rather a sort of conjectural 
sketch, than a copy from real life; or at least that it is u gorier 
ralization from a very few, and not very common examples. 
May we be pardoned too tor hinting, that** person of Mad. dq 
S*s great talents and celebrity, is by no means well qualified 
fi>r d|$covering the true tone and. character of English society 
from her own obseiwation j bodi bec^mse she was not likely to 
aee it in <i^^ imialler and more familiar assemblages in which 
It% seen to the mosf advantage, and because her presence mriet 
wbfey eflfett of imposing si lences on the modesfe 
^tndl to uzmatural clispl^ 

R; portion of her book which 

silence, is well worthy 

iriiSp;as. on th£ other parti ^||| 
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\ and would of itself be sufficient to justify us in ascribing tdHte 
Vhtmented author that perfection of masculine understanding, and 
female grace and acuteness, Which are so rarely to be met with 
► apart, and never, we believe, were before united. 


Art. II. Osscrvazioni Intormo alia Quest ione sopra la Oviginalita 
del Poema di Dante . Di F. Cancellieri. Roma, 1814. 

Observations concerning the Question of the Originality of the 
Poem of Dante . By F. Cancellieri. 

T ut limits of a late Number precluded us from entering, 
as fully as wa would have wished, into the suluect of 
Daftte. We resume it the more willingly, from our having 
just received a work, published two or three years ago in Italy, 

• out alifiofct unknown in England, having for its object to ascer- 
tain, whether this great poet was an inventor, or an imitator 
only. The continental antiquaries and scholars have eagerly 
laid hold of a manuscript, said to have been discovered about 
. the beginning of the present century, and affording evidence, 
according to some persons, that he had borrowed from others 
the whole plan and conception of his wonderful work. The 
question, indeed, is of ancient date ; and, long before such value 
had been set upon this manuscript, was so perplexed and pro- 
longed, as now to call for definitive elucidation. We trust we 
shall place our readers in a condition to decide it for them- 
selves. 

An extract, or rather a short abstract of an old Vision, writ- 
ten in Latin, appeared in a pamphlet published at Rome in 
1801, with an insinuation, that the primitive model of Dante's 

1 >oem had at length been discovered. Some reader of newpub- 
ications transmitted the intelligence of this discovery to a Ger- 
man journalist, who i^ceived it as of the utmost importance ; 
and from him, a writer in a French paper, (the Ptmicisie of 
• July 1809), transcribed, embellished, and diffused it over all 
Europe, through the medium of his universal language. Hav- 
ing nothing to do with politics, every body received it upon the 
faith of the author of the pamphlet, by whom alone the okt 
manuscript had been read; and it wa» immediately settled, 
among the wits aiid critic8of the day, that Dante was but the, 
versifier of the ideas of others. Mr Cameltieri, a professed 
black-letter scholar, and animated, no doubt, with a laudable 
j^forrcligion as well as literature, publWi#:! the Vision enr : 
: ; d||;|ni|514^ 'onthe return of bis holiness to Rome* He ac- 



it nv^th i&c 

tease sixty pages, preceded -that mttfrhef of pages 

Ills own remarks. In this ifinple dissertation, the miestion* 
however, is merely glanced at 5 — and cftl that its rentiers can 
make out with certainty is, that the learned author had select- 
ed this curious subject chiefly to astonish the world by hrs mul- 
tifarious erudition, in a book which might have been not inapt- 
ly entitled— 4 De rebus omnibus , et Ac (pAlmsAam aliis. 9 It toast 
be acknowledged, however, that, amidst the mibounded Va- 
riety of Iris citations, we meet with some things which it is 

Z eeable to know ; but they have so little to do with Dante; 

t we are really but little beholden to him on the present oc- 
casion; and have been obliged to refer to many other aiithcri- 
ties, in order to disentangle ourselves from the perplexities into 
triueft lie had brought us. *' . , 

Mb Canceftieri apprises tis that there existed two famous AU 
both monks of Monte- CUssino; — but he thought it irn- 
material to add, that fife first was one of the few monks to whom 
the Civilization of the world is not without obligations — lie having, 
iri the midst of the barbarism of the 1 1th century, written trea- 
tises upon logic, astronomy, and music. * Kis works probably 
contributed more to form the mind of Dante, than the Visions 
of -die other to form the plan of Ins poem. 

The latter Albcric was born about the year lfhO, soon after 
tlie death of the former. When in his 9th year, he fell sick', 
and remained in a lethargy for nine days. Whilst in this state, 
a dove appeared to him, and catching him by the hair lifted him 
up to the presence of Saint $cter, wlio, with two angels, con- 
ducted tlm child across Purgatory, and, mounting thence from 
planet to planet, transported him into Paradise, there to Con- 
template the glory of the blessed. His vision restored him to 
perfect health; — the miraculous cure was published to iho 
world ;--rthp monks received the child at Mbnte-Cassino :md, 
Because he repeated his vision tolerably well, and vrtui of a rich 
ikriiHy* they devoted him to Saint Benedict', before he had 
reached his l(Kh year. He liyed FroTn that time in constuut 
penitence, tasting neither flesh or whifc, arid never tCCaririg 
shoesfand diemonastery had ! Ihtif tlie glory of possessing a 
hVmg#mtj, whp,i)y hii vfrttjb, cOrifiririCthllic ueUbt tliat 

torir $$$ 'Paradlsb*'" ■' V. -? r ‘ 1 k 

the yimed ©fAlbcric reduced td'wfSt- 
'f&fe; ;<»f jilefo;; lefteml brethren,,' and, sortie 

lie himself, assisted" by the pen of Perer tlie' 
"Tare yet - remaining some historical nieces 
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C which cccn*ion(!iry the darkness of tlmt age. 

1 W e subjoin what he says pi his own words, f 

v ' If there existed but this one vision before the time of Dante, 
there might be some ground for presuming, thijt it suggested to 
him the idea of his pi>erp. But the truth is, thaj such visions 
abounded from the very earliest ages of Christianity. Saint Cy- 
prian hail visions,-- Saint Pcrpotua had visions, — *bnd both, with 
many others, were declared divine by Saint Augustine. The re- 
velations qf each turned upon the doctrine which each thought 
the host for -establishing She fnitlu Accordingly* the creed 
written fir the church pver which lie presided, by Saint Gre- 
gory Th^u Jim utrgns, whs dictated to him in a v ision by Saint 
John the Evangelist. But the* zeal of the early bishops was 
soon Jtplaced by the interested views of their successors. A- 
bout the 20th century, the great object was, to establish the 
dottl'iiie of Purgatory, in which the period of expiation was 
shortened in favour of souls, in proportion to the alms given 
•by their ITeirs to the Church. The monk Alberie describes 
purgatory w ith minuteness, and sees Hell only at a distance. 
All those visions, having the same object, resembled each o- 
tlior; and whoever will take the trouble to examine the lc- 
.gqjvds of the saints, and archives of the monasteries, will find 
hundreds, of the same epoch, and the same tenor. It may be 
said, that Dante either profited by all, or by none; but, if there 
be any one to which he can be supposed to be indebted more 
than another, it is the vision of an English monk, not named by 
any one that vve know, though told circumstantially by Mathew 
Paris. * The English monk, like the Italian, gives no descrip- 
tion of Hell, but, like Dante, describes his Purgatory as a 
mount the passage from Purgatory to Paradise, a vast gar- 
den* intersected bv delightful woods, as in our poet: Both had 
their visions in the holy week $ — both allot the same punishments 
to the same infamous crimes^ with some other points of resem- 
blance, whii*^ those who are curious may find in Mathew Paris. 
The vision related by that historian, suffices to give aa ide^pf 

* f Tauta usque in bodteroutp abstinenda, taata moraro gravitate 
p^let, pq^nas peceatoruip per^pxisse, etpertimuisse* e%gtorit*m 
nem quis duhitet ; Nnnenim carnem, nw9$f*zRh 
noii Awni, ab flip tempore usque mine, Deo aimtiente, assumpsit j 
€^c^rpp|tp pullo pepitus teuiPpre utitUr ; et sic, in tamo cordis, tic 

nunc inhodieniijm, in hoc 
C p^sever^t; ot Intercut vek . 

vnetuenda, ve! desideranck vidisse, etiamsi lingua taccrct vita Ip- > 
quei^, (De Viris ijju^tr. Cofin.) ■ . ‘ $ 

* Hist- A^^Ian. 110& i,;. ; ^.-: rv: 
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all the others ; and prov^^|i^, that there existed, at that? 
time, asyStematic style for wrirking, in this way, upon populqtj 
credulity. The English monk also had his vision immediately 
after a long und*dangerous malady, and in a fitate of lethargy 4 
and inanition* which lasted nine days, also followed by a mira- 
culous cure. ' 

It is sufficiently probable, that Dante had read the history of 
Mathew Paris, the historian having died before the birth of the 
poet; and still more probable, that he had read the vision of 
Alberic. The resemblance which we have pointed out between 
the visions of the two monks, and the infinity of other visions of 
the same kind, show that there was then established, in the po- 
pular bcliefji a sort of Visionary mythology, which Dante adopt-* 
cd in the «ame manner as the mythology of Polytheism had been 
adopted by Homer. Besides, the discovery of the manuscript 
of the Vision of Alberic, about which so much noise has Seen 
made fbjr the last eighteen years, really took place abput a cen- 
tury ago. It is mentioned, but without much stress, by Maz- * 
ziiclielli, Pelli, and Tiraboschi. # Mr Bottari was the first who 
confronted it with the poem of Dante, in the year 1753; and the 
vanity which turns the heads of so many erudite persons, when 
they make discoveries to their own infinite surprise, *nade hitn 
imagine he had discovered, in Dante, diverse close imitations of 
the manuscript. The following is one of his great instances. 
Dante calls the Devil 4 the great worm, ’ (Inferno, Cant. 31.), 
and therefore he must have copied from Alberic, who saw 4 a 
great worm that devoured souls.’ Monsignor Bottari was a 
prelate; the author of the pamphlet is a Benedictine abbot; Mr 
Cancellieri is a good Catholic, and all three are antiquarians. 
How has it escaped them, that die Devil is called 4 the serpent ' 
in the Scriptures, and that 6 worm 9 was constantly used for 4 ser- 
pent ’ by the old Italian writers ? Shakespeare indeed uses it in 
the same sense, in 4 Anthony and Cleopatra ; * and Johnson, in 
Jus note upon the passage, adduces a variety of other instances, 
inevhich the term was so employed. Another allied imitation 
is, that in Purgatory an eagle grasps Dante with his talon, him! 
raises him on nigh, in the same manner as Alberic had been * 
caught by the hair, and lifted up by a dove.— Here, too, three 
^ous per^ns haVe forgottett thelr Bible. In the two chap ters of 
Daniel, retained in the Vulgate, Habakkuk is thus caught and lift- 
; ; andthe.pr<mhetj& says, chap. viii. v. 3. * 

. the form ofan hand, and table : 

the earth and 

* Maxzuch. Scritt. It. vol. 1 . Manor. peg* 

. • Tmb? Storm, Ac. VoL 8 . h. ' 6 


* the heaven, and bronghf visions of God. * It is cer- 

tain that ingenuity and eru4iti^'wiil discover resemblances in^ 
things the most different from each other. In the passage of 
Sterne* 'which is so beautiful, so original, and so well known, of 
the recording angel washing out the oath with a Jear, we doubt 
not that Doctor Ferriar would have detected a plagiarism from 
Alberic, had that ingenious person seen the 18th section of die 
manuscript. We give an abstract of the passage, for the use of 
the Doctor’s next edition. ‘ A demon holds a book, in which are 
‘ written the sins of a particular man ; and an angej drops on it, from 
‘ a phial, a tear which the sinner had shed in doing a good action; 
c and his sins are washed out. ’ 

It is possible that Dante may have taken some ideas here 
and jliere from the Visions which abounded in his age. There 
are involuntary plagiarisms, which no writer can wholly avoid ; 
-T^jor much of what we think and express is but a liew com- 
bination of what we have read and heard. But reminiscences 
in great geniuses are sparks that produce a mighty flame; and 
if Dante, like the irionks, employed the machinery of visions, the 
result only proves, that much of a great writer’s originality may 
consist in attaining his sublime objects by the same means which 
others had employed for mere trifling. He conceived and exe- 
ftited thi project of creating the Language and the Poetry of 
a nation- — of exposing all the political wounds of his country — 
of teaching the Church and the States- of Italy, that the impru- 
dence of the Popes, and the civil wars of the cities, and the 
consequent introduction of foreign anus, must lead to the eter- 
nal slavery and disgrace of the Italians. He raised himself to 
a place among the reformers of morals, the avengers of crimes, 
and the asserters of orthodoxy in religion ; and he called to 
his aid Heaven itself, with all its terrors and all its hopes, in 
>yhiit was denominated by himself 

— — > the Sacred work, that made 
Both Heaven aifd Earth copartners in his toil. ’ 

II poem a sacro 

Al qual hn posto vfuno e Cielo e Terra . T Parad. Cant. 25. 

'^o explain how he executed his vast design, it appears to us 
indispensable that we should give a slight sketch of the political 
and religious state of Italy at the period when he wrote. 

" has described Europe, in the middle ages,as peo- 

bled Widv^lkves attached to the soil, who had no consolation 
but their Religion : And tliis ln'4eed,^|5, for many centuries, die 
. gniat instrument of good aiid concerns. 
The feudal lords were restrained fear of Hcsiven,— 

and the monarch had ho army that military arista-'" 

s The canon W 'Mi iS^pnly instrument by 




which justice could oppose tlmt iflstrumcjit was wield* 

c4',.««ly : 'by 'the --clergy, Thiiglp^'- 4 -' clrc^msto<^ was tire chief 
%mc!ation of the great ascendency of the Popes. A strong 
vemiing after justice and law instigated the people of *ltaly to 
become free ; wd the circumstances of the tliiies were such* 
that for their freedom they were indebted tp thy Church, Ro- 
fcertson, however,, as well as many others, copying after Ma* 
el|iavdlj> has erroneously user! beet t|ie misfortunes of the sue*' 
reeling generations to the authority usurped pver princes by 
f Gregory VII, The ill effects c^f ^Uat usurpation were not sen- 
sibly felt in Italy until a much |atcr period ; and the truth is* 
tfiat Italian liberty and civilisation were greatly promoted bv it 
tit the first instance; and advanced by rapid strides, from the 
ag? of Gregory tip pjf I)antfe,, n period of 200 years. The 
»c£» of mat ambitions Pontiff^ however, prolific as they were of 
important consequence^ to his country, require undoubtedly to 
be kept Jp |iew by all who would understand its history. 

The oarljEijg schemes which fie .conceived jnid executed in st. 
few years* mid in his old age* may be said to have been accom- 
plirhed by the use of the sniffle word— Excoinmunictitiott. By 
ti i is talisman, he compelled the sovereigns of his day to acknow- 
ledge, that all tlie lands in their dominions allotted for^tbc suj> 
port of the clergy, belonged in propeity to d}e Pope;— and our 
England was the first that made the concession : Two Italians 
at that time successively enjoyed the sec of Canterbury for near- 
ly forty years. * By this notable device, die Church at once 
acquired a very large portion of all dm cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope: for the monks had very generally employed themselves in 
clearing and cultivating the soil — received large donations from 
potentates and kings— and had thus become wealthy gn dpotir- 
erful proprietors. By this act of annexation, however* ; they be 
c:imc tlie immediate subjects of the Pope ; and a gnpat portion 
the riches of Europe began, in conseqnenccvto'flowin upon 
Italy. \ .! ; : 


;'.''Th^;Uext.' of Gregory's gigantic measures was, , if po^iW<?f 
-st-ft-' mere bold and important— and this was die < alwqhrte pip* 
inarrihff^ to oil die orders of the priest|j|o4 •„ -Jpe 
fajjffcilfi ip: with die mchnations of' .the • ciei^^^j^.;;. 

arid ; Jttriltfiiri clergy to 

d^cultjr : 
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the ties of natural affection^ifcusi have felt themselves but fee- 
bly attached to their respective countries, and looked almost 
exclusively, as they taught their fellow citizens to look, to Rome 
as tlie place which was to give law to the world. 

The last grand project of Gregory was that ofrthe Crusades, f 
which, though he did not live long enough to carry into exe- 
cution, he left to his successor already matured and digested. 
Then it was that kings became subalterns in command, fighting 
with tlicir subjects in Asia during half a century, under orders 
issued from Rome; and Rome and Italy became, of course, the 
centre of influence and authority. All these advantages, how- 
ever, would have been of but little value, without freedom; and 
of this, also, the sovereign Pontiff happened to be the first dis* 
penfcr for Gregory, in his first experiment of excommunica*- 
tion, released the Italians from their oath of fealty to the Em- 
petor, who had previously governed them as vassals. 

It is under these circumstances that we behold, immediately 
after the death of this Pope, and even in his lifetime, tlie cities 
of Italy suddenly improving in population, wealth and power — 
palaces of independent magistrates rising to view where there 
were before but hamlets and slaves — and republics starting forth 
as if out # of nothing. The holy war had delivered Europe in 
general from the slavery of the soil ; every man who took up arms 
lor the crusade became free; and the labourer in Italy began to 
till the earth on his own account. Tlie military aristocracies 
and monarchies being employed with their armed forces in dis- 
tant expeditions, had no longer the same oppressive preponder- 
ance at home. The maritime preparations for the crusades 
were undertaken by the cities of Italy— danger nerved the cour- 
age of every class— and navigation, by opening the exportation 
of manufactures, increased industry, wealth and knowledge. 
Florence, for example, supplied all nations with her woollen 
cloths ; and Milan furnished all the arms used by the crusaders, 
and the princes of Europe. The latter city, at that period 
of hfer liberty, had up population triple what it is at the present 
day. It was said the country was depopulated to supply the. 
manufactures in the towns. But how could so many millions 
have been subsisted without agriculture? It was tben that Italy 
crowded every port with her gallies, and every market with her 
merchandise* The wealth thus resulting from cennuerce, served 
to divide and distribute the property ottheland* aira^ta 
ply the number of those interested in maintaining thelawsand 
independence of their country. Tlie enormous inequality of 

f This appears by two of his own letters. See Ceilect. ef Labbeus* 
| VOL. XXX. NO. 60. Y 
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fortunes disappeared, and the weight of the capitalists was op- 
posed to the ascendency of the ancient nobles. It was then that 
the people of Pisa became masters of the Balearic, and disco- 
vered the Canary islands — that Genoa was fortified with strong 
walls in the spfice of two months— that Milan, and other towns 
of -Lombardy, having seen their children massacred, their houses 
and churches burned, their habitations rased* — and, having been 
reduced to live two years unsheltered in the fields, — resumed 
their arms, routed Frederick Barbarossa, who returned with a 
formidable force, and compelled him to sign the peace of Con- 
stance, acknowledging their independence. 

During all this time, it is true that most of those States were 
engaged in civil wars: But they had arms in their hands; and 
when the common enemy appeared, they knew how to jofh in 
defending their Common* liberties. The Italians having thrown 
off* the foreign yoke, gave their aid to the Popes, who were efin- J 
slantly occupied in conflicts with the Emperors ; and the Church 
had thus an interest in favouring' -independence and democracy . 
But, by degrees, she became tired of using the arms of the Ita- 
lian States as her defence, though the safest and most natural 
for her to employ; and, having contributed towards the liberty 
of Italy, thought she had the right to invade it. Excommuni- 
cations had then been hurled against friends and enemies, till 
they began to be less formidable; and the Popes adopted the 
policy of introducing foreign conquerors, and sharing their con- 
quests. It was then that they and the kings of France became 
constant and close allies. In the lifetime of Dante, a French 
prince, aided by the Pope, came for the first time into Italy, 
usurping the states of old dynasties in the name of the Holy 
See— promising liberty, and preaching concord to republics, 
but in fact dividing still more, in order to enslave them. The 
Guelfi professed themselves supporters of the Church, and the 
,G Inhdini of the Empire, but without much caring for the one 
or the other. The true question .between diem was, whether 
the citizens or the people should govern the state;, and, 

urthe contiiiiial danger of foreign invasion, the popular party 
found Its interest m attaching itself to the Church and to France 
whilst the: higher classes w y ei?e more interested 
against- -the Popes anc! the French, 
conduct of Dante when a magistrate* it is 

Butitkalsoclear 
of France than of 'German^ ahd hot 

fes Vicfusal fo receive a 
France sent by Boniiuce VIIL^nhdyr pretext qf 
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pacifying their dissensions. After his exile, lie openly embrac- 
ed trie Ghibeline party* and composed a Latin treatise, De 
Monarihia , to prove that all the misfortunes of Italy sprang 
from the false doctrine, that the Popes had a right to interfere 
in temporal concerns. France having, at the lime, contrived 
that the Popes should reside at Avignon, for the purposes of 
more absolute control, and Frenchmen having been successively 
raised to the Holy See, as being more devoted to French in- 
terests, our poet addressed a letter to the Cardinals from his 
exile, recommending strongly that they should elect an Italian 
Pope. * It was with those views, and under those, circumstan- 
ces, in so far as politics were concerned, that he wrote his poem. 

But, notwithstanding the corruption and senseless ambition 
of the Church, and its consequent unpopularity, Religion still 
maintained its primitive influence. Inc first crusade raised al- 
most all Europe in arms, by an opinion, suddenly diffused, that 
the end of the world and the general judgment were at hand, 
and thaf the holy war was the sole expiation of sins. These 
enterprises had been abandoned during the lifetime of our poet; 
but the dread of the end of the world continued to agitate Christ- 
endom for eighty years after his death. Leonardo Arctino, a 
yistoriair # known for the extent of his knowledge, and the share 
he had in the affairs of Italy and Europe, was an eyewitness of 
an event which took place in 1400. We shall give his account, 
translated verbatim . 

4 In the midst of the alarms and troubles of the wars, cither begun 
or impending between the States of Italy, an extraordinary occur- 
rence took place. All the inhabitants of each state dressed them- 
selves in white. This multitude went forth with extreme devotion. 
They passed to the neighbouring states, humbly craving peace and 
mercy. Their journey lasted usually ten days ; and their food during 
this time was bread and water. None were seen in the towns that 
were not dressed in white. The people went without danger into an 
enemy’s country, wfiither, a few days before, they would not have 
dared to approach. No one ever thought of betraying another, and 
strangers were never ffisulted. It was a universal truce tacitly un- 
derstood between all enemies. This lasted for about two month# ; 
but its origin is not clear. It was confidently affirmed to have come 
down from the Alps into Lombardy, whence it spread with astonish- 
ing rapidity pVer all Italy; The inhabitants of Lucca were die first 
wifijo came in a body to Florence. Their presence suddenly excited 
an ardent devotion, to such a degree that even those wh Q* ft the com- 
mencement, treated this enthusiasm with contempt, were the first to 
their; dress and join the procession, asfif they w^re suddenly 

♦ Giovanni Viliam, Ik 9, chap. 134* 
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impelled by a heavenly inspiration- The people of Florence divided 
themselves into four parties ; two of which, consisting of a countless 
multitude of men, women and children, went to Arezzo. The re- 
maining two took other directions, and, wherever they came, the in- 
habitants dressed themselves in white, and followed their example. 
During the two months that this devotion lasted, war was never 
thought of; but, no sooner had it passed away, than the people re- 
sumed their arms, and the previous state of agitation was renewed* r 
A ret. Hist . F/or. b. 12. c. 1. 

Such, in that age, was the force of religion; and Dante* 
therefore, naturally employed its terrors as the most effective 
mean's- of touching the passions of his cotemporaries. But re- 
ligion, in Italy especially, was overgrown with heresies and 
schisms, which often produced the most sanguinary conflicts. 
Saint Francis founded his order* about the beginning of the 
1 3th century ; and preached the faith, according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, in opposition to the sects which * 
the Italian chronicles of that age call Valdesi, Albigesi. Cattari 
and Paterini, but more commonly by the latter name. These 
four sects were all in the main Manicneans. At the same time,' 
St Dominick arrived from Spain, carrying fire and sword 
wherever his opinions were disputed. It was he who founded 
the Inquisition ; and was himself the first magister sawi palati, 
an office always held at Rome, even in our own time, by a Do- 
minican, who examines new bookstand decides upon their pub- 
lication. Before the institution of those two orders, the monks 
were almost all of the different rules of St Benedict, reformed by 
St Bernard and other abbots. But, being occupied in tilling the 
land, or in perusing manuscripts of antient authors— in fine, never 
going beyond their convents, unless to become the ministers of 
kingdoms, where they sometimes exercised kingly power,— their 
wealth, education, and even pride, rendered them unfit for the 
business of running from place to place, and employing hypo- 
crisy, impudence and cruelty, in tne service of tne Popes. St 
Bernard, by his eloquence and rare talents, exercised great in- 
fluence over kings and pontiffs* He succeeded in firing Europe 
to undertake the crusade; but, to give durability to the opini- 
ons he produced, there was still wanting the pertinacity anaro- ‘ 
^ mendicant friars, to exhibit to the people specta- 

tes of humility and privation, and of auto-da-rc. They had 
events in towns, ahd' spread themselves ever the coun- 

f Tlie w nfote 

iejjjf ^ the luxury in which 

them only persons of condition 
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for the most part — npd each congregation having a sort of mo* 
narchical constitution, of which the abbot was absolute chief. 
The constitution of the Frati was, on the other hand, at all 
times more or less democratic. They have always been med- 
dling with affairs of state, and family affairs- — • 

4 Scire volunt sccreta domus algite indc timer ? . * 

The Jesuits, who have been lately re-established, are also 
mendicant Frati. Notwithstanding their great wealth, they 
observed the form, in order to preserve the right of begging, 
by sending out their convert (lay-brothers) with sacks, three 
or four times a year, to beg for their convents. Having been 
established three centuries later than the others, they took ad- 
vantage of this, to give refinement to the arts, and to avoid the 
faults of those w T ho preceded them. Mathew Paris, who was 
nearly cotemporary with Saint Francis and Saint Dominick, 
* has given pictures of their new flocks, which might be taken for 
an oLptcact of all that has been written from the days of Pascal 
to the present, concerning the Jesuits. 6 The people, ’ says he, 
* called them hypocrites and successors of Antichrist, pseudo-preach- 
ers, flatterers and counsellors of kings and princes, despisers and 
supplanters of bishops, violators of royal marriage-beds, prevaricators 
©f confessions, who, wandering over unknown provinces, minister to 
the .audacity of sin. * (ad an. 1256 , p. 939 , Edit. 164 * 0 .) It is incon- 
ceivable what an ascendency was exercised by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans in Use time of our poet over the passions of in- 
dividuals, the opinions of the people, and the powers of the State* 
The Franciscan, Fra Giovanni di Vicenza, possessed unbounded 
authority in Lombardy, changing the laws, leading towns and 
provinces in his train; instigating the civil animosities of that 
unhappy people in obedience to the fatal policy of Uie Popes; 
and, when harangues and ftitrigues failed, making himself o- 
beyed by auto-da-fe. By a document published not long since 
by Mr Marini, it ’appears that auto-da-fe were multiplied by 
the Dominicans, even beyond the wishes and orders of the 
Court of Home. It«is a brief of Pope Benedict die XI-> dated 
the 11th of March 1304*, and addressed to the Inquisitors pf 
Padua) catering them to reverse dieir iniquitous sentences, and to 
go on with their trade of preaching and iWning, in such a man- 
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ears. Benedict the XI. was himself a Dominican ; ant! per- 
haps wished, like many other sovereigns, to profitby theinjus- 

At the v^^ime that thcsc^Vkrs^ere stttuig'lie cxftmple of 
the most infianous vke$, Uiey appear aho to have originateci the 
most sacrilegious heresies. The Mendicants not only contiae* 
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ed to cry up their innumerable antiquated visions, but invented 
new ones still more absurd, which they continued to have reveal* 
ed, sworn to, and believed. The University of Paris was for se- 
veral years agitated, Europe scandalized, and the Vatican occu- 
pied without knowing how to extricate itself, with a long trial 
of the Dominicans for a singular attempt, aided by a JVancis- 
con fanatic!*, to substitute the prophetic visions of the Abbe 
Joachim, with some supplements of their own, for the New 
Testament. Matlicw Paris, either from not being, exactly in- 
formed of what was passing abroad, or not daring to state ail 
he knew, speaks of this circumstance only in general terms. 

6 They preached, ’ says he, 4 commented, and taught certain novel- 
ties, which, as far as they were known, were considered mere ravings, 
and reduced those into a book, which they were pleased to style 

* “ the Everlasting Gospel ; ” with certain other things, of which it 
would not be wise to say too much. ’ ( Hist. Ang . ad an, 1257.) But 
he has said quite enough to confirm the discoveries subsequent- 
ly made by writers of every communion, respecting this extra- 
ordinary fact, and to make known in what state Dante found 
the religion of Europe. The Inquisitors, in the mean time, 
Were by no means remiss in burning astrologers, and persons 
accused of practising the art of magic, though it sometimes hap- 
pened that an astrologer triumphed over them. Of two co- 
temporaries of Dante, one, Cecco d’Ascoli, was burned by or- 
der of the Dominican Inquisition at Florence; * jand the other, 
Pietro d' Abano, who w as reputed to be confederate with devils, 
and openly professed astrology, upon being accused at Paris, 
retorted the charge of heresy upon the Dominicans — summon- 
ed them to appear— convicted them of heresy by forty-five spe- 
cial arguments— procured their expulsion and exclusion from 
Paris for a considerable period — and was himself pronounced 
innocent bv the Pope at Rome, f The people, however, be- 
lieved in tne power of this magician. It is mentioned in the 
chronicles pf tnatqge, and stilt repeated in the villages of Padua* 
thUt Pjetrohadseven spirits at his command; and that when 
he was going to be hanged, he substituted an ass in his place, 
iiisjg thirt hptw^^tmiding his canonical absolution, Pietro 
his writings J^e influenc 

. ^db$iolutely the exigence of dempm. | 
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The philosophy of Epicurus had made some progress among 
the higher orders in the age of Dante ; Guido Cavalcanti, his 
intimate friend, was pointed out by the people for his Medita- 
tions against the Existence of God. 

Thus were the grossest abuses of superstition and fanaticism 
mingled with heretical license, uncertainty of opinion, jJbpular 
credulity and atheism ; and, nevertheless, Religion was still the 
great centre around which all the passions and interests of 
mankind revolved. In this singular condition of society, Boni- 
face, in the last year of the 13th century, proclaimed a plenary 
indulgence to all who should make a pilgrimage to Rome. All 
Christendom was accordingly attracted towards the holy city ; 
and, during several weeks, 200,000 foreigners were calculated 
to succeed each other daily || at its gates. To give all possible 
solemnity and effect to the lessons he proposed to inculcate, 
D^nte fixed the epoch of his Vision of Divine Justice, in the 
holy week of that year, when all Europe thus went forth to ob- 
tain tile-remission of sins. 

We have thus endeavoured to fill up some of the lacuna' in 
, the work of Mr Cancellieri ; and trust we have, at the same 
time, negatived many of the trite and visionary conjectures that 
have been hazarded upon the sources whence our poet might 
have defived the idea of his work. * There are, however, 
some recent authors, whose writings are deservedly popular, of 
whose opinions it may be right to say something. Dcniua has 
gone the length of supposing, that Dante borrowed his plan 
from a masquerade which took place during a public festival at 
Florence, in which devils and damned souls were represented 
as characters. This strange drama was exhibited on a bridge 
over the Arno, which, being* made of wood, gave way dur- 
ing the show, and closed the scene most tragically. — Now, 
it appears from Villani, that Dante had left Florence two years 
before; and, previously to his departure, had composed the 
seven first cantos of his poem, which were saved by his wife 
when his house was nillaged and destroyed by the faction that 
persecuted him. The manuscript, by Boccacio’s account, was 
sent to him in his exile, in 1302; and the masquerade of * the 
Damned Soiils * was represented in 1304*. The truth, therefore, 
is probably the very reverse of Benina’s conjecture,-— that the 
idea Of the show w as suggested to the people of Florence by 

■; jj Marat ori, Anna!i, ad an. 1300. /v'-' y N -' v - ,: 

Romance ^ rino— Patrick's pit*- The 'wfiQ goe& 

to Heil^Jfoifreain of Hctt~* of 
the 12th and 1 9th centuries, to be found in the old Freneli Fabliau^ 
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the beginning of their fellow-citizen’s poem, Tiraboschi and 
Mr Siamondi, indeed, are both of this opinion ; and we may 
add, that, even in 1295, Dnnte, in his little work, entitled 
* La Vita Nuova, ’ gives distinct hints of the design of his great 


poem. 

Ouf poet wa‘s the pupil of Bmnetto Latini, who, in a sort of 
poem, entitled the Tesoretto , supposes himself guided by Ovid 
through the masses of a forest, in search of the oracles of na- 
ture and philosophy ; and from this model it is confidently as- 
serted, that the pupil loses himself in a forest, and takes Virgil 
for his guide. That Mr Corniani should dilate upon, this fine 
discovery, is vert' natural— for, of all the historians of Italian 
literature, he is the most quackish and tlje most inept. But it 
is lamentable that it should be repeated with even more qpnfi- 
deuce by Mr Ginguene. He is ( astonished, that no Italian 
before Mr Corniani suspected this to be the origin of Dante’s 
poem ; ’—and we are astonished, in our turn, that Mr Gin- 
guend should not know this suspicion to be as old as die year 
1400 . It may be collected, indeed, from the biographical ac- 
count of Dante, by Philip Villani, nephew to the illustrious 
historian of that name; and was advanced more boldly by o- 
thers a few years alter, and at a longer interval. * Federigq 
Ubaldini says, in the preface to his edition of the Tdsoretto ih 
1642 — ‘ Aver Dante imitato il Tesoretto di Brunetto Latini. ’ 


Mr Ginguene too, we may say, has been much too favourable in 
his judgment of the Tesoretto, which is really a very mean end 
scarcely intelligible performance. Though written six hundred 
years ago, we suspect there are but few persons who have read » 
it in all th^t time. Would it be credited, that Count Mazzu- 
chelli, and Father Qundrio, the two Italian writers who have 
most carefully explored the old; authors, had but an imperfect 
knowledge of die Tesoretto, even while they were busy disput- 
ing about it ? Both writers, misled by the resemblance of 
opirniQ, mention it as an abridgment of mcTetoro, which w in 
fact the meat work of Brunetto Latini, but lias nothing what- 
ever,: either in conception or matter, in common with the Te- 
Boretto. UThe Tesora, besides, is written in French, and in 
Fontanini, who is occasionally bewildered 
what is old, calls the Tesoretto — ‘ Poesia 
m morale. ’ Its orthodoxy we do not dispute : 
we can see nothing but the reverse. And, 

\ consists eotirely ina string of maxims, or 

15 &. ' 
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of animation. It is moreover disfigured by grammatical inac- 
curacies, vulgarisms of phrase, and a great number of words, 
so obscure, ds not to be found even in the dictionary of la 
Cruscn. That Academy, which wus certainly disposed to do 
full justice to the efforts of the early Florentine writers, and 
was instituted for the purpose of examining them with more 
care, has characterized the Tesoretto in three words — ‘ Poesia 
a foggia di frottola ’—(poetry in the trivial ballad style.) 

After all this, ,we should scarcely have expected to meet with 
a passage like the following in so learned and correct an author 
as Mr Hallam. ‘ The source frgm which Dante derived the scheme 

* and general idea of his poem, has been a subject of inquiry in 

* Italy. To his original mind, one might have thought the sixth 
‘ vj^neid would have sufficed. But it happens, in fact, that he took 
‘ his plan, with more direct imitation than we should expect, from 
‘ t the Tesoretto of his master in philosophical studies, Brunette La* 

‘ tini. This is proved by Mr Ginguene, B. 2. p. 8. ’ Even the au- 
tliorjty.is hastily quoted for this hasty opinion : for though it is 
true, that, in the place cited by Mr Hallam, and elsewhere, the 
French critic has made the assertion here imputed to him, it is 
very remarkable, that, in the succeeding volume, tliis certainty 
is reduced to probability. Mr Ginguene there says only, * that 

•Dante gave grandeur and poetic colouring to the ideas of his 
master, Brunetto, — if indeed he boirowed any from him ; and si - 
milar ideas were not dictated to him by the nature of his sulyect. * 
(Vol. II. p. 27). And at last this great discovery dwindles in* 
to a me ve possibility / for Mr Giuguen6, in giving some ex- 
tracts from die Tesoretto, is reduced to the avowal, ‘ that 
it is at least possible Dante may have profited by it.’ (p. 8.) 
Tlte truth is, that such inaccuracies and inconsistencies are al- 
most inevitable in treating of a foreign literature; and espe 
daily of a literature bo copious and peculiar as the Italian 
The history of its eminent writers is entangled in the dissen- 
sions of the different provinces— the systems of their different 
schools— their religious opinions, apd not infrequently the po- 
litical interests of fheir several masters. Hence, in order to 
appretiate the force or the value of their expressions, it is of* 
ten necessary to have on accurate knowledge of the different 
systems of literary education, of manners, of revolutions, of 
government^ and, often, even of the personal character and 
design of each writer. In Italy, too, it should be remember- 
ed, that there has not for centuries been any political freedom, 
apd that the people have been studiously kept in ignorance. 
Flattery and satire have accordingly been chiefly in request— 
while party ^irit and imposture have had fiill piay. Thenum- 
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ber of readers, at the same time, is so limited, as to consist al- 
most wholly of proteges, patrons and rivals: and the men of 
letters, who might expose imposture, and bring truth to lights 
Iiqvc rarely been able to speak without danger* We have already 
observed, that the Jesuits usurped every branch of polite litera- 
ture ; and that, to serve the cause ofthePopes, they systematically 
decried Dante, with the other noblest geniuses of Italy. Never- 
theless, the history of the Jesuit Tirabpschi, is (with very few 
exceptions) the constant model of Mr Ginguene, who in fact 
1ms done little more than impart a more lively colouring to the 
original design of that learned tyit prejudiced person. In the 
execution of this humble task, however, he now and then gets 
so bewildered as to be unjust to his model: — for example, he 
actually charges Tiraboschi *. with having confounded the Te- 
soro with the Tesoretto, 1 (vol. II. p. 8.); — while the fact is, that 
Tiraboschi was the very person who first exposed, this blunder 
©f Mazzuchelli and Quadrio, to which we have already advert- 
ed. (Storia Lett. vol. IV. lib. 3. c. 5.) The French, however, 
are apt, we suspect, to fall into such perplexities. The Abbe 
dc S^es, in his Memoirs of the life of Petrarca, relates of that 
poet— 4 that, to avoid a winter passage over the mountains be - 
rmeen Milan and Venice , he postponed his journey,* &c. (voh III. 
p. 345.) Now, we shall not venture to say what migjht have 
been the state of that country anterior to the deluge : But of 
this we are certain, that in no author, antient or modern, al- 
ways excepting M. de Sades, is there the least mention of 
mountains^between Milan and Venice — a tract of country so 
flat, as to be called, irr the chronicles of the time of PetrarCa— 
4 La Valle Lombarda* —The key to the whole is, that the 
Abb& had never been in Italy,— and that Mr Ginguen£ wrote in 
the same predicament ; having never penetrated beyond Turin, 
where he went as ambassador in the time of the Republic. 


We must nbt wonder, therefore, if he should now and then 
im$ke ’a sKp-^Bxit lie might have avoided quoting foreign as 
native authority* 4 Pour ne point alleguqr id ’ dbsarireS Mr 
|ypL I* p- 25) 4 d'atadrit&r suspectes; c*<e st encore 
^ And inconriner^y,hedtes 

^ f : c<rifeinly ^ writ^ in ' ' is 
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litres on the History of Literature, dnlicnt and modern. 9 He is 
graciously pleased to represent Dante as 6 the greatest: of Italian 
and of Christian poets, * — hut observes, at the same time, that 
( the Ghibcline harshness appears in Dante in a form noble and 
dignified. But although it may perhaps do i*o injury to the 
outward beauty, it certainly mars, in a very considerable de- 
gree, the internal charm of his poetry. His chief delect is, 
in a word, the want of gentle feelings.' Now, the opinion of 
Mr Hailani is directly opposite to that of this learned Theban. 

‘ In one so highly endowed by nature, ’ observes Mr Hallam, * and 
so consummate by instruction, we may well sympathize with a re- 
sentment whifch exile and poverty rendered perpetually fresh. But 
the heart of Dante was naturally sensible and even tender ; his poefciy 
is full of comparisons from rural lifer and the sincerity of his early 
passion for Beatrice, pierces through the veil of allegory that sur- 
rounds her. But the memory of his injuries pursued him into the 
immensity of eternal light ; and, in die company of saints and an- 
gels, Jus* unforgiving spirit darkens at the name of Florence. * It 
would be presumption in us to determine— between Mr Schle- 
gel and Mr Hallam— which has read Dante with more care; 
but the poem itself, we think, affords sufficient evidence that the 
English critic lias the truer sense of its character — mid is most 
In unisoft with the soul of the poet, which was fraught even to 
redundance with f gentle feelings , 9 and poured them out, on every 
occasion, with a warmth and delicacy perhaps unequalled in any 
other writer. We must however remind even Mr Hallam, that , 
Dante do$s not always, in bis poem, mention his country with re- 
sentment; and, in his prose work, c II Convjto, ’ lie remembers 
Florence with the most affectionate tenderness. He styles the 
injustice of his fellow-citizens towards himself a fault, not a 
crime — and offers up a pathetic prayer, V that his bones might 
repose at last in the soft bosom of that land which had nursed 
and borne him to the maturity of his age. 9 — We subjoin Jbk 
own words, for tlie satisfaction of those who are sufficiently 
conversant with Italian to feel the beauty of the original, anil 
who will tlience reacfily coucur^n the truth of our observation. 

‘ Ahi l piaciuto fosse al Dispensatore dell' Universe che la cagioive 
della oiia scusa mai non fosse stata ! Gbe> n$ altri contro me avria 
f$lato*ne io sofierlo avrei pena in#ustamente ; pena* dice, d’esil«* ; 
e di poverta, poichb fu piacere <fef cittadini della bellissima e fame- 
sigsitua figlia m Jtoma, Fioreiusa, $ giumrud 

, nel quale nato e nudrito fu} fine colmo della mia vita ; e nel quale, 
cbn biioria papp di quelle* ^'desi^O; ^ 

Fanimo *$*nbo> ;b^tenn|nam' ::ff • ;:i' :■;;%* ■' 

^ Mr ^ichje^l, ' 

put&i harslmbss of soul to Baute. This; Inde^J; is a sort of 
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traditional censure, derived from the fastidious critics of the 
Court of Leo X . ; for our poet, it must be confessed, was 

. minus aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum MltHH* 

#. at est w'r bonus, ut melior 

Non alius tptisquatu, at ingenium ingens. 

It is a distinctive trait in the character of the earlier poets, 
that they continually reveal to us in their writings the inmost 
feelipgs and dispositions of their souls. They, as it were, say 
to the reader, 

Tibi nunc, hortante Canteen &, 

Excutienda damns praxordia. 

But, in order to obtain just views of those characteristic feel- 
ings, their poems should be read through and through ; wh evens 
the generality of critics content themselves with a few popular 
passages, ana judge of the rest according to the response .of 
some of those oracles, who, like Cardinal Bembo, have had the 
art or the good fortune to make their dicta pass current as 
authority. I)ante is, perhaps, the poet most spoken of, and 
least read by foreigners. It may, therefore, be proper to select 
a few passages from the many that might be found in his poem, 
to prove that his heart was as much distinguished for gentle-; 
ness, as for magnanimity and force. *' 

The haughtiness of demeanour, attributed to him by all the 
writers from Giovanni Villani to the present day, probably is 
not exaggerated. He was naturally proud ; and when he com- 
pared himself with his coteniporaries, he felt his own superiority, 
and took refuge, as he expresses it himself with so much hap- 
piness — • 

Sotto Fusiurgo del sentirsi puro. 

Conscience makes me firm ; 

The boon companion, wko Iter strrntg breastplate 
Suckles on him that feds no guilt within, n 
. And bids bim on, and fear not. 

Nevertheless, this inflexibility and pride, melt at once into the 
aoftest deference and docility, when he meets those who have 
chum* upon his gratitude or respect. In conversing with the 
shade or Brunetto Latini, who was damned for a shameful 
jaiaw, he still attends his master with his head bent down— 
y : ’ Meapo c kino ■ i; U ■ .O'- 

M l' 'M : ^ : : ^ ; i:; ' 
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noun tu (tliou), uses the pronoun xm (you) in addressing hie 
preceptor Brunette, and his mistress Beatrice. Even Mr Cary 
has not seized this shade of distinction, and translates 
Sete voi qui, ser Brunetto— 

— by — Sir ! Brunetto ! 

And art thou here ? 

Our poet has even carried modesty so far as not to pro- 
nounce his own name ; and upon one occasion, when he was 
ag^ed who he was, did not say that lie was Dante; but whilst 
he described himself in such a manner as to give an exalted 
opinion of his genius, ascribed all the merit to love, by which 
he was inspired — 

m. ...... to mi son un , eke quando 

Amore spirit, noto ; c a quel modo 
Che delta dtntro, vo significando . 

Count of me but as one 

Who am the scribe of Love, that, when he breathes, 

. Take up my pen, and, as he dictates, write. 

Yet when the beloved Beatrice addresses him, as if to reproach 
him with his past life — 

Dante ! 

Non pianger anco , non pianger ancora ; 

Ghe pianger ti convien per altra spada — 

Dante, weep not ; 

Weep 4hou not yet ; — behoves thee feel the edge 
Of other sword, and thou shalt weep for that ; 
he wTites his own name, lest he should alter or omit a single 
word that fell from the lips of her he loved ; yet, evt*n for this, 
ho thinks it necessary to excuse himself — 

Quando mi vohi , al suon del nome mio 
Che di necessity qui si rigi&lra 
Turning me at the sound of mine own name 
Which here I am compelled to register. 

This repugnance to occupy liis readers with his own particu- 
lar concerns, (a repugnance of which we have certainly no rea- 
son to complain in the authors of the present day), has perhaps 
imposed upon Dante his singular silence respecting Lis family : 
Whilst he records a variety of domestic anecdotes of almost all 
his acquaintance, and so forcibly paints the miseries of exited he 
omits one grief the most cruel of all^tliiit of a father without: 
a house to shelter, or bread to feed his young and helpless 
children. It is beyond all doubt that he had several sotis^ atid 
that they lived in a state of proscription and distress until the 
period of his death. But, for this met) we are indebted only to 
the historians, From his own writings it could not be eve» 
inspected that he was a husband anil a iathef. 

7 
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It is* however, easy to perceive, that he is thinking of his 
family, when he exclaims, that the women of Florence, in older 
times, wlien purity of morals and civil concord prevailed, were 
not reduced to a life of widowhood whilst their husbands yet 
lived — or obliged to share with them the sufferings of their exile, 
without knowing in what place they should find a grave — 

O fortunate) e ciascuna era certa 
Della sua sepoltura — 

Oh ! happy they, 

Each sure of burial in her native land. 


It is not alone in his 6 comparisons drawn from rural life , 9 as 
remarked by Mr Hallam, but principally in what he says of 
social intercourse, and of the brighter days of his country, that 
we perceive the sensibility and gentleness of his nature. 'He 
delights in painting the joys of domestic life, of which he pre- 
sents a most affecting picture in the 15th Canto of the Pafti- 
diso, whence we Tiave token the verses just quoted. He docs 
not lament the loss of innocence and simplicity alone, Tmt also 
of the refined luxury, the courtesy, the chivalrous spirit of gal- 
lantry and love, and the tone of high breeding in society, which 
in Italy, it seems, were then beginning to disappear. 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease | , 

That witched us into love and courtesy. 

Le donne y i cavalier \ gli affanni e gli agi 
Che ne invogliova amove e cortesia. 

These two lines have such a charm to Italian ears, that Arios- 
to, after having sketched a thousand beginnings for his poem, 
and decided upon an indifferent one enough, which was printed, 
finally rejected them all in the second edition, and substituted 
almost word for word, the verses of Dante, as follows — - 


Le donney i cavalier yVminiy gli amori 
Le cortesic, laudaci mprese y io canto, 

Put the slight change which it was necessary Jto make, destroyed 
the sweet harmony of the original ; and the delicate _ sentiment 
of regret is wholly lost in the imitation. It is very rarely that 
the satoe ideas, or the same words, produce the same effect, 
when transplanted from the place into which they first dropped 
from the heart of a man of genius. r 

Hide novelty there is^ even in the 
. l)ante, in. th^beginning 

f ; th:at epmmerce liiaviti^Kudtlepily 

society was corrupted ah 

ce .profusion 

~ ^ • bd refin enient of" 
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An upstart multitude, and sudden gain, 

Pride and excess, oh ! Florence ! have in thee 
Engendered ; so that now in tears thou mourn'st. 

This is one of the many instances in which pur poet mingles 
with stern justice of observation, a sentiment {>f plaintive ten- 
derness for his country. It will, wc believe, be much more for- 
cibly felt by those who understand the original. 

La genie nwrva e i mbiti guadagni , 

Orgoglio e dismisura han general a, 

Fiorenza , in te / si che tu gia ten piagni, 
lie has also the generosity to attribute to others the courtesy 
which was felt with so much nobleness, and expressed with so 
much sweetness by himself. Upon his entrance into Purgatory, 
he gneets his friend Casella, a celebrated musician, who died a 
short time before, and whom he deeply lamented. — 

# Then one I saw, darting before the rest 
With such fond ardour to embrace me, I 
« To do the like was moved : O, shadows vain, 

Except in outward semblance ! Thrice my hands 
I clasped behind it; they as oft returned 
Empty into my breast again : Surprise, 

I need must think, was painted in my looks, 

• Bar -that the shadow smiled and backward drew. 

To follow it I hastened, but with voice 
Of sweetness, it enjoined me to desist : 

Then who it was I knew, and prayed of it 
To talk with me it would a little pause : 

It answered, “ Thee as in my mortal frame 
I loved, so loosed from it I love thee still, 

And therefore pause ; but why walkest thou here ? ” 

We shall give neither the sequel nor the original of this dia- 
logue. Even this feeble attempt at translation suffices to show', 
that it was dictated to a delicate mind by nature. At the close 
of their conversatipn the poet asks his friend to sing. 

Then I : “ If new laws have not quite destroyed 
Memory and use of that sweet song of love, * 

That whilom ail my cares had power to 'suage, 

Please thee with it a little to console 
My spirit-?- 

u Love that discourses in my thoughts. He then 
Began, in such soft accents, that within 
The sweetness thrills me yet. 

These lines convey but a dim shadow of the grace and ten- 
derness of the original. . 

. Ed Ip : ■/.?* Se mom legge p^ • ^ 

Memoria o mo alT amoroso ^ ; 

Che mi solea quetar itdie me vogHe / v . *, 
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Di cib ii piacda consolare alquant e 
1 Vanima mia—~ 

w Amor che nella mente mi ragtona 
Comincio egli allot si dolcemente 
Che la dofcezza attcor dentro mi suona . 

Dante, in the words * amoroso canto, ’ asks his friend gene- 
rally to sing him some strain that should excite in him feel* 
ings of tenderness and love; whilst in Mr Caryls translation, 
the words i that song of love, ’ seem rather to indicate son* : * 
particular song, and thereby destroy the beauty and delicacy of 
the poet’s idea ; for the touch of courteous and gentle feeling 
which lie imagines in his friend is, that Casella selects a song 
which Dante had himself written for Beatrice. This is not men- 
tioned in the poem; but we have found the Canzone, of which 
the opening is given here, among his lyric compositions. 

Perhaps we have not correctly seized the acceptation in which 
the words « gentle feelings ’ are used by Mr F. Schlegel. It 
is difficult for people to understand each other through <ihe me- 
dium of a foreign language. We have before us a French 
translation of the Infmio, published a few years since in Lon- 
don, in which the translator complains ‘ of not finding enough 
of episodes in the poem of Dante-^-and this radical vice of the 
poem, he says, necessarily fatigues the most intrepid reader. * 
Now, in as much as the whole poem, and particularly the In- 
fmiOj is a tissue of episodes, we are obliged to conclude that, 
in French literature, the word episode means something very dif- 
ferent from what is generally understood. We have, however, 
too many frightful examples before us, to enter into discussions 
relating to a foreign language. Mr Ginguene, who has treated 
Italian literature with more zeal and candour, and who was ge- 
nerally better qualified than many who have undertaken the same 
task, is, we regret to repeat, one of those examples. The si- 
mile of Dante (Inf. Cant. 1.) 

E wme qtm cke con lena qffannata f 
Uicito foot dH pelago alia riva, 

4? votee all 9 acorn perigHosa, e guata , » 
is translated by Mr Uingueng, I Comme un voyageur hors cThaleine , 
de scendu sur le rivage, tourne ses regards vers ta mer o&ilaeduru Utnt 
de dangers. ' In the original, the question fa dot about a traveller 
® himself hy swimming. He 


* A«d as a man yith difficult short br«dh 

with toiling* ’scaped from sea to star* 
Turns to the perilous widewaste, and stands 
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the very last gasp. The words € fuor del pel ago * present the 
man to our imagination as if he had been just vi.mitcd up 
by the ocean; and the concluding ver^e places him in that 
sort, of stupor which is felt upon passing at once to safety 
from despair, without any intervention »»f lif-pe. lie looks 
back upon perdition with a stare, unconscious bow he had e- 
scaped it. The word 6 giuita 5 which ends the stanza and the 
-ntence, presents all this, as if bv magic, to the imagination 
^Sbe reader — and leaves him in full possession of the image 
Which the poet had conjured up by his genius. 

Such observations may appear too minute and particular; but 
it is in things like this, that the peculiar merit of Dante con- 
sistg. He condenses all his thoughts and feelings in the facts he 
relates — and expresses himself invariably by images, and those 
images often what the Italian pointers call in iscorcio. E\on 
his 'largest groupes are composed of a very few strokes of the 
penfcil-*-and in none does lie ever stop to fill up the design with 
minute or successive touches, but passes hastily on through the 
boundless variety of his subject, without once pausing to 
heighten the effect, or even to allow its full development to the 
emotion he lias excited. A single word flung in apparently 
•withoutMesign, often gives its whole light and character to the 
picture. Thus, in the third Canto of the Purgatorio, the poet 
gazes with fixed eyes upon the shades as they move over the 
mountain. One stands still and addresses him. 

Then of them one began — “ Whoe'er thou art 
Who journey ’st thus this way, thy visage turn. 

Think if me elsewhere thou hast ever seen. M 
I towards him turned, and with fixed eyes beheld. 

Comely and fair and gentle of aspect 
He seemed ; but on one brow a gash was marked ; 

W r hen humbly I disclaimed to have beheld 

Him ever. “*Now behold, ” he said ; and showed, 

High on his breast, a wound ; then smiling, spake, 
u I am Manfredi. M 
JE un di loro incomincib , chiunque 
Tu se\ con andando volgi 7 viso> 

Pon merit e, se di la mi vedesti itnque. 

Jo mi void ver lui , e guarddil Jiso, 

Biondo era, c hello, e di gentile aspetlo f 
Ma V undecigli un colpo avea dmso . 

Quando mi Jtd umilwentc disdetio , 

D'averlo visit o mai , el disse : or vedi 
E mostrommi una piaga a sommo il petto, 

Poi sorridendo disse lo son ManfredL 
Manfredi was the most powerful prince of Italy, a&dthe chief 
VOL. xxx. no. 60. Z 
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support of the Ghibelinc party ; and fell on the field of battle in 
the flower of his age. The Pope had his bones dug up and ex- 
posed, in order that they might be * t washed by the rain , and 
stirred by the % wind. 9 * It is easy to imagine what Dante felt at 
the sight of this Kl-fated and youthful hero. We look to find a 
eulogy upon him ; but the poet, in his own person, speaks not 
of Manfred i. It is by the single word sorridendo that the read- 
er is moved to admiration and to pity. Dante employs but that 
one touch, to express the magnanimity of a hero smiling, wjvjfst 
lie shows the wound that arrested him in his career of glory, 
— and discovering, in that smile, his contempt of the vindictive 
fury of his enemies. 

We shall add but one example more, to show the difficulty of 
explaining the beauties of Dante’s composition by any general 
description. The passage we select is from the episode of 
6 Francesca da Rimini , 9 as being most familiar to the English 
reader, both from its own popularity, and from the beautiful 
amplification of it which Mr Hunt luis lately given to the pub- 
lic. Francesca says to the poet, 

Amor , dial cor gentil ratto sapprende , 

Prese costui della bella persona 

Che mi fu tolta ; e il modo ancor mojjendc : 

Amor , cKa nvllo amato amar per dona. 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte 
Che , come vedi> ancor non m'abbandona s 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte . 

Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learned. 

Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still ; 

Love, that denial takes from none beloved. 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 

That, ns thou see st, he vet deserts me not ; 

Love brought us to one death. 

The whole history of woman’s love is as highly and complete- 
ly wrought, we think, in these few lines, as that of Juliette in 
tne whole tragedy of Shakespeare. Francesca imputes the pas- 
sion her brotner-in-law conceived for her, not to depravity, but 
nobleness of heart in him, + and to her own loveliness. With 
a mingled feeling of keen sorrow and complacent naivete , she 
says she was fair, and that an ignominious death robbed him of 


* Or Ie bagna la pioggia e muove il vento. 
f The words ‘ gentile , 9 and < gentilezza , ’ as used by the best 
writers, from Dante to the present day, denote rather nobleness of 
Soul than amiableness of manners. Gentilezza is a propensity towards 
all that is beautiful ami generous ; and is the alliance of delicacy of 
sentiment with high courage. Ariosto says, the lion ha il cor gentile* 
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her beauty. She confesses that she loved, because she was be- 
loved: — That charm had deluded her: — and she declares, with 
transport, that joy had not abandoned her even in hell. 

— piacer si forte 

Che , come vedi , ancor non iriabbandona. • 

It is thus that Dante unites perspicuity with conciseness — and 
the most naked simplicity with the profoundcst observation of 
the heart. Her guilty passion survives its punishment by Hea- 
I^St-biit without a shade of impiety. How striking is the con- 
trastW her extreme happiness in the midst of torments that can 
never cease; when, resuming her narrative, she looks at hex 1 
lover, and repeats with enthusiasm, 

Questi eke mat da me non fa diviso — 

• he who ne'er 

From me shall separate. * 

She nevertheless goes on to relieve her brother-in-law from 
all imputation of having seduced her. Alone, and unconscious 
of theff danger, they read a love-story together. They gazed 
upon each other, pale with emotion — but the secret of their mu- 
tual passion never escaped their lips. 

Per pin fate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura , c scolorocci 7 viso ; 

% Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse . 

Oft-times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek : But at one point 
Alone we fell* 

We are sorry to say Mr Cary has not translated these inte- 
resting passages with his usual felicity. The description of two 
happy lovers in the story was the ruin of Francesca. It was the 
romance of Lancilot and Ginevra, wife of Arthur, King of 
England, f 

Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non fa diviso 
La bocca mi btfcib tutto tremante . 

■ ■■ - — When of that smile we read 
The wish’d for smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love ; then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. 

* We think the word questi, in the original, more evidently coir* 
veys the idea that Francesca, when she used*it, turned her eyes to- 
wards her lover, who was ever by her side. 

+ Dante calls the author 4 Galeotto $ ' and, in the manuscripts of 
Boccacio, his Decameron is found entitled 4 II principe Galeqito# 4 
apparently to apprise the reader pf its being a dangerous bonk. 
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After llnb avowal, she hastens to complete the picture with 
one touch which covers her with confusion. 

Quel giorno pin non vi leggemmo (iconic. 

* That day, 

We read no more ! 

She utters not another word ! — and yet we fancy her before us, 
with her downcast and glowing looks ; whilst her lover 
by her side, listening in silence and in tears. Dante, too^JPho 
had hitherto questioned her, no longer ventures to inquire in 
what manner her husband had put her to death; but is so over- 
come by pity, that he sinks into a swoon. Nor is this to be con- 
sidered as merely a poetical exaggeration. It is remarked by# the 
commentators, that the poet had himself often yielded to the 
force of love, and that the fear of his own damnation prolml^y 
mingled with his compassion for Francesca, in producing this 
excessive emotion. This may be true — but it is but uf part of 
the truth. Dante's whole work, though founded on what may 
be considered as an extravagant fiction, is conversant only with 
real persons. While other poets deal with departed or with 
fabulous heroes, he takes all his characters from among his 
countrymen, liis cotemporaries, his hosts, his relatives, his 
friends, and his enemies; Nor docs lie seek to disguise them 
under borrowed appellations. He gives, in plain words, the 
name and description and character of all those well known in- 
dividuals. He converses with them — reminds them of their 
former friendship — and still seeks to mingle his sentiments with 
theirs. At the same time, he marks impartially the retribution 
to which lie thinks their conduct has entitled them ; while, with 
a singular mixture of human relenting, he is not prevented by 
their crimes, and consequent punishment in hell, from doing 
them honour — laying open to them his heart, and consoling 
them with his tears. If they had attended to those things, we 
think the commentators might have conde^rended to mention, 
that Francesca was the daughter of Guido da Polenta, master 
of Ravenna, Dante’s protector and most faithful friend. The 
poet had probably known her when a girl, blooming in innocence 
and beauty under the paternal roof. He must, at least, have 
often heard the father mention his ill-fated child, He must 
therefore have recollected her early happiness, when he beheld 
the spectacle of her eternal torment; and this, we think, is the 
Jrhe account overwhelming sympathy with which her 

foitn overppwers him. The episode, too, was written by him 
;l^'#^ ; yei^ ; :hoh6e in which she was born, and in which lie had 
biriisel£ ■ cluringthe last ten years of liis exile, found a constant 
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Boccacio has given an account which greatly mitigates the 
crime of Francesca; and he insinuates, that still further parti- 
culars were known to Dante. He relates, that * Guido engaged to 
‘ give his daughter in marriage to Lanciotto, the eldest son of his ene- 

* my the master of Rimini. Lanciotto, who was hideously deform- 
‘ cd in countenance and figure, foresaw, that if he presented him-. 
6 self in person, lie should be rejected by the lady. He therofire 

resolved to marry her by proxy, and sent, as his representative, 

Jiis younger brother Faolo, the handsomest and most accomplished 
Italy. Francesca saw Paolo arrive, and imagined she 

beheld her future husband. That mistake was the commencement 
4 of her passion. The friends of Guido addressed him in strong re- 

* monstrances and mournful predictions of the dangers to which he 
i exposed a daughter, whose high spirit would never brook to be 
4 sdbrificcd'with impunity. But Guido was no longer in a condition 

* to make war ; and the necessities of the politician overcame the 
4 jfeelings of the father. * * 

Dmite abstained from employing any of those circumstances, 
tboifgl? highly poetical.. He knew that pathos, by being ex- 
panded over a number of objects, loses of its force. His de- 
sign was to produce, not tragedies, but single s-ivuos ; and Fran- 
cesca, to justify herself, must have ■cri-uvi/Led her tidier, and 
•thus diminished the affecting ni;igiianirm;y with which her cha- 
racter is studiously endowed by the poet. 

To record this stain upon the illustrious family of a benefactor 
and a friend, may in our eyes appear indelicate and ungrateful; 
especially as it may be supposed, from his placing Francesca in 
Hell, that he meant to hold her up to execration. An obser- 
vation which perhaps has not escaped the learned men of Italy, 
but which they have never expressed, from the dread of pro- 
voking the savage bigotry of their priests, explains this point. 
Dante constantly distinguishes between the sins and merits of 
ea6h individual. Divine Just ice* hi his poem, punishes sin when- 
ever it is actually committed ; but human sympathy or pity, la- 
ments or extenuates the offence, according to the circumstances 
under which it wa* committed. The poet dispenses censure 
and praise, according to the general qualities of the persons— 
the good or evil they had done their country — the glory or the 
infamy they had left behind them. l ie, however, carefully ab- 
stains from laying down this impdrn in words, whilst he invari- 
ably acts upon it both in the Inferno and the Purgatorio. In 
the Paradiso , there is plainly no room for its operation. 

* Opere del Boccacio, vol. V. towards thePend. Florence edition, 

mu . 
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From this principle he has deduced, that those who have 
done neither good or evil in their day, are the most despicable 
of beings. They arc described as 

Quest i sciaurati che mai non far vivi — 

These wretches who ne’er lived. 

He places them between Hell, the abode of the damned, and 
Limbo, the abode of the souls of infants and good men igno- 
rant of the Christian faith ; and with singular boldness of opi- 
nion as well as style, he says God’s justice disdains to puij^fT 
and his mercy disdains to pardon, those who were useless iu 
their lives. 

Fama di lor nel mondo esser non lassa , 

Miserkordia e Giustizia li sdegna , 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarde e pass a. * 

Fame of them the world hath none, 

Nor suffers. Mercy and Justice scorn them both. « 

Speak not of them ; but look, and pass them by. * 
Among those, lie has had the boldness to place Sain?T%lc$« 
tino, who abdicated the pontificate through weakness, and ac- 
quired his titles to canonization in a hermit’s cell. He also 
finds amongst them the angels that in the war of Lucifer against 
God took neither side, and thought only of themselves 
In those who merited that God should weigh their lives a- 
gainst their sins, Dante has generally implanted a strong desire 
of celebrity. The prospect of being named by the poet, on his 
return to the living, suspends awhile the sense of their pains. 
Great souls, though expiating the guilt and shamefulness of 
the heaviest sins, entreat him to mention his having seen them. 
This he always promises ; and often, for the purpose of engag- 
ing them to speak with him more freely, pledges his faith that 
they shall not be forgotten, The shades of those only who in 
their lives were sunk in habitual crime and infamy, conceal 
from him their names. It is in the middle •age, between bar- 
barism and refinement, that men most strongly feel this desire 
of having their names preserved from oblivion. The passions, 
at that period, have yet lost no portion of their vigour, and are 
ruled by impulse rather than by calculation. Man has then 
more difficulties to rouse, and more courage to sustain him; 
and, rather than be checked in his course, will plunge with 
m opens in liis way, Of this the age of 

scarcely credible in an age like ours, 
in which nothing returns sufficient novelty to make a strong im-. 
pression, and the objects of pursuit are so multiplied, that no 
' Partial acyitc St conpnanding interest Ji is obvious, howevcjy 
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that the strong passions of less polished times hear men on to 
great virtues — great crimes — great calamities; and thus form 
the characters that are most proper for poetry. Dante had on- 
ly to look round him for characters such as these. He found 
them already formed for his purpose, without* the necessity of 
a single heightening touch from his own invention. Re- 
finement had not yet produced that sameness of individual 
physiognomy in the great mass of a nation. Individual ori- 
$9* □ 1 ity, :amv rare, dangerous, ridiculous, and often affected, 
was men common and undisguised. Poetry, in later times, 
lias succeeded in catching its shades for the purposes of fine 
comedy — as in the Misanl/u'ope of Moliere ; and of pretty sa- 
tire — ns in Pope’s It ape of the Lock . lint all that this species 
of poetry can do, is to seize that exterior of character which 
every age and nation decks out after its own fashion ; whilst 
poetry, whose business is with the human heart, is coeval 
and coe xtensive with human nature. Pope, accordingly, no 
sboiff yh igl ited, in an almost barbarous age, upon a poetical 
personage, governed both in action and in writing by feeling 
alone, than Tie produced the Epistle of Eloisa , and proved that 
he had genius. Many a woman of that day resembled Eloisa 
in her Misfortunes anti her love; but they left few, if any, let- 
ters behind them. Even those of Eloisa have reached us only 
by their connexion with the writings of her lover. At present, 
the fair sex write much more, and perhaps feel as much less; 
and accordingly, our later poets, not finding poetical characters 
at home, are driven to seek for them in Turkey and in Persia ; 
— -while the Germans explore the ruins of Teutonic castles — 
and the Italians prudently confine themselves to the mythology 
of Greece and Rome. In fine, when nations are in a semi- 
barbarous state, the passions are their strongest laws : what else 
they have under the name of law, is yet without consistency or 
force. The punishment of an injury is left to him who suffered 
it — and lie regards vengeance as a duty. Dante concludes one 
jof his lyric pieces with the following sentiment — 
llow fair is the honour reaped from revenge ! 

Che bcW onor sacquistain far vendetta. 

How strongly docs its application to his own poem illustrate 
the character of his age ! Though terrified, at every step, by 
the objects which Hell presents to his view, the sentiment of 
vengeance, as a duty, stops him in his course. His eyes are 
fixed upon a shade that seems to shun him. Virgil reminds 
him that they must continue their journdV ; and asks the rea- 
soned his delay. Dante answers, * If you knew the reaaop, yoii 
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would allow me to remain longer ; for in tho pit, on which I 
fixed my eyes, I thought I beheld one of my kinsmen/ < Tru- 
ly, 9 rejoins Virgil, • I marked him pointing his finger at you, 
with a menacing and haughty air. * ‘ Oh ! my master, 1 ex- 
claims Dante ; *he was killed by an enemy, and his death has 
tint been yet revenged by any of those to whom that insult was 
given ; and therefore he disdained to speak to rne ! ’ § 

Front those considerations, which we have been tempted to 
expand perhaps more than was necessary, it is, we /npk, 
dent, that the episode of Francesca was every way congenial to 
the principles, the poetry, and the affections of Dante, as well 
as to the age in which he lived. To satisfy Divine Justice he, 
intact, places her in Hell; but he introduces her in such a 
manner, that human frailty must pity her. Nature had gVven 
to her character the poetic cast. Her story, he knew, was one 
that could not be concealed : — and he gave the daughter of his 
friend the celebrity which popular tradition could not b* tow. 
The husband of Francesca was living and powerful when 'Dante 
wrote ; but the fearless vengeance of the poet devotes him to in- 
famy; and Ibr'etels, that his place, named after Cain, among the 
fratricides, awaits him in the very centre of Hell. Indeed, the 
father of Francesca continued to afford protection t/> Dante* 
and not only attended his remains to the tomb, but composed 
and recited a funeral oration over them. His successors, too, 
defended the Poet's sepulchre against the power of Charles de 
Valois king of Naples, and the Church— when John ike XXIId 
sent Cardinal Bernardo di Poggetto from Avignon to Ravenna, 
With orders to drag forth the bones of the poet from the repose 
of the grave, that they might be burned, and their ashes scat- 
tered before the wind. This, indeed, is mentioned only by 
Boccaeio in the life of Dante; and that piece of biography has 
tei generally regarded as a romance. But the fact, we think, 
is bbmpletely verified in the works of Bartolo , a celebrated ci- 
vilian, who Was living at the time, and alludes to it very dis- 
tinctly in treating of, the law de llcjudicaneks Reis . (ad cod. 1, 1. 
tad. de ReiudiCi &c.) 


T he celebrity of the episode of Francesca, and the little light 
-upon it has' engaged us in a discussion, the un- 
; ^ wbicla- ; is an additional proofthat a com- 

and 


:?vvltich : dhoulcl Ikj ; txscdiil dtikl 
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scarcely ever mentioned. The elegant treatise written by luiii* 
to prove that in a nation, divided by so many dialects as Italy, it 
must be impossible to adapt the dialect of Florence exclusively* 
was the principal cause of the little value set by the academy of 
La Crusca and its adherents upon the prose of our poet. "For 
La Crusca always maintained that the language should not l>e 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Florentine. Nevertheless* 
the literary language of Italy, though founded upon the Tus- 
i s a- distinct language, created by the commonwealth of 
aiitnrffs, never spoken, but always written ; as Dante had seen 
and foreseen. His own prose is a fine model of forcible and 
simple style, linrinuxunns without studied cadences, and elegant 
without the allotted graces of Boccacio uml his imitators. We 
venture upon a short specimen, extracted from the Conviio , up- 
on the subject to which we have alluded. 

6 Siccome non si pud bene nmnifentare la belJezza d'una donna, 
qu ^do li adomnmenti dell’ azzimarc e delle vestimeuta la ilmno pid 
aiiifSflferare che essa medesima. Onde chi vttolc bene giudicare 
<Funa donna, guardl quella, quando solo sua naturaie bellezza si sta 
con lei, da tutto accidentals adornamento discompagtiata; Sicome sura 
questo volgare ; nei quale si vedra l’agevolezza delle sue sillabe, 
le proprieta delle sue condizioni, e le urazioni che di lui sifanno: — le 
quali clft bene guardt-rfi, vedra essere piene di doicissima e d aniabilis- 
sima bellezza. 

‘ A perpef uale infamia e depressions degli malvagi uomini d’ltalia 
che commendano io volgare altrui e il loro propno dispregiano, dice, 
.che ia loro mosvu viene di cinque abo m i nev oli* cagioni. . La prima, e 
cecity di discrczione. La secomla, maliziata seusazione. La terza, 
cupiciita di vanagloria. La quarta, argon iciko d’invidia. La quinta 
e f ultima, vilta d’animo, cio e pusillanimity. E ciascuna di queste reifta 
ha si gran setta che pochi son quelli che sieno da essi liberi. Della 
prima si pud cosi ragionare. Siccome la parte sensitiva dell’ anima ha 
i $uoi occhi co’ quaii apprende la differenza delle cose in quanto die 
sonodi fuori col orate, cosi la parte rationale ha il suo occhio, col quale 
qpprende la differenza delle cose in quanto s?ono ad alcun fine ordinate, 
c qupsia e la discrezjpne. E siccome colui die d cieco degli occhi sen- 
gibili ya seinpre sec on do che gif altri, cosi colui choc cieco del lume 
della discrezione. seinpre va nel suo giudizio secondo it grido odiritto 
6 falsb. Ohde qualunque ora lo guidatoreS cieco, con viene che esso 
,e quellp anche cieco die a lui s’appoggia vetigano a mal fine. 
i Scrittd ch’ il cieco al cieco fara guida e cosi caderanno amendue 
hella fossa. Questa guida e stata lnngamente contro a nostro Volgare 
per le ragioni che di sot to si ragioneranno. Appressodl questa iemi; 
idii sopra notati, che sono quasi infibiti, con la mano in su la spalla 
a qh^ti mentkoi i sorio caduti neila fossa della falsa opinidne, dcila 
quale uscire non sanno. Delf abito di questa luce discretiva massima* 
ihcnte le popolari persoae sono orhate, peri) che occupate dal jfriil* 
vVS---- 2 / •' 
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cipio delta loro vita ad alcuno mestiere, dirizzano si fanimo loro a 
quella persona della necessity che ad altro non intendono. £ perd 
die Tabito di virtu, si morale come intellettuale, subitamente avere 
non si pud, ma conviene che per usanza s’acquisti, e elli la loro usan- 
2a pongono in alqpna arte, e a discernere l’altre cose non Curano, im- 
possible e a loro discrezione avere. Perche incontra che molte volte 
gridano viva la lor morte e muoja la lor vita, pur che alcuno cominci~ 
E questo e pericolosissimo difetto nella loro cecita. Ondc Boezio 
giudica lo popolare gloria vana perche la veda senza discrezioneur , 
Questi sono da chi am are pecore e non uoraini. Che sc urfd " 

gettasse da una ripa di mille passi, tutte le altre l'anderebbono dietro. 

E se una pecora per alcuna cagione al passare d’una strada salta, 
tutte l’altre saltano, eziandio nulla veggendo di saltare. E io ne vidi 
gia molte in un pozzo saltare per una che dentro vi salto, forse ere- 
dendo saltare un muro, non ostante ch’il pastore piangendo e gridafido 
con le braccia e col petto dinanzi si parava. La seconda setta contra 
al nostro volgare si fa per una maiiziata scusa. Molti sono che amaiD 
piu d'essCre tenuti maestri, die d'essere ; e per fuggire lo conjwie 
cio u di non essere tenuti, sempre danno colpa alia materia dcifcirte 
apparecchiata, owero alio strumento. Siccome il mal fabro biasima 
il ferro appresentato a lui ; e lo mal Cetarista biasima la cetra ; — ere 
dendo dar la colpa del mal coltello e del mal suonare al ferro e alia 
cetra, e levari a a se. Cosi sono alquanti, e non pochi, che vogliono^ 
che 1’uomo gli tenga dicitori, e per scusarsi del non dire, o c dal dire 
male, accusano e incolpano la materia, cio e lo volgare proprio, e coro- 
mendano Y altro, lo quale non e loro richiesto di fabricare. E chi 
vuole vedere come questo ferro si dee biasimare, guardi che opere ne 
fanno gli buoni e perfetti artefici e conoscera la mdiziata scusa di cos* 
torn che biasima&do lui si credono scusare. Contro questi cotali 
grida Marco Tullio nel principio d’un sue libro che si chiama libra 
del fine de’beni* Perd che al suo tempo biasimavano Io latino romano, 
e commendavano la grammatica Greca. E cosi dico per somiglianti 
cagioni che questi fanno vile lo parlare Italic© ; e prezioso quello de’ 
Provenza, * &c* &c. 


The rlyric poetiy of Italy was not indeed invdhted or perfected, 
improvecl, by Dante. It is mentioned by hint- 
self m his proto works, that * lyric competition had been in- 
< #bduced above a centuiy before, by Sicilian poets, into Italy;’ 

: wa® gradually cultivated, dowii to Guido 
produced : un- 

^i e '' ^ ^ 1 ^ ijn thafckind was, inKta turn, suipassed 

... . 

5 of Laura's lover, may be found in the verses i 
* : ^ The following is the open- 

Casella so i 
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Amor che ntUa mente mi ragiona 
Della mia donna si soavemente , 

Move cose di lei meco sovente 

Che Vintdletto sovr' esse disviae 

Lo suo parlar si dclcemente suona 9 

Che Vanima che l* ode e che lo sente 

Dice ; ok me lassa ! c)C io non son possente 

Di dir qud che odo della donna mia : 

he il nostro penxier non ha valore 
Di riirar tutto do che dice amore. 

One of his sonnets begins with these four exquisite lines, — to 
which nothing equal can be found in Petrarca in his happiest 
mojnents. 

Ne gli occhi porta la mia donna amore 
Per che si fa gentil do ch*ella mira : 
f Ognun che passa presso lei y sospira ; — 
a chi salvia fa tremar lo core ! 

tTnwearied reading, and a profound knowledge of the Italian 
language, and of the rise and progress of Italian civilization, 
are the essential requisites for illustrating the age, the genius, 
and the works of Dante. It requires active and persevering 
(industry lo ransack libraries, and peruse manuscripts of the 
13th and 14th centuries, not even yet brought to light. We 
would further recommend, that the age of Dante should be ac- 
curately distinguished from that of Boccacio and Petrarca. 
This distinction has never been observed in the literary history 
of Italy ; and die consequence has been, that notions the most 
different have been confounded with each other. It was about 
the decline of Dante’s life that the political constitution of the 
Italian Republics underwent a total and almost universal change, 
inconsequence of which a new character was suddenly assum- 
ed by men, manners, literature, and the church. 

It may be obsei^ed, that Dante, notwithstanding the number 
of his biographers, has not yet had a historian. Among the 
pieces relating to this poet, either unpublished or but little 
known, which we have h$d occasion to see, k an interesting 
letter, which we shall subjoin with die same orthography in 
which it may be read in the Laurentine library at Floreucel “t 

About the year 1316, the Iriemls of Dante succeeded in ob- 
taining his restoration to hit toimtry and liis possessions, on 
condition that he should ; sum ot moneys mufy 

entering church, there avow himself guilty, and ask % pardon 

* Those who wish to see the original,* may find.it in that library, 
ky the following references. Pluteum 29, Codix 8, 
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of the Republic. The following was his answer on the occa- 
sion, to one of his kinsmen, whom he culls 4 Father, * because 
perhaps he was an ecclesiastic ; or, more probably, because lie 
was older than the poet. 4 From your letter, which I received with 
4 due respect and affection, I observe how much you have at heart 
4 my restoration to my country. I am bound to you the more grate- 
4 fully, that an exile rarely finds a friend. But, after mature consi- 
4 deration, I must, by my answer, disappoint the wishes of some little 

* minds ; and I confide in the judgment to which your impartiajjtjp^' 
4 and prudence will lead you. Your nephew and mine 

4 to me, what indeed had been mentioned by many other friends, 

4 that, by a decree concerning the exiles, I am allowed to return to 
4 Florence, provided 1 pay a certain sum of money, and submit to 
4 the humiliation of asking arid receiving absolution ; wherein, my 
4 Father, I see two propositions that are ridiculous and impertinent. 

4 I speak of the impertinence of those who mention such conditions to 
4 me ; for, in your letter, dictated by judgment and discretion, there is 
4 no such thing. Is such an invitation to return to his countrydkrvous 
4 for Dante, after suffering in exile almost fifteen years? jSitffclius 
4 then they would recompense innocence which all the w orld knows, 

4 and the labour and fatigue of unremitting study ? Far from the mail 
4 \vho is familiar with philosophy, be the senseless baseness of a heart 
4 of earth, that could do like a little sciolist, and imitate the infamy 
4 of some others, by offering himself np as it were in chains. Far 
4 from the man who cries aloud for justice, this compromise, by his 
4 money, with his persecutors. No, tny Father, this is not the way 
4 that shall lead me back to my country. But I shall return with 
4 hasty steps, if you or any other can open to me a way that shall 
4 not derogate from the fame and honour of Dante ; but if by no such 
4 way Florence can be entered, then Florence I shall never enter. 

4 What ! shall I not everywhere enjoy the sight of the sun and stars? 

4 arid may I not seek and contemplate, in every corner of the earth 
4 under the canopy of heaven, consoling and delightful truth, with- 
4 out first rendering myself inglorious, nay infamous, to the people 

* arid republic of Florence ? Bread, I hope, wiftnof fail me. * + 


f In licteris vestris et reverentia debita et affection© receptis, quam 
repatriatio mea cure sit vobisex animp, grata mente, ac diligenti 
jurinaaverrione concepi, etenim tanfcome districtius obligastis, quanto 
fimico# .coutk|git. : ad illam vero significata 

: Jt^ciun^aflectuose 
^ lietems yestri i raei;quenepp^^ . 

f >r^ qua^plwtium amicorum significatum est mihi. per ordi- 

! * ' ‘ *i' et fbsdyi jmssem et tedire at presens, th quo qui* 
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Yet bread often did fail him. Every reader of liis works must 
know by heart the prediction addressed to him by the shade of his 
ancestor in Paradise. (Parad. Cant, 17.) c Thou shalt prove how 
4 salt is the taste of the bread of others, and how hard the road 
4 is going up and down the stairs of others. ’ T>ut there is an- 
other passage in which, with designed obscurity, and a strength 
of expression and feeling which makes the reader tremble, he 
§£Overs an exact portrait of himself in a man who, stripping his 
' shame , and, trembling in his very vitals, places him- 
self in the public imy, and stretches out his hand for charity . * It 
was* by such sacrifices he preserved his principles and sustained 
the magnanimity of his character. 


A At. III. Melanges $ Hi stair c ct de Litter ature. 8vo. pp. 454. 

Paris. 1817. 

T his volume has never, we understand, been published; anfl 
it is accompanied by no preface or notice which might lead 
die reader to a knowledge, either of the author, or of the grounds 
for belie wig in the authenticity of its contents. But having ac- 
cidentally obtained a copy, and been informed at the same time 
of its history, we feel justified in giving our readers an account 
of it, which there is no reason for believing will prove offensive 
in any quarter. 


dem duo ridenda et male perconciliata sunt. Pater, dico male per- 
conciliate per illos qui tali expresserunt : nam vestre litere discretius 
et consultius clausulate nicil de tulibus continebant. estoe ista revoca- 
tio gloriosa qua d. all. (i. e. Dantes Alligherius) revocatur ad 
patriam per trilustrium fere perpessus exilium ? liecrie meruit con- 
scientia manifesta quibuslibet ? liec sudor et labor contiriuatus in 
studiis? absit a viro philosophic domestic? teraeraria terreni cordis 
humilitas, ut more cujusdam cioli et aliorum infamiam quasi vinctus 
ipse se patiatur offerri. absit a viro predicante Justitiam, ut perpes- 
bus injuriattl infferendbus. velud benemerentibus, pecuniam suam sol- 
Vat. non esi hec via redeuridi ad patriam, Pater mi, sedsiaHaper 
vos* aut deinde per alios invenietur que fame d. {Bantis) que onori 
non deroget, illam non lends passibus acceptabo. quod si per nul- 
Jam talem Florentia introitur, nunquam Florentiam introiho; quid 
tn ? nonne solis astrorumque specula ubique conspiciam ? nonne dul- 
cissimas verlta;te6 potero speculari ubique sub.^elo, nt prius inglorium, 
i mo ignohuniosuiti populo, Florentineque civitati me reddaro ? quip- 
pe panis non deficiet, 

# S^4*urgat, Caaat;< 1 toward* 4l»e end. ;V 
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The editor and compiler is Mr Quintin Crawford, a very re- 
spectable gentleman, of a Scotch family, but who has long been 
settled at Paris, where lie is alike known for his hospitality and 
for the elegance of his literary leisure.' Having become possess- 
ed of the origirf&l papers, which form the groundwork of this* 
•volume, he appears to have justly thought that the press furnish- 
ed the best means of preserving them ; and we trust that he will 
he further prevailed upon to allow the public at large accesstp, 
them. Some of them are indeed curious and intcre^a,^^ a 
high degree, to the lovers of Literal*}’ History. Those tracts 
which are not expressly stated to be the productions of others, 
we presume are written by Mr Crawford himself. 

The first piece relates to Abelard and Eloisn, and the Paraclete. 
It consists of tw o modern letters upon the story of those unfor- 
tunate persons, written by a person whom Mr Crawford praises 
highly as a sound and sagacious critic, but does not name; aftd 
of two antient epistles from Petrus Venerabilis, Abbot of^uni, 
tp Eloisa, together wntli a catalogue and short account of aft the 
Abbesses of the Paraclete, to the number of twenty-nine, just- 
ly regarded by the editor as only interesting to the 'families from 
which those holy persons sprung, and a few Papal Bulls respect- 
ing the same establishment. The author of the two critical let- 
ters, rather triumphs a little too much over his unfortunate pre- 
decessors — upon his superior felicity and discernment in the rec- 
tification of certain points of much antiouarian importance, 
chiefly connected with the grand matter of dates : But this is by 
immemorial usage the undoubted right of all criticks and anti- 
quaries; and we must allow him the praise of adding consider- 
ably to the knowledge hitherto possessed on the subject. The 
common stoiy, indeed, of Abelard being employed as a tutor 
to Eloisa, and his being punished as soon as her uncle knew 
of her dishonour, is exceedingly remote from the truth. It is 
well known that Abelard was a person of thfc very highest emi- 
nence in philosophy and all the literature of his age;— that he 
became enamoured of Eloisa, and temptefl the avarice of the 
old Canon, Hubert, with whom she lived, by offering him a 
large board on condition of his taking him into the house *— 
that the Canon added to the bargain, the further pMigaticai of 
* that iipon her proving ivith child, 

s he lying-in at hi* sister^, anil he 
. r ntlywitnout any loss pF rp^ct~ 
school of philosophy. • 

he thirty-eight years $1^ ^ 

[team to appease Hubert, by promising maniago; but Etoia^ 
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(as we know from one of those exquisite letters which Pope has 
imitated), * in a fit of romantic attachment, refused to be any 
thing more (or less) than his mistress, — and would not listen to a 
» project which, according to the customs of the age, would have 
put an end to the principal occupation of his life. A secret mar- 
riage was then agreed upon, to satisfy the uncle, with whom she 
continued to reside ; while the lover pursued his ordinary occu- 
— seeing her very seldom. At length some worthy nuns 
, an d to complain of the reverend canon’s com- 

plaisance. Fie assured them of the marriage, which the lovers 
denied ; and this produced a quarrel with Flubert, and a second 
elopment of his niece. Our author judiciously suggests,, that 
the extreme unwillingness of Abelard to terminate all their diffi- 
culties by a public marriage, and his suffering Eloisa to sacrifice 
herself for Ins advantage, may show that (as not mifrequently hap- 
peijnjn such attachments) there was more love on her side than 
. ^ ijffll^jrhe catastrophe followed in all probability soon alter 
* the m^>hd elopment; and five persons were engaged in it, be- 
side Flubert, and a treacherous servant of Abelard's. Of these, 
only one and the servant were taken ; they suffered by the lex 
tftlionis, and had their eyes put out besides ; and Hubert's goods 
wfcrc confiscated to the Church. 

Abelard, resolving now to retire from the world, made his un- 
fortunate mistress do the same ; though she seems not to have 
finally made up her mind for two years. She took the veil in 
1122, at Argentcuil, after the usual noviciate of a year; and he 
soon after professed at St Denis. Being of a turbulent, austere, 
and even quarrelsome disposition, he could not remain long in 
this fraternity, but retired to a wild forest, near Nagcnt-sur- Seine, 
where he founded the Paraclete, sometime between 1128 and 
1130. Although, at first, lie had only a log-house for a chapel, 
and a few miserable huts for habitations, his great fame attracted 

* The closeness of the imitation in many places approaches to 
translation.— Wharton fias cited part of the original of the celebrat- 
ed passage alluded to in the text ; but he has stopt short where the 
' resemblance becomes strongest. — ‘ Etsi uxoris nomen sanctius et va- 
lidius videtur, dulcius mihi semper extitit Amicrc vocabulum, aut si 
non indigoeris, Concubinae vel Scorti. Deum testem invoco, si me 
Augustus, universo preesidens mundo, matrimonii honore dignaretur, 
totumque mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetuo pracsidendum, charms 
mihi etdignius mihi videtur tua diet Meretrix quam illius Imperatrix/ 
Many of the amplifications of Pope upon the? various parts of the 
original are to be found in the Count Bussy Rabutin’s publication of 
the Letters, and in theHistoire d ffefoise et (FAbeilard, Hague, 

^ if vtn naay judge from the citations in Bayle. 
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scholars, who flocked around him, and led the life of hermits, 
to receive- his instructions. In this situation, he was chosen 
Abbot of St Otldas de Ruyr, whither he immediately re- 
paired. Meantime Eloisa’s convent was dissolved, by the ap- 
propriation of *its lands to another house; and Abelard invited 
her to become Abbess of the Paraclete, where she established 
herself with some other refugees, among whom were two nieces 
of his. At St. Gildas, to which he returned as soon as hejv»d 
put Eloisa in possession of the Paraclete, he, as u cct 
with his nionks : — his misfortunes, indeed, seem to have soured 
his temper, naturally irritable. Peter of Cl uni afforded him a 
retreat j and he died in that monastery, of' a cutaneous disease, 
in April 11 42, at. the age of sixty-three. Eloisa survived him 
twenty years, and died at the same age.. Their only child, who, 
from his extraordinary beauty, was named Astrolabe, took or- 
ders, obtained a canonry through the interest of the gooiJJUi- 
bot of Cl uni, and survived his father; but has left nr^rthcr 
traces of himself in history* Some of Eloisa’s letters sp« hk of 
her anxiety for hisadvancement in the Church, with her charac- 
teristic earnestness and warmth of affection. 


The remains of Abelard were transported to the Paraclete by 
Eloisa’s desire, and she w as herself buried in the same coffin. The 
bodies were afterwards separated, but in 1779they were again unit- 
ed: and, in opening the coffins, it was then observed that Abelard’s 
bones w ere reduced to dust, except the skull, which Was of an ex- 
traordinary thickness ; that Eloisa’s were much better preserved ; 
that her skull was also peculiarly thick, and the teeth of a beau^ 
tiful whiteness. These remains were, during the Revolution, 
carried to Paris, and were, till lately, in the Museum of Ancient 
Monuments ; but the piety of the restored government has con- 
signed them to a more consecrated place in the cemetery of Pore 
Lachaise. The following account of the Paraclete, when visit- 


rt^Vecdnfirms an opinion entertained by many* that such cloy- 
tn^ht* under proper management, be productive of ex- 
eets,;. Ovgn in our times, provided voluntary residence 
reconciled with the infirmities of the hufnan temper. 

^ gj m ilar excursion giycm/ln' ’AO' Aa- 

entrant dans fe parloir ou salle de compagnie de Tabbesse, 
pm tfAWfiard et 
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d’Heloise ; elle leg a sur sa tabatiere et dans toutes les pieces de son 
appartement, merae au chevet de son lit. J’entrai dans plusieurs 
cellules des religieuses, oil les memes portraits dominent parmi les 
crucifix et les reliques. Le Paraclet est, je crois, dans le monde, 
l’unique convent ou les plaisirs et les malheurs jde d eux amans soient 
un sujet continuel de reflexions et de discours. 

‘ Le monaster est chef d’ordre, soumis a la regie de St Benoit, 
qui ne present aucune austerite, et qui fut d’ailleurs adoucie par les 
modifications qu’y apportat Abeiilard. Les religieuses sont propre- 
nmodement J ogees, les murs bien blanchis, les parquets et 
lermeiibles d’un travail assez grossier, mais cires avec le me me soin 
quela plus belle marqueterie. Les lits m’ont paru bons ; on les gar- 
nit Tcte des rideaux de toile de coton blanche ; et l'hiver, de serge 
bleue. Les religieuses sont bien nourries, portent des chemises de 
toildtquand dies les preterent a celles de laine, se couchent a huit 
ou neuf heures, se levent k quatre heures du matin ert 6te, et a six 
heures en hiver, et ont en tout cinque ou six heures d’offiCes, a dif- 
jyLafcgs epoques dc la journGe. Lc vetement des religieuses, sem- 
toit-on a celui que portoit Heloise, est assez agreable; et 
quoi i r <?lles aient la tete ras6e, leur genre de coiffure ne deplait pas. 

Lorsqu’une fille se presente pour 6tre regue au Paraclet, elle 
commence scion V usage par un noviciat ; apres lequel on l’exhorte d 
bien consulter sa vocation ; et afin de lui donner une idee infiniment 
}uste du toonde qu’elle veut quitter, on lui en fait, autant qu*on le 
peut dans ce lieu, eprouver tous les agremens. D’abord on la laiss£ 
promener, autant qu’il lui plait, dans une garenne voisine du con- 
vent. L’abbesse la mcne diner chez le cure d’Avant, village a une 
lieue du Paraclet, et qui leur fait la meilleure chere qu’il peut. C’est 
tie ce eur6 lui-meme que jc tiens ces details qu’il me les raconta en riant. 
Quand la novice a ainsi passe le terme de son noviciat, si sa vocation 
se soutient, on 1’admet a faire profession, et a prononcer les voeux. 
Ces victitnes volontaires ne ni'ont paru ni tristes ni farouches. * 

Our, author adds, that the tradition of the place is not very 
Favourable to the amenity of Eloisa’s temper and manners in her 
retreat, however waited a notion it may give of the charms of 
her conversation— charms to which all accounts bear witness ; 
and, indeed, the remains of her correspondence themselves im- 
press us with an extraordinary sense of her merits. The best 
judges, as is here remarked, nave given to her style the prefer- 
ence oyer that pf her friend and master, for purity ana natu- 
ral grace. Her temper, like his, lyas in all likelihood affect- 
ed calamities. 

The letters of Peter of Cluni are Curious specimens pfiriobfc- 
ish correspondence. They are translated from th e Latin, a n 4 
begin, ■ ^jPeter, htitnble Abbot of Cluni, Wishes the 
which God has, promised those who love him* to thevenerabfe 
Abbess Eloisa, his very dear sister in Jesus Christ/*' He ex* 
VOL. XXX. no. 60. Aft 
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presses the greatest admiration of her, and the most entire de- 
votion to her service ; but his holy gallantry is of a very differ- 
ent complexion from Abelard’s, — for it is the graces of the spirit 
alone that he has in contemplation. He appears to have made 
a visit to the Payariete, and to have returned impressed with a 
wonderful reverence for her sanctity and talents. * We know 
not, however, if the minute particulars respecting Abelard, 
which he details in one of the letters, are wholly clue to pious 
enthusiasm. The good abbot probably felt, that lie could not*' 
more. acceptably serve his venerable sister than by clw^tSSfKg on 
a subject so dear to the woman as well as the nun. 

* La Providence q.ui dispose de tout avec sagesse, .en nous refusant 
cette favour (viz. qu’Heloise fut de l’ordre de Cluni), nous en a ac- 
cords une semblable, en nous envoyant un autre vous-meiue ; e’est 
assez designer le Maitre, f ce grand sectateur de la philosophic de 
Jesus-Christ. J ai incessamntent son nowi a la bouclie, et toujours je 
le prononce avec un nouveau respect. La divine Providence l’av&it 
conduit a Cluni dans les dernier? annees de sa vie; e’est le 
cieux present qu’elle pouvoit nous fair e. II me faudroit un Ion^ dig* 
cours pour vous rendre l’impression qu’a faite sur tous nos freres sa 
conduite aussi humble qu’edifiante : Non, je ne crois pas avoir un son 
semblable en humilite, tant pour les vetemens que pour le maintien ; 
je l’obligeois a tenir le premier rang parmi notre nombreus? conmiu 
naute, et il paroissoit le dernier de tous par la pauvrete de son habit 
Dans les processions comme il marchoit devant moi, suivant la cou- 
tume, j’admlrois comment un homine d’une si grande reputation pou- 
voit s’abaisser de la sorte et se mepriser lui-meme. Il observoit dans 
la nourriture et dans tous les besoins du corps la meme simplicity que 
dans ses habits, et condamnoit par ses discours et par son exemple, 
nomseulement le superflu, mais tout-ce qui nest pas absolument ne- 
cessaire. Il lisoit souvent, prioit beaucoup, gardoit un silence per- 
petuel, si ce n’est quand il 6toit force de parler, ou dans les confe- 
rences, ou dans les sermons qu’il faisoit a la comniunaute* Il offroit 
frequemment le sacrifice, et meme presque tous les jours, depuis que 
par mes lettres et par mes sollicitations il avoitW reconcilie avec le 
Saint- Siege. Que dirai-je davantage ? Son esprit, son cceur, toutes 
ses facul&s etoient occupies de la meditatioft, ou de Exposition et 
de I’enseignement des verites de la religion ou de la philosophic. V 


It is remarkable, that her person is by no means spoken of in 
raptures by him who Should have prized it most highly. " Cum per 
per abundantiam litterarum erat suprema,* 

B ras thus that Abelard was always named by the singular ve- 

of the age irf which he lived, notwithstanding the broils us 

■ 
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He then describes his having been removetl when he fell ill, 
for a change of air, to the neighbourhood of Chalons. His ma- 
lady increased ; but he continued the same holy life; and, at 
last, yielded up his breath in the midst of pious men, and in the 
performance of devout offices. * Avec piote ’ (adds the 

good Abbot), * avec quels sentimens de religion il fit d’abord sa 
confession de foi, puis cello de ses peches ! Avec quelle saintc avi- 
dite il re<jut le saint viatique ! Avec quelle foi il a recommandre 
a no tre g oigneur son anie et son corps ! II v a eu autant de te- 
mdWWfo ces pieux sentimens, qn’il y a de religieux dans le mo- 
hliStere de Saint Marcel. Ainsi (he concludes) termina sa car- 
ficre ce fitmeux Doctcur, qui du haul do sa chaire a fait rctentir 
sa voix jusqu’aux extremites de la terre. * We trust it may not 
b^deemed a crime in the courts of romance, if we add, that this 
distinguished sage and gallant, in point of fact, died of the itch 
j>r mange. 6 Pius solitd scabie ct quibusdam corporis infirmita- 
gyaValnitur, > says the account in his works. It is remark- 
* ' at no notice is taken of Astrolabe by Bayle Moreri 
inTR^*i«ention of him. 

The next of these pieces is a dissertation apparently by the 
editor liimsclf, upon that qu&stio rexata the Man in the Iron 
Mask . All the evidence upon this subject is collected, and the 
different opinions ate stated and discussed. Among these, one 
is truly astonished to find, that one so absurd as the conjecture 
of its being the Duke of Monmouth could have found a single 
supporter among men of any pretensions to historical know- 
ledge; for none but the class of literary men, of course, ever 
took part in this controversy. The prisoner was detained in 
custody from 1661 till the time of his death in 1 703 ; while Mon- 
mouth was going about in the English court and army till 1685, 
when ho was publiokly executed in London ; and, supposing the 
difficulty of the date to be got over, what possible reason could 
the French Coujt have for confining him in order to secure the 
tranquillity of England and strengthen the title -of King William 
and Queen Anne, # with both of whom France was at war,— with 
the latter, indeed, at the moment of the prisoner’s death ?— 
Common sense rejects some of the other explanations as plainly 
as the most ordinary historical knowledge does the supposition 
of Monmouth. Tnus, who can listen to the notion of a certain 
Due de Beaufort second son ■* f the Due de Vendome, a bastard 
df Henry IV* by the celebrated Gabrielle? Still more ridiculous 
is the fancy broached by Mr Dutens in hisCmemm$damein^ 
iercepli^ that it was a mhiiaiter of the puke of Mantua, who 
had shown great skill in negotiations against the French interests, 
and whtwp, jpji that account j|ie French ambassador carried ofli 
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having invited him to a shooting party. It is manifest that such 
theories would be absurd in the nighest degree, even if support- 
ed by the most plausible appearances of external evidence ; be- 
cause nothing can overcome the incredibility of the Court tak- 
ing the steps known to have been pursued towards this unhappy 
personage, without some adequate motive and that can only 
be found in the supposition of his having been a man of such 
importance as to create extreme alarm to the Government. All 
the probabilities are certainly in favour of his being a brother of 
Louis XIV., so like him that his resemblance would BStWtnade 
the dangerous disclosure. But whether he was a twin brother 
legitimately born, or an adulterous child of Anne of Austria, 
or her natural son born so soon after Louis XIV.’s death as to 
render his legitimacy possible, we can have no means of decid- 
ing. Our author inclines towards the last opinion. The solu- 
tion of the question is not of very high importance r But it is 
of great moment to reflect on the state of a country subject t%\ 
government like that which could with impunity shut up ill ex- 
tant dungeons, and afterwards in the heart of its metropolis, (Hir- 
ing a period of above forty years, an individual so distinguished, 
that his jailor, always a person of high rank and trust, served 
him with his own hands ; that during so long a time this victim 
should have been compelled to hide hip face* on pain oi instant 
death, which the guard had orders to inflict by firing on him 
when he went to mass if he showed himself; that no public 
mention should ever have been made of the incident, until Vol- 
taire, many years afterwards, told the story 5 that though many 
persons saw acts of violence committed in securing him, the sub- 
ject should have so long been confined to whispers; and that se- 
veral persons should have been found dead suddenly, after acci- 
dentally being placed in situations where they might have made 
the important discovery. This is the state pf things to which 
xnjmy of our wise politicians bid us cast our eyes as tranquil and 
lumpy ; this is the kind of government which is deemed by them 
gs far preferable to any change, and most o£ all to the change 
effected by the Revolution. 

This dissertation upon the Iron Mask is followed by a num- 
ber of short pieees, containing anecdotes and reflections upon 
ttariou^^^ mid historical subjects. There is none of these 

particular attention, unless it be one upon 
the amassed by Ministers erf State in France. An exact 

* * * n makes the sums got and by Cardinal Mazarin 

sadminietratipn, including his buildings, foundations, 

of iron, butefblack velvet clifeped with steel 

^ meeaa erf which 
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portions to relations, and money left to his heirs, amount to the 
enormous sum of 8,333,33 SI. Sterling, (two hundred millions ofli- 
vres). Dubois, at his death, enjoyed an income of above 1 10,000/. 
a year, in which our author includes a peqjjjon of 40 , 000 /. from 
England, which he appears, we know not upon what authori- 
ty, to think was unquestionably paid to this profligate wretch, 
liow nobly does Fleurv appear among such scenes of rapacity, 
confining himself to 5000 /. a year, with all the revenues of the 
StatHflhiriF Church at his disposal during a long and prosperous 
ministry ! It seems even the virtuous Sully had above 30 , 000 /. 
a year, in places and church preferment held by him notwith- 
standing his being a protestant; a sum equal to 60 or 70 , 000 /. 
in the present day. Colbert, from the many high offices united 
in nis person, is reckoned to have had nearly as much; beside 
the large sums which he occasionally received from the King, and 
** gh were equal to his other appointments. Le Tcllier and 
sis had revenues and emoluments upon the same enormous 
;and our author estimates the gains of five ministers includ- 
*xugColbert, during forty-two years of Louis XI Ws reign, at two 
hundred millions. These men are above all suspicion of having 
owed their fortune to peculation or illegal exactions; but the 
• result is§5 that they and Mazarin together, received from the peo- 

f ile of France for their ministerial services about seventeen mil- 
ions sterling, being a sum equivalent perhaps to fifty millions in 
this country and at the present day. A cardinal who had no 
legitimate family whose inheritance could gratify his vanity, might 
now and then seek to perpetuate his name by endowments of a 
charitable and religious kind ; but laymen spent the sums thus 
obtained in the usual ways. Thus, Louvois spent above half a 
million upon a house. It is probable that Milton may have had 
these things in his eye, rather than what he saw at home, when 
he said that the trappings of a monarchy would suffice to set up 
a commonwealth T It seems, however, that such gains were re- 
served for the Prime Minister; — in Louis XV/s reign, at least, 
we find the salary oT Secretary of State only about 6000/. a year, 
and those of Comptroller-General, Chancellor, and Keeper of 
die Seals, at from 5500/. to 6500/. 


We now come to the last, the longest, and by far the most 
curious of these miscellaneous pieces. It is a kind of irregular 


Journal kept by a certain Madame du Hausset, femme-de-cham- 
bre of the celebrated Madame Pompadour, and occupies about 
170 pages of this volume. The Editor properly introduces it 
by stating the manner of obtaining it. M. Marigni, it seems, 
brother of thefcoyal favourite, was cme morning buming Some oM 
papers, whenA friend M. de Senac de Meilhan, called 
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upon him. The former happening to say, 4 Here is a journal 
of my sister's waiting-maid, who was a very worthy person, ’ — 
M. de Senac saved it from the flames, and asked him for it, to 
which he assented. Mr Crawford purchased it from this gen- 
tleman ; and found it ill written and badly spelt, without any 
arrangement, and, as might be supposed, full of defects in style; 
for, though a gentlewoman, Mail, du Ilaussct w r as but ill edu- 
cated. In the present publication nothing has been changed 
r except the orthography, and some of the proper nam OSvwi hich 
were confounded. She begins by mentioning, that slue kept the 
Journal at the request of a friend, who was a woman of ta- 
lents, and who washed her to write a book after the manner 
of Mad. de Gayltis’s Souvenirs . Her intention was to give l;cr 
friend the Journal, that it might be made more like its model. 
But we cannot help rejoicing that things took another course; 
for the work appears now in all the simplicity of its origimy 
composition ; and one advantage, among many, which it ‘d?/ 
rives from thence, is the air of naivete and honesty that per- 
vades it all, and gives the reader an ent ire confidence in its truth. 

Of course we do not mean to give any general account of the 
King’s private habits — of his decorous visits in secret to Mad. 
de Pompadour — of his seraglio at the Parc aux Certs, where lie 
generally carried on intrigues of an inferior description — of his 
mistress’s alarms lest other persons of rank might supplant her, 
while she had hardly ever any jealousy of those low amours — 
or of the kind of life generally which was led by the principal 
persons who are mentioned in this piece. We shall only select 
some of the most interesting particulars which arc to be found 
in it; preferring those which throw light either upon remark- 
able men, or upon the administration of the French government 
in former times, to those passages which only gratify an idle 
curiosity. 

One of the fortunate circumstances attending thia, journal is, 
that Mad. du Hausset happened to be mistress of the celebrated 
Quesnav, the founder of the sect of the Economists. He was, 
tis is well known, a distinguished physician, and began to prac- 
tise physic at Nantes, from whence lie accompanied the Due 
de to as Jus medical attendant. There, as Mr 

Crawford informs us in a valuable note, he happened to be in 
the carriage when Mad. d’Estrades, M. de Pompadour’s 

favourite, and d-Argens<m , s mis^ess, was taken ill w 


kj and beigg called in, he edneealed the nature of 
r with such discretion from all die family, that she 
fed him to her powerful friend, who /made him her 
and obtained for him a plac e at Courts as well as 
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apartments at Versailles. He was the son of a ploughman ; and 
having passed his early years in the country, retained for its 
pursuits a strong predilection, which perhaps helped to bias his 
political doctrines. His discipljgsor followers, the Economists, 
reverenced him as the ancient pnflosopher^did the founders of 
their sects ; they called him ‘ le Motive, ’ ancP used to say 6 le 
Motive Va diU 9 Of a most active and indefatigable nature, he 
required new food for his mind, and began to cultivate the ma- 
thematical sciences with success, when he was up wal'd s of seven- 
ty. H^cfied in 1774, at the age of eighty: and the Marquis 
tie MJirSbeau (distinguished by the name of Mirabeau here from 
his well-known son) pronounced a funeral discourse upon him 
to a great assembly of Economists in deep mourning. Our au- 
thor terms it a ‘ chef-d’oeuvre d’absurdite et do ridicule. * He 
adds the following particulars respecting this celebrated per- 
BJiagc. 

Jucsnay avoit bcaucoup de gaiete et de bon hommie ; il sc plaisoit 

"la conversation a faire des especes d’apologues qui avoient en 
Irale pour principe quelque objet de la campagne* II dissertoit 
airec beaucoup de chaleur sans envie de briller. Loge dans un petit 
appartement qui tenoit de tres pres a celui de Mad. de Pompadour, 
il y recevoit quelques gens de lettres et quelquoe personnes de la cour. 
•On y paaloit tres-librement, mais plus des choses que des personnes. 
Le rot Tappeloit so?i penseur : il lui accorda des lettres de noblesse; 
et voulant lui -me me composer ses armes, il fit mettre sur Tecusson 
la fleur appelee penste. ’ 

It is singular how complete an account of a man, pleasing 
and even delightful in society, these few particulars contain ; and 
that this character was possessed by the founder of the Econo- 
mists, we were certainly little prepared to expect. Every tiling 
relating to him in the Journal, however, confirms the remarks of 
the Editor, and only makes us regret that more is not known of 
Quesnay,— perhaps, too, that he did not apply himself more to 
lighter studies* "Mad. du Hausset introduces him to our notice 
at the very beginning of her narrative, with her usual simpli- 
city. * J’dtois de'Jenue en peu de temps l’amie du docteur 
Quesnay r , qui venoit souvent passer deux ou trois heures avec 
moi, Il recevoit chez lui des personnes de tous les partis, mais 
eh petit nombre, et qui toutes avoient une tres grande confiauce 
n lui. CHt y parloit tres-hardiment de tout ; e t ce qui fait leur 
doge e.t le sien, jamais on n’a rien repet & 1 — i Quelquefois, mais 
raremenvfai voyag6 dans sa voiture ayec le docteur, a qui Ma- 
dame (de Pompadour) ne disoit pas quatre paroles* quoique ce 
'Slfc un homme d’un grand esprit 9 Mr Crawford mentionsthe 
Doctor’s wajlof amusing himself in society, by conveying Jus 
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arguments! or giving instructions, in the form of fables. Mad. 
dll Hausset has in this Journal preserved one of these, which 
is interesting enough, from the economical tinge of the ideas. 
We shall extrapt the passage, it shows, moreover, the way 
in which this singular little groupe, the King, the mistress, the 
maid and the philosopher, ail lived together. 

* Le Roi sortit pour aller d la figuerie avec Madame, et bientot 
aprds entra Quesnay, ensuite M. de Marigni. Je parlai avec mepris 
de quelqu’un qui aimoit beaucoup l’argent; et le docteur s’etant 
mis a rire, dit ; “ J’ai fait un drole de rGve cette nuit. J ettfis dans 
le pays des ancicns Germains; ma nmison etoit vnste, et j'avois 
des tas de ble, des bestiaux en grand nombre, et de grands ton- 
neaux pleins de ccrvoise ; mais je souffrois du rheumatisme, et no 
savois comment faire pour aller a cinquante lieues de la a une fon- 
taine dont l'eau me queriroit. II falloit pas chez un peuple etranger. 
Un enchanteur parut et me dit s “ Je suis touche de ton embarras ; 
tiens, voila un petit paquet de poudre de Prelinpinpin ; tous ceux a 
qui vous en donneras, te logeront, te nourriront et te feront t ofKer' 
sortes de politesses. Je pris la poudre et le remerciai bien. ” Jlli ! 
comme j’aimerois la poudre de prrlmpinpin , lui dis-je ; j r en voudrois 
avoir plein mon armoire. “ Eh bien, dit le docteur, cette poudre, 
e’est f argent que vous meprisez. Cites moi de tous ceux qui vien- 
nent ici quel est celui qui produit le plus d'effet ? ” Je n’en sais rien, 
lui dis-je. “ Eh bien ! cVst M. de Montmartel * qui vient quatre 
ou cinq fois l’an” — Pourquoi est-il considere? “ Parce qu’il a des 
coffres plein de prelinpinpin ” (il tira quclques Louis de sa poche) 
“ tout ce qui existe est renferm£ dans ces petites pieces, qui peuvent 
vous conduire commodement au bout du monde, Tous les homines 
obeissent £ ceux qui ont cette poudre, et s’empressent de les servir. 
C’est mepriser le bonheur, la liberty, les jouissances de tout genre, 
que.de mepriser 1 ’argent. ” Un cordon bleu passa sous les fenetres ; 
et je dis ; Ce, seigneur, est bien plus content de son cordon que de 
niille et mille de vos pieces — “ Quond je demande au roi une pen- 
sion reprit Quesnay. “ C’est comme si je lui disois: Donnez moi 
un moyen d’avoir un meilleur diner, d’avoir un habit chaud. une 
yoiture pour me garantir de la pluie, et me transporter ^ans fatigue. 
Mais celui qui lui demanda ruban, s’il osoit dice ce qu’il pense, di- 
soit: "J'ai de la yanit6, et je voudrois bien, quand je passe, voir le 
peuple me r^garderd'un cpil bfctement admirateur, et se ranger devaht 
moi ; je voudrois bien, quand j'entre dans une chanibre, faire un effe$ 
et fixer f attention de gens qui se jnoqueront peut-gtre de moi i mon 
depart, je voudrois bien tore appelg Monseigneur pet la multitud^ 
Tout ceSa n*est*il pas du vent ? Ce ruban ne itii fservira de rien dan s 
presque tous les pay s ; il ne lui donne aueune puissance : mais sues 
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pieces me donpent partout les moyens de secourir les malheureux. 
Vive la toute-puissunte poudre de prelinpinpin / ” A ces derniers 
mots on entendit rire aux eclats dans la piece d a cote, qui n etoit 
separee que par unc portiere. etant cuvette, le roi entra 

avec Madame, et M. de Gontant. lldh^ r ivcJih^pdre dc prelinpin- 
pin ! docteur, pourriez vous m* en procurer ? Le roi etoit entre, et il 
lui avoit pris fantaisie d’ecouter ce que Ton disoit, Madame fit des 
grandes amities au docteur, et le roi, riant et parlant de h poudre 
avec eloge, sortit. Je m’en allais et le docteur aussi. Je me mis 
aussituUii ecrire cette conversation. On me dit depuis'que M. 
Qucsnay etoit fort instruit de certaines clioses qui ont rapport aux 
finances, et qu’il etoit un grand Economute : Mais je ne pais pas trop 
ce que e'est. Ce qu’il y a de certain e’est qu’il avoit beaucoup d’e- 
sprit ; il etoit fort gai et fort plaisant, et tres habile medecin. ’ 

r ]Mie sect of Quesnpy, as is well known, were very far from 
being enthusiasts on certain subjects which fill ordinary men 

t anxiety and delight; they were no lovers of liberty; on 
rntrary, a regular despotism, ( despot time legal, ’ was the 
nment of which they rather approved. So ignorant has 
the clamour raised against them by senseless partisans in this 
country, and even in France, where they have been ridiculously 
confounded with the promoters of the Revolution. But, erro- 
neous a% their views were upon some of those great questions 
which most nearly concern the happiness of mankind, they could 
ill brook, in the government, any base or sordid artifices, incon- 
sistent with, and inimical to publick morals. Qucsnay is repre- 
sented as always ready boldly to bear testimony to the truth on 
such matters, even within the precincts of the court. Thus the 
Journal, giving a pretty minute detail of the method pursued 
systematically by the government to obtain the contents of let- 
ters sent by post, and which had grown into a regular depart- 
ment, with a superintendant and six or seven clerks, Mad. du 
Hausset adds — * Le docteur Quesnay, phisictirs ibis devant moi, 
s’est mis en fumu*contre cet infame ministere, comme il Fappe* 
loit; et a tdfp>int que Fecume lui venoit a la bouclie. Je ne 
dinerois plus volonliers avec Fintendant des postes qu’avec je 
bourreau, disoit le docteur . 9 6 II faut avouer (she adds natu- 

rally enough), que dans Fappartement de la maitresse cju roi il 
est etonpant cFentendre de pareils propos ; et cela a dur£ vingt 
ans sans cn/on en ait parte. C’etoit la probity qui parloit avec 
vivacite, disoit M, de Marigni, et non Fhumeur ou la malveil^ 
lanee qui s # ekhaloit . 1 

Upon another occasion, she relates some information iwhicji 
she had from this upright aPej able m#n, # respecting what had 
recently pa^edibetween the King and several of his nrpst powers 
ful mincers. At the timj no dbubt, the anecdote bore thelrigh* 
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est Value; but the ministers and their master too are now almost 
forgotten; and the anecdote has lost its interest, or only retains 
any importance from the circumstance of a truly eminent person 
having related it, and beinc^tfesar accidentally brought into our 
view. c Voila Je^jmalist), ce que le roi avoit dit, a ce que 

me confia mo n ami Quosnay, qui etoit, par paranthese, un grand 
genie suivant Topinion dc tons ceux qui 1'avoit connu, ctdeplus 
un homme fort gai. II aimoit causer avec moi de la canipagnc ; 
j*y avois et 6 elevee, et il me faisoit purler dcs herbages dc Nor- 
mandie et du Poitou, de la rich esse dcs fermiers, et dc la manicre 
de eultiver. C’etoit le meilleur lioimnc du monde, et qui etoit 
eloigne de la plus petite intrigue. II etoit bien plus occupe a 
la cour de la meiileurc manicre de eultiver la terre que de tout 
ce qui s’y passoit . 7 She adds, that M. de la Riviere was* the 
man whom he esteemed the most, and whose capacity he thought 
the highest; deeming him the only fit person for the adminis- 
tration of the finances. The reader is aware, that this able 
nister, who had been Intendant at Martinique, was the m6st 
early, and among the most distinguished followers of Qucsnay. 

Quesmiy appears, like the rest of liis sect, to have been im- 
pressed with a peculiar dislike and dread of the bigotted party 
in France. When they had failed in their attempt to make tluy 
King dismiss Madame dc Pompadour, after the affair of Damiens, 
they mcanlypaid the utmost court to her, though in private: They 
came in great numbers to wait upon her ; and female devotees 
were peculiarly anxious to show their respect. 4 The doctor 
made himself very merry, says our authoress, w ith this change of 
operations ; and, when I urged in defence of those good ladies, 
that they might, after all, be sincere, Aye, said he, but then they 
must take care how they ask for any thing; * — a sagacious re- 
mark, which we recommend to the attention of our statesmen in 
the present day, to those especially who may turn their minds 
towards the political history of the rat species* About this time. 
Mad. du Hausset relates a curious conversation^feipccting the 
|)Uupbi% afterwards Louis XVI., occasioned by the fears of the 
phifosQpher, that persecution would revive. s Un jour j’etois 
diiez le docteur Quesnay pendant que Madame etoit a la- come* 
die* Ue Marquis dc Mirabeau y vint; et la conversation fut 
quelque terns fort ennuyeuse pour moi, n’y et'ant question que du 
eufin on parla d’autres chose**’ As the alarms 
which occupied them have been more than f^sified b^ the event, 
the conversatipn ; but Quesnay’s opinion of the 

x^canltn^ ; He thought him virtuous and 

foll of good intentions, and a man of parts, but likely to be ruled 
$1 and he expected that Vh HolinisA mii JmsmiUe 
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would unite against the philosophers, and be supported by the 
new Queen, Marie Antoinette. A saying of M. du Muy, that 
Voltaire deserved the punishment of death, alarmed him with 
the prospect of a persecuting an d he added, that he 

hoped lie should not live long enougJrtf^H^those evil days. 
There is much good sense in Mira beau's remark upon this oc- 
casion. He said, the philosophers on their side were pushing 
matters too far; and they both agree in commending a late say- 
ing of Duclos — * Ces pliilo&ophes en feronttant qu’ils me force- 
rout ti aller a vepres et ti la grande messe. ’ They all agreed, too, 
in regarding the continuance of Louis XV/s reign as of extreme 
importance to the cause of toleration and liberality ; but a little 
incident occurred, which one should have thought calculated to 
givo # thcm some doubts of that monarch's gentleness, where he 
was himself concerned, and even to create a suspicion, that their 
fofcuritc form of government, absolute monarchy, was not al- 
'fwtfs safe for philosophers, any more than for the bulk of man- 
kind.. One day Quesnay came in all in despair. Mirabeau had 
been suddenly carried off by the agents of the best of possible 
systems, and shut up in the castle of Vincennes, for some ex- 
pressions in his work on Taxation. The constitutional means of 
Redress adopted on this melancholy occasion, according to the 
true principles of the most perfect government, are worthy of 
notice ; the more so, because, as extremes often meet, it happens, 
that, in our times, some of the lowest and most ignorant under- 
standings in the world are recommending France to renew the 
very same order of things, which they agree with the truly en- 
lightened Economists in holding to be the purest kind of consti- 
tution. First, Mad. de Mirabeau was to 6 throw herself at Mad. 
de Pompadour’s feet; * — these arc Quesnay’s own expressions. 
Then he himself, through the femme-de*chamlt>r 9 interceded with 
the same illustrious lady for his noble and philosophical friend ; 
and the copppmoCCion is given at full length. At first, the 
worthy concubine was pleased to speak favourably of the Mar* 

3 uis, and to obsenfb, that his work I! Ami dcs Homines had 
one him credit. At this moment opportunely entered the 
Lieutenant of the Police, of whom she asked wfiether he had 
read the new book on Taxation. Yes, said the Lieutenant,— 
but justly deeming himself officially an object of suspicion, he 
added, that it was not he who had denounced the author. Ber- 
ing further asked his opinion of it, he cited the passage which 
seems to have caused the arrest. It is simply a remark, that 
the King, with 20 milliqns of subjects, could not obtain tlieir 
services For wdnt of moby. At this the dear lady takes the 
alarm — 4 Quo/ ! il v a cda. docteur ? 9 she exclaims. He fries 
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to soften her, and succeeds; — the King arrives, and the doctor 
retires, leaving her to urge his suit. She found the King, we 
are told, furious against Mirabeiqu -hut did all she could to ap- 
pease him, and was seconjJjj^Mijr the Lieutenant, 

It seems that ^ut&im^never was easy in the King’s presence, 
—not from bashfulness, but from a kind of fear, which is thus de- 
scribed : 4 Un jour fe roi lui parlant chez moi, et le doctcur ayant 
Pair tout trouble, apres que ie roi fut sorti, je lui dis — c Vous uvez 
Pair etnbarasse devant le roi, et cependant il est si bon ! ’ — 6 Ma- 
dame, ra’a-t-il repondu, je suis sorfei a quarante ans de mon vil- 
lage, et j’ai bien peu d’experience du monde, auquel je m’habituc 
cKfficilement, Lorsque je suis dans une chambrc avcc le roi, 
je me dis, voila un homme qui peut me faire couper la tetc, et 
cette id£e me trouble. ’ She urges consolatory topics, taking 
his expressions literally — 4 Mais la justice et la bonte du roi ne 
devroient-elles pas vous rassurer ? ’ He answers, that the af- 
fair is one of feeling, and not of reason and the Editor, Th^?r 
note, seems to take it much in the sense of the fanme-dc-chambrc, 
only that his remedy is of a more constitutional description : lie 
argues that, by law, no King of France can cut off any mail’s 
head without a trial. It is singular enough, that neither Mad. 
du Hausset nor Mr Crawford should have reflected oirthc pre- 
ceding story of Mirabeau’s arrest for putting the King in a pas- 
sion by a remark upon the principles of taxation ; Uiey might 
there nave perceived the ground of Quesnay’s alarms, which he 
described with a little jocose exaggeration. 

We trust our readers will easily pardon us for having dwelt 
so long upon the subject of this excellent person. The ser- 
vices which he has rendered to science and to mankind are 
worthy of a greater fume than lie enjoys. Without adopting 
the opinions of the sect which he founded, opinions in many 
respects erroneous, but chiefly from being pushed too far, 
we cannot hesitate in ascribing to his theoVy^he high merit 
Of having first given to political economy the form*of a regu- 
lar science; of having begun the destruction of the mercan- 
tile system, which Dr Smith completed; of having turned the 
attention of statesmen, as well as theorists, to the paramount 
importance of agriculture ; and, above all, of having first put 
rulers out of conceit with too much governing* The ridicule 

by persons ignorant of its great m©- 
mere men of the world, would be hardly Worth 
sbows itself a little in some of Mr Craw* 
sight of a red sect of philosophers; ac« 
bound togeth^/bya community olprin^ 
private iH^msh^l and devc^ed to the pro* 
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pagation of those tenets with enthusiasm, had in it something 
strange, which easily became ludicrous, in the polished and gay 
court near which they sprung up. But while superficial men 
made themselves merry TfFTHPfr^qyjense, the more rational ob- 
server could not fail to respect therxn^£^|lM«^gneri ts and fcheir 
virtues, and to foe interested in the revival of a kind of con- 
nexion little known in modern tiines, but famous for having first 
planted and cultivated philosophy among mankind* The Eco- 
nomists were, in reality, and not merely in appearance, a sect 
of philosophers ; they acted from honest zeal lor the truth, anti 
not from fashion, eccentric tastes, or the love of singularity; 
their sole object was to enlighten and improve mankind ; and to 
them, among political inquirers, belongs the rare praise of Imiv- 
ing first poin ted out the natural order of things, or the observed 
course of nature in the conduct of the world, as the example 
and guide of human polity. 

Sveta fuit servare modtm , Jinemque inert , 

* ^ Natnramquc sequi, vitavnque impendere vero 9 

+ ■ Nec sibi sed toto gentium re credere mundo . 

% the course of this article wc have seen several notable il- 
lustrations of the manner in which the most important affairs 
were managed under the tranquil, regular and legitimate go- 
vornmen^of the Bourbons as long as* they owed their crown 
solely to divine right, and had no occasion to think of their sub- 
jects. The sycophants of those days, as well as of the present, 
called it paternal; but it should seem that the interests of the 
dear children were somewhat less attended to them the whims of 
the mistress * a sort of stepmother whose power was so great; and 
whose interference so continual, that we marvel no one ever 
started against the phrase gouvetnement patcnic^ that of gouvente- 
vient d.e mar dire. The following passage deserves to be extract- 
ed as carrying with it decisive evidence of the gross mismanage- 
ment of publick affairs, wherever the people have no voice. 
It is a specif •I’lfrtlm manner in which the wheels of govern- 
ment are moved whey left to the Prince’s sole direction* It h 
in fact the history (but, of course, the secret history, for in such 
states there can be no other) of a great change of minis try ; 
die dismissal of a Keener of the Seals, and a chief Minister of 
State. We therefore humbly recommend it to the diligent peru- 
sal of the Lords Eldon and Castlereagh, who are siipj^osed tb 
feel bur rustic mode of governing by parliaments, trials by jury 
and a free press, as somewhat cumbrous and burthensorne. By 
way of preface, wc should tpentibn that the time when the follow- 
ing drama begins, is immediately after Damien’s attempt on die 
King’ s life, when tb e elforis made by the parti devot topvo&oti® 
the favourite's ^mtssal hap^cariy succeeded. The pla ce is die 
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favourites room; the actors speak for themselves, and the ac- 
tion takes up about two days. All the rules of the drama are 
well observed. As the language of the original is not the Law 
French known to the Chnncety as it differs as widely, both 
in genders, grim * : ~ H n ■ ^bcal^iihirv from that French which our 
Foreign Secretary is said to talk with great fluency and impertur- 
bable boldness — being in short still further removed from his 
Lordship’s French than his parliamentary discourse is from the 
vulgar tongue, wc feel the necessity of departing from our usual 
plan, and giving a translation of the original scene, for the be- 
nefit of those noble personages ; but it shall be a faithful and 
even a literal one. 

* (Enter, first, Mad. La M are el 1 ale de Mirepoix, confidante of Pom- 

padour; and on coining in she immediately begins) — f> 

Mad. de M. What’s the matter, Ma’am? Wluit are all those 
packages ? Your servants say you are going. 

Mad . de Pompadour . Alas ! My dear friend, the Master* will Fave 
it so, according to Mens, de Machant. + 

Mad . de M. And what advice did he give the King ? 

Mad. de. P. That I should go without delay- Hausset ! (calling ** 
to the Maid — who comes in and undresses her, that she may be more 
at her case upon the sofa.) 

Mad. de M. He wishes to have it all his own way, thin Keeper jf 
ours, and he is betraying you ; whoever leaves the table loses the game. 

(Enter the Abbe de Bernis, M. de Soubise and M. de Marigni — 
who all remain closetted with the ladies for an hour. Then 
exeunt. Then follows a scene between M. de Marigni and 
the Maid.) 

M. dc Marigni . She remains ; but mum mum . X She’ll pretend to 
go, that her enemies may be quieted— ’Tis the little Marechale has de- 
cided the matter, but her Keeper will pay the reckoning. (Enter Dr 
Quesnay — who tells a fable of a fox, who being at table with other 
beasts, persuaded one of them that his enemies were in pursuit of him, 
in order to fall heir to his share of the food.) The rest of the piece. 

Its denouement, we must give in the narrative oT s h4ad l; du Hausset. 

* I did not see ray mistress again till late at night, when I put her 
to bed. She was more composed ; tilings wire going on better and 
better for her and Machant ; her faithless friend was dismissed. The 
:$£iag returned to his former habits of frequenting her apartment. I 
learnt from M. de Marigni that the abbe had been to M. o’Argenson 
(the Mbdster ofWar) to persuade him to lire on a mole amicable 
tooting with my mistress, and that be had met with a cold reception. 

* Not Dr Quesnay— but the King^ 

: S|?}Keepor of the ISeals and of Mad. de Mirepoix, as well as MK 
j&ter of tfie Marine. ■ . - - / 

$ Ong* Motufi which is a vulgar w^Pd for silence— and may be of 
&ie to ouF great negotiator at the im^ding Congi/iess. 
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“ He is puffed up with Machant’s dismissal, said the abbe, as it leaves 
the field open to the ablest and most experienced ; and I fear a dread- 
ful struggle may ensue. ” The next day my mistress having ordered 
her chair, 1 was curiouM^aM^yyhere she was going, as she sel- 
dom went out except to church, some of the ministers. I 

learnt that she. went to M. d’ Argenson s7^fnn?5ftr afterwards, she 
returned, and appeared to be very much out of sorts. She stood 
leaning over the chimney-piece, with her eyes fixed on the jambs. 
The abbe came in. I waited wliile she took off her cloak and gloves 
— she kept her hands in her muff. The abbe looked at her for 
some minutes, and then said — “ You have the air of a sheep in a 
reverie. ” She roused herself and answered, throwing her muff on 
the sofa — “ It's the wolf that throws the sheep into a reverie. ” I 
left the room. The King came soon after, and I heard my mistress 
sobbing. The abbe came and bid me bring some Hoffman's drops. 
The King himself prepared the cordial with sugar, and gave it to her 

'i the most gracious air possible — she candidly smiling and kissing 
bands. I left the room ; and heard early in the morning, thonext 
hut one, that M. d’ Argenson was banished. It was all his own 
fault ; and this is the greatest proof of her influence my mistress ever 
gave. The King was extremely fond of M. d' Argenson ; and the 
war both by sea and land required those two ministers to have re- 
mained in office. Such, at least, was the prevailing opinion, at the 
time, amtng ail classes. ’ 

Wc may add to this, that her protege M. dc Soubise was 
kept in the command of the army by her influence, while he 
ruined the campaign. The battle of Rosbuch, accordingly, 
threatened to shake her ascendancy, and attempts were made to 
dismiss her; but some trifling success soon after was gained by 
the Marshal, mid she was confirmed in favour ; although our 
journalist mentions a cruel mortification that happened, from 
some one to whom Mad. de Pompadour was talking of the 
6 great victory ’ of her friend, never having heard of it. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of all Mad. 
du TTnn ; frr beside the strong internal evidence of 

the style, mul tlie testimony borne to her character by M. de 
Marigni, the coin«$Itences of her story, with the narratives of 
other writes, who were in ail probability unknown to her, 
wherever they touch pn the same subject, afford irrefragable 
proof of h^i eorrectness. This remark applies also to the Me~ 
fnaires Secretes of Duclos, which Were not published till after 
du death. The dismissals, for instance, of 

^ich we have just seen the secret springs, are mentioned by 
him (tom. II. p. 441, 516.) in terms quite consistent with the 
statement of the Journal, as far as he kAew the cause of 
change; except that he speaks of Machant as Minister of the Blar 

tinp rtnlv anil rlnoc nnf vtiimtinn tWr* • T-fo ?id/IsiL that nnvf»r 
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was there any thing worse timed than turning out those ex- 
perienced ministers, more especially as their successors were 
persons of die most manifest incapacity. Indeed, this author 
(and be it recollected, that hg t v-^A^%^siping waiting maid, 
but the Histori^rra^er^f France) seems to have been abun- 
dantly sensible of the pernicious influence enjoyed by Royal 
mistresses at the old legitimate Court of Versailles. To Ma- 
dame de Maintenon he ascribes in detail, the change of Lewis 
XIV.V plan of campaign, when she procured the dismissal of 
Chamillart; and indeed her power during a period of thirty- 
five years, was generally admitted by all Europe. Mad. de 
Pompadour exercised an equal sway : Perhaps, from the charac- 
ter of the King, and the complexion of the times, her influ- 
ence was more important. Duclos ascribes to it entirely the al- 
liance with Austria, and the war of 1756, admitted by all French 
politicians to have been the greatest error ever made in foreign 
affairs, and the cause of all the mischiefs that happened previ- 
ously to the Revolution. The flatteries of Maria Theresa, and 
the vanity of being thought her personal friend, were die sole 
cause of this line of policy. 

A trifling anecdote in the Journal shows the trifling causes 
which were supposed to influence so important a matter as thg 
patronage of the ministers. Mad. du Hausset obtained a mili- 
tary post for a relation, from a person of high rank, on the con- 
dition that she made her mistress give the latter a part to play 
at their private theatricals, which had only a few lines to recite. 
It must be admitted, however, that these pages are full of proofs 
showing how generally and cordially the favourite was hated by 
the publiek. The fear of this breaking out in some act of vio- 
lence, seems now and then to have restrained her ; it was in-* 
deed the only obstacle to her absolute sway ; and it certainly had 
this effect upon her worthy and philosophical brother, M. de 
Marigni, who, greatly to her chagrin, constantly resisted all 
offers of promotion, whether by place, rank IfP^meirriage, say- 
ing, that for himself lie loved a quiet life, spiff for her, it Would 
beftr worse if he acceded to her earnest wishes—* as the lloyal 
mistresses are always sufficiently hated on their own account, 
Without sharing in the odium belonging to ministers. ’ f 

At the period to which the Journal refers, Turgot was iiydtirig 

; but there is oiie pass^ 
although • df no 

ll diner chezle docteuiC 11 avoit 

son wffihaire, et 

• tin horn ^ je • 
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iie me aouviens pa*, mail qui Stoit fils du prev6t des Marchands, 
Turgot. On parla beaucoup d’administration, ce qui dabord no 
m’amma pas; ensuite ilffr t ques tion de l’amour des Francois pour 
lour roi. M. dit — “ Cet amour n est point; 

aveugle, profon<R^iygpmr confus de granda 

bieflrait*. La nation, et je dirai plus 1’Europe etThumanitf, doivent 
& un roi de France, (j’ai oublte le nom) * la liberty ; il a etabh lcs 
communes et donn6 i une multitude immense d’homme une existence 
civile* Je sais qu’on peut dire avec raison, qu’il a servi son intlrdt 
en les aflranchissant ; qu’ils lui ont pay6 les redcvances, et qu’enfin 
il a voulu par la, affoiblir la puissance des grands et de la noblesse : 
Mais qu’en resulte-t-il? Que cette operation est & la fois utile, po- 
litique et humane. Des rois en general, on passa ft Louis XV*; et 
le mCme M. Turgot dit que son regno seroit & jamais celebre pour 
I'avoncement des sciences, le progfes des lumiereS et dc la philosophic* 
Il ajouta qu'il manquoit d. Louis t XV. ce que Louis XI V. avoit de 
trop, une grande opinion de lui-tnOme ; qu’li Otoit instruit ; que per*- 
sdbne ne connoissoit mieux que lui la topographie de la France; 
qu’&u conseil, son avis £toit toujours le plus juste; qu’il ftoit fa- 
cheux qu’il n'eut pas plus de confiance en lui-mOme, et ne plagat pas 
sa confiance dans un premier ministre appi*ouv£ de la nation. Tout le 
mondefOt de son avis. Je priai M. Quesnay d’ecrire ce qu’avoit dit 
le jeune Turgot, et je le montrai & Madame. £lle fit a ce sujet 
Feloge desce maitre des requites; et en ayant parte au roi, il dit, 
“ e’est une bonne race. "* 

Perhaps, without intending to throw the slightest imputation 
of an artifice or an intrigue upon M. Turgot, we may be per- 
mitted to suspect, that this conversation was designed to reach 
the royal ear, through the faithful Mad. du Hausset. These 
are necessarily the means of influencing courts and their policy 
in alt arbitrary government* In England, M. Turgot would 
have attacked the ministry openly in Parliament, or through 
the press. Ip France, he was obliged to speak at the waiting- 
woman of the King’s mistress. 

There are n pytraces in this Journal, of the alarms which 
thinking mefilSt/cven at that time, at the state of publick affairs, 
and their conviction that some dreadful catastrophe would ohe day 
be rendered inevitable by the blind obstinacy of the Court, ana 
its pectiimcioHue of all propositions fop a refbrfn of abases 
jtroMp short and jbaefiicimit adminj$trq&ot)& ha d succeeded 
to St# «f # Algernon and MaclMunt* the Due da CM«wuL aa 
» watt luwwii, was appointed, and carried on, tfre war. for tbajadt* 
fair ytaMt to tbs ruin and dSaaomfitnre of the French *ria% 

• Phflijpjw-lisLwf. 
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lie was, however, the greatest of nil Mach de Pompadour's fa- 
vourites Different persons view tlhe Mime cjuiraeter in various 
lights. A grave writer describes him jia a 4 petit-martre sans, 
talens et sans instruction, t\\Ajf&"^i 8 S tJ^hosphore dans Re- 



maining so'long hi the three highest offices of the state, in spite* 
of his constahf failures ‘ Ses munier* avec die etoient les plus 
uimablch efu ittonde, respcctucwes et if n*6toit pas un 

joitr sans fa Voir. ' I Ier brother and her physician thought very 
differently of him ; they ngreecf with the grave writer. 

* C© n’est quW peiit-maitre, (fit le doctcur, et sll eioit plus joli, 
fait pour Gtre un ftvori d’ Henri II L Lc Marquis de Mirabcau 
entra avec M. de la Riviere, Ce royaumtr, dit Mirabeau, cst bleu 
mai ; il n’y a ni senjtimcus unurgiques, ni argent pour les supplier. 
II tie peut-fetre regenerv, ait la Riviere, quo par une ctmquete conitne 
a la Chine, ou par quelque grand boulevursemeni interleur. Mais 
malheur a ceux qui sy trouveroni * fe people Francois n y va pas de 
main morte. Ces paroles me firent trembler, et je m'empressai de 
sortfc. M. de Morigm en fit de meme, sans avoir fair d'etre affect* 
de ce qu’On disoit. Vo us avez entendu, me dit-il ; mu is n'nyv/ 
pas pour ; rien n'est repute de cetpj se (lit cbez le dhctenr ; se sont 
cWi0imet.es gens quoiqu'un peu chimcriques ; il*> ne savent pas t»*arre- # 
ter. Cependant ils sont je crois dans la bonne vote ; le nialheur est 
cyj’ils passent le but. J’ucris cela en rentrant. 

But the Kiug, and the former favourites of either sex, re- 
ceived a very solemn warning to the same effect, in a remark- 
able anonymous letter sent to them mysteriously, as well as to 
the police* ^ Our Journalist has kept a copy of this piece, which 
if written with a force and clearness worthy of Junius, but per- 
ils in a more chaste style, and with less of mannerism . We 
conclude ourr extracts with the introduction of the letter, which 
Is addressed to the King. 

* Sire-— This address proceeds from one who iszeatous in your ser- 
vice. Truth is always unpalatfcable, especially t<rprmces. Habitu- 
ated to flattery, they only see objects In those color u* which are 

to their eyes. Ant I have meditated Ind read much; and I 
infer to your Majesty the reside of my reflexions. You have 
ie in the hands of person who ted an interest 
, «*d making jeti afraid 19 epeab* 
cut of betwnmv the sovereign and 
leaf poor pahwe, you become daily 
, tb«t think, «r, llMMacbyon, of their 

Ydttw&fsabably *dy ^au tH^^unlso did they 
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most state* have^wedtheir cause. Thf anpieat <?oin- 

mon wealths ware, a*udtained hyrtfie spirit of patriotism, which unitea 
all thei* citizens ;^getj^-f4r,^V#^enU iafety. In our times, mo- 
fey has becam e &* leasfrj fo is now the universal agent, and 

1 have h of nurreSfeti de in t^ts all parties, and do- 

court; e^y thiiig has becoM^Venair and sill ranks arc* 
confounded,. Since tfie dismissal of Messrs d’Argenson and Madiant, 
your ministers are without genius, and without capacity for business: 
You alone are blind to their inefficiency, because they bring to you 
the work of clerks somewhat abler than themselves, and pass it for 
their own. They carry on the business by experiments from day to 
day ; bat there is nothing like a government. The drniy is disgusted 
with the changes in the military admimstftltiori ; <ftid the best officers 
are retiring from it. A seditious spirit shows itself in the Parlia- 
ments ; you betake yourself to the resource Of corruption, and the re- 
medy is worse than the mischief; it is introducing vice into the sane- 
tuary of Justice, and infecting the noble pkrts of the State. Would a 
corrupted Parliament eVer have braved the fury of the leagiie to pre- 
serve the crown for its rightful sovereign ? 4 

We her© must close our account of this curious Journal, and 
of the volume to which it belongs. If, in the course of our re- 
marks upon French intrigue in former times, we may seem to 
have dwelt much upon the vices of the old Government, it is 
•only because we feel the importance to France and to England 
of correct notions being entertained upon the subject. There 
is a senseless anil a profligate party in both countries, whose ef- 
forts are, without intermission, directed to the praise of the old* 
and the disparagement of $*9 new order of things, established 
among our neighbours. Nothing but the grossest ignorance 
can obtaih a hearing for such miserable folly on either ski© of 
the Channel* But it is the duty of every friend of his country* 
and of human improvement, to contribute his efforts towards 
withstanding and exposing the attempts thus made to eflfefet a 
counter-Tevolution, which could 4»dj^ if it succeeded, lead* 

renewal of systematic 
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more nearly resemble ojur owri, should reflect t^ 
the work of (fcoiitrivhnce, but of time ; that mere w aft essential 
differcncem. the present poiitiq^^^^er andhabits of the 
two nations; end that the « 
order of things, our neighbours ft 

^hare of liberty, wilt in all humaiipjH^ 
the possession, with die capacity of ehjpymg it. 
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Art. IV. 1. Observations on the Geology of the United States 
of America* By William Maclure. Philadelphia, 1817* 
8vo. pp. 127. 

2. An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology. .By 
Parker Cleaveland, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and Lecturer on Chemistry and Mineralogy, in 
Bowdoin College. Boston, 1816. 8vo. pp. 668. 

I n a former Number, # we gave an account of a new Mineral- 
logical Journal, published in America by Dr Bruce of New 
York. We hailed the appearance of this work as a proof of 
the attention that had been excited to this interesting tjranch of 
science, in a field so sure to yield an abundant harvest; and it 
was with regret that we learned, that a Journal which promised 
so well at its outset, had very soon been discontinued. 

We have now great pleasure in introducing to the notice of 
our readers, two very excellent publications, which abundantly 
prove that the study of Mineralogy is pursued with no Jess 
eagerness and success in the Unijted States, than it has been for 
scone years past in most of the countries of Europe, There is 
not perhaps any department of science which, at the present 
time* merits a greater degree of attention in that great and pros- 
perous country* from its various practical applications to some 
of the most important source? of national wealth and power; 

die more especially that, from the limited researches already 
mad * Nature appeal* to haye added, in abundance, some of her 
mm* valuable ummd productions to the other internal resources 

MUltlpvMi wuWJf fit the Awwieen fhHwwWl Txawec- 
‘ — a* editioa there «e wn< JMMrtwu* and oor- 
ckqrtm, whieh the enthor infoiwe w 
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turp, in showing the probable effects the decomposition of thedif- 
ferent desses of rocks may hays on the nature and fertility of sbil^ 
It is the result of m any otMOTations made in Europe and America, 
* may nerhagsji^pBM^^ in the United States than in 

^ land oflj ffiure not yet changed 

by lEhe industry ofman. ’ ' ** 

Mr Mftclure appears to be very thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and to have studied with great attention the geolo- 
gical structure of a considerable part of Europe. He is a dis- 
ciple of Werner ; but we recognise him as such, more by the 
descriptive latiguage he employs, than by his theoretical Opi- 
nions. HU general views are much more enlarged and philo- 
sophical, than is usually met with in the geologists of that school ; 
an^l, like most of those who have had opportunities of extensive 
observation, he has found that the theory of the Freyberg pro- 
fessor is of a very limited application. The following remarks 
in his Preface are a sufficient proof that his geological creed is 
not that of Werner. 


* Ip all speculations on the origin, or agents that have produced 
the changes on this globe, it is probable that we ought to keep with- 
in the boundaries of the probable effects resulting from the regular 
operations of the great laws of nature, which our experience and 
* observation have brought within the sphere of our knowledge. When 
we overleap those limits, and suppose a total change in Nature's laws, 
we embark on the sea of uncertainty, where one conjecture is per- 
haps as probable as another ; for none of them can have any support, 
or derive any authority from the practical facts wherewith our experi- 
ence has brought us acquainted* * 

While we acknowledge the valuable information which this 
little work conveys, wp cannot bestow any praise on the manner 
in which the materials are put together. There is a great want 
of method and arrangement ; for, altliough the author has laid 
down a ver^^ he has not adhered to it, but has mixed 

up one part of jp sul^ct with another* so «os to cause consider- 
able confusion; and, 1$ not for the accompanying coloured 
map, it would ofteij be^vejry diffietdt tp comprehend his descrip- 
tions. In atteinpting jto |jiye a sketch of the contents of the 
hook* as- we cannot a#b*d the' same assistance to our readers, 
•the 1 ^:; ^ 
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in Kew HmpMrc appcnr to bfe t^c i»ost lofty, and their 
hcktt is »ome%hat niorO than 60®® feyt above tha level of the 
elevated yurts J* ^»«^inre^ massol 
tlib range, consist °fp r iniUj^iw^ocKs; 

Hudson mciy and Hflrawt traverses the State ot Wm+lmufi. 
these rocks decrease in height and breads. In Pensylvaniuund 
Maryland, the primitive rocks occur sparingly; the highest parts 
of thc ranac consisting of transition rocks, with some interven- 
ing valleys of secondary. In Virginia^ the primitive rocks in- 
crease in breadth and in height; and thevtormthe greatest 
mass, as well as the most .elevatedpoints, of the range ot moun- 
tains in the States of North Carolina and Georgia, where it 
takes a more westerly direction. • , , . . . , 

‘ Besides this great range, there is an extens.ve district, occu^ed 
by primitive rocks on the west side of Lake Champlain, having that 
Lake, and Lake Qeorge for a boundary on the east, 
initive roCks in Canada to the north and north-west, and following a 
line from the Thousand Islands in St Lawrence, running nearly pa- 
rallel to the Mohawk river, until ft meets Lake George op the south- 
west. These primitive rocks run across the Mohawk at the Little 
Foils, and near Johnstown on the Mohawk, where they are covered 
by limestone ; they occupy all the mountainous 

Champlain, the St Lawrence, and Lake Ontario, p. 38. 

* From , near Kingston on Lake Onttno, to some distance below 
Quebec, the country is principally primitive ; and, from all the infor- 
mation l could collect, that great mass of continent lymg to the 
north of the 46th degrei of latitude, for a considerable distance to the 
west, consists mostly of the same formation: from which it is pro- 
bable, that on this continent, as well as in Europe and Asia,, the 
Nbrtheril regions are principally oceipied by the primitive formation. 


b *|broughout the greatest port of tlic northern and norUircasj 
States , tlfo sea Washes the primary rocks; but at Long 
there commences an alluvial formation, whi^b mcreasjng u* 
a» at stretches southward, covers a great pmt of both 
d^ ffttri f ieorgla, anti almost th% whole otsMie two 
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era rivers, the tide rum a srriall distance into the primitive for- 
mations. In the Southern State# the alluvial formation iVelevah* 
^ed considerably abcroylgngyel of the sea ; but as it approaches 

j**4fcf^®Rera side of the grcatviugiswF mountains thqre is 
a long narrow zone of transition rocks, beginning on the east- 
ern side of Luke Champlain, and extending in an undulating 
line in a south-westerly direction, to a point between the Alabama 
and Tombiffbee rivers, in latitude about 34 N. . and longitude 
about 85 W. It is generally broadest where the primitive for- 
mation is narrowest, and vtce wpsaj and runs front twenty to a 
lumdred miles in breadth. 

On the north-west of those transition rocks commences an 
immense region of secondary rocks, extending beyond Lake 
Superior to the north, and some hundred miles beyond the 
Mississippi to the west, not tor distant from the foot of the 
Stony Mountains, forming on area, of about fifteen hundred 
„ miles from east to west, and about twelve hundred miles from 
north to sooth. , : "V < „ 

The Volcanic Fires which constitute so grand a feature in the 
Geological History of South America, have not extended their 
■ dominion to die northern continent, nor have any productions 
been discovered which indicate that volcanoes have at any time 
existed there. 

The direction of the stratification in the primitive rocks runs 
nearly north and south, eastward of the State of New York, 
with an eastern dip. In the State of New York and to the 
south and west, the stratification runs nearly NE. and SW., 
the dip still continuing to the east. The dip is generally at a 
greater angle than 45°, and sometimes die strata arc almost 
vertical. The direction of' the strata in the Transition rocks is 
also from north and south to north-east and south-west, dipping 
generally to th^porth-west, at im angle in most {daoes under 
45°. Onahe wlge of the primitive rocks, there is a deviation hi 
some primes from this general ride;; the dip being, for a short 
distance, to the south-east. The outline of the mountains of this 
fonpation is almost a straightline,withfew intevruptions, bound- - 
“^ ' ^ parallel ridges ofneariytbe sathe hcighti decUnipg 

dipsfroinds 

I, and more p m;i| iitous on ^le opfiosite side where dte 
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This latter ytffiety 3 by some geologists, would be called a 
Sienito; but its geological position is the same as the compound 
of quartz felspar and mica, which, by the same geologists, is con- 
sidered as the onlv true primiti ^ fji wille^ Jn mentioning thy 
variety, Mr MaclureremaafeSTthat A 


variety, Mr Maclure rem ajASTth at 

* TEpe rounded globule? of felspar and hornblende round in"the 
great masses of granite of the Alps, in Cornwall and m this country, 
could not be distinguished, in hand specimens, from the Sienite of 
Werner, ^though the one is placed in the Wernerian system as the 
oldest, and the other among the newest of the primitive rocks* * 

The granite generally divides into rhomboidal masses, and, 
except in some very small-grained varieties, there is no appear- 
ance of stratification. It is frequently so far decomposed as to 
have lost the adhesion of its particles, to the depth of 30 or 40 
feet below the furface; each crystal is in its place, and looks 'as 
if it were solid; but when you take it up, it falls into sand. 

Gneiss extends over a half of the primiti ve formation. It in- 
cludes in a great many places beds from three to three hundred 
feet thick, ora very large-grained granite, which run in the same 
direction, and dip as the gneiss does. These beds are mixed, 
and alternate occasionally in the same gneiss, with primitive 
limestone, beds of hornblende and hornblende slate, serpentine, 
felspar rocks, and magnetic iron ore. In some places the gneiss 
contains so much mica as to run into mica slate ; in others, large 
nodules of quartz or felspar, and, in others, hornblende takes 
the place of mica. 

* Though the primitive formation contains all the variety of primi- 
tive rocks found in the mountains of Europe, yet neither their rela- 
tive situation in the order of succession, or their relative heights in 
the range of mountains, correspond with what has been observed in 
Europe. The order of succession from the Clay slate to the Granite, 
as well as the gradual diminishing height of the strata, from the gra- 
nite through the gneiss, mica slate, hornblende rocks, down to the 
clay slate, is of^en so inverted and mixed, as to render the arrange- 
merit qf any regular series impracticable. ' p. 16. ^ 

the limits of what may be termed the primil&e coun- 
try, there are found several partial and detached formations of 
the tiMMisition and secondary rocks, 4 transition formation op* 
tl^ whole of Rhode J^^ijand runs front Rhode 

near- 

iftl Ir^tliep^airetp 
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to fifteen miles broad, consisting of beds of blue, grey, red, and 
white small-grained limestone, alternating with beds of grey- 
wocke and greywac k e sl a te, quartzosc granular rocks, and a 
ij^eat varie ty Much of this limestone 

small-grained sand, resemble a dolomite; 
and, in many places, considerable beds of fine-grained white 
marble, fit for the statuary, occur. About ten or twelve miles 
west of Richmond in Virginia, there is a coal formation, lying 
upon, and surrounded by primitive rocks* It is situated m an 
oblong basin, from twenty to twenty-five miles long, and about 
ten miles wide, having the whitish freestone, slaty clay, &c. with 
vegetable impressions, os well as most of the other attendants of 
that formation. * 

Great varieties of mineral substances are found in the primi- 
tive formation; and, from the number already found, in propor- 
tion to the limited researches that have been made, it is proba- 
ble, that, in so great an extent of rocks of a crystalline struck 
ture, almost every mineral substance discovered in similar situa- 
tions elsewhere, will be found in this country. Metallic sub- 
stances are found in considerable abundance in the primitive 
rocks — iron, copper, manganese and cobalt. The general na- 
ture of metallic repositories in this formation appears to be in 
neds, disseminated through the rock, or in lying masses. Veins 
to any great extent have not been discovered in any part of this 
formation. *' 


* The transition rocks consist of a small-grained limestone, of all 
the shades of colour, from white to dark blue, in some places inti- 
mately mixed with strata of greywacke-slate ; lime spar in veins and 
disseminated ; in many places an intermixture of small-grained par- 
ticles, so as to put on the appearance of a sandstone, with excess of 
lime cement. This occurs in beds from fifty to five thousand feet in 
width, alternating with greywacke and greywacke-slate. Near the 
borders of the primitive is found a siliceous aggregate, having part 
tides of a light blue colour, from the size pf a pin’s head to an egg, 

disseminat^/l in some places in a cement of a slaty texture, and in 

others in 4Tquar tzose cement ; a fine sandstone, cemented with quartz 
in large masses, often of a slaty texture, with 'small detached scales 
^mtei inl^enlng ; a rock not far from the borders of the primitive, 
partaking both of the porphyry and the greywacke, having both fel- 
spar crystals and rounded pebbles in it, with a cement of a kind of 
' with pebbtes and ^ 

=: ^ and a great va-; 

riety of 

■: 4 :'TOo generally m 

b* ■ 'kth^Cf ridges. There m i 
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and extensive caves in the limestone! where the bones of various ani- 
mals are found. 

4 Beds of coal blende, or anthra^^gicGmnpanied by alum slate, 
and black chalk, have been on Kiui “ 

Island, the Lehigh antMM^uehannah rivers, and 
alum slate on Jackson’s river, Virginia; many powerful veins o7”the 
sulphate of barytes cross it in different places. '~ 4 Iron and lead have 
as yet been the principal metals found in this formation ; the lead in 
the form of Galena, in clusters, or What the Germans call Stocfaverk , 
as at the lead mines on New river, Wyeth county, Virginia ; the iron 
disseminated in pyrites, hematitic and magnetic iron ; or in beds ; and 
considerable quantities of the sparry iron ore in beds, and dissemi- 
nated in the Vmestona. r p. 51. 

The immense basin to the Vest of the Alleghany mountains, 
through which so many mighty rivers flow, is wholly composed 
of secondary rocks, w ithout having their continuity interrupted 
by any other formation, except the alluvial deposites on the 
banks of the large rivers. The stratification is almost perfectly 
horizontal. ^ 

4 Immense beds of limestone, of all the shades, from a light blue 
to a black, intercepted in some places by extensive tracts of sand- 
stone, and other secondary aggregates, appear to constitute the foun- 
dation of this formation, on which reposes the great and valuable coalr 
formation, w hich extends from the head waters of the Ohio in Pen- 
syl vania, with some interruption, all the way to the waters of the 
Tombigbee, accompanied by the usual attendants, slaty clay and 
freestone, with vegetable impressions, &c. ; but, in no instance that I 
have seen or heard of, covered by, or alternating with, any rock re- 
sembling basalt; or indeed any of those called the newest floetz trap 
formation. 


' The limestone $f this formation contains irregular pieces in no- 
dules and bands, of a kind of black flint (like what is called Chert in 
Englaud), scattered in all forms and directions, often resembling tbe 
limestone in colour! in which ease* it is with difficulty they can be 
^l$jtihguished ; they abound on the banks of Lake Brie, on the banks of 
I Wence, whence It runs from Lake Erie, and, 'gener^v, through 
the whole stratification of limestone. * v 

4 Along the south-east boundaries/ not far from the transition! a 
rock salt apd gypsum formation has been found. On the north fork 

same line south-west Irqnt riwer^ 

probability ih&t this llrouitioni* ipM «1- 

1 ■■ ■ foundan^ 

; ; arid^e t may hopft 
to find an abundance of Bi#se t#o most usffuJ substances, 
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which are generally found mixed, or near each other, in all countries 
that have hitherto been carefully examined. * p. 35. 

^2 There are a great a^i dpjffched masses of granite and sienitc, 
scattered o ver of that part of the basin which lies to the 

river, but runs to the soatli ; from which it is pro- 
bable that they have come from the north, perhaps from the primi- 
tive mountains north of the great lakes. * p. J 20. 

'Hie alluvial country, eastward of the Alleghany mountains, 
is composed of beds of sand, gravel and clay, differing in their 
nature, according to that of the adjoining rocks, from the dis- 
integration of which they have been produced. They contain 
both animal and vegetable remains, which are found to the depth 
of nearly c a hundred feet below the /surface. *1C3nsidcrable banks 
of shells, mostly bivalves, run parallel to the coast, imbedded 
frecjiicntly in a soft clay or mud, resembling that in which the 
living animal is now found on the sea shore, and which makes 
the supposition probable that they are of the same species. 

‘ There is also a bank of shell limestone beginning in Noitli 
Carolina, parallel to, and within the distance of from twenty to 
thirty miles of the edge of the primitive, through South Carolina, 
Georgia, and part of the Mississippi territory. In some places this 
|>aiik is soft, with a large proportion of clay ; in others hard, with a 
sufficiency of the calcareous matter to be burnt for litne. Large fields- 
of the same formation are found near Cape Florida, and extending 
some distance along the coast of the bay of Mexico. In some places 
the calcareous matter of the shells has been washed a>vay, and a de- 
posite of siliceous flint, in which they were imbedded, is left, form- 
ing a porous flinty rock, which is used with advantage for millstones. 

4 In the alluvial of New Jersey, about ten or twenty feet under 
the surface, there is a kind of greenish blue marl, which they use as 
manure, in which they find shells, as the Ammonite, Bolen mite, 
Ovulite, Cania, Ostrea, Terebratula, &c. Most of these shells are 
similar to those found in the limestone and greywacke of the transi- 
tion, and equally gesemble those found in such abundance in the se- 
condary horizontal limestone and sandstone ; from which it would 
follow, thirthe different classes of rocks on the Continent cannot be 
distinguilned by their shells, though the different strata of the same 
class may be discovered and known by the arrangement of the shells 
found in them. 

‘ Considerable deposites of bog iron ore occupy the lower situa- 
tions ; and many of the more elevated and dividing ridges between 
the rivers are crowned witha sandstone and puddmgstone, (he ce^ 
mentof which is bog iron ore. ' ; 

From the interesting and instructive sketch which Mr ^ 
lure lias 0ib G portion of the 

continent of North America, we obtain nni important addition 
to the evideiui? we already nossess in wroof of theunifcrmitvof 
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structure which seems to prevail over the whole surface of our 

S lobe. No new formation has been discovered, nor any pre- 
ominant rock which this experience^jjjplogist has had any dif- 
ficulty in recognising as identical with whnfc had seen 
every part of the Continent of Europe. There 
two remarkable peculiarities in the country our author has de- 
scribed, which distinguish it from any other of the same extent 
with which we are acquainted. These are, the very rare oc- 
currence of the trap-rocks and porphyries, and the great extent 
to which the same series of rocks stretch, without undergoing 
Any change in the uniformity of their composition, and without 
any disturbance in £lic regularity of their stratification. When 
we combine this undisturbed £tate of the strata with the absence 
of a class of rocks which are almost invariably accompanied, in 
Other countries, by a dislocation and confusion of the adjoining 
strata, it must be considered an argument of considerable weight 
in support of that theory of the origin of the trap-rocks, which 
supposes them to have been ejected from below, and to have 
broken up and insinuated themselves among the superincumbent 
strata. But this is a point of theory supported by so great a 
body of evidence, that we presume there is now no geologist so 
bigotted Jo the aqueous creed as to refuse his assent to, it. 


The Elementary Treatise of Mr Cleavcland is a work^of roti- 
siderable merit. He has derived his materials, as 
us, chiefly from the works of Hauy, Brochant, Brqnteiiart, Lu- 
cas, Kirwan, and Jameson ; but he has adopted Brongniurt 
as his model; and, in doing so, we think he has followed the 
most judicious and most useful of all the mineralogical writers 
who have preceded him. We entirely concur in the following 
remarks on the Treatise- of .Brongniurt by the author 
Preface. ■■ 

* Many of the writer* of the French and German schools appear to 
have indulged an undue attachment to their fevouriteand jpecuhar sys- 
tem* and have hereby been prevented from receiving mutqal benefit ; 
the one being unwilling to adopt what is rcahy excellent in\he other, 
la believed, that the more valuable parts of the two systems 
be incorporated, or, in other words, that the peculiar descrip* 
^ pilge of the one may, in a certain degree, be united to the 

j^::'Brongnlar^; in', hi* 'liaiTi 

in- 

. the writings of cabers, it contaim mu| li wwhfe in,* 
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formation respecting the mineral productions of the United 
States. It is to thi^part of the work that we shall confine our 
^remarks; and we feel disposed, for the sake of our general 
readers, to dwell chijfly^dtt the information Mr Cleaveland con- 
resnecliittg^idse mineral substances that are connected with 
the' advancement of that active and enterprising people in wealth 
and political importance, rather than upon the rarer productions, 
which are only interesting to the mineralogist. 

There is one merit of Mr Cleaveland's book that ought not 
to pass unnoticed ; we mean the form in which it is published. 
It is printed upon excellent paper, with a neat and perfectly 
distinct small type; and the same matter is contained in one 
volume, which, in England, would have beejjLscattered over the 
surface of three. We should be frlad ttrtee it reprinted exact- 
ly upon the plan of the original ; and we have no doubt that it 
would be found the most useful work on mineralogy in our 
language. 

Coal exists in several parts of the United States in great ab- 
undance. We have already spoken of the vast series of coal 
strata westward of the Alleghany range, and of ah extensive 
coal formation near Richmond in Virginia. In Pensylvania, 
Jt is found on the west branch of the Susquehannah ; in various 
places wist of that branch ; also on the Juniata, and on the 
waters of the Alleghany, and Monongahela. In Connecticut, 
a coal formation, commencing at Newhaven, crosses Connecti- 
cut river at Middletown, and, embracing a width of several 
miles on each side of the river, extends to some distance above 
Northampton, in Massachusets. There are also indications of 
coal in the States of New York and New Jersey. In Rhode 
Island, anthracite is found, accompanied by argillaceous sand- 
stone, shale with vegetable impressions, &c. similar to the usual 
series of coal strata. The coal at Middletown, in Connecticut, 
is accompanied by a shale which is highly bituminous, and burns 
with a bright flaifie. 

V It abounds f^th very distinct and perfect impressions of fish, 
sometimdTa foot or iu length ; the head, fins and scales, being 
perfectly distinguishable* A single specimen sometimes presents 
parts of three or four fish, lying in different directions, and between 
different layers. The fish are sometimes contorted, and almost dou- 
bled. Tbeir colour, sometimes grey, is usually black; and the fins 
and scales appear to be jeohverted into coal. The same shale cm* 
of vegetables/ sometimes converted into pyitte?. ’ 

Neither Mr Cleaveland nor Mr Maclure give us any 
mation respecting the extent to which the ftoal has been wrought 
in any ofthe numerous places where it has been foitn^ p£ 
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thickness of the seams. A scarcity of wood for fuel must be 
felt before coal will be sought after with much spirit; and there 
is probably still wanting in the United States that profusion 
of capital which can be risked in thfc-rfh§crtain operations 
mining* ^ y 

Iron is found in the United States in a great variety of forms, 
and is worked to a considerable extent. In the year 1810, there 
were five hundred and thirty furnaces, forges, and bloomerics, 
in the United States, sixty-nine of which were in the State of 
New- York ; and the iron manufactured at Alteram, New York, 
is said to be superior, for many purposes, to the Russian and 
Swedish iron. It is made from a hematitic brown oxide. Mr 
Maclure informs*^, that there is a bed of magnetic iron ore, 
from eight to twelve T5K& <hick, wrought in Franconia, near the 
White Hills, New Hampshire ; that there is a similar bed in 
the direction of the stratification, six miles north-east of Philips- 
town, on the Hudson river ; and, still following the direction of 
the stratification, that the same ore occupies a bed nearly of 
the same thickness at Ringwood, Mount Pleasant, and Suckti- 
snnny, in New Jersey ; losing itself, ns it approaches the end of 
the primitive ridge, near luaek water— a range of nearly three 
hundred miles. This immense deposite of iron ore is contained 
in gneiss, and is accompanied by garnet, epidote, nfid horn- 1 * 
blende. In the State of New York, magnetic iron ore is found 
in immense quantities on the west side of Lake Champlain, in 
granitic mountains. The ore is in beds, from one to twenty feet 
in thickness, and generally umnixed witli foreign Substances : 
large beds of this ore extend, with little interruption, from Ca- 
nada to the neighbourhood of New York. Clay ironstone is 
met with in considerable quantities. In Maryland, there are 
extensive beds of it three miles SW. of Baltimore, composed 
of nodules formed bv concentric layers. Bog iron ore occurs 
in such abundance in many places, as to be smelted to a great 
extent. .■ 


tve been 
are no 


Copper in tlie native state, and most of it%; ores, 
found m different parts of the United States ; bttt tl 
mines of this metal except in Now Jersejy and these Uonot ap- 
pear to be worked with much success. . ^ y.-. : x *■ vy 

: : ' ? Ofebeti:: discovered in a great variety of forms ; and 

T&C oiM^ which ^ ^ in 
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produces annually about 245 tons of ore, yielding 66^ percent. 
There are mines also at Perkiomen, in Pensyl vania, 24 miles 
* from Philadelphia. •The ore is chiefly a sulphuret ; but it i* 
accompanied by the (Ntrbcmate, phosphate, ami molybdate. In 
Massachusetts, there is a vein of galena, traversing primitive 
rockf$ 'six or eight feet wide, and extending twenty miles from 
Montgomery to Hatfield. The ore affords from 50 to 60 per 
cent, of lead. 

Gold has only been found in North Carolina. It occurs in 
grains or small masses, in alluvial earths, and chiefly in the 
gravelly beds of brooks, in the dry season ; and one mass was 
found weighing 28 lib. In 1810, upwards hi 1340 ounces of 
this gold, equal in value to 24,689 doll ars^ ed been received 
at the mint of the United States. * 

Native silver, in small quantities, is met with at different 
places, but in no other form. Mercury and tin have not been 
found. Cobalt occurs near Middletown, in Connecticut; and 
a mine of it was at one time worked. Manganese and antimony 
^*are found in several situations. Sulphuret of zinc is found in 
considerable quantity in Maryland, Pensylvania, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts, In New Jersey, a new variety of this me- 
tal has been discovered, in such abundance, that it promises to 
fw a ver f valuable acquisition to the United States. It is a red 
oxide, composed, of zinc 76, oxigen 16, oxides of manganese 
and iron 8. It is reduced without difficulty to the metallic 
state. 

The chromate of iron, both crystallized and amorphous, oc- 
curs in different situations ; particularly near Baltimore, and at 
Hoboken, in New Jersey. This mineral is employed to fur- 
nish the chromic acid, which, when united with the oxide of 
lead, forms chromate of lead— a very beautiful yellow pigment, 
of which there is a manufactory at Philadelphia. It is sokl un- 
der the name of chromic yellow, and is employed for painting 
furniture, carriages, &c. 

In theJjjfriMr part of this article, we have noticed the vast, 
extent ojnimestone *of different species that is spread over the 
United Smtes. Mr Cleavelqnd enumerates several varieties of 
the primitive limestones in the Eastern States, which are used 

architecture’ and in sculpture; but he 
remarfc% that the state of the arts has not yct caused them to 
be extensively quarried, or even sufficiently explored. Some of 
the Vermont marbles are as white as : the Carrara, with a grain 
intermediate between that of tbe (^rrara and Parian marbles. 
m 1809 and 1810, 

$0fiQ0 : leeinf slabs vrm cut by one mill, containing 65 
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and the stales of marble, during the same period, amounted to 
about 1 1,000 dollars. In Rhode Island it is found show white, 
**f a fine grain, translucid, and perfectly resembles the Carrara 
marble. * 

Gypsum, or plaster stone, is found in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Connecticut. It is very abundant in several parts of jthe 
State of New York, particularly in Onorulago and Madison 
counties; also in the vicinity of Cayuga lake, whence, in 1812, 
6000 tons of it were exported to Pensylvania. In many parts 
of the United States, it has been found an important article of 
manure in the cultivation of grasses, roots and grain. 

Rock salt has i|ot hitherto been discovered ; but there are 
numerous salt spaii^rs. These sometimes flow naturally ; but 
are more freq uentlytOi^cd by sinking wells in those place* 
where the salt is known to exist, as in certain marshes and in 
salt licks, so called from having been formerly the resort of wild 
animals to lick' the clay impregnated with the salt. These 
springs are chiefly found in the country westward of the Al- 
leghany mountains, near the rivers which flow into the Ohio: 
They occur also in the State of New York, near the Onondago 
and Cayuga lakes, associated with the great gypsum formation 
already noticed. This brine is strong, and yields about 300,000 
bushels of salt annually. The whole quantity of salt annually 
obtained from saline springs in the United States, exceeds 600,000 
bushels. < . 

Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, is met with in considerable 
abundance. Mr Cleaveland gives the following description of 
the situations where it is principally obtained. 

‘ The calcareous caverns which abound in the State of Kentucky, 
furnish large quantities of nitre. The earths which exist in these 
caverns, and which contain both the nitrate of potash and the nitrate 
of time, are lixiviated ; and the lixivium is then niade to pass through 
wood ashes, by the alkali of which the nitrate of lime is decompos- 
ed. * After due evaporation, the nitre is permitted to crystallize. 
One of the most remarkable of these caverns is in Madison county, 
bn Crooked Creek, about sixty miles SE. from LexingWi. Thig ; 
cavern extends entirely through a hill, and affords a convenient pas* 
sage for horses arid waggons. Its length is 64*6 yards, its breadth if - 
generally about 40 feet, and its average height about It) met. One 
bpdfblbf the barth in this cavern 

pounds of nitre ; and the same salt has found to exht at the 
depth of 15 feet i is yritH: 4^ ; 

* ‘It appears that two bushels of ashes, madebyburningthedry 
contain as much alkaii as eighteen bushels off 
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4 Kentucky also furnishes nitre under a very different form, and 
constituting what is there called the rock ore , which is in fact a sand- 
stone richly impregnated witli nitrate of potash. These sandstones 
are generally situated at the head of narrow valleys which traverse 
• the sides of steep hills. They rest on calcareous strata, and some- 
ti ines_ present a front from 60 to 100 feet high. When broken into 
^mall fragnhmts, and thrown into boiling water, the stone soon falls 
into sand, otm bushel of which, by lixiviation and crystallization, fre- 
quently yields 10 lib. and sometimes more than 20 lib. of nitrate of 
potash. The [litre obtained from these rocks contains little, or no 
nitrate of lime? 1 Sml is said to be superior for the manufacture of 
gunpowder to that extracted from the afore-men Joned earths. * 

4 Masses of native nitre, nearly pure, and wei g/iing several pounds, 
are sometimes found in the fissures of th&j^jrfimflStoiics, or among 
detached fragments. Indeed, it is said That these masses of native 
nitre sometimes weigh several hundred pounds. Similar caverns oc- 
cur in Tennessee, and in some parts of Virginia and Maryland. ’ 
With the exception of the red oxide of zinc, and the native 
magnesia, the discovery of which by Dr Bruce we noticed in 
" *our account of his Mineralogical Journal, no simple minerals 
have hitherto been discovered in the United States that wore 
not already known to exist in other parts of the world. There 
% re some ^>f the simple minerals, however, which are found in 
a state of great perfection, such as the cyanite, green tourma- 
line and rubellite, melanite, precious serpentine, garnet and 
beryl 1. A mass of native iron has recently been found near Red 
River in Louisiana. The form is irregular; its length being 
three feet four inches, and its greatest breadth two feet four 
inches — its weight exceeds 3000 lib. Its surface is covered 
with a blackish crust, and is deeply indented. It is very mal- 
leable and compact; but is unequally hard, some parts being 
easily cut by a chisel, while others have nearly the hardness of 
steel. Its specific gravity is 7.40. It contains nickel, and is 
less easily oxidated than purified iron. This is rendered par- 
ticularly interesting, by its containing in its interior octahedral 
crystals, mayjbe easily cut by a knife, and are striated 
like magnetic iron. The largest crystal is more than half an 
inch in length. 

We look forward with great hopes to the active exertions of 
our Transatlantic brethren in this interesting field of scientific in- 
quiry ; and we shall expect to see the great outline they have 
traced, filled up by those detailed examinations of particular dis- 
tricts, where the nature and mut ual relations of the different rocks 
have been diligently and accurately' Itudied. The country oc- 

cupied by the Granite deserves particular attention, from the fim« 
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damcntal point of theory connected with the history of this rock : 

— whether, in those situations where it appears to be the lowest 
rock, there is any evidence of its having been formed subsequent- 
ly to the strata that cover it ; — if any veins are seen to proceed 
from the great body of the granite, and to penetrate with numer- * 
ous ramifications the superincumbent rocks, as has been .ohseomd 
in most situations where granite occurs. The great Alluvial for-, * ” 
mation will doubtless afford many valuable illustrations of the 
changes which the surface of our globe has undergone, from 
the animal remains with which it is said to t ^x#und; and we * 
trust that this important subject of inquiry will be investigated 
with, the attentionut deserves. We should be glad to hear of 
the establish nienmUGeologTcal Society, to excite the zeal, and 
unite the labours ofiKWEieologists iif America, and to be the 
organ of communication between them and the rest of the Sci- 
entific World. 


Akt. V. 1. Voyage of H. M . Ship Alee sic along the Coast of 
Corea, to the island of Lewchew ; with an Account of he r subse- 
quent Shipwreck . By John M‘Leoi>, Surgeon of the Alcesfe. 
Second Edition. London, J. Murray, 1818. 4 1 


2. Naufrage de la Fregate la Medusa, faisant Partie de V Expe- 
dition du Senegal en 1816 ; Relation contenant les Evenements 
qui ont eu lieu stir le Radeau , dans le Desert de Sahara , a St 
Louis , et au Camp de Daccard ; suivi (Tun Examen sous les 
Rapports Agricoles de la Partie Occidental de la Cote d y Afri - 
qua, depuis le Cap Blanc jmqii a Vun Bouchere de la Gamble * 
Far Alexandre Correard, Ingen ieur-Geographe, et J. B. 
Henri Savjgny, Ex-Chirurgien de la Marine; tous deux 
Naufrages du Radeau. Seconde Edition, entitlement refbn- 
due, et augmented des Notes de Mons. Bredif, Ingenieur 
des Mines; avec le Plan du Radeau, et le Portrait du Roi 
Zaide. Paris, 1818. * 

I n every age and every country, since the foundation of so- 
ciety, events have been occurring, of which, though too mi- 
nute and fugitive for the vast and rapid page of general history, 
we must regret that no record has been preserved# It has been 
said, that the true characters of men are best seen in trifles — in 
those little acts which reauire no premeditation, and are not of 
Importance enough tot call for dissimulation or restraint. Con- 
sidering the greater deliberation with which Governments usually 
public transactions, this is at least as true of nations 
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as of individuals ; and it is much to be regretted, therefore, that 
there should be so few memorials of those less formal and guard- 
ed proceedings, in which national character may be supposed 
most fairly to disclose itself. 

► It is this land of interest, we think, that belongs to the events 
re lateiLhit he two narratives which stand at the head oi this ar- 

ko^icle. EaSt of them contains the account of a snipwreck- - the 
one of an Emglish, the other of a French frigate; catastrophes 
so common, is to attract no permanent notice, and whose me- 
mory scared jymtlivcs the tempest by which they are caused. 
We had not, however, read many pages of these volumes, be- 
fore wc were struck with the different conduct of the English 
and French sufferers, in similar circumstancc/^uul we thought 
that a plain statement of the facts mighfcpf^emtcresting to our 
readers, and call their attention to some points of Character, 
which, from their generality, wc cannot but consider as national. 

On the 17th of June 1816, the Medusa French frigate, com- 
manded by Captain Chaumarcys, and accompanied by three 

^Sfhaller vessels, sailed from the island of Aix for the coast of 
Africa, in order to take possession of some colonies which we 
had captured in 1808, though, as we are sneeringly told by Mons. 
^avigny, not by force of arms, but by treachery ; and which we 
restored fo the French, by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. The 
first accident she encountered, was after she hud doubled Cape 
Finisterre — when one of the crew fell into the sea; and, from the 
apathy of his companions, their want of promptitude in manoeu- 
vring, together with the absence of every precaution, he was left 
to perish. On the tenth day of sailing, there appeared an error 
of thirty leagues in her reckoning. But the recollection of these 
accidents, which, in the British navy, would he deemed most 
disgraceful, is lost in the transports and exultations of one of the 
crew at the sight of Teneriff. 6 There it was , 9 he exclaimed, 
* that a numerous fleet, commanded by one of the bravest ad- 
mirals of England, was beaten off by a handful of Frenchmen. 
Ah ! if, at Trafalgar, our Villcneuve had not been betrayed, 
we wojjjd have completed what we had here begun; and who 
can sriy what might have been the consequences ! 9 

As the Medusa lay off St Cruz, a boat was sent on shore to pro- 
cure some necessaries ; and it was discovered, that six F renchmen, 
who had formerly been detained there as prisoners of war by the 
Spaniards, had* since their liberation, implored in vain of every 
ship of their nation which touched there during eight years, to 
give them a passage to their native land ; — |ind not one would re* 
ceiye them on board. The Medusa was as obdurate as the rest; 
and the six Frenchmen Were again thrown, by their own coun- 
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trymen, upon tlie mercy of a nation which, in the very teeth 
of bigotry and despotism, is one of the most noble, brave, and 
generous in existence. • 

On the 1st of July the Medusa entered the Tropics; and 
there, with a childish disregard to every danger, and knowing 
that she was surrounded by all the unseen perils of jfcft ^ccan, 
her crew performed the ceremony usual upon such ah occasion^ 
while the vessel was running headlong on destruction. The 
captain presided over the disgraceful scene of merriment, and 
had abandoned the ship to the command of a JS&'vfts. Richefort, 
who had passed tlm ten preceding years of his life in an English 
prison. A few persons on board, more aware of the conse- 
quences than thiP»4^ remonstrated, but were not attended to; 
and, though it was ascSPteteeir that the Medusa was on the bank 
of Arguin, she continued her course, and heaved the lead, 
without slackening sail. Every thing denoted shallow water ; 
but Mr Ilichefort persisted in saying, that there were one hun- 
dred fathoms. In that very moment only six fathoms were 
found ; and the vessel struck three times, being in about sixteen*' 
feet water, and the tide full Hood. At ebb tide, there remained 
but twelve feet water; and, after some manoeuvres, which were 
perfectly of a piece with the preceding conduct of the # crew an</ 
officers, all hopes of getting the ship afloat were abandoned. — 
So much for the first act of the French tragedy. Let us now 
see how the English one sets off. 

On the 9th of February, IS 16,, the Alcestc, Captain Mur- 
ray Maxwell, sailed from Spithead, with the British ambassa- 
dor, to China, and on the 4th of March following she too, up- 
on crossing the line, had her visit from old Neptune,- to the 
tune of Rule Britannia ; but not while she knew herself to be 
surrounded by danger. It was upon returning from a very 
beautiful and interesting voyage ; in which a spirit of modera- 
tion, firmness and good faith, highly creditable to the expedi- 
tion, was. eminently displayed, that the Alceste met with her 
misfortune. c 

* A course was now shaped, ’ says Mr M‘Leod, i to avoilv the nu- 
merous rocks and shoals, not well defined, which lie in that part of 
the Chinese sea more immediately to the westward of the Philippines, 
and to the northward of Borneo; and having, by the 14th, passed 
the whole, and got into the usual track for the passage of either of 
the straits of Bancp or Gaspar, it was resolved to proceed through 
the latter, as being more direct, and less subject to calms than the 
fbriiier— and considering them equally safe, from the latest surveys 
iartd directions being on board, some of them by those who had per- 
soflSdly examined them. At day-light in the morning of the 18th* 
we made Gaspar Island, exactly at the time expected, and, passing it, 
stood in for the stia.it. As is customary, in approaching any coast or 
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passage whatever, but more especially one that all are not familiarly 
acquainted with, the utmost precaution was taken, by keeping the 
leads going in both chains, men looking out at the mast-heads, yard- 
arms and bowsprit-end ; the Captain, master, anti officer of the watch, 
on whom the charge of the ship, at such a time, more particularly 
i ng been vigilantly on deck during the whole of the 
^^evious night, and this morning. Steering under all these guarded 
circumstantial the soundings exactly corresponding with the charts, 
and following Vie express line prescribed by all concurring directions, 
to clear every IjjWjjcr, (and the last of this sort, between us and Eng- 
land), the ship, atabout half past seven in the morning, struck, with 
a horrid crash, on a sudilen reef of rocks, and remained immoveable . 9 

It was soon found that 4II atteni|)ls^cypif ll )Vbr off would be 
followed by immediate destruction f ffWffiothing remained to be 
done, but to save as much as was possible of the wreck. Even 
in those first scenes, we think the points of contrast are suffi- 
ciently striking; ^>ut the most remarkable are yet to be stated. 

^Wlien the French frigate struck, she had on board six boats 
’*of various capacities, all of which, however, wore not sufficient 
to contain the crew and passengers; and :v raft was constructed. 
The scene which took place, when the signal was given for the 
n*en to qiyt the wreck, was most dreadful. All scrambled out 
of it, without, order or precaution. The first who readied the 
boats, refused to share their chance of safety with their fellow- 
sufferers — though there was still ample room for more. Some, 
who apprehended that a plot had been formed to abandon them 
in the vessel, flew to arms. Captain Chaumnrevs stole out of* a 
port-hole into his own boat, leaving a great part of his crew to 
shift, for themselves in the ship. No 011c would give the least 
assistance to his companions; but all were occupied in snaking 
false representations of each other’s situation, in order to create 
an undue share of pity for themselves. At length, however, 
they put to sea, their intention being to steer for the sandy coast 
of the Desert, there to land, and thence to proceed with a ca- 
ravan to the island of St Louis. 

Tlie^dft had been constructed without the least foresight or 
inttfJHgence. It was about (>5 feet long, and 25 broad ; but the 
only pail of it which could be depended upon, was the middle ; 
ana that was so small, that fifteen persons could not lie down 
upon it. Those who stood upon the floor were in constant dan- 
ger of slipping through between the planks ; and the sfc a flowed 
m on all sides. When the 150 passengers, destined to be its 
burden, were on board, they stood like a solid parallelogram, 
without a possibility pf moving ; and they were up to their waists 
in watey. The plan originally adopted was, that as much pro- 
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visions as possible should be put upon this raft ; that it should 
be taken in tow by the six boats; and that, at stated intervals, 
their crews should come on board of it to receive their rations. 
As they were about to leave the ship, Mr Correard inquired, 
whether all the necessary articles had been put on b oard, suc h 
as charts, instruments, seastore, &c., and was assured, by an^ 
officer, that he himself had seen that nothing was wanting. 

4 And who is to command us ? ’ 6 I am to command you, ’ an- 

swered he, 4 and will be with you in a moment. The officer, 
however, with these words the Inst in his moufn^ went on board 
one of the boats, tmd returned no more. ' 

This desp;*r^As(juad ron had only proceeded about two 
leagues, when a launljf trci i cl i crons manoeuvre, broke the 
tow-line which joined the Captain’s boat to the rest; and this 
became the signal to all to let loose their cables. The weather 
was calm. The coast was known to be but 12 or 15 leagues 
distant ; and land was, in fact, discovered bjjtthc boats on the 
very evening of the day on which they abandoned the raft*. 
They were not, therefore, driven to this measure by any new 
perils ; and the cry of c Nous les abandonnons ! * which resound- 
ed through the line, was the yell of a spontaneous and instinc- 
tive impulse of cowardice, perfidy, and cruelty; aml$ dread fill 
to relate, the impulse was as unanimous as it was d aholical. 

The raft then, such as we have described it, was left to the mercy 
of the waves; and as, one after another, the boats disappeared, 
despair became general. Not one of the promised articles , no pro- 
visions, except a very few casks of wine, and some spoilt biscuit, 
sufficient for one single meal, w ere to be found. A small pocket 
compass, which chance had discovered, and which w ns their 
last guide in a trackless ocean, fell between the beams into the 
sea, and was lost. As the crew had taken no nourishment since 
morning, some wine and biscuit were distributed ; and this day, 
the first of thirteen which they passed upon the raft, was the 
last on which they tasted any solid food — except such as nature 
shudders at. One sentiment, however, kdpt alive thrir hopes, 
and animated their courage; and that sentiment was, the e relent 
wish to be revenged of those who had treacherously abandoned 
them. It was in this mood, that their hearts and prayers, as 
our authors ingeniously say, were lifted up, in piety, to heaven ! 

The first night was stormy; and the waves, which had free 
access, committed dreadful ravages, and threatened worse.* 
When day appeared, twelve miserable creatures were found 
ciru&h^d to death, between the openings of the raft, and several 
incite were missing; though the number could not be ascertain^ 
0 . r tejT many of the soldiers had taken the billets of the dead, in 
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order to obtain two, or even three rations of food. The second 
night wns still more dreadful, and many were washed off into 
the sea; although tlie crew had so crowded together, that some 
were smothered by the mere pressure. To sooth their lest 
* moments, the soldiers drank immoderately ; and, in their fury, 
aUmftlqd to cut the cables, which held together the spars *md 
•sj^oanis ot she rati. A general conflict, ensued, between those 
who attacked, and those who defended it. Many of tiie former 
were killed ;l and one, who after ted to rest himself upon the side, 
but who, in yas treacherously cutting the ropes, was thrown 
into the sea. Anotjmr, whom Mr Correard had snatched from 
the waves, turned tre\or a second time, as /non as he had re- 
covered his senses; but\|mtoo was killed. &±Jpnrrih the revolt- 
ed, who were chiefly sol , they threw them- 
selves upon their knees, and, with the utmost abjectness, im- 
plored mercy. At midnight, however, they rebelled again. 
Those who had no arms fought with their teeth; and thus it was, 
that many severe wounds were inflicted. One man, in particu- 
lar, was most wantonly and dreadfully bitten above the heel, 
while his companions were beating him on the head with their 
carabines, previously to their throwing him into the sea. The 
gruff was strewed with dead bodies, alter innumerable instances 
of treachery and cruelty ; and from GO to 65 perished that night. 
The force and courage of the strongest began to yield to their 
misfortunes; and even the most resolute laboured under mental 
derangement. In the conflict, the revolted had thrown two 
casks of wine, and all the remaining water, into the sea; and it 
became necessary to diminish each man’s allowance. 

A day of comparative tranquillity now succeeded. The sur- 
vivors erected their mast again, which had been wantonly cut 
down in the battle of the night; and endeavoured to catch 
some fish, but in vain. Then it was, that they were reduced to 
the last resource, the most repugnant to human nature; — and 
the bodies of their dead companions became their sustenance. 
A third night followed, which was interrupted only by the plain- 
tive elites of wretches, exposed to every kind of suffering, ten 
■Qpkwelvc of whom died of want, and awfully foretold the fate 

the ■ remainder. The following day was fine. Some flying 
fish were caught in the raft ; w hich, mixed up with human flesh, 
afforded one scanty meal. 

A new insurrection, still for the insane purpose of destroying 
the raft, broke out on the fourth night ; and this too was mark- 
ed by perfidy, and terminated in bloody Most of the rebels 
were thrown into the sea. The fifth morning mustered blit 80 
men alive; and these, in the most wretched state, sick and 
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wounded, and the skin of the lower extremities corroded by the 
suit water. Two soldiers were detected, drinking the wine of 
the only remaining cask; and were instantly thrown into the 
sea, according to a law which had been enacted among them- 
selves, to that effect. One boy died. There remained therefore ’ 
27 . Of these, but 15 appeared capable of outliving their pro - 
sent fatigue. A council of war, presided by the ip6st horri^* - 
despair, was held ; and it was resolved, that, as tly? weak con- 
sumed a part of the common store, without hope pf surviving* 
they short Id be thrown into the sea. This sci itcimfc was imme- 
diately put in execution! — and all the arms mi board, which 
now filled their mLuls with horror, were with the exception of 
a single sabre, g^mnitted to the deep. * 

In such a si tuatid3^fate^» up (Li Misery increase with a very 
accelerated ratio ; and, even after the desperate measure of de- 
stroying their companions, and eating the most nauseous ali- 
ments, the surviving fifteen could not hope for more than a few 
days existence. A butterfly lighted on their sail the ninth day; 
and, though is was held to be the harbinger of good, many a 
greedy eye w as cast upon it. Some seafowl also appeared ? but 
it was not possible to catch any of them. The misery of the 
survivers increased w ith a rapidity which cannot be described ^ 
and they even stole from each other little goblets of urine, * 
which had been set to cool in the sea water, and which was now 
considered as a luxury. The most trifling article of food, a lemon, 
a small bottle of spirituous dentifrice, alittle garliek, became causes 
of contention ; and every daily distribution of wine awakened a 
spirit of selfishness and ferocity, w T hich common sufferings and 
common interest could not subdue into more social feelings. 

Three days more passed over in inexpressible anguish, when 
they constructed a smaller and more manageable raft, in the 
hope of directing it to the shore; but, upon trial, it was found 
to be insufficient. On the 1 7th, the masts of a brig w r ere seen; 
which, after exciting all the vicissitudes of hope and fear, prov- 
ed to be the Argus sent out in quest of the Medusa. * C’est 
done a des Francois, * exclaimed they, 4 que nous devour notre 
salut ! * And, pray, to whom did they owe their disasfte*? 
The inhabitants of the raft were all received on board the Ar& 
gus, where they were again very near perishing, from a fire 
which broke out in the jiight. 

* Mr Savigny made two physiological observations on this subject, 
which are not without interest. The urine of some was much more 
agreeable fsuayej than fhat of others ; and, in all cases, this bever* 
age proved an instantaneous and powerful diuretic. 
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The six boats, after their treacherous exploit of cubing the 
cables, made all the way they could lor the roast of Avlea, 
which they reached in safety ; and, after many dangers and fa- 
tigues among the Moors, through which we cannot follow them, 
the survivers of the different crews arrived at St Louis. The 
■^candacjUof all was marked by the same characteristics as tli se 
^hich weitave seen on the raft; and, though their sufferings 
did notpnnbke them to the siime horrible enormities, it is easy 
to recognition them the same spirit; of selfishness, cowardice 
and perfidy* a Idl ing now conducted the French sufferers to a 
place of safety, aml^andcd them over to their friends and coun- 
trymen, we must return to the English. / 

As soon as all hoj>e amoving the Alc a ^ rtffis given up, the 
boats were hoisted out, anciT^iJAi^WBnstr u ct ed ; and the Em- 
bassy, which of course was the first object of interest, was car- 
ried to the island, where it was with some difficulty lauded* 
Every hand was at work on l>oard the frigate, to save all that 
could be saved ; but, as very little provisions had as yet been 
obtained from her, Lord Amherst assembled his people, and 
told them, that a gill of water, with half a gill of rum. was to he 
the daily allowance of himself, and all. The boats could not 
fon tain half of the crow; and it was resolved, that as the season 
was favourable, the Embassy should proceed to Batavia, where 
vessels might be despatched to convey away t he remainder of the 
crew from the island where all had now been landed. Two 
hundred men, and one woman, were left behind ; and Captain 
Maxwell, after stationing a party to dig a well, removed their 
quarters to the top of a liill, where the air was cooler, .livery 
hand was employed. Some were busied in searching out a spot 
for an encampment. Others carried up the hill, the little store 
of provisions, over which a strict guard was set. All began to 
suffer much from thirst. A bottle of muddy water w as at length 
obtained from the well ; and the rush toward it was so great, in 
the first moment, that it was found adviseable to place sentries. 
Every drop of rain # was collected, and bathing was used. On 
the Captain Maxwell assembled his men, and stated to 

thrift; that they were still subject to the Navy laws, and that he 
Jwas resolved to enforce the strictest discipline ; but that all must 
submit to the greatest privations. On the 2 1st, a party which 
had been left to clear the ship, was surrounded by the Malay 
proas well armed ; and had only time to save themselves by flight 
An immediate attack was expected on the island ; and the same 
apprehension kept them on the alert, during the remainder of 
their stay. It was at this moment, that the British fortitude 
fhone in its best lustre. The most regular discipline, as in a 
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town besieged, was established and perfectly maintained. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid a rupture ; every means were em- 
ployed to repel an assault. We cannot enter into the particulars. 
Suffice it to say, that the crew of the Alceste, after seeing their 
vessel burnt before their faces, reduced to very short allowance, 
in great doubt of ever escaping from the island, were exposed 
to daily attacks, from very superior numbers of the most 
ciless and perfidious savages in existence ; at the same time 
that they were annoyed by the presence of serpents, wild beasts 
and monkies; and that not a single instance $if bad fellowship, 
not a single breach of discipline occurred during a detention of 
19 days upon this miserable island. Ch'irch service was regu- 
larly performed ^awd the Malays wtyr no less surprised than 
gratified at seeing one companions, who had been 

brought on shore, decently buried. 

‘ Awful as our situation was, and every day becoming more so, 
starvation staring us in the face on one hand, without a hope of mer- 
cy from the savages on the other, yet there were no symptoms of de- 
pression or gloomy despair. Every mind seemed buoyant ; awb*if 
any estimate of the general feeling could be collected from counten- 
ances, from the manners and expressions of all, there appeared ro be 
formed in every breast, a calm determination to dash ai them, and be 
successful, or to fall, as became men, in the attempt to bd free. * * 

A sail, however, the Fernate, sent out to their relief, was at 
length discovered from the look-out tree. On the 5th of March, 
Messrs Ellis and Hoppner two of their former companions, re- 
turning from Batavia, came on shore ; and were received, with 
heartfelt acclamation, by the whole garrison under arms; and 
on the 7th Capt Maxwell, after seeing the last man of his crew 
out of the island, arrived safe on board the Ferriatc. And here 
the sufferings of the crew of the Alceste terminated. 

But it was far otherwise with the miserable creatures who had 
escaped from the raft of the Medusa; and we have events tore- 
late, which, though not so terrific, are if possible more dis- 
agreeable. 

The survivors, from all quarters which the shipwrecked of 
the Medusa had reached, being now collected at St it 

was expected that the colony should be evacuated bv the En^ 
Bsh. But the Governor, Mr Beurthonne (Burton?; refused so 
tp do; and ordered all the French away to the mainland. Our 
authors exhaust a large store of uncharitable conjectures, in search 
of the cause of his refusal, which, like true Frenchmen, they refer 
to the habitual Machjavelism of the British government; and to 
Which we shall make no answer— because we are very well con- 
it would be an easy matter to refute them. It was re- 
iotved, however, to despatch a ship to the Medusa, to carry 
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away the money nyd provisions — c And the men also,* o! waiv- 
ed Mons. Corroard to the French Governor Schmaltz- 4 Bah, 
il n’en resU* pas trois. ’ — N’en resta-t-il qu’un ; sa vie c st pre- 
ferable i5f r ; fbu t ce qu* on peut retirerdc la fregate, ’ replied Mons. 
Correa/ff;- 4 et il sort it indigne de la chambre . 9 A goalette 
'sailed in search of the Medusa; but being prudently furnished 
Kvith provisions only for eight days, she was forced to return. 
She put to sea again, but in such a disabled state, that, after 
beating about for 15 days, she came back a second time. Ten 
days were einpl<*ed in repairing her; and, at length, having 
lost 33 days to ncN^nirpose, she reached the Medusa, on the 
52d day after the frigVe had struck upon the bank of Arguin ; 
when, dreadful to relarH^ hrce miser able "Sufferers were found 
alive. Our readers will reccSWBWJRPGaptain (Jhaumareys had 
made his escape furtively out of the Medusa. As soon as lie 
was in safety he sent a boat to take away a Jew men, who, he 
said, still remained in the wreck. But what was the surprise 
ao£ the lieutenant, when he found that sixty men had been aban- 
doned there ! All of these, however, were carried off, with 
the exception of 17, some of whom were drunk, and others re- 
fused to leave the frigate. As long as their provisions lasted, 
these 1? remained at peace. Twelve of them embarked on a 
raft of their own construction, the remains of which were thrown 
upon the coast of Sahara ; but the persons on board were never 
heart! of. Another ventured to sea in a chicken-coop ; but sunk 
immediately. Four remained behind ; one of whom had ex- 
pired of hunger and fatigue. The other three lived in separate 
corners of the wreck, and never met, but to run at each other 
\ with drawn knives. They were put on board the goalette, with 
all that could be saved from the Medusa. 

This little vessel was no sooner seen returning to the island, 
than every heart beat high with joy at the hope of recovering 
some property. The men and officers of the Medusa jumped 
on board, and asked whether any had been saved ? ‘ Yes, * re- 

repli^l their brother officers of the goalette, * but it is all cure 
no) p&tout cela est maintenant de bo?me prise ; 9 — and the naked 
Frenchmen, whose calamities had found pity from the Moor# 
of the Desert, were now deliberately plundered by their own 
countrymen. A ship, bearing the commission of his most 
Christian Majesty, and which had been despatched by the go- 
vernor of one of his colonies to save all slie could From the 
wreck of one of his own royal frigates, turned pirate, and rob- 
bed the shipwrecked crew of all their property ! — -We should 
not believe this upon any foreign testimony. 

A fair was immediately held in the town, and lasted eight 
days. The clothes, furniture, and all the necessary articles of 
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1i(o, belonging to the men and officers of the Medusa, were 
pubiickly sold before their faces. Wc could not avoid smiling 
to find, in the midst of this barbarous scene, some ludicrous 
ejaculations, in the true bombast style of French honour and 
glory. 6 Mais une chose sacree, respectee de tout liomme qui 
sort avec honneur, ce signe de ralliement, sous leqitel on (loir 
trouverla vicloire ou la mort, le Pavilion enfin, qu’cst-il devo/^ 
ru» ? — II a etc stiuve — Est-il toinbu entre les mains (fun Fran- 
^ais ? Non ; celui qui avilit cc signe no pent etre Fraiu^ais. 

Eh bieu — this precious rag fell, by right of purchase, into the 
hands of Sophia, the governor’s negress, mruof Margaret, hist 
scullion, from whom none of the FrcncMhcn thought fit to re- 
deem it, and whcftionscquently employ Jt it to scour their dishes! 
Captain Chaitrnereys was aPRrj^nyhaiidlcd as the others; and 
he recognised, at the French governor’s table, two of his own 
vases, which had been presented by the plunderers to the wife 
arid daughter of Mr Schmaltz, who thus became ail accomplice 
in the public robbery. 

Such of the French as were in a condition to do so, proceed- 
ed to the camp at Daccard, and the sick remained at St Louis. 
The French governor had promised them clothes and provi- 
sions, but sent none; and, during five months, they owpd their i 
existence to strangers — to the British. Here, again, are 
some complaint? against Mr Bcurthonne, whom we shall leave 
to dear himself, as wc have very little doubt he can. His faults, 
however, if any such there were, were redeemed by the gene- 
rous efforts of the other British officers ; w ho no sooner heard of 
the situation to which the French had been reduced, than they 
gave them every necessary comfort ; and, with the most refined 
and delicate attentions, constituted them inmates of their mess. 
Mr Correard alone was, by some accident, forgotten ; and al- 
though, as he ingenuously tells us, he had many friends among 
the French officers and passengers at the camp of Daccard, he 
was left in the most wretched state. Major Peddy, however, 
who commanded the British expedition to the interior of Afri- 
ca, came to his relief; as did Major Campbell, Captain Chttemje, 
(James?) Lieutenant O’Mara, Adjutant- Major Grey, and 
sign Bcurthonne (Burton ?)— no relation to the governor — and ^ 
Addam (Adams?) — On the 24th of August a French officer 
died, and was buried with military honours and religious de- 
cently by the English; which surprised the French, no less than 
a similar occurrence had astonished the Malays. — But while the 
utmost harmony reigned at St Louis between the two nations, 
dissension raged at Daccard. 

returned to Europe in July. Mr Correard re- 
mained in the colony till November. Wc shall conclude our 
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account of these men by one more instance of the good faith 
and humanity with which they acted towards each other. The 
vessel in which Mr Correard, who boasts of having so many 
friends at Dacca rd, had embarked, was becalmed as she passed 
the bar; and the passengers, who were exposed to every kind 
**of inconvenience, agreed to go on shore till the wind should 
N^pe) mil; them to sail* Mr Correard was, at that moment, in the 
last stage of a fever, lying on the deck, exposed to a tropica! 
sun. 4 II eprouvoit avoc celn, des vomissements douloureux, 
produiis par la chalenr, et par une indigestion tie poisson dont i! 
avoir fait son-dejemqr, avant son depart. * As he was lying in 
this situation, he he.uXhis companions say among themselves — 
4 Here is one who nevS^yll Wij jFfru ico. ’ Yet: they went on 
shore to take shelter :)n(i^l|MiMPR*ni8elves ; and had not the 
charity to help liim to accompany them, or even to raise an 
awning over him; but left him to expire upon a bed of pitch 
and cables. He, however, did read) France in tolerable health; 
-*yjmd is since recovered. On finding himself in the hospital at 
"Rochefort, he exclaimed, 4 Eidin j'ai trouve dcs homines sensi- 
ble* a mes matheurs;’ — so soon did this grateful Frenchman 
forget- the English of St Louis, the presents, and the still more 
tiiobie offers of Major Poddy and his brother officers. 

We must do the French nation the justice to say, that they 
seemed to be heartily ashamed of the figure they made in these 
transactions, and to have used every method to prevent their 
publication ; and Messrs Correard and Savigny, by making 
them known, incurred the displeasure of their superiors ; which, 
like all the spiteful displeasure of the petty powerful, had very 
serious consequences. Answers and counter-memorials were 
drawn up, t;o refute them ; signatures were extorted, by pro- 
mises and threats, from their fellow-sufferers, who afterwards 
retracted them with very little shame, or remorse, or loss of 
public esteem. The return of the crew had been preceded by 
Various defamatory reports, of which Mademoiselle Schmaltz is 
aecuifid of being a principal aut hor — 4 llumani ingenii proprium 
est mBe quern leserit : 9 — And Mr Dubouchage, the then Minis- 
ter' of Marine, cannot be expected to have forgiven the men, 
* who exposed to the public the incapacity which had caused 
their misfortunes. 

The very abridged extracts we have given of our originals, 
present so much matter for reflection, that we know not where 
to begin. Never was there a contrast so striking, as in the 
conduct of the English and French sailtfrs. On the one side, 
all is great, and calm, and dignified. On die other, page rises 
above page, and event towers above event, in horror and <tef 
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pravity. We shall, however, attempt to bring together, in one 
point of view, the objects which may be the best confronted with 
each other. 

In making this estimate, we most conscientiously declare, that 
we are actuated by no malignant feelings t and that we adopt 
this mode of investigation, because we hold comparison, in gc-^ - 
iicral, to be one of the surest roads to knowledge# The whole s 
system of daily intercourse, throughout the world, is carried on 
by it. The most exact of the sciences obtains its positive rev 
suits by no other means. It is so general in practice, that men 
unconsciously refer to it, upon every occagjjsfl ; — so accurate in 
its conclusions, that, in a condition whefe nothing is absolute, 
it is the ultima rfilio rernm. To sayjbfi comparisons are invi- 
dious, unless when they rffiiously pursued, would be 

puerile. No man, when he learns that the three angles of e- 
very triangle are equal to two right angles, ever thought of say- 
ing, that the series of comparisons by which that, truth is de- 
monstrated was invidious ; neither lias the fate of those interest-; 
ing portions of space ever been deemed particularly hard, for 
having been subjected to such an investigation. 

It might indeed be invidious and unfair, to bring under com- 
parison events which had happened at distant periods in the 
history of mankind, when the progress of civilization may not 
have been alike. But, when occurrences of the same date, in 
two neighbouring and rival countries, are examined, no such 
charge can be made. The presumption is, that knowledge and 
humanity are upon a similar footing in both ; and, should they 
not, the least enlightened, and the least humane nation of the 
tw o, can excuse itself, only upon the plea that it had played the 
truant, or squandered away its time and efforts in a wrong di- 
rection. A general debility of mind might, as well, be pleaded 
in mitigation for a single act of weakness ; or habitual intempe- 
rance, as an excuse for casual intoxication. 

It is by comparison with the Medusa that the conduct of the 
officers and crew of the Alceste have becojne so striking ; for 
the British navy have made acts of heroism so familiar^to us, 
that little room is left, in our minds, for surprise at any thgjg 

S eat or good on their parts. In the whole naval history of* 
irope, perhaps, no example could be found which could so 
well have taught us the advantage of courage, discipline and 
order, by showing the misery which must result from a want of 
them, as the narrative of Messrs Correard and Savigny. 

All who, for the last 20. years, have been in the' habit of ad- 
miring the campaigns and. prowess of the French, from the 40th 
to the 60th degree of latitude, will be not a little surprised, to 
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hear the charge of cowardice brought against any part of the 
nation. The first thing, however, which struck us, in the ac- 
count of the Medusa, was the want of true courage ; of that 
presence of mind, which perceives the extent of danger, only to 
bring a proportionate remedy, and finds resources, where others 
"see despair. The panic terror of the French crew, as soon as 
'tiie ship was stranded, was the more striking, as contrasted with 
their preceding levity and disregard to every prudent warning; 
With their rejecting every precaution, and refusing to listen to 
the voice which tedd them that destruction was inevitable. The 
most fatal an arch ynad reigned on board the ship, during her 
whole navigation. AUVgitimate discipline was lost. Each man 
gave his advice, his mlrh^^irrl nrnr was obeyed. The Cap- 
tain was employed upon aft^RMlj|Pn)ut his duty. The ship's 
course was altered, without consulting him. r fhe Echo cor- 
vette, one of the squadron, warned the Medusa of her danger 
by signals, of which he was not even informed. The officers 
HYere playing a part in the scenic exhibition of the 4 Bonhomme 
Tropique ; 9 and wrapt up in a cloak of ignorant and presump- 
tuous vanity, which kept them buoyant, amid rocks and quick- 
sands. But no sooner had the vessel touched the bank, than 
Universal^ onsternation prevailed. Every countenance was chang- 
ed — 4 Quelqucs personnes etoient meconnaissablcs. Ici on voy- 
4 oit des traits retires et hideux; la un visage qui avoit prig 
4 une teinte jaune, et mcme verdatre; quelques uns etoient fou- 
4 droyes, aneantis $ d’autres, enchaines a leurs places, sans avoir 
4 la force de s’en arracher, restnient comme petrifies. II sem- 
4 bloit que le terrible Gorgon e, dont nous porteons le nom, eut 
4 passe devant nous. * The only two persons who remained un- 
moved, were the wife and daughter of the governor. 

The British ship, on the contrary, neglected no precaution, 
although she had no particular reason to apprehend that dan- 
ger was near; and, when she struck upon the fatal reef, she 
showed no symptoms of extravagant fear. Equally removed 
from temerity before* and from dejection after her accident, her 
crew did not show themselves, in the one case, to be more than 
men, and in the other to be less than women. Their minds 
-were free to think; their nerves were strong to execute. The 
pusillanimity of the French exposed them to unheard-of calami- 
ties, and excited among them the most demoniacal feelings. It 
caused the death of nine-tenths of the wretches who had em- 
barked upon the raft ; and was near to prevent the return of 
the survivors, from a distance, which the frail barks of Hanno 
the Carthaginian had often passed. The intrepidity of the Bri- 
tish saved the entire crew, (with the exception of a single man 
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who had strayed into the woods), and brought them home in 
safety, from the Chinese Archipelago ; and through seas which 
have immortalized the man who first traced the road which 
leads to their entrance. 

The courage of the French is of a peculiar quality, and so 
different from that of most other nations, that, it struck the 
bravest of the ancients, and attracted the attention of the mos 
speculative of Roman historians, near two thousand years ago. 
And we cannot help thinking, that ajustcr estimate was formed Of 
it, in those days, than in the present; and a truer picture drawn 
of the exaltations and abasements, whjolr the spirit of that 
changeful people is perpetually undergoing. 

No nation is*so entlmsi astically jfr^l ot glory, so essentially 
enterprising, ambitious anS*wfflfuce, as the French. But the 
impetuosity of their courage exposes them to reverses, in which 
they are as much depressed and as abject, as in prosperity they 
are arrogant and headlong. Their history, accordingly, is more 
chequered with triumphs and misfortunes, than that of other na-' 
tions ; and shows them suddenly elevated, by their military prow- 
ess, to the height of power, from which they are as suddenly dis- 
lodged bv their want of moderation in success. They are the 
roost rapid in conquest, the most precipitate in retreat/ and tlfr; 
grand campaign ot Turenne, in which his chief glory was, that 
he avoided engaging his enemy, is a phenomenon of which they 
could produce no second example. The most difficult thing for 
a Frenchman, in the field of war, is to remain stationary. 
Nimbleness is so inherent in his constitution, and his propensity 
to move in double quick time is so great, that this instiuct of his 
nature is equally satisfied, whether it be that he runs forwards 
or backwards, whether he skip after or before an enemy. But 
the bravery of a Frenchman is not an independent sentiment. 

It re< quires extraneous aid, and must be supported by relations 
which are foreign to it. It is like the courage of the war-horse, 
roused by the sound of the trumpet and the drum, by the roar 
of cannon, by the shouts of the victors, end the cries of the 
wounded ; and riots over the bodies of the slain. The most es- 
sential of all things, to its maintenance, is success ; for success ■ 
secures applause, and applause is glory . 4 Take away from ir 
Frenchman this most powerful of all the incitements which his 
nature owns, and you make a mere coward of him, less than 
woman. It is the only bond which unites his valour to his mind, 
and gives it the characteristics of a moral feeling. One modifi- 
cation of courage, -hcfWever, it cannot bestow upon him ; and that 
is fortitude, the courage of the soul; that union of feeling and 
of patience, of sensibility and of resignation, which strengthens 

3 
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noble minds, gives dignity to fallen greatness, and serenity to 
the deposed and desolate. 

The courage of the English is, in all respects, different from 
this. It is neither so buoyant in prosperity, nor so dejected in 
reverses. It is, like all our other qualities, accompanied by re- 
r flexion; and where the valour of a Frenchman begins to tail, 
tjie courage oi an Englishman rises, from the resources he finds 
Ujtfthin his mind and heart. He is circumspect while the tem- 
pest only threatens; but intrepid when it bursts upon him. He 
requires no motive, but danger, to be brave; and his fortitude 
does not abandon mitj. even when his courage can be of no avail. 

In the present instanfe^ the French had no conquest to make, 
no glory to win ; their ^j|^^ul41,iave been that which is be- 
stowed upon men who cahn^W(Pwei r duty; and this was not 
enough for them* No triumph attended their success; no lau- 
rels would have crowned them, as when returning from victory; 
and their courage, no longer pampered by the licentious stimu- 
• J.^nt of vanity, desponded and despaired. 

The resources of the two frigates, immediately after they were 
stranded, were much alike; but the sentiments which governed 
the Frenchmen, deprived them of the advantages of their united 
orts ; \fchile the minds of the English were wholly directed to 
the general good, and bent upon the means of saving one and 
all. A beautiful and admirable property of civilization is, that 
it unites men by one common feeling, and makes them rally a- 
round the ideal centre, which bears the magic name of country. 
The most powerful of all Jinks, that which, more than any other, 
binds the hearts of civilized men together, is misfortune. In 
proportion as the social system approaches to perfection, the tie 
of common misery is more strongly felt. But, when the pro- 
gress of improvement is founded upon physical enjoyments, and 
the heart is employed in the search of luxurious gratifications,, 
the preponderating object of our affections is self; and society 
claims a share of our interest, only as it contributes to our pica* 
sures and amusements. 

Now the French nation has always indulged in sensual, more 
than In rational enjoyments ; and luxury has been the constant 
-object of her study. The combined advantages of her soil and 
climate, have placod the attainment of physical pleasures easily 
within her reach; and, to them, she is eminently devoted. 
But, happily for the moral character of England, we must la? 
hour, before we can enjoy ; and the penury of nature has bound 
the inhabitants of Great Britain together, for their common in? 
terest, with a stronger chain, than any which her prodigality 
vol. xxx. no. 60* D d 
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could forge. The advantages of union in the hour of misery ; of 
partnership to stem the adverse current; of social combination, 
which divides affliction, and multiplies prosperity, never, in any 
age, or any country, were so strongly felt as in this island and 
they have grown as she has grown, and strengthened as she has 
become enlightened. 

The French, in the present, as in many other instances, do 
not seem to have learned, that the worst of governments is bet- 
ter than anarchy. The vanity of each individual is always prt^ 
dent, to suggest to him, that lie alone is worthy to command ; 
and that all who oppose his will are traitors to the general good. 
The very impulses which act attractively among other men, and 
make their hearts expand with kindness and benevolence, arc 
repulsive in their natures. In the^-day of sympathy affection is 
changed to hatred, and pity ?s*converted into envy. They pre- 
fer their own destruction to the safety of their fellow-sufferers, 
and crush to atoms, under their own feet, the plank which di- 
vides them from eternity ; rather than allow their companions 
in misfortune the hope of ever seeing land again. 

Our authors, wdth a strange simplicity, say, that the moral 
of their companions was singularly altered. But this assertion 
we cannot admit ; and we must altogether deny the general prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded. The circumstances of our 
lives, the misfortunes or happiness we encounter, do not really 
change the moral character. They bring to light qualities 
which appear to be new, because they had before been unper- 
ceived. Passion never yet created any sentiments in the soul, 
though it may awaken those which w r ere dormant. It opens a 
new page of the heart, but a page already written. All the 
passions which the situation of the sufferers on the raft expos- 
ed to the broad day, bad as they were, did not spring up in 
that fatal abode of wretchedness. They were carried thither ; 
.carried in the hearts of those where long depravity had given 
them deep and lasting roots i and the daily sunshine of triumph- 
ant vice, had made tneir growth exuberant. Neither were the* 
Calmness, fortitude and humanity of the British, new creations 
ih their souls* They had, from a very early period, been kept 
hi ccnistaiit action, by all the causes which long have made this 
hadon moral and humane. 

Disgusting and painful as the subject is, we cannot help ad- 
A toning one or ttoo more instances, of the contrast between Eng- 
|Siah - a^ and good faith, as exemplified in 

Ifetse narratives. We do not mean to speak of the dignified 
conduct : Cf- : -£brd f Aifibeffst) compared to the selfishness of Go- 
vernor Schmaltz y or to set the noble devoted^ess of Sir Murray 
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Maxwell, in opposition to the pitiful cowardice of Captain Chau- 
inarcys. We shall look for examples more general, and among 
the lower orders, — where the features of national character re- 
tain a greater portion of their original stamp* We have already 
stated, that the survivors oil the raft took possession of the bil- 
lets of the dead, in order to defraud their companions of an un- 
due portion of food. We have seen them pilfering each other, 
dealing from the common stock of provisions, nay wantonly 
throwing into the sea, the casks of water and of wine, in order 
to deprive their companions of the only sustenance they had. 
Among the crew of the Alceste one man was discovered endea- 
vouring to get two rations of beer ; and it is interesting to hear 
how Mr McLeod expresses hjmsclf on the occasion. 

* Truth requires it to be it may naturally be supposed, 

that, among so many, one or two progging sort of people might be 
Observed, who had no disinclination to get a little more than their 
just allowance ; but the general feeling was too fine and manly, to 
admit of contamination. * 

• Two persons, belonging to the boats which had landed oil the 
coast of Africa, had agreed with the Moors, for a stipulated 
sum, to convey them to St Louis. The bargain, as may be 
supposed, was hard upon the Frenchmen ; but, as one of them 
prudently observed, 6 Once among our own countrymen, we 
shall be the strongest; and can give them what we please. 
The English, at one moment, apprehended that it might be- 
come necessary, if no succour arrived, to force some of the Ma- 
lays to pilot them to the nearest friendly port; and it was re- 
solved that, in that case, they should be dismissed in safety, and 
with ample remuneration. 

The French expedition to Africa was two years in prepara- 
tion ; and it is fair to conclude, that it was composed of men 
distinguished, not only for nautical skill and ability in other 
branches of knowledge, but for their moral qualities. Yet 
Messrs Correard and Savigny assert, that many of those upon 
the raft were the very scum of bagnios, and the refuse of pri- 
sons. How the fact may be, we cannot tell. The misfortune 
is, that the misconduct was universal. But, admitting the ex- 
planation in its utmost latitude, what a view does it present 6f a 
lyovemment which employed so much time to select such men* 
lor such an expedition I And how low a value must be set on mo- 
ral qualifications among a people whose rulers so flagrantly over-' 
look them on an occasion where they were obviously ot extra- 
ordinary importance ! ' 

To all general reflexions, rejecting the characters of the 
English and French, drawn from the narratives of these two 

Dd2 
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shipwrecks, it may, no doubt, be objected, that the crew of a 
single ship cannot be sin adequate representative of a nation ; 
and most certainly this is a consideration which is entitled to no 
small attention — and it would be equally atrocious and absurd 
to maintain, either that all Frenchmen are as bad as the crew of 
the Medusa, or all Englishmen as good as that of the Alceste. 
There are, undoubtedly, many amiable and generous — and ma- 
ny mean and ferocious persons in both countries. — But theft* 
is something national, for all that, in the conduct of the two 
crews; — and we cannot help believing, that^hile it would be 
difficult to find such a ship’s company as that of the Alceste in 
France, no accident could ever bring together in England such a 
set of ruffians and wretches as constituted that of the Medusa. — 
We do not wish to carry our conclusion any further. 

To what causes this greater proclivity to vice is owing, we can- 
not presume to determine. — We have no great faith, we con- 
fess, in the materialist doctrine of temperament; and, among 
the moral causes, there are none that occur so readily as the 
long tyranny of the government to which this lively and ambi- 
tious people has been subjected, — the impossibility of attaining 
to honourable distinction by merit alone, and the shameless pro- 
fligacy by which its appropriate rewards were habitually bestowc 
ea as the price of mean and guilty compliances. — When the 
natural connexion between desert and advancement is thus dis- 
solved, and honour itself transferred to those successes which are 
best attained by dishonourable means, it cannot but happen that 
a general spirit of selfishness should pervade the whole society 
— and that the nobler aims which exalt men’s characters in free 
states, should give place to those low and sensual pursuits which 
give birth not only to meanness but ferocity. — It is true, that the 
same causes have not produced the same effects in Spain anti 
other countries. — But there, the body of the people were too low 
in civilization and intelligence, to be aware of the gross injus- 
tice of the Government, or in danger of being infected with the 
debasing vices of the Court. — Let us hope, chat the mental cul- 
tivation anti social accomplishments that render arbitrary go- 
vernments thus pestilent to national virtue, may soon produce, 
their better and ultimate fruit of improved govern- • 
ment— and that, under their new system of representative legis- 
lation, and regulated freedom, our neighbours may speedily at> 
tain to those moral honours to which we cannot conscientiously- 
say that they have hitherto been entitled. 
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Art. VI. An Account of Experiments for Dcterminmg the 
Length of the Pendulum Vibrating Seconds in the Latitude of 
London . By Captain Henry Kater, F. R. S. From the 
Philosophical Transactions. London, 1818. 

fJT’AE end of the last century, and the beginning of the present, 
have been distinguished by a series of Geographical and 
Astronomical measurements, more accurate and extensive than 
any yet recorded in the history of science. A proposal made by 
Cassini in 1783, for connecting the Observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich by a series of triangles, and for ascertaining the re- 
lative position of these two great centres of Astronomical know- 
ledge by actual measurement, gave a beginning to the new' 
operations. The junction of the two Observatories was executed 
with great skill and accuracy by the geometers of England and 
France : the new resources displayed, and the improvements in- 
troduced, will cause this survey to be remembered as an Era in 
the practical application of Mathematical science. 

A great revolution had just begun to take place in the con- 
struction of instruments intended for the measurement of angles, 
whether in the heavens or on the surface of the earth; and was 
•much accelerated by the experience acquired in this survey. 
•One part of this improvement consisted in the substitution of the 
entire circle for the quadrant, the semicircle, or other portions 
of the same curve, as the unity and simplicity of the entire cir- 
cle, distinguish it above all figures, and give it no less advan* 
tage in Mcchanicks than in Geometry. Circular instruments 
admit of being better supported, more accurately balanced, and 
are less endangered from unequal strain or pressure, than any 
other. The dilatation and contraction from heat and cold, act 
uniformly over the whole, and do not change the ratio of the 
divisions on the circumference. 

A geometrical property of the same curve contributes also 
much to the perfection of those instruments, in which the whole 
circumference is employed; and though it be quite elementary, 
and has been long known to geometers, it was nrst turned to ac- 
count by artists about the time of which we now speak. The 
proposition is, that two lines intersecting one another in any 
point within a circle, cut off opposite arches of the circumfer- 
ence, the sum of which is the same as if they intersected oiie 
another in the centre. Hence it 'follows that, in a circidar in- 
strunient, whether the centre about whicl^the index turns be the 
true centre or not, the mean of die two opposite arcs is the exact 
measure of the angle to be found. Tins gives a complete cojv 
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rection for one of the great sources of inaccuracy in the con-* 
struction of mathematical instruments, since, by opposite read- 
ings off, the error in the centering is always corrected. Rams- 
»en, to whom the art of constructing mathematical instruments 
owes so much, was the first among modern artists who made an 
astronomical circle of considerable size. A theodolite, also, 
which he made for General Roy, who conducted the survey 
just referred to, was, of its kind, the most perfect instrument yet 
constructed, and was furnished with the best telescope that had 
been employed in gcodetical observations, 

In France, also, the entire circle was introduced, and with a 
great additional improvement, that of repeating or multiplying 
the angle to be measured any required number of times. The 
consequence of this is, that the mean taken by dividing the 
multiple angle at last obtained by the number of the repetitions, 
gives the angle with an exactness which would have required a 
great number of observations, and a great length of time, if 
other instruments had been used. 

The first idea of this excellent contrivance occurred to To- 


bias Mayer of Gottingen, whose name is so well known in the 
history of Astronomy, The instrument was afterwards recon- 
structed and highly improved by the Chevalier JJoj^da. Iq 
1787, when the Astronomers of Paris met those of England to- 
ward the conclusion of the survey, they were furnished with re- 
peating circles, which was the first time that this instrument had 
been employed in similar observations. 

As an evidence of the increased accuracy now obtained, it may 
be observed that it was in the survey of the ground between 
Greenwich and Dover that the excess of the angles of a tri- 
angle above two right angles arising from the curvature of the 
surface on which the angles were observed, first became an ob- 
ject of actual measurement. On this quantity which has been 
called die spherical excess, and was measured also by die repeat- 
ing circle, Li Gendre, with the ready invention that easily ac- 
commodates itself to new circumstances, grounded an admirable 
rule for reducing the solution of small spherical triangles under 
the power of plane trigonometry. The accuracy now expected 
was such, that an error of as many seconds in the measure of an . 
angle was f(M*merly allowed of minutes, was no longer to be 

: ^ To Great Britain, the operations now entered on were attend- 
ed widi a further ad vantage, Government having been induced 

K ue a work »6 auspiciously begun, by extending a trigo- 
al survey over the whole island, so as to ascertain its 
hy with more precision than had yet been done wit^ 
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respect to any tract of equal extent on the suiface of the Earth. 
The survey has accordingly been continued to the present time, 
and is now carrying on in Scotland under the able direction of 
Col. Mudge, andliy the meritorious exertions of Capt. Colby, 
an indefatigable and accurate observer, instructed by much ex- 
perience, and supported by a zeal and firmness of which there 
are but few examples. 

It was not long after the commencement of this survey, that a 
system of Trigonometrical and Astronomical operations of still 
greater extent was undertaken by the French Government. 

The want of system in the Weights and Measures of every 
country ; the perplexity which that occasions ; the ambiguous 
language it forces us to speak ; the useless labour to which it sub- 
jects us, and the endless frauds which it conceals, have been long 
the disgrace of civilized nations. Add to this, the perishable 
character thus impressed on all our knowledge concerning the 
magnitude and weight of bodies, and the impossibility, by a de- 
scription in words, of giving to posterity any precise informa- 
tion on these subjects, without reference to some natural object 
that continues always of the same dimensions. The provision 
which the art of printing has so happily made for conveying the 
knowledge of one age entire and perfect to another, suffers in the 
case of magnitude a great and very pernicious exception, for which 
there is no remedy but such reference as has just been mention- 
ed. Philosophers had often complained of these evils, and had 
pointed out the cure : but there were old habits and inveterate 
prejudices to be overcome ; and the phantom of innovation, even 
in its most innocent shape, was sufficient to alarm governments 
conscious that so many of their institutions had nothing but their 
antiquity to recommend them. At the commencement of the 
French Revolution the National Assembly was avowedly supe- 
rior to the last of these terrors, and the Philosophers of France 
considered it as a favourable opportunity for fixing, with the sup- 
port of Government, a new system of measures and weights, on 
the best and most permanent foundation. 

Of the quantities which nature preserves always of the same 
magnitude, there are but few accessible to man, and capable at 
the same time of being accurately measured. The choice is 
limited to a portion of the earth 5 ® circumference, or to the 
length of the pendulum that vibrates a given number of times 
in the course of a solar or syderiai d$y, or any portion of time 
accurately defined by some of the permanent phenomena of 
nature. The choice of die French mathematicians fell on the 
first of these, and was accompanied with this great benefit to 
science, that it enforced a very diligent and scrupulous exami* 
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nation into the magnitude and figure of the earth. The quad- 
rant of the terrestrial meridian Was the unit of linear extension 
which they proposed to assume, and the ten millionth part of 
it was the standard to which all linear measures were to be re- 
ferred. The series of difficult and nice observations under- 
taken with a view to this improvement, carried on in the midst of 
much intestine disorder with signal firmness and perseverance, 
and finished, in spite of every obstacle, with all the accuracy 
that the new instruments and new methods could afford, has 
raised to thic men of science # engaged in it, a monument that 
can never be effaced* The meridian of Paris continued to 
Dunkirk, on the one hand, and Solieure on the other, and af- 
terwards extended beyond the latter to the southermost of the 
Balearic Isles, amounting nearly to an arc of 12 degrees, af- 
forded means more than sufficient for computing the quadrant 
of the meridian, and thus fixing the standard on sure and in- 
variable principles. 

In consequence of this, the- figure, as well as the magnitude 
of the Earth, came to be better known than they had ever 
been before, because of the new data afforded for entering into 
combination with the lengths of degrees already measured in 
different countries. The extent of the arc of the meridian, thus 
determined, is also about to receive a great increase, Ify the ad* 
dition from the British survey, of an arc extending from the 

J iarallel of Dunkirk to that of the most northerly of the Shct- 
and Isles ; so that the distance between this last parallel and 
that of Fermentera, nearly a fourth part of the quadrant of the 
meridian will become known by actual measurement. 

But while it is possible to interrogate Nature in two different 
ways concerning the same thing, curiosity is not to be satisfied 
without having both her responses. The pendulum, as is well 
known, affords the means of determining, not indeed the mag- 
nitude, but the figure of the earth; that is, its compression at 
the Poles, or the oblateness of the spheroidal figure into which 
it is formed. At the Equator, gravitation is weaker than at 
the Poles; both on account of the centrifugal force which is 
greatest at the former, and vanishes altogether at the latter, 
and Of the greater distance of die circumference of the Equator 
from the centre of the mass. If the earth were quite homoge- * 
neous, Newton demonstrated, that the same fraction, via* 
would denote die oblateness of the earth, and the diminu- 
the Pole to the Equator. There is, liow T 
■ to ■ 'believe^ that the earth is very far from 
■v : ' ■' /' ' ■ ’ ■ i 

* Pelambre, Mechain, Biot, Arago. - 
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being homogeneous, and is much denser in its interior than at its 
surface. Clair aUt, therefore, did an unspeakable service to this 
branch of science, when lie showed, that in every case the two frac- 
tions just mentioned, though not equal to one another, must al- 
ways, when added together, constitute the same sum, that is, 
or T jr. Hence the oblateness appearing from the measurement 
of degrees to be 3 { 3 , the increase of gravity from the equator to 
the poles, or, which is the same, the shortening of the pendu- 
lum, must be T £ 2 . We must have recourse to experiment, then, 
to discover, whether this be agreeable to the fact, or whether 
evidences thus brought together from such different regions, 
conspire to support the same conclusion. Laplace, according- 
ly, from an examination of 37 of the best observations made in 
different latitudes, from the equator as far as the parallel of 
67 degrees, had obtained a result that agreed very well with 
the conclusions from the measurement of degrees. But these 
observations had been most of them made long ago, before the 
present extreme precision was introduced, and even before the 
• means of comparing the lengths of two rules, or two rods of 
wood or of metal, was completely understood. It was there- 
fore extremely desirable, that a scries of new observations of the 
same kind should be made in different countries. The National 
' Institute had begun the scries at Paris ; it had made a part of 
the Si/steme Metrique , to determine the relation between the 
seconds pendulum and the metre; and a number of experiments 
for that purpose were made by Borda and Cassini, with every 
precaution that could ensure exactness. 

After quiet was restored to Europe, England had leisure to 
attend to other objects than those in which the ideas of defence 
or of conquest were concerned. France and a great part of the 
Continent had adopted the scheme of uniform measures ; in 
England a plan for the same had been often thought of; it had 
been more than once undertaken, but never on a right system^ 
and had always fortunately, though perhaps weakly, been aban • 
doned. It was now begun apparently under better auspices; 
a bill for the purpose was brought into Parliament; and our 
readers may remember, that it was thrown out in the House of 
Peers by the opposition of a noble Lord, more remarkable for 
the ingenuity than the soundness of his opinions. It happened 
here, however, as appears to us, that his Lordship was entirely 
in the right; the bill was a crude and imperfect scheme, pre- 
pared without due consideration of the various bearings or so 
txice a question, and consulting partial of present convemency 
at the expense of permanent and general utility ; having withal 
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no dependence on any of those magnitudes winch Nature her- 
self has taken pains to secure against vicissitude and change. 

The attention of the men ot science about London was now 
naturally turned to the experiments by which the length of the 
pendulum may be accurately determined. The nature of the 
apparatus best fitted for that object is by no means obvious. 
The French Academicians, just referred to, had indeed employ- 
ed a very simple one, which seems capable of great exactness. 
It consisted of a ball of platina suspended by a fine wire, and 
vibrating about a knife edge, which served as iis axis. The 
vibrations counted by the person who conducted the experi- 
ment, were compared with those of a clock, placed close by, 
and regulated according to mean solar time. After a sufficient 
number of such comparisons, the length of the pendulum from 
the knife edge to the centre of oscillation of the ball, was part- 
ly measured and partly calculated ; and thus the quantity re- 
quired was determined. 

Though this method is susceptible of great accuracy, and, in 
die hands of such men as Borda and Cassini, could not fail to 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion, yet it is right to have so im- 
portant an element in our researches as the length of the pen- 
dulum, or the intensity of gravitation, ascertained by experi- 
ments made with different instruments ; made according to dif- 
ferent methods, and particularly not so dependent on the ma- 
thematical theory of the centre of oscillation as to be without 
the possibility of verification by experiment. It must not be 
supposed, that in laying down this last condition, we mean any 
thing so absurd, as to question the force of mathematical de- 
monstration. A conclusion purely mathematical, when applied 
to an object that is also purely mathematical, one that partakes 
of the same immaterial and impassible nature with itself is a- 
bove receiving additional evidence * rom any source whatever, 
and despises alike ail attempts to increase or diminish its autho- 
rity. But the same is not exactly the case when the conclusion 
is applied' to a material body ; it then partakes of the imperfec- 
tion of the subject; and thus, in a sphere even of gold or pla- 
tina, the actual centre of oscillation may not coincide to the 
tim tl|OUsaruJth part of an inch, with the point which the calcu- 
lus has determined. In such instances the verification by ex- 
periment, if it cannot be called necessary, is at least highly sa^ 

who endeavoured, to resolve the 
pfrcfolemon a principle of this kind, the author of the paper 
jvhich It the subject of tills article, came soon to be particularly 

f 
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distinguished. Captain Katek, to the profession of a soldier, 
seems early to have united the pursuits of science, and to have 
acquired uncommon skill and accuracy both in philosophical 
experiment, and astronomical observation. We understand 
that in India, when a very young man, he assisted Colonel 
Lambton in the trigonometrical survey of Hindostan, and wa s 
extremely useful in a very nice and important part of the work, 
the selection of the stations where the observations were to be 
made, and of the summits to be intersected, a matter which 
requires great judgment; one which, in a mountainous coun- 
try, and under a vertical sun, must be full of difficulty and 
clanger, and from which we have been sorry to understand that 
his health had materially suffered. 

Captain Kater having returned to England, and resumed the 
pursuits of science, began to consider now the experiment of 
the pendulum might best be made in a way to admit of verifica- 
tion by a reverse experiment; and a cylindric rod of brass or 
i of iron readily occurred to him as a body well adapted to that pur- 
pose. The impossibility, however, of finding a rod or bar of 
metal so homogeneous that its centre of oscillation could be de- 
termined merely from its dimensions, made him quickly despair 
, of succeeding by such means. It happily occurred to him, in this 
uncertainty, that there was one property of the centre of oscil- 
lation by which it? place might be made manifest, whatever were 
the irregularity in the figure, or the density of the vibrating 
body. 

Huygens, the profound and original author of the Theory of 
the Pendulum, had demonstrated that the centres of suspension 
find oscillation are convertible with one another ; or that, if in 
any pendulum the centre of oscillation be made the centre of sus- 
pension, the time of vibration will be in both case3 the same. 
Hence, conversely, said Captain Kater, if the same pendulum 
with different points of suspension can be made to vibrate in the 
same time, the one of these points must be the centre of oscilla- 
tion when the oth$r is the centre of suspension ; and thus their 
distance, or the true length of the pendulum is found. It is cu- 
rious to remark, that a proposition, so well known, and afford-* 
ingso direct a solution of the difficulty in which experimenters 
on this subject had always found themselves involved, was never 
before, at least in as much as we have been able to discover, ap- 
plied to a purpose for which, now that the secret is known, it 
seems so excellently and so plainly adapted. But it is one of 
the prerogatives of true genius, to find the highest value ity 
filings which ordinary men are trampling under their feet, 
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To reduce the principle just mentioned into a tangible form, 
some further contrivance was still necessary. We copy the au- 
thor’s description of his convertible pendulum. 

4 The Pendulum is formed of a bar of plate brass, one inch and 
a half wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick. Through this bar 
two triangular holes are made, at the distance of 39.4 inches from 
each other, to admit the knife edges that are to serve for the axes of 
suspension in the two opposite positions of the pendulum. Four 
strong knees of hammered brass, of the same width with the bar, 
six inches long, and three quarters of an inch thick, are firmly screw- 
ed by pairs to each end of the bar ; so that when the knife edges are 
passed through the triangular apertures, their backs may bear steadi- 
ly against the perfectly plane surface of the brass knees, which arc 
formed as nearly as possible at right angles to the bar. The bar is 
cut of such a length that its ends fall short of the extremities of the 
knee-peices about two inches. 

4 Two slips of deal, 17 inches long, are inserted at either end, in 
the spaces thus left between the knee-pieces unoccupied by the bar, 
and are firmly secured by screws. These slips of deal are only half 
the width of the bar ; they are stained black, and a small whalebong 
point inserted at each end indicates the extent of the arc of vibra- 
tion. 

4 A cylindrical weight of brass, three inches and a half in diame- 
ter, and weighing about two pounds seven ounces, has a rectangular 
opening in the direction of its diameter, to admit the knee-pieces of 
one end of the pendulum. This weight, being passed on the pen- 
dulum, is so firmly screwed in its place as to render any change im- 
possible. ’ 

This weight, it must be observed, is not between the knife 
edges, but is very near to one of them. 

4 A second weight, of about seven ounces and a half, is made to 
slide on the bar, near the knife edges, at the opposite end ; and it 
may be fixed at any point on the bar by two screws, with which it is 
furnished. A third weight, or slider, of only four ounces, is move- 
able along the bar, and is capable of nice adjustment, by means of 
a screw and a clasp. It is intended to move near the centre of the 
bar, and has an opening, through which may^be seen divisions of 
twentieths of an inch engraved on the bar. - 

It is by means of this moveable weight that the direction of 
the vibrations in the two opposite positions of die pendulum 
are adjusted to one another ; after which it is secured immoye- 
abjy In its place, 

^ prisms, which make so important a part 

to serve alternately as the axes of 
jaotmn, are made of f the steel prepared in India, and known 
■•by tl|e' name of wootz. The two planes which farm the edge 
of each prisni are inclined to one another nearly at an angle 
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of 120 degrees. Every precaution was used to render the edges 
true, or straight, and to give the hardest temper to the steel; 
and a long series of experiments proves fully that they have 
been successful. Every precaution was also taken to give sta- 
bility to the axes of suspension, when the experiments were made: 
But for the details of these, we find it necessary to refer to the 
paper itself. 

We come now to the very ingenious method which Captain 
Kater adopted for determining the number of vibrations made 
by his pendulum in twenty-four hours. It is no doubt suffi- 
ciently understood, from what has been already said, that the 
pendulum was not to be applied to a clock, nor to receive its 
motion from any thing but its own weight. When experiments 
*>f this kind were attempted, it was for a longtime supposed that 
the pendulum might safely be permitted to receive the continu- 
ance of its motion from machinery; and that, as it was then in 
no danger of coming to rest, the results were more to be depend- 
ed oil. This conclusion, however, proceeded on a great mis- 
take as to the part which the machinery of the clock performs 
on such occasions. That machinery is hardly ever, we believe, 
so nicely adjusted as accurately to restore to the pendulum the 
•notion ifc loses in each vibration, (from friction about the cen- 
tre, and from the resistance of the air), without either allowing 
any defect, or producing any excess. A clock, in general, ac- 
celerates the natural motion of the pendulum, and forces it to 
vibrato faster than it would do if impelled only by its own gra- 
vity. In experiments, therefore, where the relation of the length 
of the pendulum to the time of vibration is to be determined, the 
dock can only be used to measure out a given portion of time, 
or to assist in numbering the vibrations. 

The manner in which this last can be done, is not so obvious 
as may be imagined. The mere counting of the vibrations one 
by one, and marking the number at stated intervals of time, 
would be a very inconvenient and imperfect way of going to 
work. As the experiment must be long continued, and fre- 
quently resumed, the tedium and irksomeness of counting the 
vibrations would become great, and, like every labour that is 
tedious and irksome, must be in danger of being inaccurately 
performed, more especially by mathematicians , the persons into 
whose hands the operation is most likely tq> fall. Even if na 
error werf committed, there would still be an insecurity which 
ftothing could rejnove. It is, indeed, the business of every ex- 
perimenter to throw as great a share of the responsibility as he 
can on his apparatus, or on the physical agents he employs; 
and as little as possible on himself and his living assistants. 
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Different means have accordingly been used for avoiding the 
above inconveniences ; and of those that we are acquainted with, 
we think Captain Kate it's is the best, the least tedious, and the 
most infallible. 

Boscovich, in the 5th volume of his Opera Opt . et Asir . 
gives an account of a method which he had employed, and which 
he ascribes to Mai ran. 

A clock being well regulated, according to mean time, and 
having its case open, the experimental pendulum was placed 
right before it at a little distance, with its point of suspension 
firmly supported. The position of both was such, that, m their 
state of rest, the pendulums were seen by a person placed in 
front of them, coinciding with one another, and w T ith a vertical 
line drawn on the clock-case behind the pendulum. That this 
coincidence might be more distinctly seen, when it happened to 
the moving bodies, it was viewed through a hole in a piece of 
paper fixed to the back of a chair oil the opposite side of the 
room. The two pendulums having been put in motion, and not 
vibrating exactly in the same time, one would gain upon the 
other, and after a w hile they w r ould be seen through the hole in 
the paper to coincide with another, and w r ith the nxt line on the 
body of the clock. The instant of this coincidence must be 
noted. When they next coincide, the difference of the c times of 
their vibrations must have amounted to one entire vibration. 
This is also to be noted ; and thus the information of the clock 
will give the ratio of the time of its own vibrations to the time of 
those of the pendulum. This experiment must be often repeat- 
ed, and a mean taken, that if there are any accidental errors, 
there may be a probability of their balancing one another. 

The method of numbering the vibrations in the experiments 
of Borda and Cassini, was similar, in many respects, to the 
preceding, and may have been suggested by the same to which 
Boscovich refers, that of their ingenious countryman Mairan. 

The pendulum was placed, as in the former example, right 
before the clock with which it was to be compared, so that the? 
wire by which the platina ball was suspended, bisected the ball 
of the clock pendulum when at rest; the middle point of this 
last being marked by the intersection of two white lines drawn 
on a black ground. The two pendulums were viewed through 
n small telescope, fixed on a stand on the opposite side of the 
robin, and a skreen was also placed before the pendulums, the 
edge of whiA just covered the wire erf the platina pendulum, 
tind therefore conceale^ behind it one half of each or the balls. 
The platina pendulum was nearly 12 feet long ; so that it made 
about one vibration while the pendulum of the clock made two. 
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Suppose, now, that when the pendulums were put in motion, 
the wire disappeared behind the screen, before the cross ; as the 
times of the vibrations are not supposed accurately as 2 to 1 , 
it would happen that the interval between the disappearances 
would decrease, till at length both objects came to pass behind 
the screen at the same instant. The instant of this first coinci- 
dence was observed ; the oscillations then began to disagree, 
afterwards to approach, till at length a second coincidence took 
place. In the interval between the coincidences, the clock had 
gained two seconds on the pendulum ; so that the ratio of the 
times of the vibrations of the two pendulums was given. * 

Captain Rater’s pendulum was compared with two clocks, 
the property of H. Browne Esq., in whose house the experi- 
ments were made. One of these, a time-piece by Gumming, 
is of such excellence, that the greatest variation of its daily rate, 
From the 22 d of February to the 31st of July, did not exceed 
three-tenths of a second. The clock, however, with which the 
immediate comparison was made, and in front of which the pen- 
dulum was placed, was one of A rnold’s, also of excellent con- 
struction. The pendulum was securely suspended in front of tills 
last, and close to it, so that it appeared to pass over the centre 
of the dial-plate, with its extremity reaching a little below the ball 
■of the pendulum. A circular white disk was painted on a piece 
of black paper, which w as attached to the ball of the pendulum 
clock, and w as of such a size, that, when all was at rest, it w r as 
just hid from an observer on the opposite side of the room, by 
one of the slips of deal which form the extremities of the brass 
pendulum. On the opposite side of the room was fixed n wood- 
en stand, as high as the ball of the pendulum of the clock, serv- 
ing to support a small telescope, magnifying about four times. 
A diaphragm in the focus was so adjusted as exactly to take in 
the white disk, and the diameter of the slip of deal which co- 
vered it. 

‘ Supposing now both pendulums set in motion, the brass pendu- 
lum a little preceding the clock, the slip of deal will first pass through 
the field of view at each vibration, and will be followed by the white 
disk. But the brass pendulum being rather the longer, the pendu- 
lum of the clock will gain upon it; the white disk will gradually ap- 
proach the slip of deal, and at length, at a certain vibratiou, will be 
wholly concealed by it. The instant of this total disappearance must 
be noted. The pendulums will now appear to separate; and, after a 
certain time, will again approach each other, when the same pheno*, 
jsienon will take place. The interval between the two coincidences 

— * * : * 0 

f Base du SysU Metrique, tom. ui. p, S4Sr 
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will give the number of vibrations made by the pendulum of the 
clock ; the number of vibrations of the brass pendulum is greater by 
two. ’ 

Thus was determined the number of vibrations made by the 
brass pendulum in a given interval of time; and so, by propor- 
tion, the number for a whole day. The interval between the 
two nearest coincidences was about 132J"; and four of these, 
that is, five successive coincidences, gave an interval of 530'.' 
or 8 minutes SO seconds; after which, the arc described by the 
brass pendulum became too small. The pendulum was then 
stopped, and put in motion anew as oft as it was judged proper 
to repeat the observations. 

Being now. in possession of the means of determining, with 
great accuracy, the number of vibrations performed by his pen- 
dulum in a given time, Captain Kater proceeded, by revers- 
ing it, to make the vibrations equal in its two opposite positions. 
The sliding weight mentioned above was used for producing 
this equality; which, after a series of most accurate and careful 
experiments, was brought about with a degree of precision that 
could hardly have been anticipated. By the mean of 12 sets of 
experiments, each consisting of a great number of individual 
trials, with the end of the pendulum which we shall call A, up- 
permost, the number of vibrations in twenty-four hours was 
86058.71 ; and, witli the same end, A lowest, the mean of as 
many others gave 86058.72, differing from the former only by 
a hundredth part of a vibration. The greatest difference was 
.43, or less than a half. Such exactness, we believe, has never 
been exceeded ; and would hardly be thought possible, if the 
data from which so satisfactory a result was deduced were not 
given in full detail in the paper before us. 

Thus, for the first time, after having been an occasional ob- 
ject of research for more than 150 years, has the centre of os- 
cillation of a compound pendulum been found by experiment 
alone, according to a method also of universal application, and 
admitting of mathematical precision. The ipgenious author has 
therefore the honour of giving the first solution of a problem, 
extremely curious and interesting in itself, independently of its 
immediate connexion with one or the greatest and most nnport- 
antquestions in the natural history of the Earth. 

Tne next thing to be done, was to measure the length of the 
pendoltxin, or the distance between the knife edges, which hod 
alternately served as the centres of suspension and oscillation* 
aridfrom thence to deduce the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds iii the latitude of London, which, at the spot (Mr 
Browne’s house in Portland Place) where the observations 

7 
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were made, is 51° 31' 8".4. It is sufficient here to state, that 
no expedient has been neglected that practical or theoretical 
science is at present in possession of, for giving precision to this 
measurement, and that it was in all respects such as to corre- 
spond to the accuracy of which we have just seen so striking an. 
example. Including the effects of temperature, of the buoyancy 
of the atmosphere, of the shortening of the arcs of vibration 
from the beginning to the end of each trial, and reducing the 
actual vibrations to those in arcs infinitely small, the length 
of the seconds pendulum from a mean ot the 12 sets of ex- 
periments above mentioned, comes out 39.13829 inches, or 
39.1386, reducing it to the level of the sea. * The greatest 
difference between this result and any one of the 12 of which 
it is a mean, is .00028 of an inch; that is, less than three of the 
ten thousandth parts. The mean difference among these results, 
adding the positive and negative together, as it they had all 
one sign, or were all on the same side, is little more than one 
ten thousandth of an inch ; and as the above is obviously a sup- 
position more unfavourable than ought to be made, we think 
the probability is very great that the preceding result does not 
err so much as a unite in the last decimal place, or in that 
which denotes ten thousandths of an inch. 

• The determination given above is considerably different from 
that which had been received on the authority of the older ex- 
periments. The length given to the seconds pendulum, in the 
bill for the equalization of weights and measures, is 39.13047, 

* The scale on which this pendulum is measured, is Sir George 
Shuckbukgii’s, the work of Troughton, and of the highest autho- 
rity. It is described by Sir George in the Phil. Trans, for 1798. 
Gen. Roy's scale, which is very important, as being that from which 
are derived all the measurements in the trigonometric survey, was 
compared with the preceding by Captain Kater. So also was the 
yard on what is called the parliamentary standard, which was laid off 
by Bird, but it would seem not so carefully as might have been expect- 
ed. The scales in the order in which they are now named, appear 
from these measures to be as the numbers 1 ; .99963464 ; 1 .00000444. 

In another communication from Captain Kater, in tty? same vo- 
lume of die Phil, Trans, the length of the French metre is compared 
with the yard on Sir G, ShucxburGh’s scale* He fouhAthe metre 
as marked by two very fine lines on a bar of platina ss 39.37076 
inches on his scale ; as marked by the ends of a metal rod in the 
usual way, the metre zz 39.87081. Supposing the two of equal an* 
thority, the mean length of the mfetre is 34.37074 inches; Thff' 
temp, of the scale 62° of Fahr. V J 

YOL. XXX. NG. 60. J5 1 : : 
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differing from that just assigned by .00813; a considerable 
quantity, in a matter where it appears that a ten thousandth of 
an inch is a distinguishable magnitude. 

To the paper which ends with the measures just given, is add- 
ed, in an Appendix, a letter from Dr Thomas Young, con- 
taining a demonstration of a* very remarkable property of the 
pendulum recently discovered by M. Laplace. The property 
is* that if tlie supjxirts of a pendulum, inverted as above de- 
scribed, be two cylindric surfaces,- the length of the pendulum 
is truly measured by the distance of those surfaces. This ap- 
plies immediately to the experiments we have been considering ; 
because the knife edges, supposing them somewhat blunted, may 
be regarded as cylindric surfaces of very great curvature, or of 
very small diameter ; and in this way, as Dr Young very justly 
remarks, is removed the only doubt that can reasonably be en- 
tertained ofthe extreme accuracy of the conclusions. The the- 
ory of experiments made with the inverted pendulum, is there- 
fore much indebted to the calculus of the' profound mathemati- 
cian above named. We have not seen hia analysis ;■ but a demon- 
stration is sketched bv Dr Young, that seems sufficiently con- 
cise and simple, considering the recondite nature of the truth to 
be demonstrated. 

Captain Kater’s paper is dated in July 1817, the experiments 
described in it having been made previously to that time. The 
same apparatus that was thus perfected has been employed since, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the length of the seconds pendu- 
lum in different latitudes, with a view to the questions about the 
figure of the earth. That the precise object of the experiments 
may be the better understood, it may be proper to go back to 
the summer 1816. 

After the bill for the equalization of weights and measures was 
thrown out, the attention of those who promoted the scheme of 
equalization, was naturally turned to the determination of tlm 
lengths of the pendulum ; so that one ofthe good effects arising 
from die disappointment of the premature plan of equalization, 
was probably mat of directing the ingenuity of the author of 
this paper to a subject in which it has been so successfully exert- 
ed;. This other good effect also resulted from it. v The Frenclr 
acmlemicians were known to. have directed a great dcgl of atten- 
tion to this subject ; the experiments of Bouda and Cassini, so 
mentioned, were the most accurate that had yet been 
made? ami the speculations of Laplace had deduced, from a 
Collection of the best experiments that he could find, some 
Very important conclusions concerning the figure of the Earth. 
.thi$ subject, however/* more' ..information, was- ..still ter be' 
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expected, when experiments of equal accuracy with those made 
at Paris should be repeated in different latitudes. It would 
then be seen, whether the lengths of the pendulum agreed 
in giving the same figure to the Earth with the measures of de- 
grees of the meridian, and, if they did not, in what respects they 
differed. This was the more desirable, that some inconsisten- 
cies had been found in the information derived from the last of 
these sources, and that there was reason to think that the same 
causes of inconsistency might not affect the experiments made 
with the pendulum. The pendulum measures the intensity of 
gravity ; but its vibrations are little affected by the direction 
of that force. The measures of degrees* on the other hand, 
are extremely sensible to whatever affects the direction of gravi- 
ty, but not much to what only changes its intensity. Hence, 
each of these methods of inquiring into the figure of the earth 
contains a remedy for the imperfections of the other ; each by 
itself is incomplete ; and both, of course, ought to be employed* 
It has been imagined, that the intensity ot gravity suffers less 
alteration from the action of local causes, than tne direction does ; 
and that, on that account, the conclusions deduced from the 
pendulum are more likely to be free from inconsistency than 
those that depend on the measurement of degrees. But it must 
*iot be supposed that, with the pendulum carried to its present 
state of sensibility and precision, the results will be free from in- 
consistency, or beyond the influence of the local irregularities 
that may exist immediately under the surface of the Earth. 
Were the pendulum the same inaccurate instrument that it was 
a few years ago, it might not feel the influence of such causes as 
only increase or diminish the intensity of gravity by a very small 
part of the whole. But, when the length of the pendulum can 

be determined to the ten thousandth of an inch, or to — - 

of its whole length, the force of gravity is measured with 
the same precision, and one part out of 134959 is rendered 
sensible. Now, it seems to us probable, that the Variation iit 
the density of the* strata immediately under the surface, may 
produce a change in the intensity of gravitation* much more 
considerable than one part in 134959 $ the pendulum will 
not fail to be affected by this irregularity, and to give in- 
formation of it. The force with which Schekalien disturbed 

the plumb-linfe was about of gravity, or nearly four part? 

in 134959. We think that, without stay ^exaggerated supposi- 
tions;, by the presence of an extensive stratum of gneiss, or of 
hornblende schistus, or of any great body of granite inline? 

E e 9 
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diately under the surface at one place, and of chalk, common 
sandstone or limestone at another, a difference in the intensity 
of gravity* even greater than the preceding, may be readily 
produced. The extreme sensibility to which the apparatus of 1 
the pendulum has been brought by Captain Kate a, though 
it adds infinitely to the value of the instrument,, will not, pro- 
bably, add to the consistency of its reports. On that very 
account, however, those reports will afford more important in- 
formation concerning the constitution of the Globe; and the 
manner of extracting from them the most probable average 
result is also sufficiently understood. 

We venture to throw out these conjectures before the new 
results have been communicated, (except those of Paris and 
London) ; and if we are wrong, we have the satisfaction to know, 
that our error will be soon corrected. 

As the Academy of Sciences was already engaged in experi- 
ments of the same kind with those which were to be undertaken 


under the direction of the Iloyal Society of London, ft was re- 
solved by the latter, on the motion, we believe, of the Presi- 
dent, to invite the former to authorize some of its members to 
join in the experimental and astronomical researches of which 
£ngland was about to become the theatre. The invitation was 
accepted the Governments of both countries signified^heir ac- 
quiescence, and offered their support ; and the friends of science 
everywhere rejoiced in this mark of cordiality exchanged between 
two societies which the misfortunes of Europe had so long placed 


at a distance from one another. In the beginning of the summec 
1817* M. Biot arrived in England, furnished with an apparatus 
for determining the length of the pendulum, the same, we believe 
nearly, that was used bv Borda and Cassini. It was agreed 
that observations on the length of the pendulum should be made 
at London, at Edinburgh, and at the northern extremity of the 
greatest arc of the meridian that was to be determined by the 
trigonometrical survey of Britain, which, as was already known* 
must terminate in Shetland, between the small islands of Unst 
and Balta. M. Biot, accompanied by Co’f. Mudge, his son 
Captain Mudge, and Dr Olynthus Gregory, repaired to 
Edinburgh, and, having made observations at Leitli Fort, em- 
Sbedandr They were joined by Captain Colby* 
wJ# conducted the trigonometrical survey, and who, with the 
tebnith sector, wap about to observe the highest latitude to which 
Wnflld extent}?- • Col. Mudge wasforced*. 
to" return r M. Biot and Dr Gregory made 
the^* observations separately, but in the same small island; and 
thrforraer continued till late in the season on the barren rock, 
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where he was almost left alone, surrounded by a stormy sea, 
and a dusky and inclement sky. The spirits of a man accus- 
tomed to the finer climates of the south, must have sunk in such 
a situation, had they not been supported by his love of science, 
and his zeal for promoting its interests. He has written an ac- 
count of his visit to Great Britain, and particularly of his re- 
ception in Scotland and the Isles, drawn up in an excellent 
spirit, full of good temper, cheerfulness, and a disposition to 
be pleased*; and abounding also in judicious remarks. The 
Shetland Isles seem particularly to nave interested him ; and 
the contrast between the aspects which the moral and physical 
world presented in that remote region, to have struck him 
forcibly. He was pleased with the kindness, hospitality, and 
intelligence of his hosts 1 -; and they, no doubt, were filled with 
respect for an illustrious stranger, who, from the centre of ci- 
vilization, had penetrated into their distant isle, and was con- 
necting, with the researches and the renown of Science, the ob- 
scure and sequestered corner in which Providence had fixed 
* their habitation. He must have experienced feelings of high 
gratification, on considering that he had now assisted in defining 
both extremities of a line, extending from the most southerly of 
§ jthe Balearic to the most northerly of the Shetland isles, the 
longest that the finger of Geometry had yet attempted to trace, 
or her rod to measure, on tiie surface of the earth ; — a work 
(that, in all ages, it will be the boast of the 19th century to have 
accomplished! The different aspects of nature, at the remote 
stations which lie had successively occupied, would not fail to 
present themselves with all the force that .contrast can bestow ; 
— the bright sun, the cloudless skies of the south, the glowing 
tints and the fine colouring of the Mediterranean, compared with 
the misty isle on which he now stood, and the tempestuous 
ocean which was raging at his feet. If he turned to the moral 
world, the contrast was ^also great, but it was reversed ; and he 
would, perhaps, think of the fierce barbarians before whom he 
or his companions bad been forqed to fly, when the lonely isl- 
ander was opening hk cottage to receive him, and defend him 
from the storm, He would npt then fail to reflect, how much 
more powerful moral causes are, than physical, in determining 
the good or evil of the human character. 

M, Biot, on his return to London in the autumn, was join- 
ed by MM. Aft ago and Humboldt, and, in conjunction with 
these illustrious associates, completed his experiments. The re- 
sults have not yet, we believe, been giyen to the public; nei- 
ther have those of Dr Gregoky. The scientific world waits 
impatiently for both. 
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During the present summer Capt. Kater has visited the same 
stations, as well as some others particularly connected with the 
trigonometrical survey, employing the apparatus above describ- 
ed for ascertaining the length of the pendulum. The result of 
observations made at six different points, from Unstin Shetland 
fo Dunnosc in the Isle of Wight, may be expected in the course 
of the ensuing winter. A great advantage that results from the 
manner in which his experiments are made, is the comparative 
shortness of the time that they take up. After the rate of the 
clock has been ascertained, the observations of the pendulum 
may be finished in three or four days, and the number of its 
vibrations in twenty-four hours, determined within a fraction of 
a second. Thence the length of the seconds pendulum is easily 
deduced, being, to that of the invariable pendulum used in the 
experiment, and of which the length is already accurately known, 
as the square of the number of vibrations performed by this 
last in twenty-four hours, to the Stjuare of 86400, the number of 
seconds in the same time. When the experiments are conduct- 
. ed in the way followed by the French astronomers, the length of 
the pendulum must be measured anew at every station. We 
cannot help thinking, that the frequent repetition of an operation, 
which it is always difficult to perform with accuracy, ^pught as, 
fnuch as possible to be avoided. 

While we are concluding this article, we learn, with great satis- 
faction, the further progress of other operations connected with 
those of which we have been giving an account. Captain Coldy, 
after finishing his campaign among the Scottish mountains, is at 
this moment on his way to Dunkirk, for the purpose, as we sup- 
pose, of joining the French mathematicians, in order to examine, 
over again, the junction of the English and French triangles, and 
to determine the latitude of the extreme point of the meridian 
of Paris with the zenith sector — the same excellent instrument 
that has been used for all the celestial observations in the British 
survey. As this will involve a comparison between that sector and 
Rams den’s great theodolite oh the one hand and the repeating 
circle on the other, it will be an experiment of great interest to 
astronomers ; and, we believe, the conduct of it could not be in 
better hands than those into which it is about to be committed. 
Orders, we understand, have been given by Lord Liverpool for 
preparing every thing that may be required along the coast of 
Britain. The liberality and steadiness with which Administra- 
tion has supported the trigonometrical survey from its com- 
mencement, is deserving of the greatest praise, apd 4 a strong 
^m to the latitude of the Scientific World. 
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Art. VII. Me moires pour Servir d VHirtoire des Event* mens de la 

Fin du Dix-Huitihnc Siecle . Par F&u M. L’Abue Geokoel. 

4 vol. 8 vo. Paris, 1817. 

npHE Abbe Georgel was born at B reveres in the year 1781, 
and educated by the Jesuits. For wlmt particular species 
pf immorality he made himself remarkable, and in what method 
of confounding truth lie was the most celebrated, does not ap- 
pear; — but he was a favourite pupil in their academies of deceit 
at Dijon and Strasburgh ; and great hopes wore entertained of 
Iris future fraud and rising lubricity. In 1762 the patience of 
Europe could hold out no longer.; and the Jesuits were abo- 
lished: But Jesuits always fall on their legs; and the Abbe 
Georgel became the protege of Prince Lewis ltoh an, afterwards 
the famous, or infamous, Cardinal de llohan. This prince he 
seems to hare served with zeal and fidelity; and to have enjoy- 
ed, under his patronage, some good snug appointments. 

The first service which lie appears to have rendered to the 
Cardinal, was in defending his right to walk out of the room 
before the Ditkcs and Peers of France ; — a right highly valued 
% by the house of Rohan, long enjoyed by them, and now sharply 
contested by the pone-sequent Peers. He studied this weighty 
matter so profoundly, and reasoned it with so much heraldic 
^muteness, that the enemies of the Rohans were discomfited by 
a writ of post-secution ; and those who had gone out of rooms 
first for so many centuries, continued to do so, till the French 
Revolution massacred the subjects, and abolished the sciences 
of heraldry and etiquette. 

When Louis the Fifteenth took Madame du Barry from the: 
public stews, and made her the despotic sovereign of thirty mil- 
lions of people, the Duke de Choiseul was the prime minister of 
the kingdom. In the Stnmpetocraey of France, he had risen 
to this post by the most servile attention to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, the predecessor of Madame du Barry. Proud of his si- 
tuation, and elated with his good fortune, he began to imagine 
that he could act independently of his Paphian principal, and 
make the present mistress as dependent upon him as he had * 
beeti upon the voluptuous politician who came before her. But 
In the ancient regime of France, every tiling depended upon the 
kkin, eyes, and teeth of particular women. Fronti ■ erede 
colori^ was the motto— the Duke of Choiseul was banished — - 
and in the Duke d*Aiguillon, a First Lord of the Treasury 
was found, better acquainted with die legitimate means of go- 
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verning the French people. Under his administration, the Car- 
dinal de Rohan was sent ambassador to Vienna — and with him 
went the Abbe Georgel as Secretary to the Embassy. He seems 
to have passed his time at Vienna agreeably to himself, and use- 
fully to his country. His reception by Maria Theresa was flat- 
tering and cordial. Madame de Geoffrin, the friend and cor- 
respondent of most of. the crowned heads in Europe, had 
written in his favour to the Empress, the Prime Minister, the 
Prince ae Kaunitz, and other distinguished persons of that 
Court. The account of his residence at Vienna is among the 
most agreeable parts of the book ; and from that part of his 
■work we shall select in their proper place, some interesting anec- 
dotes. We next find the Abbe engaged in a lawsuit with the 
Marechal de Broglie, which, considering the inequality of their 
conditions, would of course have ended in the ruin of the 
Ecclesiastic — but the Ecclesiastic (an Ex-Jesuit) was known to 
be protected by the prime minister Monsieur de Maurepas. 
Detur potentiori was the maxim of French justice; and the Ab- 
be gained a verdict against the Marshall for sixteen shillings 
and costs. In the celebrated story of the diamond necklace, the 
Abbe suffered with his patron, the Cardinal ; and was banished 
to his native city of Bruyere — and utterly deserted by^his Ex- 
cellency, whose cause he had defended with the most heroic 
zeal. A short embassy to Russia in favour of the Knights of 
Malta, and a long expatriation in Switzerland, during the French 
revolution, terminate the History of the Abbe Georgel. 

The circumstance of all Others which seems to have produced 
the greatest effect upon the mind of the Abbe, is the destruction 
of the Jesuits. He is perpetually recurring to it, and seems in- 
clined to attribute to that cause the greater part of the revolu- 
tionary evils with which Europe was afterwards afflicted. 

4 N’est-ce pas, * says the Abb6, 4 de cette fiicheuse Spoque que 
nous devons dater faiteration et la corruption des principes qui ont 
fait 6clore notre molheureusc revolution ? En effet, qu’est-il arrive, 
quand on a eu sappe les fondemens de l’autei et du tronc ? On a 
tellement d£sorganis£ la France au moral et au physique, que de la 
nation la plus polie, la plus &clair&e de funivers, on en a fait un peu- 
ple d’athees, de scelerats et de tigres alteres de sang . 9 I. 70. 

In the same spirit, the good ecclesiastic represents the Pope 
Clement XIV. as agitated by the most lively remotse for having 
consented to the ‘ destruction of the Jesuits. 

* A peine Clement XIV. eut-il combi e les voeux du roi d’Espagne, 
par la ruine des jesuites, que sa vie ne fut plus qu’un tissu d’inqute- 
tude|£t de remords: lesshonneurs et )a suprematie du pontificat de- 
pour lui une source d'amertump ; pouvoit-il se dissiinuler que 
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sa tiare 6toit le prix d’un pacte criminel qui frappoit son Election d’ui* 
▼ice radical ? 11 voyoit que la suppression des jesuites assuroit le 
triomphe de l’irapiete, de 1’herGsie et du libertinage. Ces pen sees, 
sans cesse renaissantes, portoient le trouble dans son ame ; elle* 
cchauffoient son imagination : souvent, lorsqu’il se croyoit seul, on 
la entendu s’ecrier : * " Compulsus feci ! com pulsus feci l la violence ! 
“ oui, la violence m’a arrache cebref fatal qui me tourmente et me 
" dechi re ! " Absorb# nuit et jour dans ces idees qui empoison- 
iloient tous ses momens, il devint sombre et melancoliquc ; il ne trou- 
voit, a dit depuis un de ses plus intimes confidens, il ne trouvoit de 
lenitif, pour calmer les agitations de sa conscience, que lorsqu’il pre- 
noit la resolution de reparer, autant que possible, le tort qu’il avoit 
fait a la chretien te. En attendant ce moment, favorable, il se deter- 
niina a laisser entre les mains de son confesseur une attestation de 
son repentir, et une retractation formelle et motivec du bref qu’il a- 
voue avoir ete le produit de la violence. Cette tardive retractation 
n’est plus un mystere ; elle est datee du 29 juin, jour de la fete de 
Saint-Pierre, 1774 ; elle est ecrite en latin, et rapportee tout au long 
dans une histoire des jesuites, ecrite en langue allemande par Pierre- 
’Philippe Wolff, imprimee a Zurich, en 1791, 3 e partie, pag. 296 et 
uuivantes. ’ I. 147-8. 

Clement XIV., it is well known, employed four years in dis- 
tcussing^he question of the Jesuits ; and, niter calling to his aid 
the best understandings he could collect, deliberately acquies- 
ced in their suppression. How this wears the air of compul- 
sion, or what uneasiness so enlightened a man as Gangauelli 
could feel in putting down such a repository of consecrated* 
swindlers, we are at a loss to understand. That a paper would 
be found after his death, indicating his deep repentance, was a 
matter of course to all who were acquainted with the Jesuits. 
One great cause of their destruction, indeed, was the good for- 
tune they had so long enjoyed in finding, on all occasions, such 
opportune and decisive documents. 

In page 88, vol. I., there is a curious anecdote of the Duke 
de Choiseul, and the particular circumstance which rendered 
him so eager in the suppression of this celebrated order. 

‘ Cette grande animosite devoit avoir une cause ; on ne peut ha\‘r avec 
cet acharncment et cette perseverance, que quand une otfense person- 
uelle a, pour ainsi dire, imbibe le cceur du ficl de lu vengeance. Le due 
de Choiseuil justifioit ses poursuites en racontant une anecdote qu’il di- 
soit personneile. M J’etois, disoit-il, ambassadeur a Home, Dans un en- 
tretien que j’eus avec le general des jesuites, quel fut mon etonnement, 
lorsque j’appris de lui la manure dont je m’£tois explique sur sa so- 
ciety dans une conversation que j’avois eue a j’aris ! Nous savons tout, 
m’ajoutp-tril * nous connoissons parfaitement nos amis et nos ennemifi^ 
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et nous avons de puissans moyens pour d^couvrir cc qu’il nous est in- 
teressant de savoir. Je me suis convaincu depuis que Je general des 
jesuites, au moyen du vceu secret qui lie toutes les volontes de ses 
religieux a la sienne, est instruit de tout ce qui se passe, et dans les 
cabinets des princes, et dans Tint6rieur des families ; j’ai juge des lors 
qu'une soci6te de cette trempe 6toit, dans un Etat, un mol dangereux 
qu il falloit se hater d’extirper. H 

The worthy Abbe thinks this statement must be exaggerat- 

v nn ( 

ed; but we have no doubt ot its truth; and cannot conceive a 
stronger reason for aiming at the destruction of any set of 
men, than such an horrid system of espionage. A man kills 
a spider in his bedroom, not from cruelty, but because it lias 
no business there: He chooses to live and sleep unmolested 
by insects; and he has a right to do so: And can there be 
conceived (whether it spring from Jesuits or politicians) a 
more detestable system than the corruption of servants, the 
simulation of friendship, the encouragement of daily and hour- 
ly deceit — the total destruction of all that is sweet and se- 
cure in domestic life? What does home mean, if it does 
not mean secrecy and inviolability ? What is life good for, 
if there is not somewliere an enclosure of four walls (mud or 
marble), where neither Lord JSidmoutli, nor the head of the 
Jesuits at Home, shall know what we do or what* we say? 
And, if the Duke de Cboisesul found that his cook, and his 
butler, and his steward, were in the pay of the Jesuits, — that 
lie could not sprawl in his easy-chair, and vent his bile at his 
«ase against these consecrated reptiles, without having his life 
iind his words reported at Rome, — he acted like a good and 
wise statesman in banishing such a nuisance from civil life. 
Our author, however, does not take leave of the Jesuiticide 
Duke, before he has informed us that he poisoned the Dauphin 
of France; and, for this piece of absurdity, he quotes the Em- 
peror Joseph. 

* Efiectivenient a (later de cette epoque, Mgr. le Dauphin, calorn- 
ni6 sans cesse pres de son pere, perdit sa confiance ; a dater de cette 
Cqioque, unc maladie lente, dont il connut la cause, le conduisit in- 
sensibiement au tombeau. Les gens de fart y dccouvrirent les traces 
d’un poison lent, mais infaillible. Je ne veux ni r£veiller ni accredits 
les gouptOttB qui en ont feit pr£snnier rauteur ; mais j'ai ou'i dire a 
Tempereur Joseph 11» dans mi eatretien farnilier chez la princesee 
douairi&re d f Esterhasy qui mTioaoroit de ses bontes, que de fortes 
pr&emptions s’eleveient centre le due de Choiseuil. Quoi qu f il en 
' • epoque, ce ministre, .devena maitre des d^li- 

b&rati-^ws des p&rldnens^bbtint d’eux les arrets qui oper&rent succes- 
sivement la tetructibn de la soetetfi caFrance. J. 87. 
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We question very much whether the Jesuits could have de- 
stroyed their own enemies in a more perfect manner than they 
were put down in Spain by the Count d’ Aranda. 

4 Le cabinet secret de sa majesle catholique fiit 1’atelier ou le 
comte d’ Aranda, seul avec le roi, forgea la foudre qui devoit ecrascr 
ii la fois tous les jesuites espagnols repandus dans les deux mondes. 
Tous les ordres a envoy er dans les quatre parties du globe furent 
minutes, transcrits et expedies par le seul comte d* Aranda. Ces or- 
dres, signes loci rey, par le roi, et contre-signes par le president du 
conseil de Castiile, etoient si precis, si absolus, qu’il y avoit peine de 
mort contrc quiconque oseroit, ou les interpreter, ou en retarder 
i’execution. Chaque paquet, adresse aux gouverneurs generaux des 
provinces et aux alcades des villes ou il y avoit des jesuites, etoit 
muni de trois sceaux, celui du roi, celui du conseil supreme de Cas- 
tiile et celui du president de ce tribunal ; ce qui characterise uvie com- 
mission secrete de la plus haute importance. Sur la seconde enve- 
loppe, aussi cachetee des trois sceaux, on lisoit ces mots : Sous 
44 peine de mort, vous n’ouvrirez ce paquet que le 2 avril 1707, au 
/ 4 jour tombant.” Voici quel etoit le contenu de cet ordre tbudroy- 
ant : 44 Je vous revets de toute mon autorite et de toute nia puis- 
44 sance royale pour, sur-le-champ, sans representations et sans delai, 
44 vous transporter, avec main-forte, a la maison ou aux maisons des 
44 jesuites ; vous ferez saisir tous les individus religieux, et vous les 

ferez transporter comme prisonniers a tel port, dans les vingt-qua- 
44 tre heures : la. ils seront embarques sur Jes vaisseaux a ce destines. 
44 Au moment meme de eette execution, vous ferez apposer les scelles 
44 sur les archives de la rnaison et les papiers des individus, sans per- 
44 mettre a aucun particulier d’emporter avec soi autre chose que 
44 ses livres deprives et le lingede corps strictement neccssaire pour 
44 la traversee. Si apres rembarquement il existoit encore un seul 
44 jesuite, meme malade, fut-il nioribond, dans votre departement, 
44 vous serez puni de mort. ,f 

4 D'aprcs ces ordres, au jour fixe, a TCieure designee, la foudre 
eclata en meme temps en Espugne, sur les cotes de Barbaric et a a 
midi de f Afrique, en Asie, en Amerique, et dans toutes les lies de la 
monarchic espagnole. Le secret de cette explosion fut si bien garde, 
que non-seulement jiucun jesuite, mais meme aucun min is tre, tiucua 
magistrut ne s’en doutoit avant le jour assign^ dans toutes les con- 
trees oft la couronne d’Espagne avoit des etablissemens de la societe. 
Tous les vaisseaux de transport se trouverent prets dans lesdifferens 
ports indiques : leurs ordres etoient unifomies. 44 Comniandement 
44 supreme de la part du roi, de se rendre en droiture dans la Medi- 
44 terranee, pour deposer les prkonuiers embarques sur les cotes de 
44 i’Etat ecctesiastique, sans se permettre, sous peine de m^t# ; «qus 
44 aucun pretexte, d’en deposer aucun nulle part dans la 
44 avec ordre de garder partout le plus prffqqd secret jusqu'aii && 
44 fearquement. " 1 I. 102-104. 
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We have always considered, that some cff the most powerful 
causes which produced the French Revolution, were to be found 
in the horrible corruptions of the court of the Resent, and of 
that of Louis the X Vth. Mankind suffer long, but not for 
ever: They are slow to quit the common and necessary business 
of life for experiments in politics : But tyranny, long indulged, 
becomes so insatiable, and profligacy so shameless, that nations are 
compelled to interfere, and take their affairs into their own la- 
bour-worn hands. When a government is attacked, the first 
^question which every man puts to himself, is, Is it worth preserv- 
ing ? Does it secure to me such a portion of happiness, that it is 
•worth my while to risk my life and fortune for its preservation ? 
"Nor is it sufficient only that a government is not unjust nor 
injurious directly to me. Man is a creature of feeling and ima- 
gination. I must not see those principles violated in any in- 
stance which are essential to the general good. If my affections 
are to be conciliated towards that government under which I 
live, I must feel a confidence in the general principles upon 
which that government proceeds — not only feel from it present, 
but hope from it future happiness. I cannot be contented with 
present serenity, if I see the elements of storm and mischief 
in the near horizon. However innocent, too, a government 
which is intended to endure may be, it must not be Contempt- 
ible r — it ipust not be a government of mistresses, valets, and fa- 
vourites ; — sqch abuses excite equally the indignation of the base 
who submit, and of the virtuous who ljeep aloof; — they are 
sure to be remembered in the moment of adversity, and are a 
common cause of disaffection, weakness, and political ruin. Is 
it possible for any man of moderate understanding to study the 
reign of Louis XV, and not perceive, that, in every action of 
his life, he was preparing the ruin of the French monarchy ? 
(Could the citizens or Paris know that their daughters were en- 
trapped away at the age of 13 or 14, $nd kept oy the King in 
his infamous Parc am Cerfi without feeling, in the bitterest 
manner, the evils of despotism, and cherishing the strongest 
disposition to political change? In the same manner, the un- 
hounded power of Madame de Pompadour and Madame du 
Biwry destroyed, in the minds of the French, their long cherish- 
ed attachment to Kings, and excited them to the wise and man- 
ly enterprise of limiting their power. The folly of the execu- 
tion has nothing to do with the wisdom of the attempt. 

•r H ; |)i|^^er' tb give our readers some idea of the profligacy of 
Xbull XV^s reign, we shall extract from the Abbe Georgel 
Ipme account of the origin df Madame du Berry. 
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‘ Les faiblesses et les besoms du roi augmentoient avee ses coupa- 
bles habitudes ; une cabal e, n6e dans les foyers de l’intrigue, saisit 
hahylement cette circonstance pour s’emparer de la volont6 du mo- 
narque par des voies dignes de l’immoralite de ses auteurs ; ces hom- 
mesf pervers et corrompus avoient deterre, dans les egouts de la vo- 
lupte, une de ces filles prostitutes que sa taille, sa fraicheur, sa phy- 
sronomie radieuse, son air de vierge, l’ensemble de ses cliarmes et 
surtout ses talens pour le plaisir, brent juger propre a jouer le role de 
maltressc favorite. Us ne douterent pas que Louis XV, une fois 
subjug u6, ne se determinut a lui sacrifier un ministre dont elle ne 
cesseroit de lui demander l’eloigiiemeut. Le due d’ Aiguillon, ennenii 
personnel du due de Choiseuil, etoit a la tete de Cette cabale ; le BeL 
premier valet de chambre du roi et le confident de ses plaLsirs, en fut 
le principal agent ; enfin le comte du Barry, homme perdu d’hon- 
neiir, de dettes et de debauches, fut charge du fil de Tintrigue ; il 
out soin de parer l’idole devant laquelle on vouloit faire courber la 
puissance du monarque. 

‘ Toutes les batteries de cette odieuse intrigue une fois dress£es # 
le valet de chambre le Bel n’eut pas da peine a faire naitre au roi le 
desir de voir la plus ravissante personne qu'il eut, disoit-il, encore 
vue. La Lange , ainsi se nommoit la fameuse comtesse du Barry, 
successivement entretenue par Radix de Sainte-Foy, le comte d’Ar- 
chambal et le comte du Barry, if eut pas plut6t ete produite, que 
Louis XV^o devint eperduement amoureux. Cette courtisane, bien 
dressee par ses introducteurs, ne fit, par ses refus enfantins, qu’irri- 
ter la passion du roi. Le monarque laissa a le Bel le maitre des ar- 
rangemens ; mais, a tout prix, disoit-il, il lui falloit cette d61icicuse 
creature. Les arrangemens farent bientot faits : le roue du Barry 
(on nommoit ainsi le comte & Versailles) maria la Lange avec sou 
frere qu’on fit voyager aussitot apres la celebration. La jeune com- 
tesse du Barry passa ensuite dans les bras de Louis XV, qui, dans la 
fervour de son enthousiasme, lui fit donner un logement d la cour, la 
declare maitresse en titre, et lui en prodigua les avantages et les cri- 
raineis honneiars. f L 174-176. 

The Duke de Choiseul, as we have before stated, considered 
himself powerful enough to set this new favourite at defiance. 
One scene^ however, of dishevelled hair and imploring tears, 
was enough for his defeat— and would have sufficed as well for 
the greatest minister that ever lived. 

* Le Roi voulant etre tranquille dans son intgrieur, et vivre enpaix 
avec sa maitresae, il signa sans hesiter la lettre de cachet apportee par 
le due de la Vrilliere, et que madame du Barry pr£senta eUe-meme. 
Le ministre disgracie n'avoit que deux heures pour sortirde Ver- 
sailles. * 1, 181. 

After this great victory, the court of the Countess du. Barry 
became numerous and brilliant— mum turpitudo, umm 
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malum honest as* The Chancellor of France, tind the Ministers 
of War and Finance, regularly met to transact business with the 
King in the apartment of the mistress; and the Court, says £he 
Abbe Georgel, soon witnessed the splendid fortune of those yho 
preferred the advantages of favour to those of public opinioij. 

The Parc aux Cerjs was an abominable establishment in the 
Park at Versailles, under the management of Le Bel 9 the King , M 
first valet de cliambre. Into this infamous sink of wicked- 
ness were allured, by every nefarious art, girls of the tendercst 
age, to be debauched by I/)uis le bien-aime. Their numbers a- 
mounted at times to more than an hundred, many of them pur- 
chased of their parents : Their children by the King were regu- 
larly provided for ; and they themselves, when they became too 
old for the father of his people , were married off, with good for- 
tunes, into the provinces. The whole thing seems to have been 
conducted with as much regularity, and in as business-like a 
manner as any department of the Suite. It is horrible such 
things should be — but right they should be known when they 
are, or when they have been — that men may see what those 
arbitary monarchs often are upon whom their affections, their 
blood, and their wealth is lavished — and that they may learn, by 
such pictures, the dignity, and the necessity of being free. 

Such was the morality of the Court during the reigiv of Louu. 
XVth. The ideas which they entertained of civil Government 
and of the rights of Kings and subjects, **re equally worthy of 
observation. 

4 C’cst dans ces circonstances que le chancelier Maupeou envoya 
son fameux edit au parlement de Paris : en void 1’esprit et la sub- 
stance. 

4 Au roi seul appartient le droit exclusif de faire des lois ; il est, 
par son essence, le seul et supreme legislateur de son royauxne ; lea 
cours de parlement n’ont 6te cre6es que pour rendre, au nom du roi, 
la justice aux sujets de l’Etat ; les rois n’ont confie l’enregistrement 
des lois aux cours souveraines de justice, que pour en conserver le 
d£p6t, les publier et les faire connoitre au peuple : et, n6anmoins, le 
80uverain pouvant £tre mal entoure ou nial censeille, et donucr en 
consequence des lois qui pourroient etre prejudidables au trdne et & 
la nation, a bien voulu permettre, et meme il a invite les parlemens 
oft se trouve neceSsairement un grand foyer de lumieres et bemieoup 
{{’experience, a Faire, s'il y a lieu, avant 1-enregistrement, des repre- 
sentations et das observations motiv6es sur les inconveniens qu’entrai- 
neroit Texecution de la lot presentee. Ccs representations fiites, si 
le tegislateur persiste, il perenet encore ^Titeratives remOntrances t 
mais alortsi le souverain ne croit pas devoir retirer sa loi, il ne reste 
plus aux parlemensquela voie de Fenregistrement et de robei&sance 
■■ 1 
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aux lettres de jussion : une resistance plus prolongce deviendroit des- 
^bcissance et encourroit la forfeiture ou privation de l’office. L edit 
ci&geoit en outre que les remontrances ne fussent rendues publiques, 
panBa voic de l’impression, qu’apres l'enregistrement : ce que le roi 
voiloit bien autoriser coxnme un monument du zele du parlement 
polr l’interet de l’Etat. * I. 202 — 204. 

* Une loi , (says the Abbe) * si sage et si paternelie fut rc- 
jettee par les charnbres assemblies du parlement de Paris \ 9 The 
wisdom and paternity of this law amount to this, that after the 
Parliament has said to the King three times, * Pray don't rob 
and plunder your people, * robbery ami plunder then become 
legitimate. The Chancellor is to call out in taxing* as a clergy- 
man does in marrying, ‘ This is the third and last time of ash- 
ing ; 9 and then the money must be paid. If a man neglects 
any opportunity of rebelling against such doctrines as these, 
he must be the weakest, or the most cowardly of human beings. 
Ought such governments to exist one moment beyond that in 
which they are caught in an attitude fit for their destruction ? 

. One of the most entertaining parts of the Abbe’s book, is the 
narrative of his embassy at Vienna, and the portraits he draws 
of the principal characters of that Court. We shall give those 
of the Prince dc Kaunitz, and the Emperor Joseph. After a 
panegyrig upon the talents of Kaunitz for business, he gives the 
following description of his habits and private life. 

* Les plus belles medailles ont toujours un revers. Ce grand homme 
avoit de grandes singularity et de grande* manies r il vouloit que 
pour lui le temps s’gcoulat sans etre oblige d’en mesurer les inter* 
valles. II n'avoit done ni pendules ni montres ; ses fantaisies regloi- 
ent sa journge : couche tous les jours k minuit, il se faisoit lire les 
gazettes pour s’endormir ; a son reveil il faisoit appeler ses premiers 
commis, et sans sortir de son lit, il ecoutoit les dgpechea et dietok 
le sommaire des reponses a faire. Ce travail fini, il faisoit prgparer 
une caleche pour aller a la promenade, ou des chevaux pour se ren- 
dre au manege ; il avoit la pretention d’exceller a manier un cheval. 
On alloit le voir manoeuvres et cette curiosite le flattoit beaucoup ; 
ses promenades ou ses cxercices etoient prolong&s tant qu'il n’gprou- 
voit ni ennui ni satigtg, et sans calculer le temps qu’il y employoit. 
A son retour commen$oit la toilette dont la longueur et les mimxtieuX 
details foment l’ombre du portrait que nous avons trace de fhomme 
d’Etat. Sa toilette terminee, il demandoit a diner, souvent a quatre, 
cinq ou six heures du sotr. La compagnie invitee jouoit au salon, 
incertaine du moment de se nrettre a table. A son apparition, le jeu 
finissoit, et les convives, dans une attitude respectueuse, se rendoient 
avec lui it la salle & manger. Sa table Stoit toujours trds-bien servie, 
tnalgrg son extreme sobrigtg ; il avoit ses mpts a part, et tels qu’ils 
les croyoit convenir k son temperament et a son estomac, lors m erne 
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qu’il alloit diner chez les autres. Person ne ne sortoit de sa table san$ 
■avoir re$u des marques particuliSres de son attention. Avant la fir 
du diner, eut-il a ses cotes les femmes du plus haut rang, il gtg'oit 
devant lui un petit niiroir de poche, une boite de cure-dents, Jt se 
nettoyoit la bouche *et leg dents. Une manie aussi contraire a la i ien- 
steance ne faisoit plus de sensation, on sy etoit habitue. Le pr.nce 
ne se g£noit pas davantage quand il avoit l'honneur de diner chez 
1'imperatrice a Schmnbrunn. Marie- Thcrese supportoit avec indul- 
gence les petitesses d’un ministre qui lui avoit rendu et lui rendpit 
encore les services les plus essentials. Plus d'une fois il a manque a 
Iheure fixee du diner de la souveraine qui I’attendoit, et ne lui faisoit 
pas de reproches lors de son anivee tardive. Cette tolerance, portee 
aussi loin, avoit fait soupgonner des affections qui n'auroient pu 
s’allier avec la haute piete de i’imperatrice et la s6v£rite de ses mceuis ; 
mais cette calomnie, denude dc vraisemblance, n’a eu que peu de 
partisans. Les personnes les mieux instruites et les plus clairvoyan- 
tes, n’ont vu, dans d’aussi grands egards, qu’un exces de bonte et 
de complaisance pour des singularity si pueriles et tellement hors de 
toute mesure qu’elles ne pouvoient plus etre consider^ comme un 
manque de respect. I. 336 — 338. 

Of Joseph the Second, whom he had good opportunities of 
studying, he remarks, that he was a despiser of literature, not 
the slave of mistresses or favourites — minute and exact in the 
regulation of his time. He hated his mother, but treated her 
with respect ; complaining of her absurd conduct in many re- 
spects, and disliking, above all, those habits of espionage which 
she established in Vienna. 

* “ Dans 1’ordre general des choses d’ici-bas, disoit-il, la royautS 
;i est un metier : des que la Providence m’a crG6 et plac6 pour ce 
“ metier, elle doit m’avoir donne tout ce qui est necessaire pour m’ea 
“ bien acquitter. Il faut a un souverain des bras auxiliaires ; mais sa 
“ tete seule, d6pet de I’intelligence qui a du lui etre donn£e den 

haut, doit les employer et les dinger , 9 ” I. 32 2. 

Trusting to this tete seule , depot de F intelligence qui a dti lui etre 
donnee d’en haut , he made war against the Turks ; and to make 
his victories of the tele seule more sure, dismissed all his generak 
of any reputation, and commanded the amfy himself. His tete 
seule was the only thing he brought away from this campaign !-*- 
having lost baggage, artillery, and the greater part of his army. 

4 Allez, mon cher Laudon (ecrivit il) ; allez reparer mes sottises, 

4 |e vou$ dowo carte blanche. ’ His loss of the Low Ck>un- 
the folly by which it was occasioned^ is well remem- 
ber ed$ and he had nearly lost Hungary in the same manner. 

existed in Hungary an iron crown, about the size and 
. jsNite : 0f' an horn shoe, with which all the first kings of that 
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ountryhad been crowned. w The immense importance of this* 
Kty relic to the male, female, lay, ecclesiastical, civil and 
miAtary old women of Hungary, may easily be imagined ; and 
thiapolitical toy the philosophical Emperor, a great despiser of 
pr^udices and associations, transported to Vienna, To avert 
a civil war, and at the earnest intercession of his best and wisest 
friends, the royal carbonate of iron was restored to the afflicted 
Hungarians, who submitted, after this, with the usual cheer- 
fulness, to the usual abuses of power. 

An accident happened to the Abbe, during his residence at 
Vienna, of so very singular a nature, that we cannot avoid 
giving it to our readers. 

* En rentrant un soir a l’hotel, le suisse me remit un billet bien 

cachete a mon adresse; je l’ouvre et je Jis en lettres moulees 

Trouvcz-vous ce soir entre tmze henres et minuit a tel lien sur le rent- 

part ; on vous y reveler a des chases dc la plus haute importance 

Un billet anonyme ainsi congu avec toutes les formes de mystere, 
l*heure indue de ce rendez-vous, tout pouvoit paroftre dangereux et 
sitspect: mais je ne me connoissois point d’ennemis ; et ne voulant 
pas avoir a me reprocher d’avoir manque une occasion peut-etre uni- 
que pour le bien du service du roi, je me decidai a me trouver au lieu 
designe. Cependant je pris, a tout evenement, des precautions de 
piudence cm plagant a une certaine distance, et sans pouvoir £tre 
vues, deux personnes sures qui pourroient venir a mon secours & un 
cri convenu. Je trouvai au rendez-vous un houmie en manteau et 
masque. 11 me remit des papiers en me disant a voix basse et con- 
trefaite “ Vous m'avez inspire de la confiance ; je veux en conse- 
quence concourir au succes de Tambassade de M. le prince de llohan; 
ces papiers vous diront les services essentials que je puis vous rendre: 
si vous les agreea, revenez demain a la m&me heure, a tel autre en- 
, droit (il Tindique), et apportez-moi mille ducats. ” lieutre a l r h6tel 
de France, je m'empressai d'examiner les papiers qui venoient de 
m’etre remis ; leur contenu me causa la plus agreable surprise. Je 
vis qhe nous avions le pouvoir de nous procurer deux fois la semaine 
toutes les decouvertes du cabinet secret de Vienne, le mieux servi de 
l’Europe. Ce cabinet secret avoit, au dernier degr6, Tart de cfcchif- 
frer en peu de temps Its depeches des ambassadeurs et des cours qui 
correspondoient avec sa cour. J’en eu la preuve par le d^chvffrement 

* de nos propres depeches et de celles de notre cour, meme celles qui 

• etoient Sorites avec le chiflre le plus complique et le plus recent ; que 
ce meme cabinet avoit trouve Je moyen de se procurer les depGehe* 
de plusieurs cours de l'Europe, de leurs envoyes et de leurs agens, 
par l'infid£lit6 et f audace des directeurs et maitres de postes des fron- 
tieres soudoyes. A cet effet, on rn 'avoit remis des copies de depgdigs 
du comte de Vergennes, notre ambassadeur k Stockholm, du marquis 
de Pont & Berlin, des d6p£ches secretes du roi de Prusse a ses agens'. 
secrets A Vienne et & Pans, agerilj&uxquel* seuls il confioit la vraia 
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marche de sa politique, et dont la mission 6toit entiercment ignore©' 
de ses envoyes en titre. ’ I. 272 — 274. 

Such 2 »n fid venture as this, we presume, is not quite urpx- 
ampietl in the history of diplomacy ; but the truly singular tort 
of it to come. fc 

‘ Un jeur, etonne de toutcs les nouvelles d^couvertes que me pro- 
curoit le zele toujours croissant de fhomme masque, et surpris de 
son nrofond silence pour obtcnir de nouvelles sornmes, je pris avec 
moi cinq cents ducats, et je Jui dis j’avois ordre de lui donner cette 
gratification : quelle fut sa reponse ? “ Monsieur, apprenez a me ju- 
“ gar : car vous no me connoitrez jamais, et la moindre recherche 
“ pour y parvenir feroit. tarir la source ou vous puisez. D’apres le 
“ role que je joue, je lfai pas droit a votre estime : je ne me dissi- 
u mule pas ma faute ; mais je suis un honnelc criminel : j’avois im- 
perieusement besoin dc mille ducats ; il me lesfalloit sur-le-champ ; 
u je n’ai pas trouve d ’autre moyen de me les procurer : je tiendrai 
c< ma parole tant que vous scrcz en place, mais je ne rccevrai plus 
“ un denier. Toute autre tentative seroit inutile, et pourroit ralen- 
u tir ma bonne volonte. ” J’ai rendu compte au ministre de cette 
reponse, et de fait, les comptes de l’ambassade n’ont pas fait men- 
tion de sornmes plus fortes pour cet objet que les premiers mille 
ducats. 

‘ Quand, au mois d’aout 1774, le baron de BreteuiLfut nommu 
pour remplucer le prince Louis, mon honnete criminel me dit : “ At- 
“ tendez-vous a ne plus entendre pari erde moides quo le nouvel am- 
11 baesadeur -sera arrive ici. Je connois la politique dee cours : vous 
u reccvrez surement fordre de confier le hi de vos decouvertcs, et 
“ tout sera mis en oeuvre pour remonter a la source : vous perdrez 
€C votre temps et vos peines. Si d’indiscretes perquisitions pouvoient 
aboutii* a me donner des inquietudes, jc sais le parti que j'aurois a. 
prendre : vous pourriez peut-etre me necessiter a une evasion qui 
rendroit a jamais malheureux un homme qui vous a rendu service ; 
mais vous n’en fericz pas moins tarir la source des avantages qui 
u cesseront a votre depart. ” r I. 308 — 310. 

Among the many singular discoveries this treachery of the 
Austrian Commis brought to light, was that of the double mi- 
nistry of Louis XVth. This monarch, 'like all other wepk 
princes, had, as is well known, two sets of ministers ; the <pe 
avowed, and ostensible — the other secret, and enjoving the real 
confidence <5f their master. The Abbe gives the following ac- 
cofo&t .of the correspondence kept up by the secret ministry in 
all the courts of Europe. 

^ ‘ pi&me cabinet avoit decouvert la correspondance trSs-secrdte 
de k politique privee de Louis XV; correspondance parfaitement 
ignore e de son consefl, et surtout de son ministre des affaires etran- 
g^res. Le comte de Broglie, qui avoit succede au feu j>rince de 
Conti, fitoit le ministre priv6 et surtout tres-cach6 d’une dipfomatie 
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ussi extraordinaire : il avoit pour secretaire M. Favier auquel ses 

noissances et ses ouvrages diplomatiques out fait uue reputation, 
fin M. Dumourier, 61eve de Favier. Le mysterc de cotte poli- 
tiqfe privtje ifetoit pas confix a tous nos amhassadeur* , quulquet >is 
ctfoit le secretaire d’ambassadc ou tout autre Fran^ais qui, voyageant 
sous differens pretextes^ etoit trouv6 propre a jouer ce rule. Le 
comte de Broglie ne confioit le fil de ce labyrinthe qua despers',;nics 
dont il avoit eprouve Fattachement et la discretion. Une con fiance 
si marquee et des rapports si intimes avec le roi qui gratifioit lui-nkine 
sur sa cassette ce travail mysterieux, ne ptmvoient que flatter ceux 
qui s’en trouvoient honores. ’ I. 274-275. 

Not long after the return of the Abbe from Vienna, began the 
celebrated story of the Necklace, which is detailed at great length 
in this publication, and with every appearance of care and au- 
thenticity. It has been so frequently and so grossly misrepre- 
sented, that w*e shall shortly state it to our readers. 

The Cardinal de Rohan was a very vain, extravagant, and 
•weak man. By some severe animadversions upon her mother 
the Empress Maria Theresa, he had incurred the hatred of the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, who constantly refused to receive him 
into favour, and treated him on all occasions with marked con- 
tempt. To be in disgrace with a Queen of such power anti a- 
&cndancf, was the greatest evil of which a French courtier could 
form any conception ; and, accordingly, the great object of the 
Cardinal’s life was to convert the Queen into a better disposi- 
tion : But he bowed, and lived, and laboured in vain — the Royal 
hatred was deep and incurable. 

While the Cardinal was thus sighing over his disgrace, he 
happened to fall into the society of a Madame la Matte , a wo- 
man of bad reputation, considerable abilities, and great talent 
for intrigue. She had the address to persuade his Eminency 
that she was a great favourite with the Queen, who had patron- 
ised her first of all from compassion for her reduced situation, 
and, from one stage of favour and approbation to another, had 
become fond of her society, and was in the habit of sending for 
her repeatedly to VA-sailles. This opportunity of restoring him- 
self to favour was not to be lost. The Cardinal eagerly culti- 
vated the favour of Madame la Motte — prevailed upon her to 
mention his name to the Queen, his misery, his despair, the 
eagerness with which he sought to redeem his character, and to 
, ascend into the heaven of Royal favour. Madame la Motte 
was an incomparable actress: It is needless to say by what nice 
gradations her Majesty was softened— the /age into which she 
iell when first the name of Rohan was mentioned- — the immense 
difficulty with which she was appeased— and the various stages 
of listening, relenting, considering, fluctuating, doubting, for- 
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giving, approving, and restoring to favour. This took up a 
space of some weeks ; in the course of which time, the Cardinal 
Culley was given to understand, that the Queen had particular 
reasons for not altering her manner towards him at Court; Slid 
that, though she had really forgiven him, she wished their inter- 
course, and all further explanation, to becarried on through the 
medium of Madame la Motto. As the suit of the Cardinal ad- 
vanced in this imaginary intercourse, he became bolder, and 
pressed so hard for some mark of Royal reconciliation, that it 
was deemed necessary he should be gratified. Every variety of 
scoundrel mav be found within a street’ s-length, in London or 
Paris. M. Gillette, a pseu do-graph cr of the greatest emi- 
nence, Counterfeited the handwriting and signature of Marie 
Antoinette; and the Cardinal received from time to time 
little billets-doux, which filled him full of the basest and most 
contemptible happiness. In a little time this correspondence 
became more interesting ; and the Queen begged the Cardinal 
would accommodate her with the loan of a considerable sum of 
money. The money was raised by the eager Ecclesiastic ; and 
proved so truly accommodating to Madame la Motte and her 
connexions, that a similar loan was soon alter required, and ad- 
vanced witlitlie same amiable and unsuspecting simplicity. Whc,M 
men pay money, however, they require something in return for 
their money ; and the Queen promised the Cardinal an interview 
in the Bois de Boulogne. A woman of the Palais- Royal, resem- 
bling the Queen in person and voice, was hired and tutored by 
the conspirators. The Cardinal fell on his knees in an ecstasy 
of turpitude, and was proceeding to roll and lick the dust, when 
the interview was purposely interrupted, and the Cardinal retir- 
ed, dissolved in gratitude and delight. This scene, as it is one 
of the most curious in the whole of this extraordinary narrative, 
we shall present to our readers, in the words of liis Eminency’s 
reverend protege. 

* La comtesse de la Motte avoit remarque, dans les promenades du 
Palais-Royal a Paris, une fille d’une belle taille„dont le profil ressem- 
bloit a la reine ; elle jeta les yeux sur elle pour £tre l’actrice princi- 
pals de la sc£ne du bosquet. Cette fille se nommoit d’ Oliva : on lui 
persuade que le petit spectacle od elle alloit 6tre employee 6toit de- 
ftirg par la reine qui vouloit s’en apiuser : la recompense offerte fit 
bient^t accepter ce rdle par une creature qui faisoit trafic* de ses 
charmes. 

Mademoiselle d’Oliva arriva done & Versailles, conduite par M. de .* 
k Motte, dans un carposse de remise, dont le cocher a 6t6 eitte iM$u 
au proems ; on la raena d’abord reconnoitre le lieu de la scene ofi elk 
4vo it Hre secretemeat conduite a mze heures du soir par MV de la 
Motte : la on lui fit faire une rfip&Hion du rdlg quelle devoit jouer* 

a 
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L et des paroles qu’elle devoit prononcer. Elle etoit prevenue qu’il se 
^eenteroit a elle, dans le bosquet, un grand homme en redingote 
ie, avec un grand chapeau rabattu, qui s'approcheroit d’elle, lui 
bail kroit la main avec respect ; qu’elle lui diroit a voix basse : c< Je 
** Jai qu'un moment a vous donner ; je suis contente de vous ; je 
Js bientot vous elever a la plus haute favour ; ” qu'ensuite elle 
lui remettroit une boite et line rose ; qu’alors, au bruit des personnes 
qui s’approchoient, elle diroit t.oujours a voix basse : “ Voila Afa- 
dame et madame d’ Artois ; il faut s’eloigner. ” On avoit aussi mou- 
tre au cardinal le bosquet convenu, et rendroit par ou il devoit en? 
trer, en lui disant que la il pourroit epancher sans contrainte ses sen- 
timens de devouement, s’expliquer sur ce qui I’interessoit, et que, 
pour temoignage de ses bontes, la reine devoit lui remettre une boite 
ou seroit son portrait et ifhe rose. Il etoit connu a Versailles que 
la reine se promenoit quelquefois les soirs dans les bosquets avec 
Madame et madame la comtesse d’Artois. La nuit du rendez vous 
arrivee, le cardinal, habille comme il avoit ete convenu, se rendit sur 
la terrasse du chateau avec le baron de PJanta ; la comtesse de la 
Motte devoit y venir en domino noir I’avertir du moment ou la soi 
disante reine se rendroit au bosquet. La nuit etoit assez obscure ; 
l’heure indiquee s’ecouloit ; madame de la Motte ne paroissoit pas : 
l’inquietude gagnoit le cardinal, lorsque le domino noir vint a sa ren- 
contre et lui dit : “ Je sors de chez la reine ; elle est tres-contrariee, 
qjle ne poyra point prolonger l’entreticn comme elle l’avoit desire ; 
Madame et madame la comtesse d’Artois lui ont propose de se pro- 
mener avec elle : rendez-vous vite au bosquet ; elle s’echappcra, et, 
malgre le court intervalle, elle vous donnera des preuves non equi- 
voques de sa protection et de sa bienveillance. ” Le cardinal se 
porta au lieu de la scene ; madame de la Motte et le baron de Planta 
s’Scarterent pour attendre le retour du prince. La sc£ne fut jou6e 
cofrime l’avoit composee madame de la Motte : la pretendue reine, 
en deshabille du soir, avoit le costume et l’attitude de la personne 
qu’elle representoit. Le cardinal, en s’approehant, marqua aensibi- 
iite et respect ; la fausse reine pronon^a a voix basse les paroles qu’on 
lui avoit dict£es, remit la boite convenue : le bruit qu’on avoit con- 
certo setant fait entendre, il fallut se separer avec un peu de pfeci- 
pitation. M. le cardinal vint rejoindre madame de la Motte et le 
baron de Planta qui tfattendoient ; il se plaignit avec amertume du 
facheux contre-temps qui l’avoit prive du bonheur de prolonger un 
^ntretien si int&essant pour lui. Chacun se retira. Le cardinal 
paroissoit tres-persuad6 qu’il avoit parle a la reine et en avoit re£U 
une boite. La dame de la Motte s’applaudit du succes de sa ruse. 
La d’Oliva, int^ressee au secret du r61e qu’elle venoit de jouer, fut 
rsunenSe a Paris, et bien pay£e de sa complaisance ; M. de la Motte 
el Villette, qui avoient simul^ les pas et les voix gonvenues pour 
abr^ger l’entretien, se r6unirent a madame la Motte, et tous se 
feliciterent de cet heureux resultat. 9 II. 82-85. 

About this time Messrs Boelimer and Basnage, jewelers iq 
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Paris, were possessed of a necklace of diamonds of extraordi- 
nary value and beauty. The price they fixed upon it w»£ 
1,800,000 livres : it had been offered to the Queen, and rejeepd 
by her as too expensive. One of the Lavillettc forgeries 'An- 
nounced to the Cardinal that her Majesty was very desirous*; of 
employing him in a secret negotiation of the greatest importance 
to her, the details of which were entrusted to Madame la Motte, 
and would be by her revealed to the Cardinal. This secret nego- 
tiation was, of course, to purchase the necklace for the Queen up- 
on his own credit. The necklace accordingly is bought by the 
Cardinal for her Majesty : and sold in London by Madame la 
Motte. The jewellers come to an explanation with the Queen — 
and the Cardinal and Madame la Motte are put upon their trial. 
One of the dramatis persona is Cagliostro, a compound of mad- 
ness and imposture, who appears to have acquired a very ex- 
traordinary ascendancy over the mind of the Cardinal, but to 
have had no participation in the villany of Madame la Motte. 
In the trial, it appeared, beyond all doubt, that the Cardinal 
was innocent, and that he had been completely duped by 
Madame la Motte. Nor was there any reason, from the 
ev'df. :--,ce, to believe that any guilt attached to the Queen, 
that Madame la Motte had acted under her direction, or 
that she had had any share in the deceit practised °upon tlifc 
Cardinal. It stuck to her, however; and, during the French 
Involution, was made use of to increase the public hatred a- 
jN-i.iV.. that unfortunate woman. * Every honest Jacobin will, 
of course, believe that the Queen planned the whole scheme, 
r :ved the money, and sacrificed Madame la Motte to save 
her v n reputation. For ourselves, we cannot see why as strict 
justice is not as due to a queen as to any other person : and we do 
firmly believe Marie Antoinette (whatever were her other faults) 
to hove been innocent of this. The singularity of the story is, that 
a person of the Cardinal’s age, dignity, and acquaintance with 
the world, should have been so miserably duped by an adven- 
turer, whom any schoolboy, conversant with Gil Bias, ought to 
have detected and handed over to the pdlice. But the holy 
man seems to have been quite mad with baseness and credulity. 
Much as bishops love queens, we do not think we have one 
on the Bench who could have been the dupe of Madame la 
MoUe. 

The principal facts which the Abb£ touches on in the reign 

Dutchess de Polignac, no doubt, was sent over to Bath by 
the ftueon, to keep jfladairie la Motte quiet with money ; but this 
ijgpjs* in all probability, the mere cowardice of the Court. 
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^ of Louis XV., are the dismissal of the Due d* Aiguillon, the re- 
of the Count dc Maurepas, the disgrace of the Chancellor 
upeou, the reestablishment of the Parliament of Paris, the 
mliinistrations of M. Turgot, Necker, Joly de Floury, and the 
infcgues of the Abbe de Vermond, to put the Queen at the 
l-niid of affairs. After this comes the administration of Cal on tie*, 
his dismissal, the recal of Necker, the States- General, and the 
Revolution. 

‘ We have often observed, that there is no species of hatred 
greater than that which a man of mediocrity bears to a man of 
genius . His reach of thought, his successful combinations and 
his sudden felicities, are never forgiven by those whom nature 
has fashioned in a less perfect mould. The eagle cannot scar, 
but the crows are chattering against him. We have seen, in the 
course of our existence, many respectable, limited men, whose 
highest gratification it would have been to have tormented men 
of genius with red-hot pincers; and torn them limb from limb, 
victims to insulted mediocrity. Such are the feelings of the 
excellent Abbe towards the minister Turgot, one of the wisest, 
most enlightened, and virtuous men that ever directed the af- 
fairs of the French monarchy : — dismissed, at the first clamour 
against improvement, by the unfortunate timidity and irresolu- 
tion of Ivonis the XVlth. The appointment of the Count de 
Segur to the ministry, instead of the Count de Puysegur, is a 
very entertaining story ; and serves, more than a thousand vo- 
lumes could do, to show in what manner the affairs of that un- 
fortunate Court were conducted. 

4 Ce renvoi indispensable donna cependant du degout et de I'ennui 
au comte de Maurepas ; toute secousse dans le ministere ou dans 
le gouvernement etoit un vrai tourmeut pour son ame, aiuie de la palx 
et du repos ; aussi quand le roi le consulta sur le successeur du prince 
de Montbarrey, il parut tres-peu dispose a designer queiqu’un, afin, 
disoit-il, de n’etre responsable de ses faits et gestes. Presse nean- 
lnoins par Louis XVI, il indiqua le comte de Puys6gur, lieutenant- 
general des arin6es, et grand’eroix de Fordre de Saint-Louis : il ajouta 
qu’il lui croyoit des # connoissances militaires et du talent ; mais il 
n’engagea pas le roi a le nommer. 

* Pendant ce temps, le parti de la reine s’agitoit pour assurer a 
cette princesse une influence pr6pond6rante dans le gouvernement ; 
la nomination d’un ministre de la guerre de son choix, y €toit un 
acheminement puissant. La reine £toit done circonvenue afin de la 
determiner a user enfln de tout son ascendant sur le cceur et ■ 1’csprit 
de son auguste epoux. “ Quel moment plus favorable a saisir pour 
“ ne pas etre ref us6e ? La sant6 de M. de Maurepas declinoit 
“ sensiblement ; un acces de goutte, auque> son grand age . l’empti- 
a cheroit enfin de register, pouvoit inopinement enlever ce ministre 
u 4 la confiance du roi : il deveaoit done instant de commencer 4 
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u etablir sa domination par le choix de ministres entierement d£~ 
“ voues. ” 

c Tels etoient les conseils donnes a Marie- Antoinette. £ 

1 Parnii les personnes admises dans l’intimite de la reine, se titju- 
voit le comte de Bezenval, surnonune le Suisse de Cythere* grand’en ;ix 
de l'ordre de Saint-Louis. Sans cesse occupe de donner a sa majcLte 
les preuves du plus entier devouement, il crut pouvoir lui proposer 
pour le niinistere de la guerre le comte de Segur, Iieutenant-g6n6ral, 
homme capable, dhsoit-il, d£cor£ du premier ordre de l'Etat (celui 
du Saint-- Esprit), niinistre dont le portc-feuille ne contiendroit jamais 
que le resultat des dSsirs de la souveraine. Ce choix fut agre£ : des 
le soir meme le comte de S6gur fut propos6 au roi. Louis XVI 
ch6rissoit la reine ; si quelquefois il repoussoit avec duret6 les de- 
xnandes de son spouse, c’6toit reffet d’un premier mouvement qu'il ne 
pouvoit reprimer, et qui provenoit d’une Education negligee et d’un 
caractere que Ion n’avoit pas dompte dans les premieres ann£es de sa 
jeunesse : on pourroit ajouter que ses brusqueries avoient egalement 
pour cause la defiance de ses propres moyens. Cependant on savoit 
generalement que Louis XVI, dans beaucoup d'occasions, aimoit k 
donner a son illustre compagne les temoignages de la plus vive ten- 
dresse. La demande du ministere de la guerre pour M. de Segur fut 
done accordee avec d’autant plus de plaisir et de promptitude, que les 
noms de Segur et de Puy segur se confondant dans f esprit du roi, il 
imagina, dans le premier moment, que le niinistre propose par If? 
reine etoit celui indique par M. de Maurepas. “ Je le veux bien, 
dit Louis XVI ; M. de Maurepas men a d£ja parle. ” La reine, 
satisfaite, mande a 1’instant le comte de Segur, le presente elle-meme 
au roi qui lui dit : “ Allez remercicr M. de Maurepas qui m’a parl& 
“ de vous. ” Le nouveau niinistre se rend chez le comte de Maurepas 
pour lui exprimer toutc sa reconnoissance de la grace signalee dont le 
roi venoit de l’honorer. “ C’est a vous, monsieur le comte, ajouta- 
t-il, que j’en suis redevable. ” Le ministre principal, etonne de 
cette nomination inattendue dont le roi ne l’avoit pas encore entre- 
tenu, repondit a M. de Segur avec secheresse : “ Je desire, mon- 
“ sieur, que le roi soit content du choix qu’il vient de faire, mais 
u je vous assjure que je n’y ai aucune part. ” Le resultat de cette 
entreVue, dont M. de S6gur vint bien vite rendre compte a la reine, 
donna beaucoup d’inquietude au parti qui triomphoit deja. 

* Le comte ide Maurepas se crut supplant^ ; et, dans un premier 
mouVement, il 6crivit au roi 44 qu’il prioit sa majeste, puisque ses ser* 
“ vilces n’etoient plus jugtfs utiles, de trouver bon -qu’il se retirat a 
u Pdrttrchartrairt pour sdigner sa sant6 et y terminer ses jours avec 
** traiiquilJitt'. ” Il donna en meme temps les ordres de tout dis- 
pose? pdur son depart. M. de Maurepas m’appela chez lui potir me 
irendre des papiers dont il avoit desire la communication ; apres qu’il 
the les eut remis, il m| fit, avec sa bienveillance ordinaire, le r£cit 
de ce qui venoit d’arriver, et me dit qu’il avoit pris la resolution de 
le retirer k Pont- char train. J’etois occupe a la combattre avec 
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chaleur, lorsqu’on vint le chercher de la part du roi. L’appartement 
de M. de Maurepas 6toit le meme qu’avoit occupy madame du 
Blurry ; il communiquoit a celui du roi par un escalier derobe. Le 
mftistre descendit sur-le-champ, et trouva le roi et la reine reunis, 
qj Taccueillirent avec la plus grande bonte, et lui temoignerent Tun 
et*i ’autre combien ils 6toient aftectes d’un cvcnemcnt qui 1’aiHigeoit 
au point de vouloir les abandonner. Leurs majestes daignerent 
l’assurcr que jamais elles n’avoient eu l’intention de lui causer un 
pared desagr^ment. “ J’ai cru, ajouta le roi, que vous m'aviez in- 

“ dique le comte de Segur Non, sire, repondit M. de Maurepas ; 

“ c’etoit le comte de Puystgur . — Eh bien ! reprit aussitot sa ma- 
“ jeste, M. de Segur n’est pas encore install^, je vais revoquer sa 
u nomination. ” La reine ajouta avec cette grace qui lui etoit toute 
particuliere : Je serais la premiere a solliciter cette revoca- 

“ tion, si la retraite d’un homme en qui le roi a mis si justement 
<c sa confiancc, devoit en etre la suite. ” M. de Maurepas, touche 
de tant de deference, crut devoir ne pas se laisser vaincre en genero- 
site : il represen ta au roi que “ cette nomination etant connue et faite 
M sur la demandc de la reine, il etoit de la dignite royale de la main- 

tenir ; que les bontes actuclies de leurs majestes le dedommageoient 
w amplcment de cette meprise, qui lui avoit effectivement fait croire 
“ quil n’6toit plus digne de leur confiance; qu’on pouvoit faire Tes- 
u sai des talens du comte de Segur, et qu’il le seconderoit de son 

mieux*par respect pour le choix du roi et Ja protection de la 
« reine. M 

* Leurs majestes, cliarmSes de ce resultat, ordonnerent au nouveau 
ministre de retoUrner chez M. de Maurepas le remercier, et de ne 
jrien faire sans ses conseils et son aveu. * I. 543-8. 

As he advances in the Revolution, our good Abbe becomes 
very dull, and very foolish. Of the crimes and horrors of that 
miserable period of human history, there cannot be, and there 
are not, two opinions: But though they failed in it, the French 
Lad a right to make the effort for a better government* They 
Jived under a despotism which every wise and good man must 
have wished to destroy. There existed among them privileged 
peers, monopolizing all honours, offices, and distinctions, and 
exempt from burthens. They were governed by valets, mis- 
tresses, and chambermaids. Property had no security from 
royal rapacity, nor liberty from royal caprice. Such a state of 
things naturally engendered that universal hatred and contempt 
of their rulers which is the sure forerunner of revolutions. It 
so happened, that they brought upon themselves worse evil* 
than they attempted to cure. This does not show, however, that 
there was no evil, and could be no cure; but only that they mis- 
took the cure. The Abbe Georgel, indeed, is of a different 
opinion: and seems to suppose, tnat the only legitimate object 
for which thirty millions of French people existed, was the com- 
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fort and happiness of their King and Queen. By us, on this side 
of the water, it lias occasionally been contended, that kings ami 
queens were at first invented, and are still paid, fed, lodged afcd 
clothed, for the good and convenience of their people; — truths 
which it would be wrong to insist upon too often, for fear kirgs 
should be reverenced too little — but which it is right to brifig 
forward sometimes, lest kings should forget themselves into ty- 
rants, and subjects into slaves. 


A rt. VIII. Manuscrit de. V Isle (V Elbe. Dcs Bourbons en 181 5 . 
Public par le Comte . 8vo. pp. 100. Ridgway, Lon- 

don, 1818 . 

T^nrs is a very singular publication ; and so greatly superior 
in merit to all the others which have either proceeded from 
the persons about Buonaparte, or been imposed upon the world 
as his and theirs, that we are induced to take notice of it. The 
.St Helena manuscript, by far the cleverest of the former produc- 
tions of this class, is now generally admitted not to be authentic; 
although the best informed persons, and those who intimately 
know both the man and the events, — arma virumque , — ire agreed 
that it bears marks of some authority, and are disposed, to think 
it the work of writers who have been much in Buonaparte's so- 
ciety. The tract now before us, is given to the world as his 
ow n work ; and a very absurd story is told in the Prelace, which 
will probably have the effect of making most readers throw 
down the book as a clumsy fiction. The editor says, that Buo- 
naparte sent for him at two o'clock in the afternoon, on the 20th 
February 1815, and made him wait while he wrote for an hour 
with a pencil ; that he then gave him the paper to copy, which 
was done with some difficulty, and was found to contain merely 
the argument or emtents of a treatise in several chapters ; that 
between two and three in the morning of the 22d, he was called 
up and ordered again to attend, when Buonaparte dictated to 
him till ten o’clock as quick as he could speak. He adds, that 
though he wrote short-hand, fie had much difficulty in following 
him, and was Several times obliged to stop and rest his fingers, 
which could not continue their work; and he found that Buo- 
iiaparte’s rate of dictating was twenty octavo pages in an hour. 
The fatigue, it seems, prevented him from finishing die copy 
before dife 2fith, whep Buonaparte left Elba, and intended to 
take the writing with him, as a sort of extended manifesto of 
the Bourbons. Having known the person 
the St Helena -manuscript was sent, the editor thought 
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^ it right to entrust him with this also, that he might make such 
'use of it as 6 the Master * would be likely to sanction. 

* Now, all this story is on the face of it absurd and contradict 
tori. Who ever thought of writing a book in so preposterous an 
oraer? Who begins with composing the table of contents, and 
then filling them up? Those contents, too, occupy only four small 
pages; and yet they took an hour's writing. The book itsclt is 
seventy-six widely printed octavo pages, of only twenty-six lines 
to a page ; yet it took about seven hours short-hand writing to 
finish. The rate of writing is said to have been twenty octavo 
pages an hour; which would give 140 pages instead of 7 6 ; un- 
less we suppose that the written pages were but half as large as 
the printed ones — which would make them contain only thirteen 
short lines each ; and any one may find, upon trial, that ninety 
such pages could be easily read in an hour so deliberately, as 
to be taken down in short-hand word for word. Indeed, above 
twenty such pages could easily be written in the usual hand, 
within the space of an hour. — That Buonaparte should have 
made such an exertion, and then lost sight of the manuscript, 
by not requiring the extended copy to be delivered when he 
wanted to use it, is another incredible circumstance in this rela- 
tion. Finally, its coming through the same channel with an 
admitted •fabrication, the St Helena manuscript, the authenti- 
city of which the present editor appears to recognise, is an ad- 
ditional reason for disbelieving every particular in the Preface. 

In answer to this most suspicious introduction of the work, it 
is said that the whole account thus given is a fiction, used for 
the purpose of concealing the real channel through which Buo- 
naparte has transmitted the manuscript; that the manuscript 
was written to his dictation ; and that persons of undoubted 
credit have seen it in the handw riting of one well known for his 
intimate connexion with the alleged author. Against external 
evidepce, such as this of the handwriting, there is no contend- 
ing; and, if the fact be so, * we must conclude, that at least 
the piece in question comes from those who are about Buona- 
parte, and in his Confidence; but then it must be admitted, 
that they are the most foolish of mankind, to usher in their work 
to the public, with a tale which prepossesses every judicious 
reader against its claims to authenticity ; trumping up this story, 

* The manuscript, we understand, is still in England ; and we 
have been informed, on authority that leaves no room for hesitation, 
that the writing has been recognised as that of the person most in 
Buonaparte’s confidence, by a most honourable individual, alike dis- 
tinguished for his antipathy to the crimes of the Ex-Emperor, and 
his contempt of the vindictive spirit displayed against some of hjtf 
adherents. , ; 
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to conceal from, our view the channel through which the work 
has been conveyed, and yet asserting its authenticity, in such a 
manner as almost inevitably leads to a discovery of it. 

Upon the internal evidence afforded by the work itself* we arc 
unwilling to waste much time. It would be a vain attempt 
compare its style and manner with those of an author of whom 
we possess so few authentic productions. And then there are 
«omo topics always at hand, to meet any objections that might be 
urged from 'such intrinsic qualities. If we show some gross blun- 
der in point of fact, w hich the alleged author never could have 
committed, the answer is, that this proves it no forgery, — for such 
errors would have been avoided by a fabricator. If inaccuracies 
in language, or even grammar, are detected, they are ascribed 
to clerical or typographical mistakes; if w'e say that many 
things are told unlike all that had ever before been known of 
the events in question, we are reminded that this is the real and 
secret history of those events, and that it may be expected to 
contain novelties; while, if we complain that there is nothing in 
the story beyond what was already known to every body, an in- 
ference is drawn in favour of its truth, from its unpretending sim- 
plicity, and its consistency with facts of common notoriety. Upon 
the source, therefore, from which this piece proceeds, we shall 
offer no further remarks. Its merits as a piece of composition* 
and its force as an argument in behalf of the late, and against 
the present dynasty, require a few observations. 

The style of the work is vigorous, concise and rapid. Every 
sentence has some material fact or remark ; and the effect of the 
whole is striking, not so much from any epigrammatic turn in the 
language, as from the nervous manner of the narrative or obser- 
vation, and the fulne& of the matter, which almost over-informs 
the diction. At the same time, with one or two exceptions, we 
look in vain for any new or even little known facts, or for any 
reflexions remarkable either by their originality or depth. 0 We 
shall give a specimen or two of the composition as we proceed. 
Let us now attend a little to the train of the argument, which is 
extremely hollow and inconclusive, though specious. 

The author begins w r ith Henry IV., and gives a sketch of his 
changes of religion, probably in order to defend Buonaparte 
from the charge of trifling with it in Egypt and elsewhere. Un- 
doubtedly that great prince is open to tne accusation of making 
life belief, or at least the publick profession of it, subservient 
to political purposes. He. was born and bred a protestant ; forced 
to abandon that faith at his marriage, and eager to return to it 
as soon^s he regained his liberty; for he then declared his sb- 
have oeen compulsory, “ Ventre saint-gris said hq 
when he found there was no carrying his point vith? 
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^ out conforming to the national faith, — “ Paris vant burn une 
Messe . ” He once more performed abjuration, was received 

' into the bosom of the Catholic Church, arul accused ever alter 

I’by.the Huguenots of ingratitude?, and by the Romanists of in- 
sincerity. — ( La caque sent toujours Iv han:ng, * said the lat ter. 

He then contends that the third dynasty of France, that of 
the Capet race, was extinguished in the same manner, with the 
two first dynasties ; that every legitimate government begins by 
overturning a prior legitimate government; that the Capets hav- 
ing thus succeeded to 'the Carlovingian kings, as they did to the 
Merovingian race, were in their turn replaced by the Republic^, 
— whose foundations were laid in the assent of the people, 
exactly as those of all the others had been. He enumerates the 
recognitions of twenty-three sovereign states, either by treaty 
or by embassy, or by solemn publick declaration. These acts 
of state were performed successively between the 15th June 
1792, when Genoa acknowledged the Republick, and the 27th 

* March 1802, when England herself made with it the treaty of 
Amiens. Soon after, the Concordat with the Pope, who had 
recognised it in his temporal capacity, added the sanction of the 
head of the Catholic church afe such. The present King who 
Jiad emigrated in 1791, took refuge first in Coblentz, then ih 
Turin ; then moved to Verona, to the Austrian dominions, to 
Russia, and afterwards was obliged to seek for safety in Eng- 
land ; having been successively driven from all those retreats by 
the Princes to whom he applied for protection. Even in Eng- 
land, he was only allowed to take the title of Comte de Lille, and 
was never recognised as King. The Revolution, in short, had al- 
tered the state of things completely in every essential particular ; 
it was no conflict of parties or families for power or for terri- 
tory, but an insurrection of the whole nation against the unjust 
and oppressive privileges of a few. The change was complete, 
and, together with the civil and foreign wars that accompanied 
it, left the country new-modelled in constitution — legal and judi- 
cial system — distribution of property, honours, and employ- 
ments, and ecclesiastical establishment. The author thus rapid- 

* ly and nervously sketches the result of these prodigious changes. 

* ‘ Tout ce qui etait le resultat des £v6nemens qui s’etaient sue cedes 
depuis Clovis, cessa d’etre. Tous les changeniens etaient gi avan- 
tageux au peuple, qu’ils s’opererent avec la plug grande facility, et 

S u’en 1800 il ne restait plus aucun souvenir ni des anciens privileges 
es provinces, ui de leurs anciens souverains, ni des anciens parle- 
tnens et baillages, ni des anciens dioceses ; et pour rexnonter a l’ori- 
gine de tout ce qui existait, il suffisait d’aller rcchercher la loi nou- 
. velle qui l’avait £tabli. La moitie du territoire avait changfc de pro- 
pri£taires ; les paysans et les bourgeois s’en etaient enrichis. Les 
progres de fagricvilture, des manufactures; et de rindjjjstrie, surp^h 
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serent toutes les esperances. La France presenta le spectacle de 
plus de trente millions d’habitans circonscrits dans deslimites nature!- 
les, ne composant qu’une seule classe de citoyens, gouvern6s par une 
seule loi, un seul reglement, un seul ordre. Tous ces changemens 
£taient conformes au bicn de la nation, a ses droits, a la justice, et 
aux lumieres du siecle. * pp. 20, 21. 

Buonaparte and his dynasty are here represented as equally 
legitimate (to use this newfangled phrase) with the Iiepubliek. — 
The evils of turbulence, both at home and in relation to dangers 
from abroad, had sickened the nation of the republican go- 
vernment 6 Une voix unanime, sorti du fond des campagnes, 

du milieu des villcs, et du sein des camps, demanda qu’en con- 
servant tous les principes de la republique, on etablit dans le 
gouvernement un systeme hereditaire qui mit les principes et 
les interets de la Revolution a Fabri des factions et de Fin Ali- 
enee de Fetranger. ’ By tliree several solemn acts of the people 
Buonaparte’s dynasty, we are told, was called to the throne; it 
was consecrated by the head of the Catholic church, and ac- 
knowledged by all the powers of Europe except England. Even 
she recognised his consulship; and this author relates, on this 
subject, an anecdote, which is among the very few novelties in 
his work. There was, it seems, a proposition made fay our go- 
vernment, through Lord Whitworth,* offering to recognise him 
as King of France, if he would cede Malta. This strange of- 
fer is said to have been made to a Count Malliouet, who con- 
veyed it, through Joseph Buonaparte, to his brother. How- 
ever, there can bo no doubt that we so far recognised his title, 
as to treat with him both in 1806 and 1814. 

The inference intended to be deduced from these details is, 
that Buonaparte’s dynasty was, in all respects, legitimate , and 
that he was deprived of his rightful crown. One short answer 
is sufficient: — Neither upon his own principles, as evinced 
throughout his conduct, nor upon those of the restored family, 
nor upon those of more liberal politicians, can any wrong what- 
ever be said to have been done by his dethronement. He can- 
not complain, who cared not for any title to power, nor any 
right to territory, except brute force; but despoiled all wha 
stood in the way of his aggrandisement, nor ever consented to li- 
mit, his ambition, except by his means of gratifying it. They 
cannot be expected to admit his claims who woula, with per- 
fect consistency, have objected to Hugh Capet’s title, until long 
possession had cured its defects. Nor ought the foreign States, 
who, through fear of his arms, that is, under duress, acknow- 

P him, and even aided him in his projects, to be accused 
nsistency, if they have taken the earliest opportunity to 
)ff his yoke. But least of all do the arguments we have 
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been surveying affect the more enlightened views which ought 
to regulate all such inquiries; for, the best reason against per- 
mitting him to reign was the incompatibility of his sway with 
the peace of Europe, and the interests of France herself; — a 
reason which would apply to any tyrant and conqueror, whatever 
might be the strength of his title — a rcasou which justifies the 
resistance of neighbouring states to the most ancient dynasty, as 
clearly as it vindicates the resistance of any one people to their 
most legitimate oppressors. It is true, that this author forms a 
very different estimate of Buonaparte’s government, and of the 
benefits which it w r as calculated to confer both upon its subjects 
and its neighbours. — 6 Les rois ’ (says he) c s'empresserent de le 
rccoruiaitrc ; tons virent avec plaisir cette modification faite a la 
Republique, qui mettoit la France on harmonic avec le rest© de 
P Europe, et consol idoit le bonhour de Petal de cette Grande 
nation . 9 And again — 6 Ce fut une monarchic constitutionelle 
et temperee . 9 

In the same strain of argument, lie goes on to show how 
Buonaparte’s family were allied with all the ancient royal fa- 
milies of Europe by marriage. With this statement we need 
not give ourselves much trouble, except to take? notice of a story 
very confidently related relative to his ow n marriage with Maria 
Louisa. It seems that the question w r as for a considerable time 
debated in the council at Paris, whether lie should marry the 
Grand Dutchess Anne of Russia, or a Princess of Saxony. 
The Emperor Alexander is represented as very willing to give 
his sister in marriage ; but as anxious to have a stipulation made 
respecting her religion. Caulincourt is mentioned as the chan- 
nel of tliis communication. Then it is asserted, that while those 
discussions were going on, the Emperor of Austria testified his 
surprise that his family were overlooked. The Count de Nar- 
bonne, the French governor of Trieste, and’ Prince Swartzen- 
berg, his ambassador at Paris, are stated to have been the hear- 
ers of his wishes, that an Austrian princess should be chosen. 
These despatches wjpre received at Paris, discussed in the coun- 
cil, and the determination formed by a majority in favour of the 
Austrian alliance, all in one day. /The author positively de- 
nies the common report, of this marriage having been a secret 
article of the treaty of Vienna in 1809; and he enumerates all 
the great officers who assisted at the deliberations, and are, with 
one exception, still living and of various parties, as knowing the 
truth of the matter. Although we certainly are very far from 
thinking that the present conduct of the g^eat powers should be 
influenced by the recollection of any thing which they w^ere for- 
merly compelled, by the force of Buonaparte’s arms, to do or 
to bear, yet we cannot help thinking that any voluntary act! 
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of submission, to gain his favour, and profit by his influence, 
may fairly be cited as reasons for their showing him personally 
all the forbearance which their duty to their own subjects and 
the peace of Europe allows. 

We pass over the sketch which the author next gives of the 
important campaigns that led to his hero's downfal, and of the 
different attempts at an accommodation before the first march to 
Paris. The failure of these is ascribed to his determination not 
to suffer the dismemberment of France; and the Allies are said 
never to have thought of the Bourbons down to the latest stage 
of their progress — not even in the negotiations of February 1814* 
The restoration is then charged with being merely an act of 
military power, performed by foreign armies, without the inter- 
vention of the nation. We are told that 4 kings are made for 
the people, not the people for them ; * that Lewis XVIII. is an 
illegitimate prince, or usurper, because he did not appeal to the 
country, but only to a small minority of the senate, deliberating 
in a place occupied by foreign troops ; and that the only wav 
in which he could have confirmed his title, and made the Fourth 
Dynasty be forgotten, was by adopting all the changes of the 
Republic and the institutions of the Empire — cordially promoting 
to his favour those who had the confidence of the nation — fol- 
lowing the example of Henry IV., who, to conciliate the peo- 
ple, turned his back on bis own companions in arms — and re- 
collecting always, that a King of France is nothing, who does 
not reign in the hearts of the French. Some of these prin- 
ciples are sound enough, no doubt ; but we marvel that they 
should find a place in a dissertation pretending to proceed from 
Buonaparte, and, at any rate, written in his defence. We are 
then told, that Lewis XVIII. having ascended the throne by 
his older tide, as representative of the third race, all the clergy, 
proprietors, and nobles who suffered by the Revolution, have 
the same rights to be restored ; and are discontented accord- 
ingly; while the nation is alarmed at their claims, and the 
Court endeavours to keep them quiet by promising them that 
in time they will be satisfied. The concluding chapters of the 
tract thus sum up the charges against the King on the one 
hand, and the grounds of discontent among the people on the 
other. We only extract a small part of two passages, which are 
vehemently and hot unsuccessfully composed. 

4 Le tr6nje de la troisi$me dynastie a et£ reduit en cendres ; il n’ex- 
iste plus : la pretention de s’y asseoir est insensee ; c’ests’enfoncer au 
milieu *fun £pais brouijlard, pour tomber dans un precipice.— Le sys- 
t&me actuel qui regit la France, est tout orgueil, arbitraire, contraction 
turn, et faussete; ce qui a 6lev6 une nouvelle barriere entre les Bour- 
geois et le peuple* Orgueil et pr&Vraire— ! Louis rdgne par la grace 
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dc Dleu : il ne recoin ait ni contrats anciens, ni contrats moderncs : 
il ne reconnait ni les privileges du royaume, ni ceux des provinces : tout 
a peri ; il ne reste que lui. Il donne, pour remplacer des corps na- 
tionaux, une chartequi emane de lui soul. Contradiction cl faucet '- — 
il supprime 1 1 feodalite, et se declare regner cn verm du droit iV:>daI. 
Il proclaim: l’egalitc des citoyens, i'irrevocabilite des vcnt»»s des do- 
maines nationaux, le libre exeicice dc tons les cubes, et il na - »r lc 
autour de lui, dans le palais comme dans radininistration, que des 
homines dont les interets et IVxittence sont lies au retabiiswement ties 
privileges, a la rcsiliation des ventes des donmmes, et a 1'ini.ulcrauce 
religieuse. Il promit ft l’anuue la conservation de ses droits, et il ar- 
bore le pavilion blanc; et il ne s’entoure, n’accorde de ctvifiance, 
n’ouvre son coeur qu'aux ofriciers chouans, emigres, ou vendeens. Il 
fie Hit etre fier de la gloire mitionalc, et il reconnait ne devoir son 
trone qu’au Prince .Regent d’Angleterre ; et il signe les plus hon- 
teuscs et deshonorantes transactions. — 11 est garde, il cst au pouvoir 
d'une armee qui est toute entiere l'armee de la nation. Les arinees 
4trangeres quittent la France, et Louis ifest encore d’accord sur rien 
avec scs peuples ; pas memo sur la nature du serment; qu’il doit en 
exiger ! ! — La moniie d’un descendant de Sesostris etait placee de- 
puis plusieurs siecles dans la salle interieure’ de la grande pyrarnide ; 
elle etait revetue de tons les attribus de la souverainete, et posee sur 
le trone ou s etaient assis ses ancetres. Lorsque les pretres de Mem- 
phis voulurent la presenter aux hommages des Egyptiens, elle tomba 
en poussiere ; elle n’etait plus en rapport avec Tatmosphere et la 
chaleur du soleil. 9 p. 71-76. 

e La charte, il cst vrai, garantit Tegalite des citoyens, la liberte 
de la presse, I’irrevocabilite des ventes des biens nationaux, la sup- 
pression des droits feodaux, et la legion d’honneur: mais cette ga- 
rantie n'est que nominale, puisque la ehambre ties pairs est en majo- 
rity compos6e d’individus ayant un interet contraire a ces principes ; 
que presque tous ont fait la guerre a la nation, perdu leurs privileges 
et leurs biens, et n’ont d'int6rets que ceux detruits par la Revolution : 
que la ehambre des d£put£s devan t etre (due suivant le inode qu’il 
plaira au Roi d’etablir, ne donne aucune garantie il la nation pour la 
defense de ses droits. Cette consideration est d’une telle importance* 
qu’elle annulle entitlement la charte, puisqu’elle ne se lie au peuple 
que par le mode d’elfcction. — L'armee voit tous les jours vanter avec 
enthousiasme les soldats de la Vendee et de Immigration : elle ne lit 
dans les journaux, on n’imprime que les plus odieuses calomnies pour 
ternir sa gloire. Gela seul est suffisant pour la rendre irreconciliable 
avec les Bourbons, et accroitre chaque jour la repugnance qu'elle 
resgent pour des princes revenus sur le trone par le secours de 
500,000 bayonnettes ennemies. Comment l'armee pourrait-elle ja- 
mais s’attacber a des princes ennemis de sa gloire, Strangers a touted 
ses grandes et mSirtorables journees ? Le peuple tout entier se yoit 
menace du retour du regime feodal des privileges : il ne sera plug 
appele a partager les honneurs, mais seulement a supporter touted lea 
vol. xxx. no. 60, G g 
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charges : il est rentre sous le joug de ses maitres : ses enfans seront 
soldats, jamais officiers : le chemin des honneurs civils de la rnngis- 
trature, des armees, lui est form 6 desormais sans retour — sentiment 
d’autant plus p£nibie, qu’il n’est pas un village qui n'ait donn£ nais* 
sance a un g€n£ral, ou a un colonel, ou a un capitaine, ou a un pr6- 
fet, ou a un juge, ou a un administrateur, qui s'£tait 61ev6 par son 
propre merite, et illustre sa famille et son pays. C’est ce qui lui 
dbnnait pour la quatrieme dynastic ce sincere attachement, qui lui 
fait dire que d Louis de Bourbon est le roi des nobles , Napoleon est 
le roi du pcuple . ’ p. 66-69. 

We have quoted these passages, not as containing any thing 
like nn accurate statement of the facts, hut because they unques- 
tionably suggest some of the points which it is most material 
for the present government of France to keep constantly in 
view* Wo vhnll now offer a few observations upon the princi- 
pal matters connected with the very interesting subject of this 
publication. These topics naturally arrange themselves under 
three heads; the Dethronement of Buonaparte, and the conduct 
of his successors ; his Detention as a prisoner ; and his Treat- 
ment in that custody. The remarks which we have to submit 
to the reader upon cadi of these points, are dictated by no fac- 
tious feeling; for we believe that the parties which divide this 
country hinge upon any thing rather than the subject \>f Buonaf- 
parte : Neither do they proceed from any vehement feelings to- 
wards the individual, whom we are unable to admire with some 
persons, because we regard him as a conqueror and a tyrant;, 
whom yet we cannot view as the only bad ruler and bad neigh- 
bour that ever existed, because we find other princes eager to 
follow his example. A regard for truth and justice — an an- 
xious desire to promote the peace of the world — a jealous feel- 
ing for the honour of our country — alone influence us in the 
remarks which follow; and, satisfied that our motives are pure, 
and knowing that our opinion is impartial, we fearlessly give it 
to the publics;, in the very confident expectation that the candid 
part of the community will receive it favourably. 

I. The right to dethrone Buonaparte, we conceive to have 
been neither more nor less than the right of self-defence, exer- 
cised by all the neighbouring governments which he had in suc- 
cession attacked, despoiling them of their provinces, and endan- 
gering their existence. Wenced not here inquire minutely into 
tne grounds of the various wars which he had waged against 
them; nor will it materially affect the argument* if it should be 
admitted that in one f ot two cases they were the aggressors, and 
he had just cause of quarrel; The broad fact is altogether unde- 
niable, that he had devoted his life to conquest; that he enjoy- 
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ed means of indulging this master-passion ample beyond all 
former measure; and that France, under his dominion, hud be- 
come the very scourge of Europe. In some instances, her con- 
ti nests may have benefited the people whose bad rulers she over- 
threw, and whose barbarous institutions she destroyed; but as 
conquest was her main object, and reform only incidental to the 
pursuit of it, and probably not at n!i desired for its own sake, 
no man can seriously pretend that the system was beneficial and 
safe, though it might be allowable in some cases to rejoice, that 
out of its general mischiefs partial good had arisen. Of this 
overgrown power, and purely military and conquering scheme, 
Buonaparte was the life and soul ; there was every reason to 
expect that h»s removal would restore the French people to 
peaceful habits; and though no one can doubt, that had he 
continued in power, the effects of the late war would have been 
perceived in a considerable change of conduct, prescribed by 
circumstances rather than inclination, it seems clear that the 
safety of Europe required his being displaced. Nor is it any 
answer to say, that France remains a powerful and an ambitious 
country; and that at some future time she may be a dangerous 
neighbour under the Bourbons. Human policy is always oc- 
cupied ii* deciding amidst a choice of difficulties ; and in the 
practical management of affairs; it is wisdom to prefer the course 
which ensures safety for the longest period of time, though the 
danger, after all, may only be warded off, and the evil day at 
last may come. 

The pretension set up by Buonaparte that his throne was le- 
gitimate, and that his dynasty stood precisely in the same predi- 
cament with those which preceded it, involves a palpable fal- 
lacy. We argue the question on its true grounds of general 
expediency and popular right, not of the exploded and unin- 
telligible doctrines of hereditary claims; and, when we say that 
an hereditary is preferable to any other title, it is only because 
the transmission of supreme power from father to son lias been 
found most beneficial, upon the whole, to the people, for whom, 
and for whose good, both the constitution of all power, and 
the laws of its devolution, arc appointed. But, in whichever 
way we take the question, there is a sophism in Buonaparte's 
argument, which consists in applying to the beginning of his 
dy nasty,/ and to himself its founder, the principles which every 
one is disposed to admit respecting all dynasties, provided 
they have been long established. Thus, though we may .admit 
that his title was as good as Hugh Capet’s ^the butcher’s son *), 

* Dante alludes to this in the Purgatorio , where, it must be con* 

Gg2 
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to apply tliis case to that of his dethronement, we must trans- 

1 >ort ourselves back to Hugh Capet's time, and ask who would 
uive cried out very much at his being removed by some more 
fortunate adventurer ? Buonaparte stood in this predicament; 
but he applies to his case, not the case of the founder of the third 
race, but that oi* the dynasty, after it had been consolidated by 
the succession of ages. That he should have been overthrown, 
not by the people, but by the force of foreign arms, is no doubt 
deeply to be lamented on every account — for the sake of the 
French people, as well as of good principle all over the world. 
His elevation to power was the work of the army unquestion- 
ably ; but it had, in a great degree, the assent of the nation ; and 
it was, at all events, performed by Frenchmen alone. The na- 
tion, we do not doubt, whatever may have been the wish of the 
soldiery, at last desired his dowufal ; but they unfortunately ef- 
fected it through the intervention of strangers, after their own 
troops had been discomfited ; and it is still more to be lament- 
ed, that those strangers were the founders of the fifth, or the re- 
storers of the third dynasty, (whichever maybe the most correct 
form of speech), without any consultation of the popular opinion. 

But it is, in our opinion, of little consequence now to inquire 
into the title of Lewis XVIII. He has, in many things, beepi 
ill advised ; lie ought to have thrown himself more on the coun- 
try ; he should have made his style more conformable to the 
fact that he became the king of revolutionized France; he 
should have spoken less of legitimacy in the midst of institutions 
which all rest upon the overthrow of the old government, and 
which he nevertheless must support. But it signifies compara- 
tively little what family fills the throne, provided the peace of 
the country be preserved, the great improvements effected by 
the revolution perpetuated, and the structure of a free constitu- 
tion completed, of which these changes have laid the foundation. 
It seems quite impossible that any king can long reign in France, 
who will not conform himself to the new order of things, and the 
universal opinion and feeling of the country. Lewis XVIII. 
has given ample proofs, particularly since the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1816, that he is sensible of this truth. « 
Ho serious attempts, we think, are to be apprehended, as long as 
Jm lives, to revive the wild project of the emigrants, and undo 


ffessed, |e makes the founder of the Third Hace speak in rather un- 
r terms of his descendants. 

'* J' fui radiee della mala pianta 

Cke la terra Cristiana tutta aduggia, 

Si 9 che buonfrutto rado se ne schianta. 

~~Figliuol jui d'un beccaio di Parigi . * &c. !• 
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what the revolution has effected. The numbers aiul the influ- 
ence of those who are interested in such a counter-revolution, 
must daily diminish ; and the probability is, that the Crown will 
be transmitted to princes who will very soon perceive, whatever 
may be their previous dispositions, that, to govern at all, they 
must give up such fatal schemes, and will sacrifice to the secu- 
rity of the dynasty, their gratitude towards its individual sup- 
porters, which perhaps they would not have abandoned for the 
interests of the nation. The longer the reigning monarch lives, 
the more stable will the government become, and the more ine- 
vitable this course of policy in his successors. In the mean 
time, the constitution is not stationary. The progress of discus- 
sion; the intercourse with enlightened men in England; the 
growing opinion even in the Court, that a popular government 
provides for the security of the throne, while it draws forth the 
resources of the country — all tend to consolidate and to improve 
the monarchy, and reduce it to the limited form which ensures 
£>o many advantages both to the rulers and the people in this 
country. 

II. We have stated the necessity of dethroning Buonaparte: 
— the complete securing of his person appears to be an unavoid- 
able consequence of the same necessity. As long as he was at 
large, either in France or elsewhere, lie became a rallying point 
to the disaffected and the discontented. While there was a 
possibility of his again mounting the throne, the great re- 
mains of his party never could be expected to disperse and 
form new connexions. While he continued at large, no mini 
could despair of liis fortunes, alter the extraordinary events of 
1815. That he should remain quiet, was as impossible as that 
lie should prove inoffensive if he moved. His residence) must at 
all times be the focus of intrigue to the enemies of the restored 
government, both in France and in foreign states. Then, if his 
confinement was absolutely necessary, his banishment seemed 
almost equally essential. A place of custody was required, 
which should not 4>nJy be secure, but appear so. Not only must 
his escape be rendered impossible, but it must strike all man- 
kind as hopeless. Nothing else could wean from him the at- 
tachment of his followers ; nothing else could turn the minds of 
the French people towards their new condition, with undivided 
interest and affection ; nothing else could deprive revolutionary 
faction of its resource and incentive, or ordinary political dis- 
content of the tendency to degenerate into disaffection* While 
Buonaparte was expected— and he was§sure to live in men's 
hopes, as long as his return was not made physically impossible 
— no such thing as party, and consequently no free constitution 
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could grow up in France ; every opposition must be the faction 
of the ex-emperor, and its tendency must be rebellious. The 
rest of Europe, as well as France, had the same interest in his 
effectual confinement; and no country more than our own. To 
say nothing of the interest which we above all nations have in a 
peaceable neighbourhood being maintained, the progress of im- 
provement at home was not merely checked, but nearly stopl, 
by the universal prevalence of alarm, while the greatest of ali 
our dangers continue to menace from abroad. To every pro- 
position of reform, how temperate soever, one answer was ready — 

‘ The storm still rages without, threatening each moment to 
c level all before it; this is no time for touching the beams in 
4 order to repair our house; let the hurricane pass away, and we 
i shall then strengthen the building by removing what time has 
* rotted. * — Any attempt to secure Buonaparte’s person, which 
did not manifestly render his liberation impracticable, would 
have left too much grout id for men’s fears, to get over this con- 
stant objection to all wise measures, and this standing defunct; 
of all lTiisgovornment and abuse. 

It seems equally clear, that England was the power most fit to 
be entrusted with the custody of his person. Our interest in 
the publ'tk pence of Europe was less biassed by selfish consi- (1 
derations; we were Jess likely to use our power over him as a 
means of annoyance to others ; our high character for honour 
and humanity, gave a pledge that no unnecessary harshness 
would be used, and no ground afforded for the suspicions 
usually attendant upon the keepers of dethroned Monarchs 
when they pay the debt of nature before the accustomed time. 
The place chosen, is admitted by all competent judges to be 
well adapted to the main object of perfect and manifest security, 
with no other drawbacks upon the comfort of the prisoner than 
its distance and its confined, limits — both of which are essenti- 
ally necessary for fulfilling the conditions, both being required 
to render the confinement complete, and to make its complete- 
ness apparent. For these reasons, no opposition seems to have 
been offered in the House of Commons, and hardly any in the 
Lords, to the Bibs for enabling the Government to detain Buo- 
naparte. The necessity of the measure was universally felt, and 
tlie reasonableness of the provisions for carrying it into effect, 
admitted. No man, however, was barbarous enough to assert* 
that the confinement should be perpetual ; all seemed ready to 
that as soon as the peace of France and of Europe would 
allow of his liberation, (his celebrated prisoner should be set free. 
Tlfis was also stated in express terms, we believe on all sides* 
the very brief discussion which arose on the question. 
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III. It was understood with equal distinctness, — and indeed 
every consideration of justice, of humanity, of policy, plainly 
dictates, — that the smallest degree of restraint necessary for sate 
custody, is alone to be employed. The confinement is merely 
for securing his person, and not at all for punishing him. The 
necessity which alone justified the imprisonment, ought to limit 
its rigours. We have no right to impose a single restriction 
upon him, that is not absolutely necessary for preventing his e- 
scape. It is becoming the generosity of the English character, 
that so great an enemy, now fallen so low, and by die fortune 
of war placed in our hands, should be treated with every indul- 
gence which his sale custody will allow. The case is unprece- 
dented ; it rests on its own merits. The detention, though re- 
pugnant to no principle in the law of nations, can be sanc- 
tioned by no express authority, nor justified by any former ex- 
ample. The peculiar exigence of the situation ; the extremity 
of the case — must be the surest ground of the proceeding; and 
the plea of necessity, proverbially so often abused by power, is, 
after all, .the best defence of our conduct. In circumstances 
like these, a regard for our own character, as well as for what 
is right in itself, imperiously prescribes the duty and the policy 
pf rather erring on the side of indulgence. It concerns the ho- 
nour of tnc country most materially, to inquire whether this line 
of conduct has been pursued. A very general belief prevails, 
both in England and on the Continent, that the treatment of 
the prisoner is unnecessarily harsh. The unfortunate, no doubt, 
arc apt to complain beyond measure. The friends who still ad- 
here to fallen greatness, are prone to exaggeration, while they 
echo those complaints, — the rather that they feel a sort of ex- 
cuse for an artifice which, if not pious, is at least disinterested. 
Much of what has appeared, therefore, we lay wholly aside in 
our endeavours to ascertain the kind of treatment which Buona- 
parte experiences; and v/e confine ourselves at present to the 
consideration of the documents recently given to the publick by 
Mr O’Meara, the # respectability of whose character is beyond 
all question,— the facts stated by whom have been wholly un- 
eontradictecL 

When we speak thus of Mr O’Meara, it is not merely in con- 
sequence of private inquiries among persons abundantly com- 
pete 11 ^ to judge, and altogether unprejudiced in his favour ; 
ample testimony is publicity borne to his character by Doctor 
Ferguson, a gentleman high on the Medical Staff, and who has 
long been honoured with the friendship the Duke of Glo’ster, 
having lived formerly in his family, and whose own respectable 
family 19 well known and esteemed in the city where we write* 
It is 'through Dr Ferguson, who describes him as 6 his imst 
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intimate friend , 9 that Mr O’Meara has given his correspond- 
ence to the publick. Captain Maitland, to whom Buonaparte 
surrendered, adds his unequivocal sanction to the evidence of 
Dr Ferguson ; lie states, that during his whole experience in 
the navy, he * never had the pleasure of sailing with an officer 
in his situation who so fully met his expectations ; 9 he adds, 
that he i has every reason to believe his professional abilities to 
be of the first class, and that this is the opinion of some of the 
oldest and most respectable surgeons in the navy;’ — that dur- 
ing a very sickly period on board his ship, 6 his attention and 
tenderness to tHie men were such as to call forth his warmest 
approbation, and the grateful affection of both officers and 
men ; 9 — and that, had he another ship, 6 he knows no man in 
the service he should wish to have for surgeon so much as Mr 
O’Meara. ’ 

The manner of his appointment to St Helena next merits 
our attention. The place was not of his own seeking — but be- 
stowed in consequence of Captain Maitland’s recommendation, 
who applied to Lord Keith lor the assistance of Mr O’Meara in 
his professional capacity. His Lordship approved of the propo- 
sition, and most strongly advised him to accept of it; * he also 
applied to the Admiralty, and recommended the appointment, 
which was regularly made by that Board. In consenting to go, 
Mr O’Meara made it a special condition that he should be con- 
sidered as a British officer, paid by the British government, and 
in no wise dependent upon Buonaparte ; that his name should be 

* Lord K.’s words were these — 4 It is not in my power to order 
* you to accept of it, as it is out of the naval service, and is a bu- 
4 siness altogether extraordinary, and must be voluntary on your 
4 part: But I, as Commander-in-Chief, will authorize you to accept 
4 of it; and I advise you most strongly to do so, as 1 am convinced 
4 the Government will be obliged to you ; and it is a situation which 
4 may, with propriety and honour, be held by an Englishman. ’ — 
There can be no doubt, that the gallant admiral,. who is as incapable 
©f wishing to insult or harass, or wear out by ill treatment, the 
health and the life of the celebrated captive, as he would be of declin- 
ing to meet him in fair hostility, deemed it clear that the English go- 
vernment must be desirous of placing about his person a skilful and 
hgp«0 physician, as a guarantee against any unfair practice, and to 
my suspicion of the kind from resting upon the character of 
poultry* This is plainly the meaning of his anxiety that Mr 
Or je&ra should go to St Helena. If Sir H. Lowe had felt, in all 
Inspects, tjke his Lordship, he would have been less apt, we should 
ih&ik; 0 demean himself in such a manner as to render Mr O’Meara’s 
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continued on the navy list, and his time go on for promotion in 
the service. He stood therefore, in every respect, upon the 
same footing with Sir Hudson Lowe — and with a character fully 
as unsullied ; he was appointed by the same authority that sent 
the Governor there, — commissioned to perform what was also 
one of his Excellency’* first duties, to watch over Buonaparte's 
safety, — and exposed to no restrictions, nor subjected to any ju- 
risdiction other than the law T s of his country and of the service, 
to which liis superior officer was equally bound to conform. 

It now appears, however, that Mr O’Meara had the misfortune 
to incur the displeasure of Sir H. Lowe. It is pretty clear that 
they soon differed upon the degree of harshness fit to be shown to- 
wards their charge : But although less important circumstances 
may have first given rise to a coolness between them, their first 
open disagreement had a very remarkable origin. Sir II. Lowe, 
it seems, thought proper to require that Mr O'Meara should 
repeat to him tnc substance of all his conversations with Buona- 
parte. He told him, that he was 6 no judge of the importance 
of their subjects ’ — that he 6 had no business to set up his own 
judgment on the nature of them ’ — arid that 6 he might consi- 
der several things of great importance as trifling and uninterest- 
ing. ’ this most strange demand Mr O'Meara replied, that 

* such conduct on his part would cover him with well-merited 
infamy, and render him unfit for the society of any man of ho- 
nour ; ' and he justly added, that any physician who c could insi- 

* nuate himself into the confidence of his patient, and avail himself 
of the frequent opportunities necessarily afforded of being near 
his person, to wring from him disclosures of his sentiments and 
opinions for the purpose of betraying them, under pretence of 
curing or alleviating his infirmities, and in that confidence which 
has been, from time immemorial, reposed, by die sick in per- 
sons professing the healing art, would deserve to be branded 
with the appellation of a police spy. ' That such were not his 
Excellency's notions of professional delicacy, and that he was 
somewhat impationt of contradiction, upon his own peculiar 
ideas regarding this subject, is sufficiently manifest from the fol- 
lowing statement, addressed to him by Mr O'Meara, in Decem- 
ber 1817, and wholly uncontradicted ever since — ‘ It is with 

* infinite pain. Sir, that I feci myself obliged to refer to the ig- 
' 6 nottiinious treatmentwhich I have suffered from you in your own 
i house v especially upon two occasions. Were 1 culpable, even 

* a court-martial could not authorize the intemperate and oppro- 

* brious epidiets so liberally bestowed upon me, and being twice 

■ turned out of doors in the presence of witnesses ; the last time 

■ not without apprehensions* on my part, of experiencing per- 

* sonal violence. 1 have, Sir, had the honour to serve my coun- 
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* try in the royal navy for several years, until now without cen- 

* sure, and, perhaps, not without some little commendation ; and 

* I must protest against any person, however superior to me in 

* rank, making use of language anil treatment, towards me un- 

* worthy of, and degrading to an officer who lias the honour to 

* serve in his Majesty’s navy. ’ 

Among other points of difference, one which the governor 
appears highly to have prized, was the etiquette relating to the 
name by which Buonaparte should be called in the medical re- 
ports; as if it could possibly signify a straw to the tranquillity of 
Europe, whether those bulletins, seen only by the prisoner him- 
self and by our government, gave one title or another to a per- 
son confined in the closest custody on a rock in the middle, of 
the Atlantic ocean. 

All these differences, however, and chiefly the refusal of Mr 
O’Meara to betray the most delicate kind of professional confi- 
dence, produced a positive, and, we believe, all wdio read the 
act of Parliament, will admit, an illegal order from the governor, 
confining him to Longwood, unless in certain sj>ecified cases. A 
British officer evidently could not submit to be treated as a French 
prisoner, merely because lie had refused to act as a spy; and the 
Doctor sent in his resignation, unless the order should be r immedi-, 
ately rescinded; demanding at the same time, to be tried by a com- 

E etent tribunal, if the governor had any charge to bring against 
im. The resignation was accepted ; but attempts were made 
to show that the order did not place him under such restraints 
as the French w ere liable to. Much was said of his disobedience 
in presuming to w rite a letter to Bertrand ; and a general charge 
of neglecting instructions was repeatedly made. As to the re- 
strictions, Mr O’Meara answered (nor can any reply be given 
to the answer), that none of the French were prevented by law 
from leaving Longwood ; the accusation of writing a letter, he 
desired might be examined by a court-martial, as ne could not 
comprehend its import ; and to the more general charge, he an- 
swered, that he never had received any instructions to guide hia 
intercourse with Buonaparte, except general and verbal ‘ in~ 
sinuationsy ’ which left him to his own discretion, although he 
had constantly requested that they might be reduced to writing. 

In the mean time,, the state of Buonaparte’s health was grow- 
ing daily worse; and he would suffer no one but Mr O’Meara 
to attend him. This distrust may perhaps seem not wholly un- 
reasonabl% to those who reflect that he had chosen this skilful 
and honourable attendant himself, and had witnessed, on the 
governor’s part, a constant disposition to thwart him, and a line 
q{ conduct, calculated by its tendency, if not by its intention, to 
drive Mm from the station. This appears to be a ground of 
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suspicion sufficient to influence any one in Buonaparte’s singular 
position, though all the other causes of repugnance to the go- 
vernor and his predecessors had been removed. Sir H. Lowe 
indeed denies, in a letter to Bertrand, dated 21st April 1818, 
that Mr O’Meara had ever warned him of his patient being at- 
tacked with Chronic Hepatitis ; and he says, that as late as the 
25th of March, Mr O’Meara had doubtingly spoken of an 6 inci- 
pient Hepatitis . ’ But unfortunately for the governor, Mr 
O’Meara lias produced two official bulletins or reports address- 
ed by him to his Excellency, dated the 1 st and 5th of October 
1817, in which the patient is said to be afflicted, in all probabili- 
ty, with Chronic Hepatitis . lie also declares, that he made con- 
stantly his reports to the governor upon the progress of this dis- 
ease, which he always stated to be increasing; he particularly 
mentions six such reports between the month of September 
(qu. November?) 1817, and March 1818. We may remark, in 
passing, that he states horse-exercise to be essential to his reco- 
very, and that none of the restraints and annoyances which seem 
to have made Buonaparte long abandon that favourite as well 
as healthful amusement, w ere relaxed in consequence of this re- 
commendation. When, upon the 4 pressing necessity ’ of this ex- 
ercise bei^g urged, the governor asked Mr O’Meara why his pa- 
tient did not ride, — he answered, that he did not know the reasons; 
but lie adds, in his declaration, that he was forced to make a re- 
solution against ever 4 meddling in discussion foreign to medi- 
4 cal subjects, by the abusive language, violence, and bad treat- 
4 ment which he experienced from Sir II. Lowe whenever he 
4 delivered an opinion and sentiment not consonant to his own. ’ 
It cannot be doubted that this strange treatment compelled 
Mr O’Meara, greatly against his inclination, to resign his charge. 
4 For some months, ’ says he in his letter to the Governor, 4 I 
4 have been made to lead a most wretched life, by your Excel- 
4 lency’s obliging rne to proceed to your house twice a week, re- 
4 viling me, turning me out of doors in a most ignominious 
4 manner ; once, indeed, having experienced every tiling except 
4 personal violence, menaced by words and looks, because I 
4 did not chuse to comply with verbal insinuations. ’ What 
those insinuations were of which he complains, and which Sir 
H. Lowe, though often requested, would not put in writing, we 
have no means of ascertaining. This only is plain, that they 
must have related to the treatment of Buonaparte ; and every 
consideration of justice and of regard for the character of the 
nation, whom this extraordinary officer is supposed to represent 
in the most delicate of all positions, demand a full explanation 
of those matters which Mr O’Meara’s narrative leaves in the 
dark. 
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To maltreat the physician in any way; to require that he 
should act as a spy upon his patient, whom, having corpor- 
ally confined, we can have no manner of right to interfere with, 
except for the purpose of preventing his escape ; to compel the 
resignation of the only medical attendant in whom Buonaparte 
had any confidence, or whose visits he would allow, at a time 
too when he laboured under a dangerous malady, — must be 
deemed a line of conduct altogether unjustifiable, even if wc 
admit that it was adopted without a view to the consequences 
which it obviously tends to produce. These charges against 
Sir H. Lowe are amply sufficient to call for strict investigation, 
without taking into the account either the 6 veibal insinuations 9 
darkly hinted at, or the restraints upon the. prisoner’s necessary 
exercise, which are not so distinctly detailed, or any of the o- 
ther accusations published in works of less authority than Mr 
O’Meara’s Letters, but all unfortunately rendered more credi- 
ble by their agreement with his story. 

In this estimate of the cm-.e we lay out of view every thing 
that comes from Buonaparte himself. That lie should be 
unreasonable in his demeanour, was to be expected ; that lie 
should be on the worst terms with his keeper, is unfortunate ; 
and, perhaps, with a gentleman incapable of treating a wor T 
thy officer under his command as Sir II. Lowe treated Mr 
O’Meara, Buonaparte might have lived upon a less unplea- 
sant footing : But the intercourse between him and any gover- 
nor never can be very smooth. That he should accuse all plac- 
ed over him with conspiring his destruction, is natural enough 
in his extraordinary situation ; and accordingly, we find him 
solemnly denouncing the governor as his murder er^ (for that 
must be the word in the blank of his Notes, April 25th 1818), 

* and bequeathing to the House of Brunswick the opjnobrium of 
his death , ’ if his injuries are not redressed. Let him indulge in 
all this spleen, and vent it in accusations as black as he pleases 
—they can do no harm to us, or to the character of our coun- 
try, provided we take care that they are entirely groundless, and 
that their falsehood is made manifest to the whole world. But 
as long as Mr O’Meara’s case remains unanswered; as long as 
alt inquiry into the facts is' resisted, and a speech in Parliament 
filled with statements, furnished by the accused themselves, is 
iriade die substitute for a fair and efteettfal investigation of their 
coiidttet-^no man can pretend to deny that there is some colour 
filr eveft the worn imputations which may be flung upon the 
^^acter of the nation. Once more, let it be recollected that 
fefelfihd stands in the most delicate of all situations. She litis 
an office, from the beginning of the world 
Ijjpiwmiiariy liable to suspicion, the custody of a dethroned mo- 
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p narch,A>nce her most formidable enemy. Let licr take care, 
befory it is too late, that the proofs of her entire innocence iu 
discharging it are clearer than the day. This can only be ef- 
fected by removing every doubt at present. If the inquiry be 
delayed until any tiling befals Buonaparte, we may rest assur- 
ed that her justification will never be complete. 


Art. IX. 1. An Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery arc Produc- 
ed or Prevented , by our Present System of Prison Discipline . 
Illustrated by Descriptions of the Borough Compter f Tothill 
Fields Prison ; the Jail at St Albans ; the Jail at Guildford g 
the Jail at Bristol ; the Jails at Bury and Itchesler ; the Mai - 
son de Force at Ghent ; the Philadelphia Prison ; the Peniten- 
tiary at Millbank and the Proceedings of the Ladies' Com- 
mittee at Newgate . By Thomas Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 
pp. 171. London, 1818. 

2. A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of the City of 
London , on the Abuses Existing in Newgate , and the Necessity 
of an Immediate Iltform in the Management of the Prison. By 

the Hon. -H. G. Bennet, M. P. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 
1818. 

T here are two classes of subjects which naturally engage the 
attention of public men, and divide the interest which so- 
ciety takes in their proceedings. The one mav, in a wide sense, 
be called Party Politics — the other Civil or domestic Adminis- 
tration. To the former belong all questions touching political 
rights and franchises — the principles of the Constitution — the 
fitness or unfitness of Ministers, and the interest and honour of 
the country, as it may be affected by its conduct and relations 
to foreign powers, either in peace or war. The latter compre- 
hends most of the branches of political economy and statistics, 
and all the ordinary legislation of internal police and regulation; 
and, besides the two great heads of Trade and Taxation, embraces 
the improvements of the civil Code — the care of the Poor — the 
interests of Education, Religion and Morality — and the protec- 
tion of Prisoners, Lunatics and others who cannot claim protec- 
tion for themselves. This distinction, we confess, is but coarse- 
ly drawn— since every one of the things we have last enume- 
rated may, in certain circumstances, be made an occasion of 
party contention. But what we mean i% that they are not its 
natural occasions, and do not belong to those topics in relation 
to which the great parties of a free country necessarily arise. 
One great part of a statesman’s business may thus be considered 
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as polemic — and another as deliberative; His main object in the 
first being to discomfit and expose his opponents — and,>an the 
second, to discover the best means of carrying into effect endsf 
which all agree to be desirable. 

Judging u priori of the relative importance or agrecableness 
of those two occupations, we should certainly be apt to think 
that the latter was by far the most attractive and comfortable In 
itself, as well as the most likely to be popular with the commu- 
nity. The fact, however, happens to he otherwise: For such 
is the excitement of a public contest for influence and power, 
and so great the prize to be won in those honourable lists, that 
the highest talents are all put in requisition for that department, 
and al! their force and splendour reserved for the struggle : And 
indeed, when we consider that the object of this struggle is 
nothing less than to put the whole power of administration into 
the hands of the victors, and thus to enable them not only to 
engross the credit of carrying through all those beneficial ar- 
rangements that may be called for by the voice of the country, 
but to carry them through in their own way, we ought not per- 
haps to wonder, that, in the eagerness of this pursuit, this, which 
is the means to all ends, some of the ends themselves should, when 
separately presented, appear of inferior moment, "*and r excite far 
less interest or concern. 

But, though this apology may be available in some degree 
to the actors, it still leaves us at a Joss to account for the 
corresponding sentiments that are found to prevail among the 
body of the people, who are but lookers on for the most part 
in this great scene of contention — anti can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive, one would imagine, that their immediate interests were 
often postponed to the mere gladiatorship of the parties, and 
their actual service neglected, while this fierce strife was main- 
tained as to who should be allowed to serve them. In such 
circumstances, we should expect to find, that the popular fa- 
vourites would not be the leaders of the opposite political par- 
ties, but those who, without regard to party, came forward to 
suggest and promote measures of admitted utility — and laboured 
to enlarge the enjoyments and advantages of the people, or to 
alleviate the pressure of their necessary sufferings. * That it is not 
so in fact and reality, must be ascribed, we think, partly to the 
sympathy 'which, in a country like this, men of all conditions take 
in the party feelings of their political favourites, and the sense 
they have of the great importance of their success, and the ge~ 
rieyal prevalen^e of their principles ; and partly, no doubt, and 
degree, to that less justifiable but very familiar 
our nature, by which we are led, on so many other 
sceilfem, to prefer splendid accomplishments to useful quali- 
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rfies, xSirnd to take a much greater interest in those perilous and 
eventjpl encounters, where the prowess of the champions is al- 
mostmll that is to be proved by the result, than in those humbler 
labours of love or wisdom, by which the enjoyments of the whole 
.society are multiplied or secured. 

; There is a reason, no doubt, for this also — and a wise one 
iras for every other general law to which its great Author has 
subjected our being: but it is not the Jess true, that it often 
operates irregularly, and beyond its province, — as may be seen 
in the familiar instance of the excessive and pernicious admi- 
ration which follows all great achievements in War, and makes 
Military fame so dangerously seducing, both to those who 
give and to those who receive it. It is undeniably true, as 
Swift said long ago, that lie who made two blades of grass 
to grow where only one grew before, was a greater benefac- 
tor to his country than all the heroes and conquerors with whom 
its annals are emblazed ; and yet it would be ludicrous to com- 
pare the fame of the most successful improver in agriculture 
with that of the most inconsiderable soldier w ho ever signalized 
liis courage in an unsuccessful campaign. The inventors of the 
steam-engine and the spinning-machine have, beyond all ques- 
tion, done much more in our own times, not only to increase 
file comforts and wealth of their country, but to multiply its re- 
sources and enlarge its power, than all the Statesmen and War- 
riors who have affecled/during the same period, to direct its 
destiny; and yet, while the incense of public acclamation has 
been lavished upon the latter — while wealth and honours, and 
hereditary distinctions, have been heaped upon them in their 
lives, and monumental glories been devised to perpetuate the 
remembrance of their services, the former have been left un- 
distinguished in the crowd of ordinary citizens, and permit- 
ted to close their days, unvisited by any ray of public favour 
or national gratitude, — for no other reason that can possibly be 
suggested, than that their invaluable services were performed 
without noise or contention, in the studious privacy of benevo- 
lent meditation, and without any of those tumultuous accompa- 
niments that excite the imagination, or enflame the passions of 
observant multitudes; 

The case, however, is precisely the same w ith the different 
classes of those who occupy themselves witfi public interests# 
He who thunders in popular assemblies, an^ consumes his an- 
tagonists in the blaze of his patriotic eloquence, or withers 
them with the flash of his resistless sangisni^ immediately be- 
comes, not merely a leader in the senate, but an idol in the 
country at large;— while he who by his sagacity discovers, 
ky his eloquence recommends, and bv his laborious perse- 
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verance ultimately effects, some great improvement in v he con 
dition of large classes of the community, is rated, by that un- 
grateful community, as a far inferior personage, and obtains, 
for his nights and days of successful toil, a far less share even 
of the cheap reward of popular applause than is earned by the 
other, merely in following the impulse of his own ambitious na- 
ture. No man in this country ever rose to a high political sta- 
tion, or even obtained any great personal power and influence 
in society, merely by originating in Parliament measures of in- 
ternal regulation, or conducting with judgment and success im- 
provements, however extensive, that did not affect the interests 
of one or other of the two great parties in the State. Mr Wil- 
beribree may perhaps be mentioned as an exception ; and cer- 
tainly the greatness, the long endurance, and the difficulty of 
the struggle, which lie at last conducted to so glorious a termi- 
nation, have given him a fame and popularity which may be 
compared, in some respects, with that of a party leader. But 
even Mr Wilberforcc would be at once demolished in a contest 
w ith the leaders of party ; and could do nothing, out of doors, 
by his own individual exertions ; while it is quite manifest, that 
the greatest and most meritorious exertions to extend the reign 
of Justice by the correction of our civil code — to. ameliorate the 
condition of the Poor — to alleviate the sufferings of the Prison- 
er — or, finally, to regenerate the minds of the Whole people by 
an improved system of Education, wifi never give a man half 
the power or celebrity that may be secured, at any time, by a 
brilliant speech on a motion of censure, or a flaming harangue 
on the boundlessness of our resources, or the glories of our 
arms. 

It may be conjectured already, that with all due sense of the 
value of party distinctions, and all possible veneration for the 
talents which they call most prominently into action, we are 
inclined to think, that this estimate of public services might be 
advantageously corrected ; and that the objects which, would ex- 
clusively occupy our statesmen, if they were all of one mind up- 
on constitutional questions, ought more frequently to take pre- 
cedence of the contentions to which those questions give rise. 
We think there is, of late, a tendency to such a change in pub- 
lic opinion. The nation, at least, seems at length heartily sick 
M those heroic, v^pourings about our efforts for the salvation of 
Eurqpe,---whicli Ijave ended in the restoration of old abuses a- 
broad, and the iniposition of new taxes at home;— and about 
tfee vigour which'was required for the maintenance of our glo- 
— w;hich has only displayed itself in the su$- 
jaension of its best bulwarks, and the organization of spy sys- 
ipW and vindictive persecutions, after the worst fashion of ar- 
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r ernments ;—-and seems disposed to require, at the 
its representatives, some substantial pledge of their 
for the general welfare, by an active and zealous co- 
ition in the correction of admitted abuses, and the redress 
confessed wrongs. 

It is mortifying to the pride of human wisdom, to consider 
w much evu has resulted from the best and least exceptionable 
its boasted institutions — and how those establishments that 
h\ve been most carefully devised for the repression of guilt, or 
the relief of misery, have become themselves the fruitful and 
pestilent sources both of guilt and misery, in a frightful and dis- 
gusting degree. Laws, without which society could not exist, 
become, by their very multiplicatoin and refinement, a snare and 
a burden to those they were intended to protect, and let in up- 
on us the hateful and most intolerable plagues of petty fogging, 
chicanery, and legal persecution* Institutions for the relief and 
prevention of Poverty have the effect of multiplying it tenfold 
•—hospitals for the cure of Diseases become centres of infection; 
The very Police, which is necessary to make our cities habit- 
able, give birth to the odious vermin of informers, thief-catchers, 
and suborners of treachery ; — and our Prisons, which are meant 
clyefly to rgfon* the guilty and secure the suspected, are con- 
verted into schools of the most atrocious corruption, and dens of 
the most inhuman torture* v 

Those evils and abuses, ^hus arising out of intended benefits 
and remedies, arc the last to which the attention of ordinary 
men is directed — because they arise in such unexpected quarters, 
and are apt to be regarded as the unavoidable accompaniments 
of indispensable institutions* There is a selfish delicacy which 
makes us at all times averse to enter into details of a painful and 
offensive nature, and an indolent sort of optimism, by which we 
naturally seek to excuse our want of activity, by charitably pre- 
suming that things are as well as they can easily be made, and 
that it is inconceivable that any verif flagrant abuses should be 
permitted by the woifhy and humane people who are more im- 
mediately concerned in their prevention. To this is added a 
fear of giving offence to these same worthy visitors and super- 
. intenditnts— and a still more potent fear of givinjf offence to his 
Majesty’s Government *— for though no administration can 
really have any interest in the existence of /uch abuses, or 

for them or their authors, yet it is but 
long established administrations have looked 
Upon the detectors and redressersof all sorts < 
voi.* xixi no* QQi Uk 


, from any 
true that mo as. 
an evil $y« 

* nbnyssj 
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however little connected with politics or political p^sorii— ^ v 
jint, because they feel that their long and undisturbed c^ntimi- * 
ance is a tacit reproach on their negligence and inactivity hi / 
not having made use of their own great opportunities to di&e* 
ver and correct them — secondly , because all such correction?; 
are innovations upon old usages and establishments, and practi* 
cal admissions of the flagrant imperfection of these boasted in- 
stitutions, towards which it is their interest to maintain a blind 
and indiscriminate veneration in the body of the people— and; 
thirdly , because, if general abuses affecting large classes of the 
community are allowed to be exposed and reformed in any one 
department, the people might get accustomed to look for the 
redress of all similar abuses in other departments, — and reform 
would cease to be a word of terror and alarm to all loyal sub- 
jects. 

These, no doubt, are formidable obstacles and therefore 
it is, that gross abuses have been allowed to subsist so long.. 
But they are so far from being insurmountable, that, we are 
perfectly persuaded that nothing more is necessary to en- 
sure the effectual correction of all those evils to which we 
have alluded, than' to satisfy the public, 1st, of their exist- 
ence and extent — and, 2dly r of there being means for their ef- 
fectual redress and prevention* Evils that are directly con- 
nected with the power of the existing administration— abuses 
of which they are themselves the authors or abettors, or of 
which they have the benefit, can only lie corrected by their 
reiriovfd from office* — and are substantially irremediable, how- 
ever enormous, while they continue in power. All questions as 
to them,, therefore, belong to the department of party politics, 
and fall within the province of the polemical statesman. But 
with regard to all other plain violations of reason, justice or hu- 
manity, it is comfortable to think that we live in such a stage of 
society as to make it impossible that they should be allowed to 
subsist many years, after their mischief and’ iniquity have been 
made manifest to the sense of the country aj large. Public opi- 
nion, which is still potent and formidable ev'en to ministerial cor- 
ruption, is omnipotent against all inferior malversations^and the, 
invaluable means of denunciation and authoritative andirre- 
sj^ble investigation which we possess in our representative legist 
it power of any man ofprudence,patience, and 
; ill -that House, to bring to light the most secret^ 

arrogant delinquent* and to call down 
fm vengfsmncp df public execration, and the sure light of 

• * for the repression and redress of all public 
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(harm is in the little word Publicity ; — and it is checr- 
: how many wonders have already been wrought by 
fecious talisman. If the House of Commons was of no 
; 'but as an organ for proclaiming and inquiring into all 

! llegcd abuses, and maJdng public the results, under the sanction 
|f names and numbers which no man dares to suspect of unfair- 
less or inattention, it would be enough to place the country in 
vhich it existed far above all terms of comparison with any other, 
^orient or modern, in which no such institution had been devis- 
ed. Though the great work is done, however, by that House 
and its committees — though it is there only that the mischief 
can be denounced with a voice that reaches to the utmost bor- 


ders of the land — and there only that the seal of unquestioned 
and unquestionable authority can be set to the statements which 
it authenticates and gives out to the world ; — there is still room, 
and need too, for the humbler ministry of inferior agents, to 
circulate and enforce, to repeat and expound, the momentous 
facts that have been thus collected, and upon which the public 
rtiust ultimately decide. It is this unambitious, but useful func- 
tion that wc now propose to perform, in laying before our read- 
ers a short view of the very interesting facts which are detailed 
in the two litjj^-works of which the titles are prefixed, and in 
the parliamentary papers to which they refer. 

Prisons are employeiMor the confinement and security of at 
least three? different desertions of persons : — first, of those who 
are accused of crimes an cr offences, but have not yet been brought 
to trial; 2d, of those who have been convicted^ and are impri- 
soned preparatory to, or as a part of, their punishment ; and, 3d, 
of debtors , who are neither convicted nor accused of any crime 
whatsoever. In both the first classes, and even in that least en- 


titled to favour, there is room for an infinity of distinctions — 
from the case of the boy arraigned or convicted for a slight as- 
sault or breach of the peace, up to that of the bloody murderer 
or hardened depredator, or veteran leader of the housebreaking 
gang. All these persons must indeed be imprisoned — for so the 
law has declared ; But, under that sentence, we humbly conceive 
4 there is no warrant to inflict on them any other punishment-— any 
* thing more than a restraint on their personal freedom. This, 
we think, is strictly true of all the three classes ye have mention- 
; but it will scarcely be disputed, at all evepts, that it is trite 
; the first awl the last. A man may avojf the penalties of 
by avoiding all criminality: But no |iah Can be secure 
Against false accusation ; and to condemn hil^who is only sus* 
pected. is to commence his punishment when crime is xm* 
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certain. Nay, it is not only uncertain as td: a|l #h6^fr*un- « 
tried, but it is the fixed presumption of the l&w that 
cion is unfounded^ and that a trial will establish hia ^ 

We suppose there are not less than ten or fifteen thousSncf. 
persons taken up yearly in Great Britain and Ireland on suspi- 
cion of crimes, of whom certainly there are not two* thirds con • 
victed ; so that, in all likelihood, there are not fewer than sevei 
or eight thousand innocent persons placed annually in this painfu 
predicament-— whose very imprisonment, though an unavoidable, 
is beyond all dispute a very lamentable evil, and to which no 
unnecessary addition can be made without the most tremendous 
injustice. 

The debtor, again, seems entitled to nearly as much indul- 
gence. 6 He may indeed, * says Mr Buxton, 6 have been redn- 
4 ced to his inability to satisfy his creditor by the visitation of 
€ God, — by disease, by personal accidents, by the failure of 
4 reasonable projects, by the largeness or the helplessness of his 
* family. His substance, and the substance of his creditor, may* * 

4 have perished together in the flames, or in the waters. Hu- 
4 -man foresight cannot always avert, and human industry can- 
4 not always repair, the calamities to which our nature is sub- 
4 jected ; — surely, then, some debtors are enfMed to compps- . 
4 sion. * (p. 4.) Of the number of debtors at any one time in con- 
finement in these kingdoms, we havetffo means of forming a con- 
jecture; but beyond all doubt they akiount to many thousands, 
of whom probably one half have been reduced to that state by 
venial errors, or innocent misfortune. 

Even with regard to the convicted, we humbly conceive it to 
be clear, that where no special severity is enjoined by the law, 
any additional infliction beyond that of mere coercion, is illegal. 
If the greater delinquents alone were subjected to such severi- 
ties, there might be a colour of equity in the practice? but, in 
are inflicted according to the state of the pri- 
iqfi, the usage of the place, or the temper of the jailor ;— and, 
ih all* cases, they are inflicted indiscriminately on the 
Intoates of each unhappy mansion. Eveijjf itwer$ otherwise, 

4 Who , 9 says Sir B., 1 is to apportion this variety of wretched 
f ness ? ThevTudgeJ' who knows nothing of the interior of the 
;s; : v^rf3fcie . who knows nothing of the transactions of 
m*he law can easily suit Its 
of fehe Case. It can adjudge to : 

day; to another ^ 

• 'be^ sufficient to devise, • 

um* trusted to inflict* modes of $Hh 

|| JV: 
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lie truth is, that all inflictions beyond that of mere de- 
are cl^arfy illegal. Take the common* case of fetters — 
.. r prfcton down to Blackstoue, all our lawyers declare the 
s of ffiem to be contrary to law. The last says, in so many 
vords, that A the law will not justify jailors in fettering a pri- 
soner, unless where he is unruly or has attempted an escape ; 9 

& *(!, ev$n in -that case* the practice seems to be giiestionable — if 
e can trust to die memorable reply of Lord Chief Justice King 
• certain magistrates, who urged tneir necessity for safe-custody 
— 4 let them build their walls higher . 9 Yet has this matter beep 
left, all over the kingdom, as a thing altogether indifferent, to 
the pleasure of the jailor or local magistrates ; and the practice 
accordingly has been the most capricious and irregular that can 
well be imagined. 

4 In Chelmsford , for example, and in Newgate, all accused or con- 
victed of felony are ironed— At Bury, and at Norwich, all are with- 
out irons. — At Abingdon , the untried are not ironed. — At Derby t, 
pone but the untried are ironed— At Cold-bath -fields, none but the 
untried, and those sent for re-examination, are ironed. — At Winches- 
ter , all before trial are ironed ; and those sentenced to transportation 
after trial— At Chester, those alone of bad character are ironed, whe- 
ther tried or u ntri ed^’ p* 68, 69. 

But these are trifles The truth of the case is forcibly and 
briefly stated in the following short sentences. 

4 You have no right to /eprive a prisoner of pure air, wholesome 
and sufficient food, and opportunities of exercise. You have no right 
to debar him from the craft on which his family depends, if it can be 
exercised in prison. You have no right to subject him to suffering 
from cold, by want of bed- clothing by night, or firing by day ; and 
the reason is plain,— you have taken him from his home, and have 
.deprived him of the means of providing himself with the necessaries 
or comforts of life; and therefore you are bound to furnish him with 
moderate indeed, but suitable accommodation. 

4 You have, for the same reason, no right to ruin his habits, by 
cbmpeUing him to be idle, his morals, by compelling him to mix 
with a promiscuous assemblage of hardened and convicted criminals, 
or his health, by fatting him at mght into a damp ^ventilated cell, 
with such crowds (^companions, as very speedilyTepder the air foul 
and putrid, orto make him sleep in close eontactjwith the victims .bf 
contagious and loathsome disease, or amidst thefnoxious effluvia of 
In short, no Judge ey<w bjpdemned am*n tp tie 
H by tisrg, or half suffocafc [ with heat fry night. 

heard of a criminal being sentenced | > catch tbe#heuma- 
Corruption of als and oostamina^ 
’fllod,' ..are not the remedies which thl law its wisdom has 
4hoaght proper to adopt. * p. l it 1% 
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We cannot express the sequel half so well, or so strolj^ 
in the following eloquent ami impressive passage. T T^r i " 

* Such then, as I have described, being the rights of all pri&di.*j££ 
and such our policy, I maintain that these rights are violated, andr 
this policy is abandoned, in England. The prisoner, after his comf' 
mitment is made out, is handcuffed to a file of perhaps a dozen wretch*- 
ed persons in a similar situation, and marched through thfe streets, j 
sometimes a considerable distance, followed by a crowd of impudent 
and insulting boys, exposed to the gaze and to the stare of ever/ 
passenger : the moment he enters prison, irons are hammered on to 
him ; then he is cast into the midst of a compound of all that is dis* 
gusting and depraved. At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, 
with perhaps half a dozen of the worst thieves in London, or as ma- 
ny vagrants, whose rags are alive, and in actual motion, with ver- 
min : he may find himself in bed, and in bodily contact, between a 
robber and a murderer ; or between a man with a foul disease on one 
aide, end one with an infectious disorder on the other. He may 
spend his days, deprived of free air and wholesome exercise. He 
may be prohibited from following the handicraft, on which the sulr- 
sistence of his family depends. He may be half starved for want of 
food, and clothing, and fuel, He may be compelled to mingle with 
the vilest of mankind, and, in self-defence, to adopt, th eir habits, their 
language, and their sentiments: he may become a villain? by actual 
compulsion. His health must be impaired/* and may be ruined, by 
filth and contagion ; and as for his modhls, purity itself could not 
continue pure, if exposed for any length W time to the society with 
which he must associate. 


‘ He is instructed in no useful branch of employment, by which 
he may earn an honest livelihood by honest labour. You have for- 
bidden him to repetit and to reflect, by withholding from him every 
opportunity of reflection and repentance. Seclusion from the world 
has been only a closer intercourse with its very worst miscreants ; his 
mind has lain waste and barren for every w*eed to take root in $ he is 
habituated tp idleness, reconciled to filth, and familiarized with 
crime. You give him leisure, apd, for the employment of that leisure, 
ypU give him tutors in eyery lHriu^ch of iniquity. In short, by the 

B greatest possible degree of product the greatest possible 
/degree of wickedness ; an act, p^JIfepps of Indiscretion , 

into a settled taslp, and propensity to vice. Receiving him, because 
3 too bad for Yjqetyj you return him to the world impaired in 
debased- iifcnteiept, and corrupted in principles.’ p, 15*47. 

as pretty*nenr tlie avcragefor Eiig^ . 
^ out. oF whicis two are foreign, wlriphhehas 
of what may be easily /effected by ■ 


afent and careful superintendence* We 
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to give our readers a general idea of both sides of the 

i first prison which is described is one in the Metropolis, 
It of the Borough Compter, examined in December 1817, 
|nd February 1818. There, in one ward and yard, were croWd- 
Jfcd together' all those accused, and all convictea of offences, from 
(slight assaults up to murder and robbery ; — the whole employed 
tin gaming, and complaining that they had nothing else to do. 
Next to them were upwards of forty debtors , stowed into two 
rooms of twenty feet long by less than ten i‘eet wide, which are 
their bed-rooms, day-rooms, kitchen, and work-shop. In each of 
them, upwards of twenty people were put to sleep on eight straw 
beds. * I maintained, ' says Mr Buxton, i that the tiling was 

* physically impossible. But the prisoners explained away the 
4 difficulty, by saying, “ they slept .edgeways, ” In the morning, 
the heat and stench arising from this condensation of humau 
misery was such, that they all rushed out naked to the little 
yard as soon as the door was opened : — and the turnkey himself 
stated c that the smell, on the first opening of the door, was 

* enough to turn the stomach of a horse. ’ Every one of the 
prisoners looked sickly ; and Mr Buxton guessed, with astonish- 
ing accuracy, %u tWP%Qgth of time which each had been confined 
by the degree of illnesl^hich they seemed to suffer. During the 
day, their general occfS^ation is playing cards. There is no 
school— no soap is alloujpd — and no separation attempted either 
between the convicted and the untried — the felon and the petty 
delinquent — the novice and the old offender — or even the healthy 
and the sick of contagious disorders. The result cannot be 
better illustrated than by thejeonduding words of Mr Buxton’s 
impressive survey. 

4 I saw one man lying on a straw bed, as I believed at the point 
of death, without a shirt, inconceivably .dirty, so weak as to be al- 
most unable to articulate, and so offensive as to render remaining a 
minute with him quite intolerable; dose by his side, five other w»- 
tried prisoners had slept the precede night, inhaling the stench 
from tikis mass of putrefaction, fiejMig his groans, breathing the 
Steam from his ca^uptcd lungs, and ' covered with myriads of lice 
'from his tags of clothing ; of these, his wretchedjcompanions, direo 
Were subsequently pronounced by the verdict of awry “ not guilty^ 
and of these one was Ndble, whose case I hadl before described. 
The Say after their discharge, I found . the twvWho were convicted 
almost undressed ; on asking the reason, they dud their clbthds word 

S tar the pump to get rid of the vermin receif from the vaj^wat;; 

bed had been burnt by order of the jai]pr ; clothes had been 
cut off; jmd the turnkey said, one of his contf ms had brought 
which he counted upwards of fol line, " i K- 



e The jailor told me, “ that in an experience of nine un- 

never known ah instance of reformation; he thought the 
grew worse ; and he was sure, that if you took the first boy « 

with in the streets, and placed him in his prison, by the entP 
month he would be as bad as the rest, and up to all the rogueryo? 
London, llalf his present prisoners have been there before ; andf 
upon an average, he thinks if one hundred arc let out, he shall soon 
have from twenty to thirty back again, besides those who go to other 
jails. ” ■ f 

4 I will not trouble my reader with any further observations upon 
this prison; buthe must determine for himself, whether crime and 
misery are produced or prevented in the Borough Compter. ’ p. 30, 31, 
The next jn.il examined was Tothill Fields, which exhibits 
very nearly tne same picture — no classification — no work — no 
instruction — and more sickness even than in the Compter. The 
whole prison being damp, and many of the cells below the le- 
vel of the ground, and under high water mark, one in ten of 
the prisoners was seized with acute rheumatism. The debtors 
are entitled to no provision whatsoever ; and while a man may be 
sent, and has been sent here, for 20 days, for a debt of 2s. 6d. 
he is not entitled to a single ounce of bread, it being presumed 
that he is able to support himself — that is, that he can buy pro- 
vision for his subsistence for 20 days, thougii^TSS^fcou^ not pay 
2s. fid. to prevent his imprisonment. Vie really cannot won-? 
der, after this, that a coroner’s inquest which sat on the body 
<rf a debtor in this jail last October, Veported, « that he had 
died for want of proper nourishment. ’ 

The prisons at St Albans are, if possible, still more abomin- 
able — some of the rooms are on a level with the street, and on- 
ly separated by open bars, through which any thing may be 
handed in. It was found that the prisoners, in this way, gene- 
rally got drunk, and came, in that state, to their trial ; in c6n* 
sequence of which, m order was issued to shut the lower part 
With a shutter, on the Session-day^ and that only! The men 
and women sleep at night in places only^separated by an open 
rtf Hng, with bars six inchesasutider. These is ho fire at any 
aeason— and no yardv^ hateye^iib employment. The jailor, 04 
being asked if his prisoners were generally reformed or corrupted 
by their impri^*ment, answered, * that he had known a grcai 
I in comparatively innocent, go oiit finite de* 

ar dne lifter. There anhum? 

; infirma^,>chiqptf, ; pr 
e iron s are rematkahly^ 
there forty-five years, 
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\ brother of St Albans as to the effects on the moral cha- 
/of the captives. As mi instance, he mentioned, i * * that 
T bpys were lately committed for poaching : they appealed 
; first quite strangers to crime, and kept themselves kt a dis- 
w tance from the other prisoners. Their reserve, however, sooit 
left them; they listened with eagerness to the adventures and 
r < escapes Oi* their associates ; they determined to go to London, 
> 4 and the day after their term of imprisonment was expired, they 
v called at the jail to receive the promised letters of intrcxluc- 

* tion from the thieves in prison, to their companions and re- 

* ceivers in town . 9 p. 42. 

The account of the jail at Bristol, which is at last about to be 
rebuilt, in consequence of having been actually presented as a 
nuisance by the Grand Jury of the county, is still more shock- 
ing than any thing we have yet mentioned. When Mr B. vi- 
sited it in March 1818, there were about 150 prisoners — sixty- 
three of whom he found jammed together in a yard 20 feet long 
by 12 broad; accused and convicted, sick and well, all packed 
together — and among them eleven children , hardly old enough 
to be released from tne nursery. The following picture is ter- 
rible. 

, * All chargoiHn^onvictcd of felony,* without distinction of age, 
were in heavy irons— bhnost all were in rags — almost all were filthy 
in the extreme — almosrall exhibited the appearance of ill health. 
The state of the prison— J[lie desperation of the prisoners, broadly 
hinted in their conversation, and plainly expressed in their conduct; 
— the uproar of oaths, complaints, and obscenity — the indescribable 
Stench ; — presented, together, a concentration of the utmost miseiy 
with the utmost guilt — a scene of infernal passions and distresses 
which few have imagination sufficient to picture, and of which fewer 
still would believe that the original is to be found, in this enlighten- 
ed and happy country, 

* After seeing this yard, and another of larger dimensions, the ad- 
jacent day-rooms and sleeping-cells, the conclusion of my own mind 
Was, that “nothing could be more offensive or melancholy. This opi- 
nion, however, was»speedfly refuted— a door was unlocked, we were 
furnished with cand}e% and we descended eighteen long steps ini o m 
tmult ; at the bottom, was a circular space ; a narrow passage, eig‘ 


inclies Wide, runs through this ; and the sides i 
jrack bedsteads. The floor, which is consider 
|eyd 'n^er,^ was very damp. The 

p*clockj was something more than can be 
^ k * xhe bedstead was very dirty \ 


i dlscovereS a Wi^ched human being who 

; : 4;: sp o t eti-eften. 

on© shaft visit to which 

: : net recover Ibr tWodays, 

" " 4 


Urnished with bar- 
fto be on the same 
II at t^ 

a ressed by : 't4w;tt^ : 

fand on one part of it 
ed of severe iU- 
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eighteen persons had here slept ; and, according to the repod^un- 
turnkey, some of these were untried. 

i All to whom I spoke, complained of continual illness. Oneqice * j 
been there thirty-one months, and according to his own accouih£ ^ 
never well. Another fourteen months, and never well ; — and how/ 
(they very fairly asked) can it he otherwise, when we are giddy and 
sick every morning, from the air in which we have passed the night ? '[ 
—This they said in the presence of the turnkey, who gave his tacit 
consent to it ; only adding an observation precisely similar to that/ 
recorded by Mr Neild, as mode to him when visiting this jail seven- 
teen years ago. He says, “ The turnkey himself told me, that in a 
morning when he unlocked the door, he was so affected with the 
putrid steam issuing from the dungeon, that it was enough to knock 
Kim down. ’* * p. 156-59. Mr B. adds in a note — ‘ A person only ac- 
cused of a crime may be placed in this prison, wear heavy irons, and 
sleep every night in the “ pit, ” and this for a whole year before his 
trial . This fact, if it stood alone, would be sufficient to justify the 
efforts now making, to direct public attention to the state of our 
jails.’ 

In many other jails* which are less minutely described, the 
same general system prevailed. At Kingston, the town jail is a 
public house ; — in the tap-room of which t he de btors may al- 
ways be found sitting in a crowd of casual q&iwmurk. Jn Cold-* 
Bath Fields, three men, convicted of anXihiiatural crime, were 


shut up in a retired cell, with a youth committed for an assault. 
In Newgate, the abuses are innumeraule, and are nearly suffi- 
cient to account for all the depravity which continues to dis- 
grace the metropolis. The following address is very powerful. 
The author is speaking of a youth dismissed from one of these 
prisons, after being confined for some misdemeanour. 

* In this state of mind and body, at the expiration of his term of 
confinement, you throw him at once upon the town, without a shil- 
ling in las pocket, his next meal depending upon the dexterous ap- 
plication of those lessons of fraud, which have heed his only recent 
acquirement. He must starve, or he must rob ; you have taken from 
him the means of honest labour, but y ou have initiated him into other 
and more gainful arts. He came to your prison a misdemeanant ; 
yw send him frora its walls a criminal — wasted in strength, polluted 
m principles, andfeuined in character. All respectable men reject 
they\now, that to have been in your prison, is to be 

S rted. He is Compelled, by the cravings of nature, to take re- 
the Vdes of thieves • they receive him with open 
|! ' diate necessities, and advance him money on 
ts> 'he fy theproduct of Kisfuture depredations. 

% scsuples, if die society in which you had placed 
fcirnlted left hi '' 1 y, and soon.fumish him with an opportunity of 
_ ipude,-his mv&tige, and )&■ 
career ; he soon knows eveiy haunt of vi<», aadislmo** 
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aternity of thieves as a willing labourer in any branch of their 
his face grows familiar to the officers of justice ; he has soon 
through half the prisons in the metropolis; till at length he 
. the bar, convicted of some act of desperate enormity ; the 
\Lreadful sentence of the law is passed upon him, and all hopes of mercy 
lire forbidden.' The judge, the magistrates, the jury, the spectators, 
fare shocked at such an instance of youthful depravity, while their 
(hearts whisper, u Thank God, I am not as this robber. ” But if he 
Vvho sows the seed contributes to the production of the harvest, they 
may find other subjects of astonishment than his guilt, and accomplices 
where they least expect them . ’ p. 52 — 54. 

Mr B. assures us, that this is no fanciful picture — but an 
abridgement of many true histories that have fallen under his 
own observation. We may give the following short one as an 
illustration. 

‘ A well educated boy, whose name I suppress, came to London 
with his father ; and I am assured, by a very respectable tradesman, 
who knew him well, that he would not have objected to take him in- 
to his service. He is now fourteen years old, and a boy of an intel- 
ligent countenance. He was apprehended in May last, as a vagrant 9 
for selling religious tracts , in Bishopsgate Church Yard, without a 
Hawker 9 s License^ m id sent to the City Bridewell for a month. There 
<»e passedf the'dSywJlktwenty men and four boys committed for va- 
rious crimes : and he sl^nt with an Irishman who employed him to 
pick pockets, and steal fiSwn the other prisoners ; and received, as 
the boy says, the produqje of his thefts. The man and five others 
took a fever, and the boy continued to sleep with him during its pro- 
gress. He caught it himself, brought it home, and communicated it 
to his father, mother, and three brothers, of whom one died. His 
nurse and her family were seized with it, and have not recovered at 
this moment. On his return, he was so covered with vermin, that hit 
parents were obliged to destroy the blankets and rug of his bed. The 


father told me, that before his ap 


si on, he was a good and du- 


tiful son, and that he had no fault to find with him. His mother said 
he was a quiet demure boy, fond of reading, and always willing to go 
with her to a place of worship. Now he never takes a book into his 
- hands, except to purloin it ; and if she mentions any religious service, 
she is answered by execrations on her and her advice. She placed 
him in the school in Angel Alley ; but he sent i^d to the masten 
with a desperate oath, that he would never go again. She cannot 
keep s^y worh in the house : he has stolen andJUld her Bible, Jitt 
fether’sclothes, and the clothes Lent by the Bftven Row School io 
his brother: he is seldom at home : his iathe? ms foundhimat night 
sleeping in the basket* of Covent Garden, witma horde of girls and 
boys, --thieves and prostitutes* , p. 56— 58. 

■ u Mr B. closes the first ^part of his work widLspn 
as to the ^viptw ap4 pi^w 
' obserwatioiM--r--ai^ by a short IS 

he existing laws, m open violation of which m 
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abuses arc carried on. The very variety, and capricioMtff un- 
gularity which prevail in every part of the present mps^tospi-v 
system, is a strong proof of its defects. We have alre&d^nce . 
ticed the practice in different places as to irons and fetters; ^ ISshi " 
allowance of food is no less irregular, f 

* In Tothitt Fields and Ipsturch, no allowance for debtors except 
from charity. — Bedford , three quartern loaves per week for all pri- 
soners. — Bristol, a four-penny loaf per day . — Borough Compter , four- 
teen ounces of bread per day, two pounds of meat per week, — Bwry^ 
one pound and a half of bread per day, one pound of cheese, and three- 
quarters of a pound of meat per week. — * Norwich , two pounds of bread 
per day, half a pound of cheese per week. — Penitentiary, Mdbank f 
one pound and a half of bread, orw pound of potatoes, two pints of 
hot gruel, per day, and either six ounces of boiled meat, without 
bone, or a quart of strong broth mixed with vegetables. — Fourteen 
ounces of bread per day, with two pounds of meat per week, are not 
enough to support life : Besides, in gome prisons, the allowance is 
withheld for a considerable time. The hour of delivery is fixed; and 
if a prisoner arrives after it, he receives nothing till the next morn- 
ing. — There are differences with regard to bedding; — from no bed- 
ding, or coverlid, a blanket for two men, a blanket for each, two 
blankets for each, two blankets and a rug each, three blankets and a 
rug for each ; to, three blankets, a rug, a hqia^ic>ed,^abd t^wo pillow? 
each.’ p, 69, 70. # 
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and the jail at Ilchester, together with pretty full de- 
■tea#y.tD the older establishments of the Rasphouse at Amster- 
Tmifthfe Maison de Force at Ghent, and the state prison at Phi- 
ftfoelphia. We cannot now afford room for any abstract of those 
Very valuable notices, further than to say, that the possibility of 
defraying a great part of the expense of such establishments 
by the labour of the prisoners, and the facility of converting 
ithose abodes of misery and corruption into schools of industry 
Vind morality, seems to be demonstrated, beyond all contradic- 
tion, by the success of every one of those institutions in which 
the experiment has been judiciously tried. In all those place# 
die inmates arc carefully divided into classes — work is provided 
— religion and moral instruction administered — and the utmost 
attention paid to the health and bodily comforts of the prison- 
ers. We would not withhold from our readers the encou- 


raging and consolatory view of the subject which is- contained 
in these accounts, had we not, ill the remaining section of the 
.work before us, a still more striking and delightful picture to 
present them, in the history of Mrs Fry’§ miraculous achieve- 
ments in the reformation of the female convicts in Newgate. 
The story, we think, is as affecting as it is instructive ; and 
fmites, iij oift* fSfiSNtfion, the pathetic and the marvellous of the 
boldest work of fancy^with the sanctity of truth, and the utility 
of a great moral lesson.\ 

The abuses in Newgate, that great receptacle of guilt and 
misery, constructed to hold about 480 prisoners, but generally 
containing, of late years, from 800 to 1200, are eloquently set 
forth in the excellent publication of Mr Bennet, of which wc 
have transcribed the title, though we have no longer left our- 
selves room to specify them. # It may be sufficient, however, to 
observe, that the state of the women’s wards was universally al- 
lowed to be by far the worst ; and that even Alderman Atkins 
admitted, that in that quarter some alteration might be desir- 
able, though, in his apprehension, it was altogether imprac- 
ticable. Though^ by no means inclined to adopt the whole 
of the worthy Alderman’s opinions, we may safely say, that we 
should have been much disposed to agree with him in thinking 
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the subjects of those observations pretty nearly incorrigit 
certainly should not have hesitated to pronounce the 
which lias actually been made upon them altogether iinj 
Mrs Fry, however, knew better of what both she and they 
capable ; and, strong in the spirit of compassionate love, and of 
that charity that hopeth all things, and believeth all things, set 
herself earnestly and humbly to that arduous and revolting task, 
in which her endeavours have been so singularly blessed and 
effectual. This heroic and affectionate woman is the wife, wc 
understand, of a respectable banker in London ; and both she 
and her husband belong to the society of Friends — that exem- 
plary sect, which is the first to begin and the last to abandon, 
every scheme for the practical amendment of their fellow-crea- 
tures — and who have carried into all their schemes of reforma- 
tion a spirit of practical wisdom, of magnanimous patience, and 
merciful indulgence, which puts to shame the rashness, harsh- 
ness, and precipitation of sapient ministers, and presumptuous 
politicians. We should like to lay the whole account of her 
splendid campaign before our readers; but our limits will no 
longer admit of it. However, we shall do what we can ; and, 
at all events, no longer withhold them from this heart-stirring 
narrative. 

4 About four years ago, Mrs Fry was in (Meed to visi t r Newgate; 
by the representations of its state, mad<^Oy some persons of the 
Society of Friends. ■ 4 

4 She found the female side in a situation which no language can 
describe. Nearly three hundred vuomen, sent there for every grada- 
tion of crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together in the two wards and two cells, which are now ap- 
propriated to the untried, and which are found quite inadequate to 
contain even this diminished number with any tolerable convenience. 
HCre they saw their friends, and kept their multitudes of children ; 
luid they had no other place for cooking, washing, eating, and sleeping. 

4 They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and twenty in one 
ward, without so much as a mat for bedding ; end many of them were 
very nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits ; and her 
egrs were offended by the most terrible imprecations. Every thing 
filthy to excess, and the smell was quite disgusting. Every one, 
even the Govern#!*, was reluctant to go amongst them. He per- 
l her to lea# her watch in the office, telling her that his pre- 
• would not prevent its being torn from her. She saw enough 
convince her taw; every thing bad ivas going on. In short, m 
me this account, she repeatedly said— 44 AIM tell thee is a 
iiht pietute 6f the^^Uty ; the filth, the closeness of the rooms* the 
woctous n er^&id expressions of the women towards each other, 

J the abando^rd wickedness which every thing bespoke, are quite 
r One act, the account of which I received from an* 
marks the degree of wretchedness to which they were 
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Tedv/v^tf a t that time. Two women were seen in the act of stripping 
a dea dfchild, for the purpose of clothing a living one. 

^ yt that time Mrs Fry clothed many of the children, and some 
women, and read to them some passages in the Bible ; and the 
^vwilling and grateful manner with which, even then, they attended to 
Jier admonitions, left upon her mind a strong desire to do more for 
■ Aheir advantage, and a conviction that much might be done. Cir- 
i cumstances, however, rendered any efforts, on her part, impossible, 
\for the long period of three years. 

' ‘ About Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, and found that 


many, and very essential, improvements had been made by the Jail 
Committee ; especially, the females were less crowded, as they occu- 
pied, in addition to their former rooms, the state-apartments, consist- 
ing of six wards and three cells, and the yard attached to them z 
They were provided with mats ; and two gratings were erected, to 
prevent close communication between the prisoners and their visit- 
ors : With all these improvements, however, the prison was a dreadful 
scene. She found, she believes, all the women playing at cards, or 
reading improper books, or begging at the gratings, or fighting for 
the division of the money thus acquired, or engaged in the mysteries 
of fortune-telling ; for then there was amongst them — one who could 
look into futurity ; and the rest, who believed nothing else, were 
eager and imgli^«|j^lievers in the truth of her divinations. Want 
*)f employment was" subject of their continual lamentation. They 
complained that they W^re compelled to be idle ; and that, having 
nothing else to do, they were obliged to pass away the time in doing 
wrong.’ p. 117—19. 

Her design, at this time, was confined to the instruction of 
about severity children, who were wandering about in this scene 
of horror, and for whom even the most abandoned of their 
wretched mothers thanked her, with tears of gratitude for her 
benevolent intentions ; while several of the younger women flock- 
ed about her, and entreated, with the most pathetic eagerness, 
to be admitted to her intended school. She now applied to the 
Governor, and had an interview with the two Sheriffs and the 
Ordinary, who received her with the most cordial approbation ; 
but fairly intimated to her ‘ their persuasion that her efforts iwuld 
be utte?iy fruitless * 9 After some investigation, it was officially 
reported, that there was no vacant spot in which the school 
could be established; and an ordinary philanthropist would 
probably have retired disheartened from the Undertaking. Mr^ 
Fry, however, mildly requested to be admitted once more alone 
among the women, that she might conduct the search for her- 
self. Difficulties always disappear before* the energy of real 
zeal and benevolence: an empty cell wa^ immediately discover-* 
cd, and the school was to be opened the very fay after. 

* The next day she commenced the school, in cepany with -m 
young lady, who then visited a prison for the first and wba 
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since gave me a very interesting description of her feelings upton that 
occasion. The railing was crowded with half naked women, strug- 
gling together for the front situations with the most boisterous ^vio- 
lence, and begging with the utmost vociferation. She felt as if 
was going into a den of wild beasts; and she well recollects quite 
shuddering when die door closed upon her, and filie was locked in, 
with such a herd of novel and desperate companions. This day, 
however, the school surpassed their utmost expectations : their only 
pain arose from the numerous and pressing applications made by 
young women, who longed to be taught and employed. The nar- 
rowness of the room rendered it impossible to yield to these requests* 
whilst a denial seemed a sentence of destruction, excluding every 
hope, and almost every possibility of reformation. Their zeal for 
improvement, and their assurances of good behaviour, were power- 
ful motives ; and they tempted these ladies to project a school for the 
employment of the tried women, for teaching them to read and to 
work. 


4 When this intention was mentioned to the friends of these ladies, 
it appeared at first so visionary and unpromising, that it met with 
Very slender encouragement : they were told, that the certain con- 
sequence of introducing work would be, that it would be stolen ; that 
though such an experiment might be reasonable enough, if made in 
the country, among women who had been accu#a£ne<J v to hard la- 
bour ; yet it was quite destitute of hope, wheijriJied upon those who 
had been so long habituated to vice and i dimness. It was strongly 
represented, that their materials were of the very worst description ; 
that a regular London female thief, who had passed through every 
stage and every scone of guilt ; who had spent her youth in prostitu- 
tion, and her maturer age in theft and knavery ; whose every friend 
and connexion are accomplices and criminal associates, is of all cha- 
racters the most irreclaimable. — Novelty, indeed, might for a time 
engage their attention, and produce a transient observance of the 
rules of the school ; but violent passions would again burst out ; and 
the first offence that was given would annihilate the control of their 
powerless and self-appointed mistresses. In short, it was predicted, 
and by many too, whose wisdom ami benevolence added weight ter 
their opinions, that those who had set at defiance the law of the land, 
with alt its terrors, would very speedily revolt 'from an authority 
bad nothing to enforce it, and nothing more to recommend it 
ainplicity ftnd gentleness. That these ladies were enabled 
of these reasons, and to embark and to perse- 

I ‘ desperate an enterprize, in despite of many W 
many an apprehension within, is not the least 
i£e ii} their proceedings ; but intercourse will* 
red them with a confidence which was not ea- 
eijy tn be shaken ; |fad fipeling that their design was intended for the 
good and thejian^lneas of ethers, they trusted that it would receiver 
^ who often is pleased to accom* 

the meet feeble instruments^ 


VW»hiW> forlorn i 
★ittfihgivJthout, 
tettUtrkable ettcan 
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these impressions, the) r had the boldness to declare, that 
^ if “*a^rothmittee could be found who would share the labour, and a 
vf matram who would engage never to leave the prison, day or night, 
would undertake to try the experiment ; that is, they would 
** j\™d employment for the women, procure the necessary money , till the 
yity could be iiiduced to relieve them from the expense, and be an- 
swerable for the safety of the property committed into the hands of 
(the prisoners. 

\ * This committee immediately presented itself; it consisted of the 
wife of a clergyman, and eleven members of the Society of Friends. 
They professed their willingness to suspend every other engagement 
and avocation, and to devote themselves to Newgate ; and, in truth, 
they have performed their promise. With no interval of relaxation, 
and with but few intermissions from the call of other and more im- 


perious duties, they have lived amongst the prisoners. At. first, every 
day in the week, artd every hour in the day, some of them were to 
be found at their post, joining in the employments, or engaged in the 
instruction of their pupils ; and at this very period, when the neces- 
sity of such close attendance is much abated, the matron assures me, 
that, with only one short exception, she does not recollect the day 
on which some of the ladies have not visited the prison ; that very 
often they have been with her by the time the prisoners were dress- 
ejl ; have spent fehg^^plc day with them, sharing her meals, or pass- 
ing on without any ; anc/have only left the school long after the close 
of day.’ p. 121—125. * > 

Even this astonishing progress could not correct the infideli- 
ty of men of benevolence and knowledge of the world. The 
Reverend Ordinary, though filled with admiration for the ex- 
ertions of this intrepid and devoted band, fairly told Mrs F. 
that her designs, like many others for the improvement of 
that wretched mansion, 4 would inevitably fail . ■ The Go- 
vernor encouraged her to go on— but confessed to his friends, 

4 that he could not see even the possibility of her success. * 
But the wisdom of this world is foolishness, and its fears but 
snares to entangle our feet in the career of our duty, Mrs P. 
saw with other eyes, and felt with another heart. She went again 
to the Sheriffs and the Governor; — diear one hundred of the 
.women were brought before them, and, with much solemnity and 
earnestness, engaged to give the strictest obq/3ience to all the 
regulations of their heroic benefactress. A set of rules was ac- 
cordingly promulgated, which wo have not room here to tran- 
scribe ; but they imported the sacrifice of all their darling and 
much cherished vices ; — drinking, gaming, cord-playing, novel 
reading, were entirely prohibited— and regubr application to 
work engaged for in every quarter, For the spasce of one month 
these benevolent women laboured in private in the apidst of their 

voi,. xxx. no. 60 . Ji ‘ * 
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unhappy flock ; at the end of that time they invited the^ Corpo- 
ra tionof London to satisfy themselves, by inspection of the ef- 
fect of their pious exertions. \ 

* In compliance with this appointment, the Lord Mayor, the 
riffs, and several of the Aldermen attended. The prisoners were as- * 
sembled together ; and it being requested that no alteration in thej* 
usual practice might take place, one of the ladies read a chapter in 
the Bible, and then the females proceeded to their various avocations, 
Their attention during the time of reading ; their orderly and sobe’ 
deportment, their decent dress, the absence of every thing like tu- 
mult, noise, or contention, the obedience, and the respect shown by 
them, and the cheerfulness visible in their countenances and manners, 
conspired to excite the astonishment and admiration of their visitors. 

‘ Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a few months be- 
fore, and had not forgotten the painful impressions made by a scene, 
exhibiting, perhaps, the very utmost limits of misery and guilt. — 
They now saw, what, without exaggeration, may be called a trans- 
formation. Riot, licentiousness, ahd filth, exchanged for order, so- 
briety, and comparative neatness in the chamber, th^ apparel, and 
the persons of the prisoners. They saw no more an assemblage of 
abandoned and shameless creatures, half naked and half drunk, ra- 
ther demanding, than requesting charity. The prison no more re- 
sounded with obscenity, and imprecations, ancyimi&oeis songs ; and, 
to use the coarse, but the just, expression e*one who kiflhv the pri- 
son well, “ this hell upon earth ,r exhibited the appearance of an in- 
dustrious manufactory, or a well regulated family. 

< The magistrates, to evince their sense of the importance of the 
alterations which had been effected, immediately adopted the whole 
plan as a part of the system of Newgate, empowered the ladies to 
punish the refractory by short confinement, undertook part of the 
expense of the matron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and bene- 
dictions. * p. 130, 131. 

We can add nothing to this touching and elevating statement. 
The story of a glorious victory gives us a less powerful or proud 
emotion — and thanks and benedictions appear to us never to 
have been so richly deserved. 

< A year, says Mr B., has now elapsed since the operation in New- 
gate began ; and those most competent to judge, the late Lord Mayor 
and the present,, the late Sheriffs and the present, the late Governor* 
and the present, Various Grand Juries, the Chairman of the Police 
iCb^Wttee, the Ordinary, and the officers of the prison, have all de- 
clared their satisfaction, mixed with astonishment, at the alteration 
whichhas taken place in the conduct of the females. 

the Ladies’ Committee are anxious that it should 
th^t; some of the rules have been occasionally 
JSiwtifasf- -they fear, have more than once been introduced ; 
i^^|^^;-wa» :4i^vered at bae period, when many of the ladies were 
il&dbaeiit. that* card-pfevnur; had been resumed, But, though truth 
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compote them to acknowledge these deviations, they have been of a 
very limited extent. I could find but one lady who had heard an 
oat$ and there had not been above half a dozen instances of intoxi- 
«Sgrftion ; and the ladies feel justified in stating, that the rules have ge- 
nerally been observed. The ladies themselves have been treated with 
uniform respect and gratitude. ’ p. 132, 133. 

At the close of a Session, many of the reformed prisoners were 
dismissed, and many new' ones were received — and, under their 
auspices, cardplaying was again introduced. One of the ladies 
went among them alone, and earnestly and affectionately ex- 
plained to them the pernicious consequences of this practice ; 
and represented to them how much she would be gratified, if, 
even from regard to her, they would agree to renounce it. 

( Soon after she retired to the ladies* room, one of the prisoners 
came to her, and expressed, in a manner which indicated real feeling, 
her sorrow' for having broken the rules of so kind a friend, and gave 
her a pack of cards : four others did the same. Having burnt the 
cards in their presence, she felt bound to renumerate them for their 
"value, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by some small 
present. A few days afterwards she called the first to her, and tell- 
ing her intention, produced a neat muslin handkerchief. To her sur- 
prise, the g**l Jpoir«d disappointed ; and, on being asked the reason, 

•confessed she liad hopVd that Mrs would have given her a 

Bible, with her own name written in it, which she should value be- 
yond any thing else, and always keep and read. Such a request, 
made in such a manner, could not be refused; and the lady assures 
me, that she never gave a Bible in her life, which w*as received with 
so much interest and satisfaction, or one, which she thinks more like- 
ly to do good. It is remarkable, that this girl, from her conduct in 
her preceding prison, and in court, came to Newgate with the worst 
of characters. * p. 134. 

The change, indeed, pervaded every department of the female 
division. Those- who w f erc marched off for transportation, in- 
stead of breaking the window s and furniture, and going offj ac- 
cording to immemorial- usage, with drunken songs and intoler- 
able disorder, took a serious and tender leave of their companions, 
and expressed the utmost gratitude* to their benefactors, from 
whom they parted with tears. Stealing has also been entirely 
suppressed ; and, w hile upwards-- of twenty thousand articles of 
drcssMmve been manufactured, not one has beep lost or purloiii- 
ed within the precincts of the prison. > 

We have nothing more to say; and would not Willingly weak- 
en the effect of this impressive statement by any observations pf 
ours, Let us hear no more of the difficulty 'of regulating pro- 
vincial prisons, when the prostitute felons of London have been 

i i 2 ' v -■ 
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thus easily reformed and converted. Let us never again 'be told 
of the impossibility of repressing drunkenness and profligacy, or 
introducing habits of industry in small establishments, wheirt fcfo 
great crater of vice and corruption has been thus stilled ana - " 

f mrified. And, above all, let there be an end of the pitiful apo«i 
ogy of the want of funds, or means, or agents, to effect those 
easier improvements, when women from the middle ranks of; 
life — when quiet unassuming matrons, unaccustomed to busi- 
ness, or to any but domestic exertion, have, without funds, with- 
out agents, without aid or encouragement of any description, 
trusted themselves within the very centre of infection and des- 
pair, and, by opening their hearts only, and not their purses, 
have effected, by the mere force of kindness, gentleness and com- 
passion, a labour, the like to which does not remain to be per- 
formed, and which has smoothed the way and ensured success to 
all similar labours. We cannot envy the happiness which Mrs 
Fry must enjoy from the consciousness of her own great achieve- 
ments ; — but there is no happiness or honour of which we should 
be so proud to be partakers: And we seem to relieve our own 
hearts of their share of national gratitude, in thus placing on her 
simple and modest brow that truly Civic Crown^ wjiicli far out- 
shines the laurels of conquest, or the centals of power — and 
can only he outshone •itself by those wreaths of imperishable; 
glory which await the champions of Faith and Charity in a high- 
er state of existence. 


Art. X." The Speech of Henry Brougham Esq., M. P. in the 
House of Commons, May 8th, 1818, on the Education of ike 
Poor , and Charitable Abuses . Ridgeway, 1818. 

iCToBODY can have forgotten the murmitrs and dissonant da- 
^ mours with which the first proposal for communicating 
the blessings of Education to the great body of the people was 
lately received. Already^ however, that disgraceful opposition 
is Extinct ; and in no instance, perhaps, could a more remark- # 
able proof be produced, of the present rapid progress of the * 
pubjfci mind, tnan the short space of time which has sufficed to 
dfsetfedit the defections to which we have alluded ; — and that so 
that Mr Brougham could say, with perfect truth, iiw 
the ojifeiinlg.. dfl'the Speech before us, c that the prejudices andr 
< ; • j "tiy- . ' - We ' were assured, that if we taught' plough- 

meii and m£chdnics*to read, they would disdain to work, hfeve 
; 4 410^ entirdy died; away. During this and the two last ses- 
■ >. sions, in aU the discussions that have taken place, noth in the 
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4 House, in the Committee, and in the Country, I have never 
4 heard a single whisper hostile to the universal diffusion of 

4 knowledge. Every thing like opposition to the measure itr 

5 self, is anxiously disclaimed by all. The only question enter- 
4 tained is touching the best, that is, the surest and the most 
4 economical, method of carrying it into effect. ’ 

This, no doubt, is encouraging in the highest degree; and 
when so much has been so rapidly attained, wc have good rea- 
son to conclude, that perseverance in the measures so happily 
begun, will, in no great time, be crowned with that success to 
which so many important consequences are indissolubly attach- 
ed. It is necessary, however, for the security of this great ob- 
ject, that the eye of the public should be kept steadily on the 
whole progress of the measure — both that they may know by 
what steps it has been most effectually advanced, and by what 
lurking hostility its triumphs may sLill be retarded. 

In the Session of Parliament 1816, Mr Brougham began to 
mature the subject, by moving for a Committee to inquire into 
the state of education among the lower orders in the metropo- 
lis. Already the progress or opinion was such, that the motion 
was not opposed : Arid Mr Brougham devoted to the inquiry 
so great a portion of his time and his thoughts, as called forth 
the applause even ot v ministers themselves, who, little as they 
might wish to strengthen the fame of a formidable antagonist, 
were yet compelled to honour exertions, of which they knew 
that the public estimation would be exceedingly high. The in- 
formation obtained by the labours of this Committee, and 
printed by the House in a voluminous Report, is of the 
highest importance? and of this the public may judge, when 
they are tolfl, that the great body of facts and experience 
which it displays, extend# to the six following heads, on aH of 
which they shed a strong and satisfactory light. 1. The num- 
ber, or rather the proportion, of file children of the poor who 
remain uneducated, and destitute of the means of education : 
— 2. The deplorable state in which the morals of these .chil- 
dren are found, who are deprived of the means of education : 
— 3. The admirable effects which education i$ found by expe- 
rience to produce — 4. The circumstances, in the actual state 
of the country, which are favourable to education : — 5. The 
circumstances, in the actual state of the country, which are un- 
favourable to education 6. The methods which ought to be 
pursued for promoting education : — 7. The funds, mostly of a 
charitable kind, which are now applicable to the purposes of 
education. 

Jn die last Session of Parliament, in 1818 , the Educa^tip^ 
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Committee was revived, and with more extensive powers,. which 
enabled it to inquire into the education of the lower order*? 
through the whole of England and Scotland. To this enlarged 
task it proceeded with its former zeal and industry ; and a vast 
body of new and important information has been reported to the, 
House, forming a volume, which those who have had access to 1 
it pronounce to be interesting and instructive in the very highest 
degree. As that information, however, is not yet printed, we 
are not enabled to lay an abstract of it before our readers ; and, 
for that reason, reserve the account which we propose to give at 
considerable length, of both Reports, for a future occasion. In 
the mean time, we think it of importance to advert to the mea- 
sure, with the proposal of which Mr Brougham terminated the la- 
bours of the Session on the subject of Education, and to exhibit 
a brief view of the topics handled in the Speech now before 
us, in which he described the progress made by the Committee 
in its inquiries, and defended from objections the bill lie had in- 
troduced into the House. 


The object of the bill, and the steps of its progress through 
both Houses, have attracted too much of the public attention to 
require any thing more than a cursory mention here. It funds 
appeared to be wanting, in some parts of the^countr/, it was only 4 
the more necessary that those which had been provided for the 

n oses of education in other places, should be strictly applied 
eir destination. These funds were discovered to be so very 
large in their amount, as in reality to constitute a great national 
object : But, before adopting any measures for turning them to 
the best account, it was absolutely necessary to have accurate 
information as to the circumst ances of each endowment ; and no 
other means appeared to Mr Brougham to be calculated lor ob- 
taining that knowledge, but a parliamentary commission ; and 
the recommendation of this measure was the first, accordingly, 
of his practical steps. A bill, with this object, was introduced 
towards the close of the Session, and most fayouralny received 
by die lower House; and the facts which he stated as to the ex- 
tent and misapplication of the funds, destined not only for edu- 
cation, but for charitable purposes in general, impressed the 
strongest conviction of the necessity and propriety of the mea- 
sure virhich he proposed. In the further steps ojt its progress, 
the measijre was not so fortunate. The objects of inquiry, as ' 
Well as die the commission j were very unnecessarily 

limited— and $hei)r appointment was assumed by the ministry. 
By these means, no dqjibt, the measure has been crippled ; but 
jthe vigilance of the public, we trust, will supply the defects in 
^ ' wo are far, certainly, from blaming Mf* 
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Brougham for accepting wlmt he could get; especially as, in 
the Speech before us, he has done so much to raise that public 
jealousy which no device or contrivance can either lull or elude. 
• He begins with pointing out two situations, the difference be- 
tween which, he thinks, should be duly considered by the Le- 
gislature, In large towns, and places where the population is 
great, much has been accomplished already, or is likely to be 
accomplished, without the aid of the Legislature. In other 
places, where the population is thin, little or nothing has been, 
or can easily be so accomplished. Now, whenever the object can 
be attained without the aid of the Legislature, Mr Brougham 
declares it to be his opinion, that no such aid should be requir- 
ed. It is only when, without the means which the Legislature 
alone can supply, the business seems incapable of being perform- 
ed, that its interference should be desired. This opinion he 
seems to rest, in a great measure, upon the generally acknow- 
ledged impropriety of legislating too much ; upon the expe- 
rience that legislation, where it is not wanted, does harm more 
frequently than good; that the finest, as well as the most power- 
ful spring in human affairs, is the impulse in private individuals 
to better themselves, and those with whom they sire surrounded; 
jjsicl that, f w iTen these principles are sufficient to the end, it is not. 
merely useless, but hurtful, to supersede them by any others. 
In the case of instruction, too, there is a deep ground of suspi- 
cion with respect to the government, in the interest which, so 
long as it shall desire to possess undue powers, it has to give 
pernicious instruction; to manage the business of teaching, both 
secular and religious, in such a manner as to enslave the minds 
of men, and make them passive instruments in the hands of 
power: And though we see no impossibility in appropriating 
legislative funds to the purposes of education, without placing 
the business of education in the hands of the government, we 
:j confess that we see no probability that, in the present state of 
things, this could be avoided; and that the same reluctance to 
admit improvement which distinguishes these institutions for 
education, which in any way depend upon government, would 
* not adhere to any which it would now be possible to create. 

Mr Brougham is further of opinion, that, with the ardour 
which, now -^distinguishes every part of the community for ren- 
dering universal the benefits of education, all that would be ne- 
fcessaiy, even in places the most tmfavourably situated, would 
be, to provide the expense of greeting schools i that the rest, 
the annual expense of schoolmasters, aqd aH other requisites, 
inight, without difficulty, be found upon the spot, in the libe- 
ral and cheerful contribution of individuals; and this is an ex- 
periment, undoubtedly, which it would be highly desirable W 
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try. The poverty of the people in some places, and the torpi- 
dity which a pressing poverty necessarily creates, cannot be 
overlooked as grounds of distrust ; but if the eye remains open 
to watch the effects of the experiment, and to supply all that 
may remain defective, no great evil can be done. 

lie anticipates the principal obstruction with which, in car- 
rying it into execution, this beneficent scheme of his appears 
likely to meet : — and that arises from the feelings of the two re- 
ligious parties into which the population of the country is most 
conspicuously divided — those who belong to the established 
church — and those who do not belong to it. A large propor- 
tion of both parties require, that religious instruction should 
not remain in the hands in which it has hitherto been placed — 
those of the pastors of the several flocks ; but that it should be 
united with the teaching of reading and writing in ordinary 
schools ; and they can agree upon no common method in which 
this should be done. Those who belong to the established 
church very generally insist upon it, that the catechism and the 
creed of that church should be taught in all schools, — while it 
cannot be denied, that the teaching of that catechism and creed 
would have the effect of excluding from such places of educa-*. 
tion all those children, the parents of whom cannot conscienti- 
ously permit their children to be laughf this form 1 of reli- 
gion. To establish schools with the money of the people^ and 
to subject them to rules which necessarily exclude from them a 
great proportion of the people, is such an incongruity as can- 
not, in the present age, be contemplated with complacency. On 
the other hand, the great body of those who dissent from the 
Established Church insist only upon the reading of the Scrip- 
tures; and as this would exclude no members of the Esta- 
blished Church, and scarcely any of the Dissenters, it would 
probably be the best compromise that could be made. It 
ought not, however, to be forgotten, that there are classes 
whom even this would exclude ; and that, where education is 
the good in view, to exclude from it, or any facilities for ac- 
quiring it, any portion of the population, cannot be regarded 
as an object of trifling importance. Besides, it so happens, 
that the children upon whom this exclusion would operate, are 
they in whose case a peculiar demand exists for the^moralizing 
influence of education. They are the children chiefly of Ca- 
tholic and Jewish parents, bqth of whom have insuperaUe pb- ^ 
jections to permit any part of their religious education to be 
; given by/any’ but;,;.t^ir own religious instructors. It happens, 
idssq, that a great propbrHon of these two classes are exactly the 
poorest aiid most destitute part of our population ; the children 
<o£ whom arc, by necessary consequence, brought up in circum- 
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stances the least consistent with any kind of mental culture, 
and where a moral feeling and moral principles can least of* all 
be engendered. Instead of* making rules to exclude these people 
from the benefits of education, the desirable thing would be to 
afford them additional inducements. 

Mr Brougham speaks thus, from the knowledge which his 
inquiries have enabled him to obtain. 

4 Where the town is considerable, though the people may be of 
various religious denominations, no impediment to instructing the 
whole arises from that circumstance, because there is room for schools 
upon both principles. The Churchmen can found a seminary, from 
whence Dissenters may be excluded by the lessons taught, and the 
observances required ; while the sectaries, or those members of the 
Establishment who patronize the schools for all without distinction of 
creed, may support a school upon this universal principle, and teach 
those whom the rules of the Church Society exclude. But this is 
evidently impossible in smaller towns, w here the utmost exertions of 
the wealthy inhabitants can only maintain a single school. There, if 
.the bulk of the rich belong to the Church, no school will be afforded 
to the sectarian poor ; though, certainly, if the bulk of the rich be 
Dissenters, the poor connected with the Establishment may profit by 
* the school which is likely to be founded. If, on the other hand, the 
wealthy inhabitants are more equally divided, and the members of the 
*Church refuse to abandon the exclusive plan, no school at all can be 
formed. Accordingly it is in places of this moderate size that the 
difference between the two plans is the most felt, and where I can 
have no doubt, that the progress of education has been materially 
checked by an unbending adherence to the system of* the National 
Society. The moderate size of the place renders the distinction of 
sects most injurious to education, even where there exist the means 
aiid the disposition to establish schools by subscription. * p. 9, 10. 

On the subject of the proposed inquiry into die state of the 
funds now existing, and applicable to the business of education, 
Mr Brougham informs us, that great progress has been made 
i by tlie Committee itself. 

4 It has, * he says, 4 received a prodigious mass of information 
from all parts of die country. We are now diligently employed in 
prosecuting these researches, and in digesting their results into Tables, 
1 which msnr exhibit at one view a general, but minute chart of the 
state of education throughout the empire ; so that the eye may readi- 
ly perceive in each district what are the existing means of public in- 
struction, and wherein thosenjpns are deficient ; how many children 
in any given place are taught, and after what manner ; how many 
are clothed or maintained ; how the funds for their instruction or sup- 
port arise ; with much information of a miscellaneous nature, afford- 
ing valuable suggestions to the commission Vhich is about to issue, 
fyr the more rigorous investigation of all charitable abuses. When 
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these Tables shall be laid before the House, an ample foundation 
will be prepared for the legislative measure, which, sooner, or latter, 

1 am convinced must be adopted ; for they will indicate the kind of 
districts where parish schools are most wanted, and enable us tu 
frame the provisions of the law, so as not to interfere with the exer- 
tions of private charity, and to avoid unnecessary, and, what is the 
same thing, hurtful legislation. * p. 11), 20. 

In proposing, however, a commission of inquiry, Mr 
Brougham took his usual comprehensive range. As the funds 
destined for education, were not the only charitable funds exist- 
ing in the nation, nor the only charitable funds which had be- 
come subject to abuse, he who w as of opinion, that as, wherever 
abuses existed, they ought to be searched out and removed, the 
commissioners, when they were to be appointed, might as well 
perform two services as one; that, not confining themselves to 
charitable funds for education, they should inquire into the abuses 
of charitable funds in general. ‘ I am persuaded, ’ says lie, 

4 that the House will feel with me the necessity of adopting this 
measure, when I state a few particulars to show the large a- • 
mount of these funds, and the abuses to which they are liable. ’ 

‘ The returns, in pursuance to the 2(>th Geo. Ill, commonly called ^ 
Mr Gilbert’s Act, are known to be exceedingly defective ; yet they 
make the yearly income of charities about 4*S,000/. from money, and i 
210,000/. from land, in the year 1788. It appears from evidence 
laid before the Committee, that in one county, Berkshire, only a 
third part of the funds was returned. If we suppose this to be the 
uveifage deficiency in the whole returns, it will follow, that the whole 
income actually received by charities was between 7 and 800,000/. a 
year. But this is very far from an accurate estimate of the real an- 
nual value of charitable estates. Several circumstances concur tp-if: 
keep the income down. In the first place, the trustees have, gene- 
rally speaking, very insufficient powers for the profitable management?: 
of the funds under their care. They are thus prevented from turn- ; 
mg them to die best account. I know of many cases where* for ;; 
want of the power to sell and exchange, pieces of land in the mid- 
dle of towns lie waste which might yield large revenues. The right 
honourable gentleman opposite (Mr Huskisson), fonaected with the 
department of the land revenue, is perfectly aware how important an 
increase of income might be derived fnom an addition of this sort to 
the powers of trustees. It is a power which the donors would in nl« 
inOst erdry instance Kaye conferred, had they foreseen the change of 
dremnstimees that renders it so desirable. Atiother source of dirni* 
notion tb tfie revenue of the poor, is the loss of property through de- 
fects in the original constitution of the trusts, and a consequent extiue- - 
tion,inmany cases, of the ^trustees, without the possibility of supplying 
their places. Negligence m ail its various branches is next to te nam- 
ed, including carelessness, ignorance, indolence, all the sins of dmis- 
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sion by which men suffer the affairs of others to perish in their 1 1 finds* 
when -'they have the management of them gratuitously, and subject 
to no efficient check or control. Add to all these sources of misma- 
nagement, the large head of wilful and corrupt abuse in its various 
branches, and we shall probably underrate the amount of the income 
' which ought now to be received by Charities, if we say that it is 
nearer two millions than fifteen hundred thousand a year; by far 
the greater part of which arises from real property. ’ p, 20-‘J2. 

After some further observations, showing the great import- 
Liincc of the investigation, and the peculiar fitness of the present; 
\tinie for the undertaking, Mr Brougham mentions a number of 
Vases, for the purpose of exhibiting a specimen merely of the 
mode in which charitable funds have been misapplied. The 
passage is somewhat long; but the matter is too important 1o be 
abridged, and the whole is too striking to be given in any Lan- 
guage but that of the speaker himself. 

6 As the mass of evidence examined by the Committee cannot for 
some time be accessible to the members of this Mouse, I think it 
may be useful if I now state a few eases of mismanagement and 
abuse, to serve for a sample of those which may be found in every 
ym of the country. I shall not at present name the particular 

* places, but only the counties whence the cases have come; because 
inaccurate reports of the charges made here against individuals are 
apt to get into circulation. When the whole details shall be pre- 
sented in the Committee’s Report, the persons accused will be point- 
ed out ; but they will then have an opportunity of seeing the state- 
ments on which the charges rest, and knowing the names of their 
accusers. A strange neglect, to say the least of it, has appeared in 
the administration of some Berkshire charities. In Charles the 
First’s reign, the sum of 4000/. was left to he laid out in land for 
the use of a school ; and in 1660, the purchases were completed, for 
3$0O/., the remaining 100/. having probably gono for the expenses 
of the conveyance. What rent does the House think these lands 
have yielded? In 1811 it was only 196/. a year, five per cent, on 

■ the original purchase money a century and a half ago, and only 10L 
more than was received a few years after the Restoration. The good 
and diligent trusteesln Charles the Second’s time dealt wisely and well 
with the estate, for they very soon made it yield 5 per cent. ; but 

* the less careful, I will not say less honest, stewards in George the 
Third’s reign, granted a sixteen year's lease at a rise of ten pounds 
above the rent in the seventeenth century. In 1811, indeed, the 
rent wad doubled ; though there is every reason to believe that it is 
still very inadequate. To another school in the same county belongs 
an estate, let at 450/., which the surveyors value at above 1000/. a 

:^nd the income received from lands purchased seventy years 
ago, hy difierent charities, with sums amounting in the whole to 
2%0Q0t, is now only 379/., being little more than one and a half 
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per cent, on the purchase money. A certain corporation in Hamp- 
shire has long had the management of estates devised to charitable 
uses, and valued at above 2000/. a year by surveyors. They are let 
for 2 or 300/. a year on fines. How are the fines disposed of ? No 
one knows ; at least no one will tell. Those interested in the appli- 
cation inquire in vain. The corporation wraps itself up in a digni- 
fied mystery, and withholds its books from vulgar inspection. The 
same worshipful body has obtained possession of a sum of 1000/., 
part of a bequest, well known by the name of White’s Charity. In 
former times Sir Thomas White, a merchant in London, left certain 
t states to form a fund for assisting poor tradesmen with small loans, 
somewhat according to the plan adopted by Dean Swift, but which, 
his peculiar temper frustrated, and rendered a source of gfeat unea- 
siness to himself. The corporation to which I allude, became en- 
trusted with 1000/. of this money ; and what they have done with 
one half of it I know not ; they may have lent it to poor traders ; 
but I am aware that the other 500/. has not been so lent, either 
with or without interest, but applied to pay a corporation debt, 
and in this ingenious manner : — It has been lent without interest 
to the creditors of the corporation in satisfaction for the present 
of their debt, and a truly marvellous recommendation has bffo 
entered on the corporation books to their successors, to do the' c 
same as often as the demands of the creditor might require the 
operation to be performed. I hold in my hand forty or fifty more 
instances of abuse, extracted from the numerous returns made by the 
resident clergy. The Committee Room is directed to be opened to 
every member of the House ; gentlemen will there see the returns 
arranged in piles, under the heads of the several counties ; and the 
praiseworthy zeal of the twp learned gentlemen (Mr Parry and Mr 
Koe) who assist the committee, will help them to find any of the par- 
ticular cases to which I am now referring, as well as many others 
which l am obliged to omit. At a place in Devonshire, the question. 
What funds exist;, destined to the purposes of education, is answer* 
ed by a statement, “ that the funds of the Foundation School are 
known only to Mr Such-a-one. ” In another return it Is said, that 5 
no account whatever can be obtained of the funds ; and in a third, 
the estate belonging to the charity is alleged to. have been let on a 
ninety-nine year’s lease. Now this lease, of itself, I hold to be an 
abuse* To let and take a fine is an abuse ; to let for so long a term 
without taking a fine, is a gross mismanagement of the property. 
What, then, will the House say of leases for eig^t and nine hundred 
year* ? We have evidence of both ; and in one case for a peppercorn 
tghL In the county of Norfolk, a school was founded in 1680, for 
b^iucaditg^ forty children ; but none are now taught there at all. The 
f^erend author of this return observes, that great mystety hangs 
charity— a reitiark the less surprising, when we find that 
produce 800/. a year, and that the accounts have not 
audiiea for thirty years. A school was anciently endowed bit 
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Derbyshire, and the lands produce 80/. a year, but no children ar£ 
taught ; and the return describes the management of the funds to be 
“ most shameful and abominable. ” The master has done nothing 
for ten years ; the trustees are all dead, and no successors have been 
, appointed. In Essex a school was founded many years ago ; and at 
one time it had fallen into such mismanagement, that only a few boys 
were taught, I believe, by a mechanic whom the master appointed. 
The present incumbent provides for the education of 70 children ; 
but so ample are the funds, that he receives about, a thousand a year, 
lifter paying all the expenses of the establishment. Owing to the 
vneglect of the trustees, the whole management of another school in 
That countj^ias lapsed to Magdalen College, Cambridge ; and the' 
clause in the present bill, exempting all charities under the control of 
Colleges, will prevent the Commissioners from inquiring into the 
causes of this devolution, for which no blame can attach to Magda- 
len, but certainly the greatest neglect must be imputed to the trus- 
tees. In one place in Leicestershire, the property belonging to a 
school has lately been offered for sale, by what possible right or title 
I am unable to divine. A surplus fund is stated, in another return, to 
have been pocketed by the trustees. In Nottinghamshire there is a 
JprtC^scbool, the funds of which our reverend informant- scruples not 
r to say are grossly abused. The scholars are w holly neglected, and 
Jiush-mon^yiS given to the master. The income is stated to be 400/. 
a year. In Worcestershire a charitable foundation, which existed a 
, few ^ ears ago, is said to have entirely disappeared. In the same 
county tlipre is a school endowed with an income of 1000/. a year ; 
and timber was lately cut upon the estates which sold for 870/. By the 
deed of foundation, all the inhabitants of the place are entitled to have 
their children educated ; but the master has made so many exceptions 
and restrictions, that only eight boys belonging to that place are taught. 
$&;the North Riding of Yorkshire is a school, the revenue of which a- 
Jviijptints to 1800/. a year : six boys are taught. The master of a school 
;i|m the East Riding receives his salary, and lives in the West Riding; 
;J|e has done so for thirty years past: It is needless to add, that “ tire 
School is a sinecure, and the funds grossly misapplied. ” In one of 
the Northamptonshire returns, the clergyman says, he can learn no- 
thing of the application of a school estate of 75/. a year, which ne- 
ver was registered ; and he adds, that other charities in his parish 
are misapplied, and more in danger of being lost, “ in consequence 
of the parish clerk having been plundered of all writings relative to 
charit ies. ” In Derbyshire, one return gives this answer to our ques- 
tion, What funds exist in your parish for education ? “ None ; my 

Lord Such-a-one and his ancestors have withheld the rent of certain 
lands of considerable value from the grammar-school. ” A similar 
case seemed to be presented to our notice, by a remark in a county 
history : The author says, that in a certain parish (in Westmoreland) 
a school was amply endowed and begun; “ but being only ih it$ 
probationary state, it was thought fit by the owner of the estate to 
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be discontinued. ” In other words, the scholars were (to use ‘the 
technical phrase) dismissed; the school broken up ; and, since that 
time, no man had heard any thing of it. Pursuing this hint, we 
caused the Probate Office to be searched; and there found a w ’ll ?n 
3 TOO. devising a manor, a capital messuage, the tithes of a parish, 
•and the tithes of a hamlet, for the establishment and support of a 
school. t Yet this school had never passed beyond M its probationary 
state. ” It is true, that some of those to whom the estate devolv- 
ed, have Jatelj r , as an. act of their own charity, founded a small , 
school in their own name. But it is fit that all persons should learr 
one lesson : When funds are given to the poor, gratitude is due, and* 

I trust, is always rendered : And then the funds belong to the pooi> 
who are not to be called upon a second time to thank those from 
whom by piecemeal the same property is again doled out, which had 
been given entirely, mid once for all, above a hundred years ago. I 
know another instance, in the northern parts of Yorkshire, where, 
for an income of near 500/. a year, the master teaches four or five 
scholars, when, within the memory of many now living, the same 
endowment used to educate forty or fifty. ’ p. 23 — 30. 

After urging the ground for the legislative inquiry which 
he proposed, in so remarkable an exhibition of iucontroveiiiCfc 
facts, upon which it may be thought that lie might with some 4 * 
confidence have rested his case, Mr Brougham goe% on to re- 
capitulate and to answer all the objections by which the enemies 
of the measure had endeavoured to oppose it. 

First of all, be states the objection which is drJwii from 
du'.idea of property ; and treats it with a considerable degree 
of indignation. 6 Under the flimsy pretence , 9 he says, 6 of 
great tenderness for the sacred rights of property, I am well 
aware that the authors of the outcry conceal their own dreafpjpf 
being themselves dragged to light us robbers of the poor ; ■ 

I will tell those shameless persons, that the doctrine which 
proniulge, of charitable funds in a trustee’s hands being priv$|p§ 
property, is utterly repugnant to the whole law of England. ’ 

It is to be remarked, that a fallacy, grounded upon the import- 
ance which ought to be attached to the rights of property, is very 
apt to be employed to defend and perpetuate the existence of 
abuses. There is hardly any misapplication of public money,' 
prpvlded'the evi^has been of some duration, or, in other wonts, 
has been carried by accmmtlation to a certain magnitude, which 
bias ifbt been defended, as if all security of property would be 
shaken by its redress. 

no distinction, therefore, which it is of more im- 
draw, a$d .to .keep, firmly in mind,., in all. our dis- 
yaspectinff the property of the .State, than that which is 
^pKfP ! '.by Mr Brou ghnrn. between the property which 
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individuals hold as their own, and that which tlicv hold, in 
auA shape whatsoever, as trustees for die public. ’That pro- 
perty which a man rightfully holds as his own, is to be niain- 
faiiJed for him by all those securities which experience has prov- 
tejMlmt the good of society requires. But that property which 
|f man receives in trust for the public, m the property, not of 
him, but of the public ; and if he turns it in any degree from 
<he public use, to his own, it is he that is the violator of the 
rights of property — not the man who endeavours to put an end 
Ins usurpation, and to restore it to the public to whom it be- 
longs. rt is a strange doctrine, that the violation of a trust, 
which is oV of the greatest of all wrongs, should be allowed to 
convert itself into one of the most sacred of all rights. Yet to 
what an extent is the operation of this fallacy frequently carri- 
ed ? If at any time the public has made any particular appli- 
cation of the public property, which lias continued for a series 
of years, it is very often contended that the public is no longer 
justified in altering that application. Why? Because the se- 
curity of property would by that means be shaken. If the public 
gjpfdjcs its own property to a good end, after having applied it 
*to a nM^lous or a bad one, and thereby lessens the gains of 
^those wly^ftive profited by the abuse, this is very often arraign- 
ed as an invasion of the right of property, and a prejudice is 
0tiiWtUigainst some of the most salutary operations of the State. 
It isokjrious, on the other hand, that if it is the property of 
the pubftc, the violation of property is committed by those who 
arc instjVncfttnl * n turning it from that application, be it what 
it may, in which it would conduce most effectually to the public 
good. Mr Brougham show s, that this is not merely a principle 
fc>Vjnded in reason, and the consideration of moral equity, but 
^'•principle distinctly recognised and sanctioned by the law of 
|Enghind. 

• £ That law regards the inheritance of the poor as matter of public, 

not of private jurisdiction, and deals with it as it does with the rights 
of the Crown and tlje Church. I am anxious to correct, once for all, 
the misrepresentation of which I now complain; because it is artfully 
disseminated with a view to excite prejudices against the proposed 
measure, by appealing to the very j.ust delicacy that prevails on every 
thing connected with private rights. I therefore again assert, that a 
more gross abuse of language never was committed by ignorant or by 
wilful perversion, than the statement that charitable funds are of a 
private nature. The Legislature has at all times treated them as 
public. The 43d of Elizabeth orders Commissions to be issued for 
examining all abuses of those funds, with ppwers not merely to iii^ 
quire, but to reform, by making ‘ orders, judgments, and decrees. f 
Who ever thought of a commission to investigate or -control-' the «*&- 

I ' v, : ■ 
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nagement of private property ? When a private estate is dilapidated 
—when land is let for an elusory rent — when the interests of the. re- 
mainder-man are in any way sacrificed by the tenant for life- — who 
ever dreamt of allowing any one not interested (except in the ca^e of * 
an infant) to apply, for a judicial investigation of the injury ? 'aTet, 
by the statute of Elizabeth, Commissioners maybe sent into anj| 
county with powers to impannel a jury, and proceed judicially agains*, 
all who mismanage or abuse funds destined to charitable uses, with- 
out any previous complaint at the instance of any party interested in 
the property. In like manner, Mr Gilbert’s Act requires ever} pen / 
son in whose hands any such funds are, whether arising front land or/ 
other sources, to return the nature and amount of the elates within 
three months, on pain of forfeiting one half of the property at the 
suit of a common informer. The two statutes passed in 1812, proceed 
upon the same view of the question. By one of them (62 Geo. III. 
c. 101) a registry of charitable donations is prescribed ; and the other 
(52 Geo. III. c. 102) gives a remedy for any abuse of them, by peti- 
tion to a court of equity, which any two persons may present ; a pro- 
ceeding which has, however, proved most inadequate to the correction 
of the mischief. Such is the light in which charitable funds have al- 
ways been regarded by the Legislature, and so little have they evey 
considered as private property ! But I might appeal to the whiclr 3 ^ 
the Common Law takes of them, when it places then/Tas it were^. 
under the joint protection of the Crown and the community, authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to file an information on the relation of 
any individual, who may state that a charity has been abu«;a. ’ p. 
33-— 33. \ 

Another objection is, that a remedy for the abuse of 1 , charities 
already exists, namely, in the access which is afforded to the 
Court of Chancery, by the statute of charitable uses. To this 
objection, Mr Brougham makes a memorable reply ; and draws 
a picture of this Court of Chancery, which though probably ; a 
little highly coloured is still not a little appalling. This picture^ 
coming from so high an authority, both as a lawyer and a states#* 
man, we hope, will make an impression ; and lead to those ideas 
of reform which, in some bosoms, no accumulation of evil seems 
onpable of exciting. 

f It lias been said, that the statute, of which I have just mention- 
ed the notable origin, affords a sufficient remedy for the evil. The 
history of the proceedings under it, affords the best answer to this ob- 
During the first year after it passed, forty-five Commissions 
of Charitable Uses were issued. From that time to the year 1643, 
the returns are defective, the Docket Books in the Crown Office 
havmgbeen destroyed. From 1643 to the Restoration, there were 
two hundred and ninety^five Commissions. The troubled state of the 
the cifil wars having .probably . occasioned greet 'he- 
;|apl;:abuses of cfearities, a considerable increase took place in 

3 
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tlieViumbcr of Commissions, and no less than three hundred and 
fort^yfour were issued, between 1660 and 1678. From that time to 
t J.YCKj^there were one hundred and ninety -seven : from 1700 to 1746, 
one hundred and twenty-five: and i v or.i i hence to the beginning 
ic present reign no more than So that the whole number 

•orti 1043 ty 1760 was nine hundred and si \iy four. Sine'. 1 the lat- 
t period, and indeed fur twenty \ears before. i his remedy may be 
to have fallen into disuse. There have b en oni\ three conunis- 
sionl^this reign, and only six in the last 7." years, of which number 
ota^uis issued sinee .1*787, wu m the Committee st .ited the ur- 
V;ent necesSity of .investigating charitable abuses, it is hardly need- 
ful to show 1 be reasons, wny the statutory remedy is inapplicable to 
the present times, and in itself cumbrous and inefficacious. Suffice 
it to observe, that it leads him who pursues it, sooner or later into the 
Court of Chancery; and in truth, as the law now stands, that well 
known Court is the only refuge of those who complain. See then the 
relief held out to us by those who oppose, or threaten to oppose this 
measure, and who bid us resort to the ancient laws of the land ! It 
is admitted to be true, that glaring abuses everywhere prevail — true, 
that ha rdly a parish or a hamlet can he named where complaints are 
J^WN^d — true, that the highest judicial authority proclaimed the 
extent grievance — true, that a Committee of the House of 

Commons,* tluriy years ago, vehemently urged you to afford redress. 
But your remedy is at hand, say the objectors — what reason have you 
^*pi>in(|dai:i ? Is not the Court of Chancery open? Come, all ye 
who labcylfc under the burthen of fraud or oppression — enter the eter- 
nal gates « the Court of Chancery ! True you are the poor of the 
land — the grievance you complain of has robbed you of every thing: 
but, penny less though you are, you are not remediless — you have 
only to file a bill in equity, and the matter will take its course! Why, 
if there were nothing in the reality, there is something in the name of 
the Court of Chancery that appals the imagination, and strikes terror 
into the unlearned mind. I recollect a saying of a very great man in 
the Court of King’s Bench. The Judge having said of his client, 
u Let him go into a Court of Equity, ” Mr Erskine answered, in an 
artless tone of voice, which made Westminster Hall ring with laugh- 
ter, “ Would your Ilbrdship send a fellow-creature there? ” There 
may be some exaggeration in the alarms created by the bare name of 
this Court ; but, as long as it exists, a barrier is raised against suitors 
who only seek redress for the poor, though no bars of oak or of iron 
may shut them out. Yet that the prevailing panic has some little 
foundation, I will show you by a fact. I have mentioned that only 
one Commission had issued since 1787, and I am now enabled to 
state the result of its execution. It was fully executed in 1803 ; and 
in 1804, a decree was made, and the Court w'£|s petitioned to confirm 
it. Exceptions were taken as usual. Much amKsolemn argument was 
held; and I will venture to say, from what I ki^w of that Court, the 
VOL. xxx, no. 60. K k 
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case was most learnedly and plentifully debated. In 1808 the nfat- 
ter was deemed ripe for a decision, and since that time it has, to use 
the technical, but significant expression, stood over for judgment . T For 
ten years it has awaited this final issue; and during the Iasi Vour 
years it has stood at the head of the Lord Chancellor's Paper, nesj|., 
among the causes waiting for judgment. Now, in the language o| 
the profession, “ this is my case . ” If any one tells me that the Stag, 
tutc of Charitable Uses affords a remedy, I answer, that the grosser 
abuses being everywhere notorious, the remedy has only thrice 
- resorted to for above half a century, and only once within /,>ie last 
thirty years ; and I bid him look at the fate of that one4iit tempt toy 
obtain justice. ' p. 39 — 43. / * 

There are some minor objections to which Mr Brougham 
deems it requisite to make an anwer, through which, however, 
we do not think it necessary to follow him. It satisfies us to 
have shown, as we think we have done, that Mr Brougham has 
most completely established his case; first, in proving that the 
greatest abuses exist; and secondly, in proving that there is no 
existing remedy for them. The inference, to the minds of alt 
those who have no wish that the abuses should remain, is jirrcr 
sistible, — that inquiry should take place, to lay a fo u mj^^onlo^ 
reform. 

It is not our intention to enter now into the provisibns of thb 
bill which was introduced by Mr Brougham for establishing n 
board of inquiry, nor into the history of the curtailment* wliictt 
the powers required in it underwent before it was paired into a 
law. It is necessary, however, to state, that the conniissioners 
who, it was originally proposed, should be chosen by Parliament, 
are now chosen by the Crown; and their powers of inquiry, in- 
stead of being extended to all charitable funds, arc confined to 
those which are destined to the purposes of education. Nor is this, 
limitation the whole ; for the Two Universities, London, West- 
minster, Eton, Winchester, Charterhouse, Harrow and ltug- 
by schools, and all charitable foundations •which have special 
ptsi/ors, are exempted from the inquiry. Finally, the commis- 
sioners, even in the narrow circle to which Iheir inquiry is con- 
fined, are furnished with no compulsory powers for the attain* 
incut of evidence. They are only to issue their precept to such* 
persons as they wish to examine, or from whom they desire to 
jro ifiirm^ with papers and records; but if any peVson chuses 
to disregard this precept, they have no means of enforcing obe- 
tliencp,-— tlie|r have no penalty to apply, — and the end or their 
appointment is in that instance defeated. To how great an ex- 
will meetifrith these refusals, it is impossible to fore- 
it is abiymantly plain, that they will be most likely to 
with them, in. those cases in which there is the greatest need 
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lisclosure, — those in which the abuses to be concealed are 
most enormous. It. is therefore plain, that this peculiar 
profusion of the act is calculated solely for the protection of the 
ft st delinquents. 

here is but one topic more on which vre are anxious at this 
i i ire to exuress our sentiments; but that is a point of cardinal 
importance, — we mean, the revival of the Committee by the 
■v Parliament. The reasons which prompt to this measure are 
jmnWous and powerful ; and such, we fervently hope, as even 
V the ^roHJxjdy of sinister interests arrayed against them, will 
Yiot be ablck to overcome. If sufficient reason existed for the 
first ibrma\>n of tlie Committee on Education, — and that it 
will not be very modest to deny, after all the compliments 
which have been paid to them by the leaders of all parties, on 
the importance of their labours, and after that importance has 
been so conspicuously manifested by their reports, and so fully 
recognised by the public — we may, without hesitation affirm, 
that still greater reason exists at present for the continuance of 
their labours. What they have already done, has chiefly serv- 
jflFtlhjhow the magnitude and importance of what yet remains 
for them^l^jo. As yet they have done nothing but inquire in- 
to the prdsent state ol education among the poor ; and even this 
preliminary operation is still but imperfectly performed. They 
discovered enough to make manifest to tlie world 
the depmiblc state of England in -that important respect ; but 
it is rallwr a gross and general conception, than a minute ac- 
quaintance-, that they have been able to acquire. For this degree 
of knowledge. — for that sort of knowledge which is required to 
form the basis of a practical superstructure — much more inquiry 
must be made. 

But even if this important portion of the business had been 
accomplished, and the labours of the Committee had lasted so 
long as to lay before us a complete delineation of our actual 
circumstances, this would have been but a part, and a small one, 
of the great biisiricft to be performed. The only rational end 
of ascertaining exactly the badness of any situation, is to ascer- 
tain the means of improvement. Assuredly, it is an important 
inquiry. After having proved, by examination, that there is a 
lamentable and disgraceful want of education in this country ; 
that in a country where science and refinement have made so 
great a progress among one part of the people, there is another, 
and that the largest part, immersed in the most deplorable igno- 
rance; it would be strange if we did novproceed to find oxxfir 
what are the best means of altering this deplorable state of cir- 
cumstances, and of introducing among th^ people that know* 

Kk 2 
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ledge, and that mental improvement, on which the hapjwfies* 
and progress of society so entirely depend. / 

Assuredly this inquiry cannot be too speedily entered^ 
and too earnestly pursued. And if this position is con^SlecJ, •• 
it will not, wc presume, be denied, that this important inqM^y 
cannot be entrusted to fitter hands than those ot v ^he Gommij- 
tce who have earned so much esteem by that which they havb 
already dune. ^ 

If the Legislature resolved to undertake in earnest tligrgreat / 
work of providing for the whole people the means of^uucationi 
the course wliieh, under the guidance of reason, f would bb 


sure to pursue, would be to appoint a ComiuittecAo deliberate, 
and to draw up, after full consideration, a plan, exhibiting the 
best possible combination of means for the attainment of the end. 
If this would be the course which it would pursue, even in a % 
case in which it had no previous committee whose fitness was 
tried, and which already had acquired experience, and a large 
stock of knowledge of that precise description which the occa- 
sion required, we need not say what is the course pointed out_ 
to it in the present instance, by every consideration 
licy and of reason. ******' 

But beside these great and commanding inducements, thene 
are reasons which, even for the sake of decency, the House of 
Commons, we hope, will not overlook. After the h. 

which the commission of inquiry has been formed, tfjid after it 
has been deprived of all the powers of efficient inquii/, nothing 
less than a Committee of the House of Commons, uhder which 


it may appear to act, with whose powers it will appear to be in- 
vested, and which will be able, on many occasions, to" supply 
its deficiencies, can either make the inquiry efficient, or give 
any kind of security to the public that it was intended that it 
should be so. Finally, the House of Commons will not act even 
with any appearance of consistency, unless the Committee of 
Education is revived. Who was ever so absurd as to call in a 


physician, merely to tell that he was labouring under a danger- 
ous, disease,. and then to dismiss him, before he has time to 
speak to you about the remedy ? Mere absurdity will not ac- 
count for such a proceeding ; — and, if the Committee is not reap- 
pointed, it will not be easy to persuade the public, that other 
motives have not operated than a care for the public good. 
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Documents connected with the Question of Reform in 
the Burghs of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1 8 i 7 - 


il 

lie question, respecting which some material documents have 
“\been collected in the publication before us, has lately excited, 
tod still continues to excite, a very lively interest in this part of 
Jdngdom. The Constitutions, or Sets, as they are termed, 
of o^rlioyal Burghs, which regulate the election of their Mu- 
i $istrac^have been long deemed disgraceful to the country, — 
Am exceptVn to its general advancement, — inconsistent with the 
ei i I igl i tcncc\pi' in cq > I es of its public la\y, — utterly indefensible 
upon any views of expediency, — and actually productive of the 
greatest abuses. About thirty years ago, in particular, the evil, 
which was almost everywhere acknowledged, having at last at- 
tracted the notice of Legislature, inquiries were set on foot, that 
seemed to promise a beneficial and satisfactory result. But the 
expectations then raised were soon disappointed by the occur- 
rence of other events, and other questions of infinitely greater 
which, during a long interval, left most men no 
^cisurerto^Jjpl, and rendered many indisposed to redress, such 
grievance^ as wc are now to consider. It was natural, however, 
when the agitation of Europe had subsided, to look homeward, 
'i^ntoiMhinlv of employing the season of tranquillity in forward-, 
ing thereat work of domestic improvement.' In this situation, 
several Area instances have recently combined to revive the 
Scheme Burgh Reform, towards which some progress had 
formerly been made. 

The constitution of Montrose, though not remarkably defec- 
tive, had given great dissatisfaction to its Burgesses; and a 
slight alteration it; fiat l received, was far from bringing it to 
correspond with their wishes: So that, when an application to 
the Privy Council became necessary, owing to the reduction of 
the election of its Magistrates for 181b, it was thought expe- 
dient by all parties fro petition, not merely for a Warrant of Elec- 
tion, but also .for a Reform of the Set. The petition was grant- 
ed,- — the constitution being on that occasion remodelled, and a 
poll appointed for the election of the new Council and officers. 
While this measure, which had been adopted by the advice of 
the Crown lawyers, seemed to indicate, on the -part of Govern-, 
ment, a very sincere desire to amend the constitution of the 
Burghs, the prevalence and magnitude of the abuses became 
every day more apparent. The affairs of Aberdeen, just about 
this time, fell into the utmost confusion Ynd embarrassment. 
That Burgh, which had embarked in speculations of great ex* 
tent, and contracted enormous debt, was declared insolvent; 
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and seventeen members of the Town- Council, who -retjfcd 
in September 1817, frankly ascribed all these misfortune^ to 
the faulty constitution of the Burgh, and the want of effi- 
cient and public control over the Magistrates. Many pHier^" 
towns of less note were undeniably in the same s$nte; anil' 
finances of this city even, notwithstanding its la top revenues^ 
were reported to be falling rapidly into a very .desperate coni^ 
ciition. /S 

It is not to be wondered at, that these, and similar effects 
of maladministration, on the one hand, joined toy'iTe suc^y 
cess of the citizens of Montrose, upon the otlyr, should/ 
have occasioned a very general sensation, *.ml renewed, with 
increasing strength, the demand for Burgh Jtofoiin, which 
there now seemed to be some prospect of attaining. But though 
the old system wsis in most burghs openly denounced by all the 
inhabitants and burgesses, with the exception of those who found 
a direct interest in maintaining it; and though, in many places, 
the Magistrates themselves, by seconding the Burgesses, de- 
clared, in the most disinterested and unequivocal manner, the 
necessity of remedy, an important change appears to liavg 
<lenly taken place in the opinions of Governments**!^ its ad-"* 
visers. A poll election, which had been granted in tV« case o£ 
Montrose, 1ms been since refused to Aberdeen ; where the ma- 
gistracy was lately renewed, by a warrant of very ques^f&d^.. 
legality, addressed to the former Magistrates. Thitfftvarrant 
cannot but be regarded ns an intimation, that the cai Ac is now 
less favourably considered ; especially since some p&paratory 
*?teps for a general discussion of the subject met with strong op- 
position in the House of Commons, even from those who were 
constrained so far to acknowledge the misgovermnent of the 
Burghs, as to introduce a bill lor the purpose of increasing, in 
come respects, the responsibility of the Magistrates, and for 
bringing them more easily to account. So feeble an expedient, 
however, proposed in such circumstances, has not stopt com- 
plaints, of which it would be altogether inadequate to remove 
the grounds; and the denial so strangely hazarded, that any 
discontent existed here respecting the Burghs, only showed to * 
the people the necessity of demonstrating their sentiments by 
public resolutions. From all these causes, there has been call- 
ed forth an expression of opinion very unusual for Scotland, 
and not less decided than general; and we think it our duty 
to avail ourselves of some of the materials furnished in the 
j^nipblet before us, for the purpose of stating the nature of the 
grievances against winch remonstrances have been made from so 
many quarters. $ 

Here it will be proper to guard against any misapprehensions 
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that may arise from the jealousy with which recent events have 
mode the very word ‘ Reform ’ to be viewed, by stating, that 
the measure to which we would now direct attention, is not lm- 
IneJmtely or necessarily connected with the great and formid- 
ubjcct of general Parliamentary Reform. It is no doubt 
Jnfoftunatebrtruc, that, in this part of the island, the represen- 
atXcs ot yfie burghs are not chosen by the inhabitants, or even 

g sses ; and that the Magistrates and Town Council 
; whole body of electors. But it is no part of the 
urgli Reform to make any alteration in this re- 
ar desirable. It is only proposed to amend the con- 
he Town Council and Magistrates, by placing the 
hesc officers on a more liberal basis, and read- 
mitting the burgesses to the natural enjoyment of their rights, 
as members of the body corporate. Such a change would, 
no doubt, ultimately aftect the parliamentary representation of 
the burgh ; but the most scrupulous and indiscriminating 
stickler for establishments cannot, we imagine, pretend that 
the experiment is accompanied with any hazard, or that the 
test danger could possibly arise to the constitution of the 
comiaa^XVe ere certainly inclined to think, that the exten- 
sion of tn!^ elective franchise, and the introduction of a much 
more popular representation than vve at present directly or 
«« j recti y enjoy, would be of infinite advantage to the peo- 

ple oP^cotlancl : and to this topic we may afterwards recur. 
But wc*iotice it now, merely for the sake of keeping the two 
questions distinct, and preventing the consideration of one 
from being affected by those prejudices that are unhappily pe- 
culiar to the other. We have nothing to do here witli the 
constitution of the House of Commons — with the measure of 
representation — the qualification of electors— or the mode of 
election. The internal government of the Royal Burghs is the 
only subject of the following remarks; and, in our opinion, it 
is impossible to consider their history, and their present situa - 
tion, without acknowledging that there are many reasonable 
causes of discontent, winch ought to be removed by a general 
and adequate reform. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to engage in any 
antiquarian research respecting the origin of the Royal Burghs, 
or to trace their progress with minuteness. It is well known that 
they are corporate bodies, erected by Royal Charter, or ultimate- 
ly depending on possession, which is by law referred to Charter; 
endowed with common property, sometimes to a very large : a* 
mount; gifted with ample privileges in tfcdc and manufactures ; 
and invested with important jurisdiction. \A burgh, with us, is 
generally an aggregate Corporation, comprehending within it 
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several subordinate corporations, — such as the Guiidry, or Cop- 
pany of Merchants, and various Crafts or Trades. In on e/or 
two instances, however, the Burgesses are not subdivided uito 
distinct corporations. In all cases, the Burgh is governed dV at 
Provost, Magistrates and Council, va lying in number accibxd-' 
ing to the terms of their Charter, or the local usa^?s by whiclff 
these may haw been subsequently modified. So fur fyere se'Tns^ 
to be nothing peculiar in the constitution of the Scotcli'Bnrgiisj 
they arc precisely similar to those of England. But, in /!c 
circumstance now to Lie observed, there is an esseiitiiiL^/jier- 
ence. On ilao south of the Tweed, the law seems to/consider 
the Magistracy of the Burgh, — the Mayor viz. tmd /ildcrrnen, 
&c. as forniuig, along with the Burgesses, in tegrar component 
parts of the general corporation ; without which, of course, it can- 
not subsist: And it stems to have been lately recognised there, * 
that upon the failure of any ot those parts, the Corporation it- 
self is lost and dissolved, and can only be called into existence 
bv a new Charter. In the case alluded to, the dissolution was ac- 
counted so complete, that the Courts sustained the validity of a 
Charter which was granted, not to the old body, but to a 
men whom it did not even include. In this country, howga^Tho 
law has followed quite another course, though it is Hv!t jicrhaps 
very easy to account satisfactorily for the difference, nor worth * 
while to attempt the task here. The Magistrates, with us^pUe 
Provost namely, and Bailies, as well as the Council, not 
considered as integral pa its of the genera l corporation^ They 
are viewed merely as its office-bearers and organs, emp</ercd to 
exercise the jurisdiction conferred upon it, to protect its privi- 
leges, administer its common funds, and generally to possess 
and exert all those rights which belong to the body corporate as 
such, and cannot be enjoyed by its members as individuals. 
The old Charters, where they have been preserved, seem to have 
been usually granted in favour, not of the Magistrates, but of 
the Burgesses generally ; and though, in late renewals of these 
Charters, it seems to have been not uncommon to make the for- 
mer, as well as the latter, grantees, the law has always consider- 
ed the Magistrates to be merely the servants mid’ functionaries of 
the Corporation, of which the Burgesses are the proper consti- 
tuent members. 

last view seems to be the more true and natural, of the 
two. But, at all events, whatever may have been the princi- 
ples pon which it has been adopted, we apprehend it has been 
State^ coiTeetly ; as is evident indeed from two circumstances, 
be simply referred to, among many others. When 

i f Ee^ v. Passmore, Termly Reports, yol. III. p. 139. 
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agistracy and Council of a Burgli fail, from an omission 
From an illegal election, the Court of Session is in the 
appointing interim managers or factors to superin- 
irs of the Burgh, till its office-bearers are renewed — 
jointmen^ which plainly implies that tiie Burgh continues 
retain possession of all its privileges. But what 
ctly sanctions the same conclusion is, that, after such 
we have hero supposed, a new charter is neither re- 
* in u:*o !r> be g; anted. The remedy is not, as in Eng- 
rtcr of restoration, but a warrant of election from the 
inmcil, which, instead of reviving the Burgh, obvi- 
ously presumes its existence, raid merely enables it, by a new 
election, to recover its nn.tgistr.i-: y, or supply its deficient officers. 
We shall afterwards find reason to conclude, that the Burgh lias 
a right in law to obtain st di a warrant, and that the remedy in 
‘ this respect differs op?eiit:«iiy man a new charter, since it caiir 
not be legally or constitutionally withheld. But without going 
further at present, we think ourselves entitled to assume, that 
the Burgesses alone are the proper members of the Burgh, and 
•rtpArlhe Magistrates are none of its component parts, but mere- 
my neceSl^v ibr the maintenance and exercise of those rights, 
^whether ofjhrsdicliori, trade or property, of which, as indivi- 
"tfunls, the Burgesses can have no possession. 

, ^^jjiight have been expected, from the account which we 
have noxjv given, it appears certain, that the Magistrates and 
Council iX'ing merely the office-bearers and organs of the com- 
munity, lyre originally elected by the Burgesses themselves. 
The qualifications of the electors and elected, may possibly 
have been different in different places; the Magistrates may 
have varied in number : but there can be no doubt that they 
derived their authority immediately from the citizens, and by 
virtue of a popular election. This is a fact, which we are not 
. left to infer from the charters of the Burghs, the nature of their 
constitutions, or from obscure and imperfect notices of history. 
The Burgh laws, and other ancient evidences, leave no room 
to doubt that the Magistrates were appointed by the free suf- 
frages of the Burgesses, who are sometimes termed ‘ the com- 
munity, 9 and sometimes 6 the good men of the town. ’ With- 
out stopping, however, to examine these sources of informa- 
tion, it seems better at once to refer to the statute, 5. James III. 
cap. 80, which sufficiently establishes the ancient practice, by 
the very alterations it introduces, and the reasons it assigns for 
them. In its preamble, it narrates the pernicious consequences, 
whether real or imaginary, of u popular election; and goes oh, 
among other things, to enact, that the old council should in fu- 
ture chuse the new, and both together the Magistrates and offi- 
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cere of the Burgli. There are some other provisions in the sta- 
tute; but it is immaterial to attend to them, as they are nov no 
longer in observance, being either abrogated by subsequeii tracts, 
controlled by an inconsistent practice, or gone into uesu£tudiy 
This statute, passed in 1469, thus radically subverted thcJii(')d|i 
of election in all the Burghs, stripped the Burges, ps cvoryVhcT • 
of a franchise they had till then exercised, and ibr^is thecas' 
of tlie present practice, by which the Town- Councuu) » ul 
gistracy cliuse their own successors. 

What may have been the original policy of the stgfe.nc, or 
the purposes it was intended to effect, we are harcUy,ihi a situa- 
tion to decide. It was passed in the minority of! James III, 
—a period during which the materials of Scottish history are ex- 
tremely scanty. The circumstance best ascertained is, that his 
government was at once weak and arbitrary; and there seems 
little reason to doubt, considering the general course of his 
administration, that the rights ot the Burghs were sacrificed 
to advance either the pow er of the Crown, or that of the great 
Lords. It may have been, that the ministers of James dis- 
covered the advantage of concentrating, in a few' hamlj fr, *! >c 
rights which had been exercised by the Burgesses ntj h'ge — ad- 
measure which vastly increased the power of the Clown over its 
Burghs, by lessening the number of those who were to be gain-"* 
cd or intimidated, and by ensuring the continuance of an^ ^n fi ii- 
ence that was once established. Or, perhaps, it is a b Tterex- 
planation to say, that the nobles, profiting by the character and 
situation of the government, took that method of extending and 
securing their own authority over the Royal Burghs, which was 
an object of the greater importance, that the Burgesses had 
been, long before this date, summoned to Parliament. The 
latter view may be thought, perhaps, to derive sonic plausi- 
bility from the frequent complaints that occur in the statute-book 
against the influence of strangers, and the various enactments 
made for the purpose of forcing such men only to be elected 
into the magistracy as were resident in the burgh, and substan- 
tially interested in its good management and welfare. But, 
however we may be disposed to account for the statute, it is 
evident enough that the good of the communities was not im- 
mediately consulted. The evils of a poll election might have 
hoeti obviated in a much less exceptionable manner than by the 
introduction of a change, which, in truth, destroyed the free- 
dom of the burgh, and placed its interests, almost irrecover- 
ably, at die disposal of any faction that; could once succeed in 
obtainiiig possession^!’ the government. 

like most other picienf Scots acts, the statute of James laid 
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general principle, leaving the mode, and, in 
egree, the measure of its application, to be regulated 
>y the agreement of the parties themselves, or by the 
courts. Hence it has happened, that the manner in 
n-Councils elect their successors in office varies 
the different Burghs; the Burgesses or minor 
some having apparently more power and influ- 
others. In ail of them, however, the existing 
has a complete control , more or less direct, in the 
their successors ; and in this way, under the authority 
te of 1469, there has grown up, in all the Burghs of 
stem by which the Burgesses are effectually exclud- 


ed from any share in the choice of their magistracy, and by which 
one little junto, though miserable in point of talents, and displeas- 
ing to a great majority of their fellow-citizens, is enabled to com- 
mand the government of the town, to perpetuate their friends in 
office, and to set in a great measure at defiance, the opinions and 
sentiments of the other members of the Incorporation. Did our li- 
mits permit us, or were it proper, in this place, to enter into such 
* it might be curious to examine the various 6 sets * and 

^ consfiStf^ms 5 that have thus arisen ; which terms, it will be 
^emembe/od, signify the forms and details of the elections, or 
the deeds in which these have been fixed or recorded. All 


m present a very complicated machinery, of no con- 
ceivabietutility, and absurdly intricate and puzzling in its o- 
perationl The election generally lasts for several days; and 
the choijb of the council and magistrates is made after a se- 
ries of checks and counter checks, — several nominees being 
usually made for each office, and a sort of negative exerted 
on this nomination, previous to the ultimate election. It were 
of very little consequence to inquire, whether such a system 
came to be adopted from the idea that the exercise of a power 
of veto and selection insured the choice of the persons best 
qualified, or from a desire to conciliate the burgesses and sub- 
ordinate corporations* by indulging them with some apparent 
share in the election of their own magistrates. Whichever of 
» these theories be received, it is a certain fact, that the burgesses 
in general have no efficient control over the election, and that 
a party or interest being once established in the burgh, can 
scarcely be removed from its administration, however disagree- 
able to the citizens at large, and however unsatisfactory their 
conduct. 

Such appears to be the history of the Scottish Burghs. The 
Burgesses were originally the electors o\ their own magistra- 
cy. They were deprived pf that right |y an act of rarlb- 
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ment in 14*69 ; and, since that period, they have never /Re- 
covered their franchise, but continue to this hour to be gov/eii- 
ed by Magistrates and a Council, in the choice of whoi^rhev 
are without a voice. Nay, to such an extent has the ' 
tem of exclusion proceeded, that the subordinate corpta^tufe^ 
are not even entitled to elect their own heads. In'* hose bil'v^hs 
that include a guiidry and various trades, which is thV, cnscjAvith ; 
the most considerable burghs, the h cads of these societies*! lam**' 1 
ly, the Dean of Guild, and the Deacons of the Trades "arc 
generally constituent members, in whole or in part, of th :‘ 'Coun- 
cil. For this reason, these office-bearers are not ejected by 
their respective companies, but are chosen, indirectly indeed, 
yet ultimately by the Town- Council, in order to preserve in- 
violate the rule, that the old Council should chuse the new. 
We have mentioned this instance, which is a very general one, 
in order to show the internal government of the Burghs, as 
they now exist, and the degree to which the power of election 
has been narrowed and restricted in favour of a few individuals, 
though to the evident infringement of the rights vested riot only 
in the Burgesses in general, but in the various Corporatioiy^flto/ 
which they are distributed. ** 

The disadvantages resulting from such a system, , and thc 0 
expediency of restoring to the Burgesses the right of election, 
seem to be in themselves so obvious, that they can o: \ 
denied by the persons, of whom there must always H ‘many, 
who find their own interest in defending an order rf things 
that may be hurtful to the community. It scorns le ally al- 
most impossible to consider the subject in any light, that does 
not show the mischiefs which must be occasioned by such a 
monopoly of power. One of the views that most readily sug- 
gests itself, is the importance of the Council and Office-bearers 
of a Burgh, considered as a part of the general police of the 
country. Perhaps there is no better way of managing the af- 
fairs of a town,— of providing for the accommodation, com- 
fort and safety of its inhabitants, and genemlly of regulating 
its whole internal government, — than by an active and intel- 
ligent Magistracy chosen from among the inhabitants. Such 
men must be best acquainted with the necessities of the place, 
and be able most correctly to judge how they can be effec- 
tually relieved ; while their own immediate interest, and an ho- 
nest desire of meriting the approbation of their follow-citizens, 
cannot fail to stimulate their exertions. Such a magistracy, 
hpweyer, can only be obtained, by suffering the voice of the 
cotninunity to be neap freely in their election ; and no scheme 
;.;i^vl^^gured more £&expedient tlian to render them indepen? 
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debt J&f the persons among whom they live, and erect them 
intAflsort of junto, entitled to appoint their own successors. 
MhJ [ministration so composed must be actuated by the spirit, 
i as $iey possess the opportunity, of constant jobbing. They 
sryfll jMate ardl retain, by means of an exclusive system, the few 
ftadmrents jtfccessary for their existence and continuance ; and 
/it isrolaimhat the most efficacious method of prolonging their 
^ten aWnority must be, to sacrifice, on many occasions, the 
int^ests of the inhabitants to those of their own partisans. 
The rte^essity of living in the community- over which they pre- 
side, though it may subject them to some indirect restraint, 
from the deration of public opinion, will be too feeble to 
prevent any but the grosser abuses, and must always be in- 
adequate to secure a faithful and disinterested discharge of 
duty. In short, the management which now exists in every 
Burgh in Scotland, is of all others, perhaps, the least cal- 
culated to secure good magistracy, and is the more hurt- 
,fii], that the authority must be generally vested in persons li- 
able to many prejudices and contracted notions. 

The result, accordingly, has just corresponded to what might 
have expected . With the exception of some few places, 

^•and, we* dare say, many individuals, the council of a Scottish 
burgh has almost become a by-word for a mean, corrupt, and 
iw^tfcyted government. It is quite plain, that for all this there 
is only ^ne remedy. Besides the impossibility of making ma- 
gistrate! answer before a Court for all die details of their ad- 
ministration, it would not require great dexterity to avoid those 
more glaring breaches of duty, which would render them amen- 
able to the laws. It is vain, in short, to look for any security 
for the good behaviour of Magistrates, except in the necessity 
of acquiring the esteem of their townsmen, in order to avoid 
their own expulsion from office, or to secure their advance- 
ment. Their fellow-citizens cannot be long imposed bn. They 
will soon discover whether their welfare be truly and faithfully 
consulted ; and, if they have the power, as they will certainly 
have the inclination, of investing those only with the civic ho- 
nours who have the real interests of the town at heart, every 
chance will be afforded of obtaining an unexceptionable admi- 
nistration, while a \fry bad one cannot long continue in place* 

To some, we may appear to* have dwelt too long upon this 
subject; but it should be recollected, that most of the large 
towns in this country have been incorporated and chartered as 
Burghs ; so that the formation of their jnagistracy becomes a 
matter worthy of general consideration. TEven at the danger <*f 
being thought to refine too much, we wfuld add, that many 
2 
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other advantages, besides those now adverted to, visibly sfise 
from election by the free suffrage of the citizens. It) Would 
place, in safe ana in good hands, a great deal of patrona|&£thqt 
is now. very unconscientiously exerted; it would certainM nav!§j 
no bad effect upon the character of any candidate ffeirschsh 
situations, that they were bestowed by a gratefM coim£uni| 
ty, in return for meritorious and distinguished sd^dee^andy^ 
above all, it would tend to create a character of lff^epep#- 
ence and manliness in the people, by enabling them to exorcise 
the power of judging and rewarding their own servant^ "^These 
are benefits, perhaps, which might be easily overrated; but 
there is some danger also that they may be too mu&4i despised. 

In addition to what has now been said, it ought to be consi- 
dered, that the Magistrates of a burgh are not merely charged 
with the general police of the place, but are likewise the admi- 
nistrators of the common property, and entrusted with the dis- 


posal, in some instances, of very ample revenues. Nor is this 
all : For they are entitled, in that character, to contract debts,, 
for which legal opinions of great authority have declared the 
property of the Burgesses to be liable ; and they further ndSsess^ 
the power of imposing taxes upon the Burgesses jutd* Inhabi- 
tants, to a very considerable amount. It would have (been bufc^ 
reasonable to have afforded the greatest facility for legal redress 
against the abuse of powers so extraordinary and impo pNitfrwu 
these; and we believe it will surprise most readers to l^frn, that 
there does not appear to be, at this instant, any means *f calling 
the Magistrates of a burgh to account for their administration 
of its property and income. Their power indeed of taxation is 
very usefully checked, by the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of all the subordinate corporations to the assessment proposed : 


But, in all other respects, their own authority is sufficient; and 
there appears to be no jurisdiction to which they are amenable,— 
the Court* of Session having refused to interfere, at least where 


the action was at the instance of individual Burgesses, — and the 
Court of Exchequer, on whom some statutes s seined to confer the 
requisite authority, having declared themselves incompetent, ex- 
e^)t where the Grown was interested. As for the Convention 
Burghs,— a equrt composed of delegates from the various 
burgh^ wbicli succeeded to some part of the Lord Chamber* 
meets' annually for one or two days,~~they are 
^ incapable to try such questions as the misapplication 
of revenue ; and- their claim, accordingly, to 
!^«jls^iet20R, dmugh'soitietimcs brought forward, has w* 

Here, therefore, is an evil of great 
g^giiitude, that requpresinstant correction. The Magistrates of 
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allVhe Jloyal Burghs in Scotland are empowcral to dispose of 
fundi jiid revenues to a great extent, — have authority to contract 
d^btl, Jmd in all probability* to render the Burgesses* property 
■ 5i»ble(to the creditors, — and enjoy, besides, a qualified power of 
^ ja^mLlne inlulbitants and Burgesses. Yet it docs not appear 
thatjJpiey caryhe made accountable for their management, at the 
Ji nsta^ce nd i v i d 1 ml s ; and, considering that they themselves 

tBSfr successors in office, there seems to be no chance that 
si 'suWquent magistracy, created by them, and standing in need 
of sinmfe* indulgence, will be strict in calling them to account. 

To deny the Burgesses u remedy against this abuse, and leave 
the common property and their own possessions in such a state 
of insecurity, would be too palpable injustice to be at all defen- 
sible. Accordingly, whenever the question 'of Burgh Reform 
has been stirred, the necessity of subjecting the Magistrates to 
a more effectual responsibility, has been uniformly acknowledg- 
ed. When the subject was formerly before Parliament, a bill 
was brought forward (and a similar measure was lately propos- 
ed), professedly for the purpose of enabling individual Bur- 
ire ss£* to demand from the Magistrates a statement of the 
Town’s ftimls, and an account of their management. The dis- 
\touragciTwnts, however, attached to any proceeding against 
the Magistrates are so great and alarming, that no pro- 
fitable result could have been looked for, had the measure 
been actually adopted. No control of this kind would be 
at all efficient, unless some means were fallen upon to lay the 
town’s expenditure regularly before the citizens, with a detail 
and precision similar to those observable in the national ac- 
counts. But, even were this point accomplished, the remedy 
would still be inadequate. Private persons would generally be 
deterred from having recourse to legal procedure ; and, if some 
were found so public-spirited as to hazard the expense and an- 
noyance, it cannot be denied, that of a great deal of misma- 
nagement no court of law could take cognizance. A magistra- 
cy might be utterly unfit for their situation, who had not com- 
mitted themselves so far as to justify the interference of the 
* courts against them. Here, as before, the only redress that 
promises to be efficacious, is that of giving effect to public opi-< 
nion, by vesting in the Burgesses the choice of the Magistral 
and consetjjuently forcing the latter to approve themselves, hi 
tlie eyes of the former, worthy of their honourable trust. Thi$ 
remetly is, in every way, preamble. It is the most effiea* 
cious— the most easily, and probably, too, the most correct^ 
administered — reaching the; greatest " and :<*$#■■■ . 

rating often in prevention as well as cure. 
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These are not abuses merely fanciful, or plausibly supposed 
solely because they are likely to exist. They have been^idfuol- 
ly experienced to a very great degree, and have furnished* !ro»i 
a remote period, a subject df complaint. They early drew pe at* 
tention of the Legislature; and statutes of a very kncicntVtoe 
scribe, while they attempt to remedy, the internahjnismai;«ge- 
ment of the Burghs. In the act 1535, cap. 26, for im^anp, it is^ 
narrated, that tlie 6 Burghs are put to poverty, wastedf/an(Ld&- 
stroyed in their goods and "" and almost ruinoll.s ^r / fhro , 

4 fault of using of merchandize, and thro* being of /rf&tlands- 
4 men, Provost, Baillies, and Aldermen within Efurgh, for 
4 their own particular weil, in consuming of the oommon good 
4 of Burghs, granted to them by our Sovereign Lord and his 
4 predecessors, Kings of Scotland, for the uphold of honesty 
4 and policy within Burgh. * Subsequent statutes recount the 
4 dissipation of the common good, and perversion of privi- 
leges;’ and in 1684«, King Charles II. granted a commission, 
which proceeds on the narrative that the common property 
and revenues have been dilapidated, wasted, misapplied or 
peculated, and debts contracted without any necessity, — that* 
factions procured themselves to be elected to the magistra- 
cy, and squandered the funds of the burgh, in rewarding/ 
their adherents and supporting their own interest, — and that 
numberless murmurs and complaints proceeded from this Cor- 
rupt administration, &c. Many other documents might be 

E roduced, exactly to the same purport; for it unfortunately 
appened, that the Parliament mistook the true remedy, and 
that its measures were neither effectual nor complete. The 
object it was chiefly attempted to accomplish, was to make 
the Magistrates responsible for their management, and compel 
them to account for their* application of the Burghs’ revenues. 
This corrective^ probably, would have done little good ; but, im- 
perfect as it Was, it does not appear to have been used; the sta- 
tutes being so framed as to protect the Magistrates against their 
implication, by rendering it difficult or incompetent for the 
(Jourts to interpose. It will be seen, however, from these docu- 
ments, bow long and how often themisgoverninent of the Burghs ' 

E been the subject of popular remonstrance ; and it is only pro- 
to add, that as no remedy has ever been applied, the abuse 
s prevalentnow as in the time of Charies II. ; though* it is to 
fffii profit by our experience, and dejtpcy 
vitiated the system,^ 

ses to their rights^ and 1 0 the election of their pwti magm~ 
That iiprnal government of the RoyalB^ 
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afc this moment the cause of great discontent, is sufficiently no- 
t«bus^ from the innumerable resolutions that have been every-# 
1)y the public bodies of which they consist; and, , 
what *puts the fact beyond all question, in it large propor- 
Jbfvthe Burghs, the Magistrates and Town- Council them- 
§clV^|pThe vi>/v parties to whose power and authority reform 
wbfflB be ui^st fatal, have been constrained to concur with the 
Kd-wNjjfcSr and to express the necessity of some great and r’a- 
dfe*! cnaage. In Aberdeen, the members who retired from 
tW^h^vu-Council in 1817, alter declaring tlie sincerity of’their 
i ti ten tioi vs, aiul the misconstruction of their motives in what they 
had- formerly done, c reiterate their decided opinion, that the 
6 present -uiorie of election of' the Town- Council, and manage- 
4 moot of the Town’s affairs, arc radically defective and improvi- 
4 dent, tending to give to any individual or party who may be 
“ so inclined, an excessive and unnatural preponderance ; and 

* to foster and encourage a system of secrecy and concealment, 

4 under which the most upright and best intentioned Magia- 

* trates may not be able to acquire that thorough knowledge of 
c the situation of the Burgh which is requisite for the due 
*■ administration of its affairs. The subscribers are therefore 
6 of opiniofij that some change ought to be effected in tlie 
1,1 manned of electing the Council, and an effectual control given 
tf to t!ie citizens over the expenditure of the Town’s office-bear^ 

4 era. ’ The government of Aberdeen, however, is not morO 
defective than that of almost every other Burgh in Scotland* 
Ths?y archill liable to the same objection ; and, inmanv of them, 
Llie'"'Kl;ig ? st rates have been equally forward to proclaim the ne- 
cessity or some radical change ill the system. 

: ;;^With such proofs as these before us, it would be unnecessary, 
$eire we even furnished with the materials, to give any particu- 
lar instances of maladministration. A number of these will be 
Sound recorded in the Resolutions of the Lohdblj; Committee* 
contained in the present publication ; though it is believed they 
ire insignificant both in number and extent, to what would car- 
:ainly appear if any inquiry were made by adequateauthorityu 
The affairs of most Burghs are studiously concealed : For while 
it is affected to open the books for the inspection- of the public^ 
yet the accounts are so made up, that the opportunity is almost 
jselesfc j sand the management of the Burgh 
wily without effectual respqhsibaily> . 

dom* This is, however, only another striking abuse, so 
he;gre^6r' ; aM ihoite 

is notorious; 

X%x, xo. 60. I*! . 
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are smaller Burghs where the whole revenue is consumed by 
the Magistrates and Council,— and a debt, very large in lire- 
, portion to the income, actually contracted For payment of ta- 
vern bills. Many of the more considerable ore said ter be 
great embarrassment; and the insolvency of Aberdeeri,;for 
a debt which has been reported as high as 300l}000/., w4ile it i J 
shows the importance of the subject, iust exhibits wlmtmw.be 
the result in all the other Burghs, if things remain _ 

sent footing- But it is unnecessary to dwell upon thcsS® poitffs. 

If farther investigation be thought requisite, we trust itirfll be 
undertaken in a quarter that will ensure complete disclosure; 
and in the meanwhile, we do not think it Cun be reasonably ob- 
jected, that the complaints are vague and unsatisfactory. It 
would be nearer the truth,- we are afraid, to describe all cure at* 
impossible, — and to illustrate the present anxiety for reform, by 
comparing it to the case of the person in the proverb who locks • 
his stable aftor the steed is stolen. Neither do we imagine that 
the present system will be mentioned as the cause of the pros- 
perity of such of the Burghs as have partaken in the national 
advancement. The case is too plain to admit that common * 
sophism in political discussion which we so often find urged in « 
favour of existing institutions, by referring the welfare of the 
community to causes which were only not strong enoftgh to dd* 

.■ it; -f : : ' 

Blit there are other views of this subject* and these by no 
means the least material- Though we before observed, that it 
was not necessarily connected with Parliamentary Reform, in 
the proper sense of that term, yet we have no doubt that a 
popular election of Burgh Magistrates would be attended with 
the most beneficial consequences* both* to the representation 
*jf the country,; flfld to the political character of the pt^hiv 
It is well known* that there js nothing in Scotland approacn>v 
to. -.an ^i^ti^lection. The members of Parliament for tli,e 
Burghs are eketed bv the Town-couucils and Ma^istnitcs on- 
immccliatcly in fedinburgh, and by means of - delegates, 
Burghs, which are formed into classes! each class 
iber. If the citizens, then, have fittie io saj 
f tbeir Magistrates, they are absokitely tfitli- 
^ hifiuence m th^ choice of tHe membeti by 
d to be represented- An election, ac- 
y any senaatiem 5 and if one be no 
to digcova^ evei 


cither 
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^niduct. He has only to make his court to the Town- council i 
4inV,e, if he establishes an interest there, his seat is perfectly sc* 
tkijpfe, jhottgh he might not be able to command another suf- 
In the place* In thi* respect, unquestionably, the situation 
dltifgtjs would be very much bettered by a freer election 
Msigi^rates ; for, though this were but a small step to- 
tondb that more general reform winch would be in every wav 
to this country, it would nevertheless establish 
. JM^x^fmcxion between the people ami their representative, — 
be^t.,some sjunpathy in their sentiments, and some communion 
t>f interests, — and make their voice be in some measure heard in 
I*arliument, by means of one who entertained kindred views, 
and who was not indifferent to their welfare, or careless of 
their opinions* Among the Burgesses, oil the other hand, n 
popular election, even of their Magistrates, would cultivate the 
virtues of citizens, as it afforded them some opportunity of ex- 
erting clteir rights. It would enable them constitutionally to as- 
scHnble for the exercise of a political franchise ; it wOukf be a legal 
•Occasion tor the open declaration of their wishes; and would 
contribute,, in the end, to create in them a livelier interest in 
tlffe government of the country, and to give greater weight and 
efficacy to the public feeling* 

• I n terminating what we have ’to say respecting the reasonable- 
ness of Burgh reform, it is proper to cecal ouc circumstance^ 
namely, that the Burgesses, in- requiring to elect their own Ma- 
gistrates, not merely demand what is quite consistent with the 
nature of their original constitution, but in truth seek only to 
shake off* a Very visible infringement of their privileges. It is 
0dt easy to conceive that the statute of James, which abridged 
«teir liberties, whs justified by the Causes assigned in its pre- 
|™ble, or recommeiukHl by any true considerations of -expg* 
But whatever may be thought u)wn this hchdv it i® 
indisputable, that the ostensible reason and colpur of the enact- 
ment have long since passed away* Is there a»y. body who now- 
thinks it necessary that a Town-Council ahpuldpet^ 
itself by the choice of its ^uc^essoi^ in order to preserve 
peace aml tranquillity of the Burgh* or that clamour ond: se^ 
dil^ivwnijid b| the reinstadu^ 

tb$tr^ 

ought 
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One difficulty however remains, on winch it will be proper 
to make, a few observations* It has been proposed to derive the 
remedy from more than one quarter from the Crown^— the 
Convention of Burghs, — or the Parliament/ This opens up a. 
constitutional question, which, if it were necessary nicely 
solve it, might occasion considerable difficulty. v 'V * 

The Crown, in the remoter periods of our history, exerted 
so many and such extraordinary powers over the Bu^ gha y tliat 
it appears, at first sight,, by no means unreasonable to regard $ 
as tlie source from which Reform ought to flow. On a closer 
inspection, however, many obstacles will be found to prevent the 
desired improvement from descending by that channel. In the 
infancy of the constitution, the King’s authority seems to have 
been almost unbounded over the Burghs, which were less his vas- 
sals than Ills creatures, deriving from him their immunities, privi- 
lege and existence;, while they were too low> in political con- 
sideration! to make any successful resistance against even arbi- 
trary interfere! ice* But the Royal prerogative is no longer so 
extensive as in those dajfc. In proportion as the science of go- c 
vemment advanced, and the objects and limits of its various 
powers came to be better defined and understood, the Lcgisfa- 
tore appropriated to itself the cognizance ©f many matters that 
wape formerly abandoned to the disposal of the Throve. The* 
Burghs which* during this change, had risen to great import- 
ance, and obtained a parliamentary representation,, have not 
only acquired security and stability, but now form too important 
a part of the constitution to remain dependent on prerogative ; 
add* although they acknowledge the Sovereign as the auSior of 
their chartered rights^ it seems altogether inconsistent with the* 
principles and analogies of our constitutional law, to hold tl||t 
the Crown* even with their consent, can make any radical al&4|j 
tion in their internal polity. That seems a work too varied in i^/ 
bearings,. and extensive in its consequences, to be undertake^ 

imnecessary,however, to proceed with the deve* 
le^ganeral views, since there are some peculiarities 
: Sets- of the Scottish Burghs, which seem of them- - 
tat the competent c l the Rbyalj^^ 

Jh anyalt^ap^ 

' " pvyct necassai^ty ■ 
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the Crown, too, possess the power of giving to die citizens a 
more popular election, we must likewise concede to it tlie power 
of exclusion;, and we own that, great as the benefits are which 
•Would result from the reform, we should regret to see it accom- 
jplisSfc^by an ^xertion of prerogative which, in less favourable 
’ circh^tances, might be turned against the people. This, in- 
dee^ just forms one of those considerations which seem to sane- 
\ tipn fkptt strongly out preceding remarks. But, in the second 
place, it will be observed, that the Burgh Sets, as they now stand, 
owe their origin to statute. It is not by virtue of any royal char- 
ter that the old Councils arc invested with the power of chusing 
the new. That primary principle was introduced by the act of 
James III., tvhich, in this respect, still regulates their constitu- 
tions. The mode of election that lias been established, even 
in disregard of some of its minor enactments, depends upon 
usage, which is not of the same nature with a royal grant, 
but fprms a part of the public law of' the kingdom ; and which, 
as it possesses the power of controlling the statute, would ap- 
pear, in sound reasoning, to be alterable only by Parliament. 

' But it is manifestly the province of the Legislature alone, to re- 
dress those grievances which rest cither immediately or indirect- 
ly upon # legislativc authority. In the third place, though no 
. doubt could be entertained as to the constitutional power 
of the Crown, yet the evil seems too extensive to be re- 
medied from that quarter. It exists, not in one Burgh only, 
but in all the Burghs ; and though it were granted that the 
King might remodel the set of one Burgh, it does not exactly 
follow that it would be a proper or even a constitutional exer- 
cise of his prerogative, to renew their sets universally. Al- 
though the Crown appears to have been resorted, to, for the 
pttrpose of redressing grievances in single Burghs, it was never 
considered, even in practice, as the proper instrument of effect- 
ing any general change. Where that was desirable, Parliament 
itself always appears to have interposed; and its numerous enact- 
ments, relative both to the mode of election, and to the qualifi- 
cations of Magistrates, sufficiently prove, that, even at a period 
* when the Royal authority was much greater than now', it was 
deemed unconstitutional and inexpedient to exert it sp widely 
ate a general reform of the Bnrglis in any respect would imply* 
same arguments apply to the- Convention of Bo ^ ' 
which has : :beaii mentioned 

^ 5 and it is liable, beside^ ; 

ck^nACitiitioxi, frpmthe uncertain 
<esftehi its ! 
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teration requires. Parliament* therefore, it seems plain,, is the 
most legitimate and most adequate source of reform* Its powqp 
alone is undoubted ; all general grievances arc natural and pro- 
per objects of its cognizance ; and while it posst^es most per** 
fcctlv the means of inquiry, it can best ascertain flic suHabl#i*tv* 
nicely, and present it in the most acceptable* form. ^ V 

What that remedy ought to be, we have stated, in : j^ersl 
terms, frequently, in the course of these observations, fins t&r 
recal of the sell-perpetuating system, and the admission W the 
Burgesses to the right of choosing their Magistrates by a po- 
pular election. What modifications ought to be made with 
respect either to the franchise or eligibility, we slytli not here 
examine, as it would lead us into a discussion of too much de- 
tail*. Existing statutes, however, throw a great deal of light on 
some parts of the subject; and none of the arrangements will 
be attended with much difficulty, if investigation be commenced 
with an honest desire to give the people redress. 

There is one circumstance connected with this subject, on. 
which we cannot help remarking. As we before stated, the 
Crown* on the application of Montrose, granted to that. Burgh, 
not only a considerable reform in its constitution, but appointed 
a poll for tl|e election of the new Council and Magistrates.*. 
Very soon afterwards, the magistracy of Aberdeen failed; but 
though a poll election was petitioned for, almost unanimously, 
by its citizens, it was refused, and a warrant granted t,o themern- 
> b^rs of the former Council, On the lawfulness of this warrant 
we have already expressed sonic doubts, and may state very 
shortly the general grounds of objection* It lms been seen, 
that the Burgesses at large elected their magistracy, till the 
statute of James introduced the alteration, that the old Council, 
that is, the Coimcil whose term was expiring, should elect the 
ipiew. Ifhe ultimate right of the Burgesses, however, remained; 

iliey had no power oi electing their office-bear^ 
so long as there existed a Council to appoint dxoir successors* 
^ ^ ^ irfie statute^ But,' when the magfetrac'y determined 
$pn, and there was neither a hew ^ Cbimcil chosen, nor 
f chuse, then, the condition of th<? statute l^ing no • 
ihe right of; the ^iirgesses revived* || if had 
had all 

6f the corporation; and* , ; . 

||f dieir Magistrii^ was sti 
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JFered the time to elapse, without making a valid election, their 
Showers ceased ; and, though their recent honours might be re- 
TBembered by the inhabitants, they were no longer in vested- with 
Authority, nor by law distinguishable from the rest of their fellow*- 
erffeens. A burgh, in such c ircu mstaitces, r were the point now 
to be argued for the first time, miglit possibly be found entitled 
tp tnbet of its own accord/ and exert the inherent right rtf electing 
Jfte jfJSgistrates, to the exercise of which there was no obstruction : 
<)r,4f~iiny authority were wanted, for the purpose of enabling 
the erfi'/ens to assemble and conduct the election, the Court 
erf Session would perhaps be found perfectly competent to grant 
die requisite warrants. The Burghs, however, had always been 
in use to address the Crown upon these emergencies, and to ob- 
tain the warrant from the King in Council. Into the nature of 
the warrants granted previous to the Revolution, it seems unner 
cessary to inquire; as, during that period, the exercise (^prero- 
gative respecting the Royal Burghs was so arbitrary, that their 
grievances are enumerated among those represented in 1689 by 
Sic Convention of Estates of Scotland. The view of the Le- 
gislature on the subject, however, was sufficiently shown, by 
si general poll erection being then ordained for the purpose of 
renewing a legal magistracy throughout the kingdom, and sub- 
vertingxhose Councils that had been arbitrarily imposed upon 
them. The example thus set by the Estates seems to have 
been generally followed since, thgt period; for out of thirty 
cases that have been collected since the Union, we under- 
stand there arc only four in which the poll has been refused, 
and the election committed to the former Councillors. Even 
these do not appear to have been contested, but to have been 
granted without discussion, in terms of an unopposed petition. 
The example of Montrose had been the last* and it was ge- 
nerally and reasonably believed, that the poll was the only con- 
stitutional means of renewing a magistracy that had failed. In- 
deed, to any one who considered the subject generally, it ap- 
geared that the jmrrant might have been addressed to any set of 
Burgesses, named at pleasure, as well as to the old Councillors 
since the Burgli and the rights of its members remained entire, 
and nothing was wanting pint an authority to meet for the ptirt 
•.pose of election, Bu % to grant a warrant to individuais, Seem-? 
ed to be ^ direct usurpation on the privileges of the citizens* by 
fompfii-g Ihem to accept of a magistracy, nominated t^ 
by themselves, according to their antient cpnstit 

statute. # •’ 

: : info tins explaoitiqp* not in 
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the courts of law 5 but because we cannot withhold die expres- 
sion of our surprise and regret, that the Crown should have^ 
been advised to adopt such measures with respect to Aberdcedr 
It is not merely that the warrant is questionable in itself — it K # 
not the unbecoming vacillation it betrays, — it is not the denial 
to Aberdeen of a boon which, upon lighter occasfon, had been * 
so recently granted to Montrose, — it is not the inconsistency of 
counsels that wc most strongly condemn, or the error of vvhioh . 
the one measure, by necessity, convicts the other; — but it is - 
that Government, having a cle.ir and a popular path before it, 
should nevertheless, in its later and more deliberate resolution, 
have followed a course, of something more than doubtful legali- 
ty, plainly inconsistent with the- welfare of the community, and 
the rights and frerdojrf^of citizens, destructive of the hopes 
which had been excited of useful reform, and directly opposed 
to the voice and feelings of the country, A different result was 
confidently expected ; and the disappointment has boon gene- 
rally attributed, with what justice we slid! not determine, too 
desire of suppressing this leform in its commencement, and of • 
putting down every attempt, however reasonable or necessaiy, 
to give tv> the people the least additional weight, in ihe choice 
even of, thin* local Magistrates, or the administration of their 
own ‘town. Though dibbatisfied, however, the people 6f Scot- 4 
land are not discouraged; they seem lesoiute to pursue their 
object with unanimity and steadiness; and me now instructed, 
that they must look solel} tf) the justice and wisdom of Parlia- 
ment tor that 1 edr ess, which the} did not imagine there could 
have been a wish in am quartet to refuse to them, — and to 
which, they are satisfied that their claim, when rightly examin- 
ed, ib altogether irresistible# 

We arc aware that there are many other questions nearly 
related to the present subject, and of much mote general con- 
cernment, to which we have scarcely adverted ; But we thought 
it better jo wave these for the present, for the purpose of stat- 
ing the subject of a popular complaint, as it is felt by the peo- 
ple themselves, and of explaining the grounds on which they 
require to be restored to the exercise of their rights. There 
{* one abuse, however, connected with the administration of 
Ihe Burghs* m comparison to which the present, and many o- 
tfcer grievances, may he almost termed insignificant — we mean 
^arimtuetitary Representation, which the people of Scotland 
pm kntdh be said to enjoy ; the member of Parliament being 
intoned by a T«#ri! Council -and Magistrates, —generally about 
twenty persons,— and the Burgesses, though often amounting 
$ Mtfft thousand*? being absolutely and entirely excluded 



from any direct or indirect participation in the election. Eve- 
ry Burgh in Scotland, without exception, is a close Burgh, and 
trot, too, of*th§mo^t indefensible description. In EngLind, a 
Burgh, in general, exists only when the members of the 
lli^h havb been reduced to a very inconsiderable number, 
’or when one # person, having acquired the whole property, is 
enabled to fill the Burgh with his own creatures. In this, 
thougff unquestionably a great abuse, men are in some de- 
gree induced to acquiesce, because it is only an exception 
from the system, and because they are less offended with 
decay, where it is partial, and arises from the progressive 
operation of mtural- causes* But in Scotland, every part of 
the system is bad, without a single deviation to what is right. 
Willi makes* it the more intolerable too, is, that the Town 
Council, who, are only the servants and office-bearers of the 
Corporation, have most absurdly obtained the powers of the 
Corporation, and the exclusive possession of the rights that 
should reside in its members at large. It is the Burgesses who 
constitute the Burgh ; yet they have no voice in the election of 
the member who is professedly their representative. Here is 
not only a state of things which calls for reformation, but fur- 
nishes the most obvious, the easiest, and most unexceptionable 
means ^accomplishing it. Parliamentary reform, it is quite 
true, when conducted upon the real principles of the Represen- 
tative System, should have less regard to Burghs, contemplated 
as the artificial creatures of the law, than to Towns, as contain- 
ing certain proportions of the wealth and population of Jthc 
country. To attempt reform, however, upon those enlarged 
prihcipiess has appeared to matfv a difficult and hazardous ex- 
periment ; and ancient insfcithttop$ will always be respected 
where they have noting but their antiquity to recom- 
mend them. In admitting the Burgesses, however, to elect 
representatives, nothing is risked, nor c&n why 
n&Tt of the existing constituting be said to be altered or in- 
fringed. No new body ofroeft is introduced a$ electors— no 
strangeor unknown (jualification is proposed. The reform will be 
achieved, by giving to the Burgesses rights which they once pos- 
sessed, and wkich were most unjustly wrested from them; and 
by enabling them to resume, in their own persons, those powers 
which have been very unreasonably transferred to their Magis- 
trates. An improvement so simple as this,— so 
constitution,— so consistent with establishment,^p ^ 
lioy^oh^ with incalculabl 

. jiWiicJ: 5-; ; ^ ^pi^hjy ; 

presentation, but by efe^tmg hi its inlmb&ants a^ 
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and energies of a free people — and by conferring on them that 
rank in the empire, and that share in the government, of which 
they are n$w in a great measure deprived, arid to which they 
arc eminently entitled, from their industry, education, intelli- 
gence and spirit. — We have touched, however, upon a theffie 
too extensive and momentous to be now discussed, but which no 
Scotsman should allow himself for an instant to forget. # 


Art. XII. A Journey to Rome and Naples , perfumed in 1817 ; 
giving an Account of the present State of Society tn Italy, and 
containing Observations on the Fine Arts. By Hen#y Sass, 
Student of the Royal Academy of Arts. Srtro. pp. 400. 
London. Longman & Co. 1818. 

N 

r pms title-page appears not to be the composition of the an* 
-*• tlior, — who presents himself to us in a'sery favourable light 
throughout the whole of his volume. Neither does it seem to 
be written by any one who has read the book ; for nothing can 
be more inaccurate than the description which it gives of its 
contents. The narrative of Mr Sass’s Italian tour is indofcd 
prefaced by some detached ‘ Observations on the Fine Arts , 9 
so very general, that they might as well Imho been inserted in 
any other book; and which, consequently, do not keep the pro- 
mise implied in the title, that we should meet with such ob- 
servations in the course of the journal. But any thing which 
could be mistaken for 6 An Account of the present State of 
Society in Italy , 9 we certainly hove not been able to disco* 
ver within the irotir comers of the tome. This promise is the 
more attractive, and this ‘disappointment the gi eater, that every 
one is aware how difficult it would be to give an account of the 
present state of a society, into which hardly any foreigner can 
find admittance. The Italians^ from poverty among one class, 
and from penury, and national habits and political prejudice* 
among others, arc known to shun all intercourse of mutual hos- 
pitality with the innumerable foreigners who have of late years 
parsed through their fine country, or for a while settled among 
them. If they have associated at till with strangers, it lias only 
been by accidentally frequenting their crowded evening parties: 
But if Mr Sass really enjoyed any opportunities of observing the 
ytjrte oft Italian society by habits of intimacy in Italian houses, 
Venture to say, first, that he is the only traveller who ha* 
Mmtiy had this goqd fortune } and, next, that his book contains 
I m a * ngle trace of his having profited by it : for it gives no one 



piece pf information relative to Italian society, whatever other 
merits it may display 

With the view of preventing the course of his narrative from 
•facing interrupted, our author prefixes his remarks on the fine 
• ara. But thty are not at ull connected with his tour ; they do 
not seem even to have grown out of it, or to ha\e been affect- 
ed by any thing that he saw in the course of it. They are as 
^general as dissertations can be ; and they are tinged by a strong 
Siough amiable and natural enthusiasm for the art of* Painting, 
to which he appears to have devoted himself. lie thus describe* 
the requisites pf a painter, which, ns the render will immediate- 
ly perceive, embrace the whole circle of human attainments. 

* Itw people are aware of the requisites to fprm an artist, or of 


the variety of studies necessary in an historical or poetical composi- 
tion. A knowledge of anatomy and perspective, correctness of 
drawing, which can only be obtained by long practice, and an eye 
critically nice, form but the groundwork. Portraiture, landscape, 
and architecture, it is frequently necessary to combine with beauty 
of form and appropriate expressiqp. But while the hand is made 
obedient the will, the mind, on which all superior excellence de- 
pends, must be cultivated, lie must have a knowledge of the his- 
tory of mankind, with an intimate acquaintance with the laws, cus- 
> toms, character, and costume of nations, individually and collective- 
ly. He must be conversant with chronology and the, heathen mytho- 
logy, to enable him thoroughly to comprehend classic and poetic his- 
tory. He must understand the laws or nature i in fact, he must have 
within the grasp of his mind, the universal frame. To these, and 
many other requisites that may be acquired, must be added an en- 
dowment of nature — a susceptibility of feeling which renders thr* 
possessor alive to every passion ; for, without this, it is impossible to 
excite interest in others, and to improve, or convey instruction to 
mankind, which is the true end of art. * p. xxxi, xxxii. 


After this, we cannot be surprised that he should represent 
painting as the {Peculiar province of Minerva, because * it adds 

* the qualities of wisdom to those of genius, and unites to the 

* mqst finished dexterity of art the most profound sagacity of sci- 

* once. ’ — So, he naturally enough depreciates all other studies 
in comparison. Poetry and the drama, in particular, he reck- 
ons inefficient in point'of expression, and unsafe as to moral d~ 


fctffiional painters, he inveighs loudly, in another place, against 
the ‘ ignorance and pretension of connoisseurs ; ' exclaiming^ 

* What a folly ■for such mcn» in the present day of intellectual 

* improvement, to set themselves up as the directors of publio 

* taste! ’ (p. 255.)— Probably his own taste* at least beyWfttfc 

limits of tills most sacred professiqp, may be questioned 
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by those who see him (p. xxxix.) calling Kemble end Kean 

* the greatest actors perhaps that our stage ever bad to boast of. ’ 
Of the former, we would be understood tq speak with oil pos- 
sible respect; but no one who really could estimate his eminent 
merits would ever have been led into so great jp ^exaggeration 
of them : And to place Kean on a level with Garrick, and even 
above him, U as vile a blunder* as it would be to compare Fuseli 
witli Raphael. But wc must not too confidently use such topics 
in arguing with Mr Sass : for he deals out, in the conclusion of 
his preliminary remarks, so many of die qualities of the greatest 
artists to the present Royal Academicians, that we fear his stand- 
ard of perfection is a good deal lower in practice, _ than his ro- 
mantic enumeration of the qualities required to form the ab- 
stract of a painterj would lead us to expect. Thus, we read of 

* the delicate and beautifully poetic feeling ’ of one gendeman, 

■ whose excellence we willingly allow ; * the angelic grace and 

Raflaellc style ’ of another, whom we never till now heard 
praised ; and ‘ the energy— the fire of Fuseli, ’ by which we 
presume, is meant the extravagance that renders many of our 
print-shop windows mere exhibitions of monsters,* ana almost 
justifies the interposition of the police. But we had for a mo- 
ment forgotten our station; we are not professors; and ought 
not to have outstepped the bounds prescribed * to the igno- 

* ranee of connoisseurs. ’ The archery of William Tell may 

in the eyes of true painters be intelligible and tolerable; the 
curvilinear anus and legs of a hundred other figures, with 
their ineffable physiognomies and agonistic postures, may be 
pleasing and even natural; the attempt to represent Milton’s 
Death by a figure, die supreme beauty of which is its avoiding 
every trace of particularity, and all wot can recal the vulgar 
image of n skeleton, may be a judicious improvement upon the 
original : — we cannot pretend to judge of these things, and of 
their < energy and fire. ' We only venture, with all humility, to 
question Mr Kean’s superiority over Garrick and Mrs Sidaons 
— and some few more o* the late and present ornaments of the 
Drama. * * 

The account of Mr Sass’a journey offers much to excite our 
commendation, and very little matter of blame. He does not 
profess to give profound disquisitions either upon politics or 
science; but he is for the most part * fair and candid relater; 
and file information which he communicates cannot fail to assist 
very materially the ordinary travellers who visit Italy. He writes 
/dearly, unaffectedly, and with sufficient elegance. He is highly 
to' (praised for the honest warmth of his sentiments upon sub- 
ject* which might to rope every Englishman’s feelings of honour 
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and of national indignation. If upon one or two points we are 
forced to differ from him* we do SO with respect ior his disin- 
terested boldness of expression upon unpopular topics; and the 
information which he conveys upon some other points of this 
# n&fcure, is at once curious and important. 

Our authors route lay from Dieppe, where he entered France, 
to Paris. He ^eems to have been biassed in favour of every 
^tiling French, by observing the excess of the prejudice which 
usually operates among our worthy countrymen, in the opposite 
direction. Wc own, that, although \ery little inclined towards 
this ridiculous extreme, we cannot altogether agree with Mr Suss 
in his warm praises of every tiling he sees in France, e\ en tlm 
‘female beauty of all ages. 4 For my own part, \ says he, * I 
4 never saw a pretty Frenchwoman before I visited their coun- 
4 try ; where I found them all, young and old \ highly intcrest- 
4 mg.* Indeed, lie admires the country between Paris and 
Lyons to such a degree, that few travellers, we apprehend, Hill 
recognise it in his description. < It is far superior, ’ lie says, 

4 to the country between Paris And the coast; and has more vi- 
4 sible signs of population: chateaus and cottages'' are contiim- 
4 ally seen, and the land appears everywhere richly cultivat- 
4 ed. ’—Witli Ly^ns, he is almost as much captivated as with 
Paris; hnd exclaims, that, ** to reside these, hi such a climate, 

4 sunouuded by all the attractions of Nature, united with the 
4 comforts of civilization, ’ would be the height of happiness — 
and might almost be termed voluptuousness. One should have 
marvelled, had he written this after being in Italy. 

Proceeding over the magnificent routes of the Mont Gems, 
one of the many benefits which travellers owe to Buonaparte, 
he arrives at Turin; and naturally enough, but not very re- 
spectfully, remarks, that 4 the K*ng of Bardiniau who resides* 

4 here* l > not much respected by the people, who take every 
4 opportunity pi ridiculing him* WWfe fear due poor Piedmon- 
tese have little else but this merriment to comfort them under 
his- Sardinian Majesty’s happy feway. — At Qfnpa, he of course 
hears still more against this monarch aiwSMiis usurpation, 

4 The Genoese appear to retail tfdl their Ancient Spirit ; and nothing 
seems to gaff them so much as being under the Sardinian government, 
which they detest. The Piedmontese and the Genoese nave always 
beqn at enmity with each other ; and bi mg now placed under the 
same king# tbe whole of the odium falls on his Sardinian Majesty,^ 
v TJie Genoese say they should glory in being under the British gtK 
vernmept ; but, tied down uhder ihose who know not how to appre* 
date them, tfiey suffer t^xe most odious impositions and exactions. 
The city is filled with troops as if it were d besieged town ? and the 
’'rattling of disums is board mtro morning till night. They say thlfc 
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there are more troops than can be paid ; and if it tvera not frton the 
fear of an English fleet; they would expel the whole of them in twen- 
ty-four hours. The soldiers are openly insulted ; the government is 
execrated ; and, so little respect have they for the king, that a war^ 
carrying his bust along the street, was offered by three different p^.-* 
sons, fifty and a hundred livres each, to let them threw a stone af it. < 
• Such its the present state of Genoa, worthy of being a Colony and an 
ally of England. — The English are described as suffering more re- 
strictions, than any other nation ; and wo found, from our own ex-*' 
periencc under the Piedmontese government, more delays and ex- 
actions from the police and its other officers, than in any other state. 
In Genoa the police and the various consuls play into each other’s 
hands, so that each may have his share of the plunder of the travel* 
ler. ’ p. 65, 66. + 

4 All that we saw reminded us of the former power of Genoa ; but 
the Genoese citizens, with whom we conversed, although evincing in 
themselves an independence of spirit, such as wo do not often meet 
with on the Continent, told ua that Genoa was now hut a shadow of 
its farmer self i they lamented they, were betrayed by those for whom 
they had the greatest respect, and assured us it was only under a so- 
lemn promise their independence should be recognised, that they ad- 
mitted the English troops. In spite, however, of this, they were de- 
livered into the power of a narrow-minded tyranny* It is painful to 
hear our country, whose character has stood sS high, thus charged 
Suth a breach of faith. However, there is some satisfaction, that 
they seem to know from whence it Springs, and make a distinction 
between the ministers of our great empire and its people. We were 
greatly indebted to the friendship of a Genoese merchant, who, as he 
told us, for the love he bote the English, jn which he was joined by 
the whole city, wished to pay us every possible attention. 9 p* 70-1* 
p Mr Suss* with the true spirit oi t on Englishman, frequently 
expresses how touch lie was delighted to find the distinction u- 
'hivemlly taken in Italy* between the people of England and 
her ministers He is the tody traveller who has round the 
former the objects of confidence, esteem and hope; the latter 
Of contempt* distrust* *md aversion. 

Our author werU^W sea from #ehoa 1 6 leghorn, art<l from 
thence by Pisa to Biroe, without} going to Florence. He com* 
pltdhsbltterlyjof the Italian travelling ; add no wonder f— for he 
certainly contrives to take the road to Romo which is by tar the 
iimt inconvenient in every respect from beginning to end. He 
Turin to Genoa, and from thence* by soft, in a fe>ue~ 
% i Jbeghorw j— the finest road in Europe* ptoham* tyting from 

7 Turin to Mihu% ipA from thence tq mtokm. He then pH 
mt> the notoriously bad route of Bhdieo&nif whereas, ‘by ta&» 
log I^hm* \n hie way, he mteht have chosen the far better 
^ No wonder tna* Jfe should complain of 
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Ing to * clumber up .mountain* and rugged cliffs, and descend 
4 from their sumtnils down steep declivities full of precipices* 

4 with* almost the tearful velocity of a rapid current. * 

. At Rome, his enthusiasm for the antique, though natural, is 
somewhat extravagant. Thus he exclaims of St retells, 4 Con- 
4 temjjjfibic !— it cannot bear a coir pari son with the ruins of an- 
4 cicni Home. * Yet the proud saving of Michael Angelo, that 
he would lift the dome of the Kmthcon, and place it aloft 
*in the air, has been, by the general absent of mankind, al- 
lowed to be fulfilled. Wo are, however, very far from differ- 
ing with Mr Sass In his invectives against tho*e founders of fa- 
milies and palaces, who scrupled not to build them of the spoils 
•of ancient Home. 

4 Not all tlie civil brawls? not all the ignorance and want of taste 
in the latter emperprs ; not all the rage and indiscriminate fury of the 
baiban'ans, nor the bigotry and fanatic zeal of the darker ages, have 
tended so much to the destruction pf ancient Rome, as those families 
who, in their wretched feeling, would build* themselves palaces by the 
spoliation of the finest monuments of Roman grandeur. Such is the 
fact,— they huve not only robbed, but they have utterly destroyed 
many of the finest works. They had not even the faculty of appro- 
priation. How many cornices, fluted columns, and beautifully exe- 
cuted capitals, have I seen Cut up and used as merely blocks of mar- 
ble! And after the> hud accomplished this destruction, what hav<* 
they produced ? Building* and streets, winch are a disgrace to the 
local beauties of the hills of Rome. With feelipgs of sorrow and in- 
dignation, which it w as impossible to suppress, we wandered through 
the streets ol* this modern city ; and could not proceed many paces 
without witnessing some of these works of destruction, in columns of 
porphyry or verde^anUque, cut down for door-posts, to grace the en- 
try of paltry court-yards. Reflecting on these changes, and to what 
Use the best things may be converted, we wqre accosted by a tawdry 
dressed jackanapes, powdered, an^ bespattered with tinsel, a running 
fbptman, who told us we should be tm oyer by the that foU 

lowed, if we did not move. 9 }01, 102, 

It is pleasing ^observ^^t the exertions of styfloc foreigners 
are now excited % an oppose directing and are occupied in 
discovering and presorting the o£ Antiquity, which Time* 

and Popes, aud Cardinals* Imve stMsoarcck Among those per- 
sons deserving well of the arts, Mr Sass records, with just 
praise, the £)utchess of Devonshire, whose munificence and table 
ate the -theme of merited applause, wherever the cultivation* qf 
th« art* is duly appreciated. He mentions die excavations ear- 
ned on by her Grace in the Forum, and which have already led 
So material discoveries, and promise still more. Since the data 
of his publication, that noble person has <a*6ferrW an additi0u4 




favour on the lovers of 

sit% edition of Horujjpl^^ Brun<L_ ^ 

br^fed Bodoni press ofliP^iKi^-with an Italiati t; 
prints illustrative of the namffixve* The ^ 
tiie tmnslatio^ il extremely Well executed; and jut# ^ftes^e 
admirable. The two in aquatinta are, doubtless, inferib^to the' 
others; but those engraved in stroke are worthy of the high- 
est comiUendation ; and the drawing of the whole is excellent^ 
We regret that ; 4t}iis beautiful little work is only destined to gra- 
tify the luxury ^ w ; opllectoir^ and cannot help wishing that her 
Grace hiay be utduced to bestow upon the publick die larger 
work* which Jibe is preparing, the Illustrations of the iEncid. ’ 
Heartily agreeing' with our author, that 6 these are acts which 
* show true nbbility, SWie ihpuld have been wonting.* in the gra- 
titude so justly due t#fhis distinguished lady, had we omitted 
tite’preseiit iptiee 'of that patronage which she extends to the 
art%:#fffectually as welt as modestly without afcy pretension, 
aud irbm do conceivable motive bUt * that of encouraging the 

studj, ju^|^atifying ahbe^ande^ 

posed to also with ^ Mr Sass in the satisfaet 
expresses at tin* rcscy$‘--by Lord Elgin, of the 


t sculpture from the devasta* 

: tioUs of j^biirians inp^whps||litods; they had fallen. It* 


as a nappy.arc^uistauce fo^ the aVts, and a glorious one for this 
country^ that.. we have, by* thfe accident, become possessed of 

have been 

often dwelt upon; all who view then|, in their present convenient 
jjiiiiiion at the British Museum, readily admit their high 
and allow that the inspection of thenrds daBy improving ^e 
execution 0| e, yeti our best artists ; but few arc 
^p*<^ by one of th^e lr^ 

Mid exqu isite 
1 we feel it right lier$ 





. . ^ t v ^ pjb^|^^->'l»^|Sn^^^l^ii>einenc9c1 9 ;' 

his^^nr^hl^iMeti pf the j^giii marblc^ are Imowii.- 
^ vr^sui.iM|jt' Help regretting that an acute ant! ii^niotSii^ 
.sort* like Mr ^ 'Sass,— one, too, so enthusiastie in love 
arts, — has been so very sparing of his remarks upon their ^ nhei^ 
protliictions.; His account of Rome hardly contftins an obser- 
vation upon the pictures and marbles that fill the Eternal city. 
It seems as if, by prefixing a chapter of general dissertation up- 
on art, he thought that lie had discharged his duty toward the 
subject in the mass, and was not called upon to say any |hing 
respecting it in detail ; whereas the reader desiderates from such 
a traveller, t]ie result of his observations, oh the spot, where his 
immediate ihipressions must be of far more value than his fancies 
or reflexions upon painting and painters in the closet. The fol- 
lowing passage, in which he dismisses the Stanzas Portico^ and 
CapeUa Sistina, will justify our complaint of meagerness :^fl3ut 
.it deserves to be read for the melancholy facts which it relSu^s* 

‘ Adjoining to St Peter’s js the Vatican. In the extowi^-^f this 
building there is nothing remarkable : — but who can desc^S^|-wour 
ders it contains ! The SisSne chapel, adorned by 
^ProphetSj and the Last Judgment, of Michael Angelo, I enteral ffcr 
t the first time early one morning — and night surprised me before 1 Md 
half examined its treasures. The chambers of ftaffaede next occupied 
my attention ; and days, weeks, and years, might be advgmtagabusly 
employed in their contemplation and study. But what a iamejptable 
account am I to give of their present state ! The most culpabl$&i|* 
gligeace, the blindest indifference, seem to pefvade the Papal go- 
vernwi® While an outcry has been raised at the statues being re- 
f Prance, where they were better seen, and whilei^ 
deling,, they have been calilbg fqr their restitu^p> i 
[■ such injuries to ; -those which, coi 
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and proper conception of character, * as well as in correci 
of drawing ; h e contrasts it, in these respects, with 4 die prince 
of painters , 9 in 4 all whose works he finds the rays of intellect, 

4 and sentiment, and expression. 1 — -And, after a severe Critiy 
cism on Paul Veronese, suit! others of the same school, as^fe- 
void of sentiment, character, and correctness of costume, and 
on their subjects as being 4 generally monkish legend**, which 
4 we neither know nor care to know, ’ lie concludes, that, ex v 
celling in 4 composition, colour, perspective and execution 9 
alone, they are little- better than 4 merely pieces of furniture . 9 
He goes still further in his demand of high qualities in a pic- 
ture . — 4 Who is the better, he asks, for viewing those efforts of 
4 the decorative style, which excite no other sensation than what 
4 a nosegay might produce, or any other gaudy assemblage of 
4 colours \ What instructive lesson is conveyed by countenances 
4 void of expression, drunken bacchanals, sleeping nymphs, or 
4 flying cupids ? ' — In short, he insists on having a story told, 
mu! a moral sentiment enforced in each piece ; and he condemns 
the setting before the student mere beautiful forms, fine colours, 
and collections of gay figures in groupes, ns in the famous Mar- 
riage Of Cana, unless something else is added to direct their 
gaze, and elevate their reflexions, because he thinks it will only 
4 allure them to the gaieties of the world, by which their taste * 
4 becomes vitiated. 9 — Now, agreeing as we do as to the general 
superiority of the Roman school, and, above all, of its immor- 
tal chief, we must say that Mr Sass’s admiration appears in some 
points to have affected his judgment. When he condemns the 
unifestructive subjects of die Venetian masters, does fae mean 
to say that all those chosen by Raphael enforce a lesson of 
morality, or any thing else ? The Dispute of the Sacrament, 
for instance, teaches only the same kind of lesson with the 
Miracle of Cana, except iftd$p that the Veronese has chosen a 
scripture miracle, and the Kmllma monkish one. Ifesides, we 
deny wholly that a subject is detggpt, unless it preaches to the 
lyeholder. The eattffession of ffHbg and nation, and the re- 
presentation generJSv of nature, Is quite sufficient; it is the 
ot the art general chaste character of Raphael’s < 
Composition, or rime* invention, we admit; but that it is 
always so severe as our author imagines, we wonder how any 
' fril has stood for 4 days and weeks * in the Vatican it* 
oould suppose.*- Are there not in the Corridor attempts 
*th present what the pencil cannot cope with, or does not 
tl^faiiure gMfoe* an effect at once clumsy and ludicrous r 
Jjjbr example, Imtaoh's %eam, where Joseph stands 
wm sun and moon, actual Jy painted, and interprets whatmekfom 
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lad bt^told hirn, and what nbver existed as an object of actual 
p^rpej^iion. So tlie creation of animals, where we see a Horse’s 
Jhead rising out of the ground* half a cow, &c. by way of show- 
ing the act :d£ creation, which, after all, can scarcely be con- 
*ceived to have been performed in this gradual and progres- 
sive way— which gives us much more the idea of natural growth 
s or development, than of the instant of Omnipotence. 

From liottie Mr Sass went to Naples* and seems to think 
himself lucky in escaping near Velletri from a terrible robber 
called Barborn -, who makes that neighbourhood his residence* 
We suspect thi s robber is very generally to be met with in ItqJy 
‘as well as ab Velletri ; for we take him to be none other than the 
common Italian name for ragganiuffin, which our traveller hear- 
ing used in one instance mistook for the proper name of an indi- 
vidual. His alarms, however, were not without foundation ; for* 
on his way to Naples, he saw lying on the road a man only just 
murdered by robbers who had taken post behind a mound on 
‘ the side of the road, and fired from that ambush on the unhap- 
py traveller. On his return, too, he was himself jeo- 

pardy, though not quite so much probably as he apprehended* 
The following narrative is sufficiently lively and picturesque. 

1 * Sleeh had again nearly overpowered me, when suddenly I hti^trd 

violent exclamations from thegnards, with a confusion of other voices ; 
fire-arms were discharged, and the carriage stopped. Immediately 
looking out, ] saw several strange men standing .about, while the sol- 
diers, who had dismounted, with their pistols in their hands* had 
seized and were searching some of them. Suspecting the cause of 
this ; I took a pistol and instantly leaped out, thinking it Bet- 

ter tb $Hnd there on my defence, than to remain and be murderejd in 
th^ carriage. As I approached the jpeene of contest, I learned that 
wi th ' some oth ers ' whb: $& escaped in to die atid;. 

■ M whom guards had fired, wi^^Hc.^fered lying in ambtfsh by 
•w|. side ojlfa large stone hovoh^p A^womah, who accompanied them, 
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ly answered our interrogatories as to the persons found 1 on the out* 
side, and of whom they disclaimed all knowledge. 

‘ The hovel, into which we had thus forcibly entered, appeared to 
be about twenty yards long and eight broad. The light emanating " 
from one spot, the more distant parts were involved in*a deep gloom. 
The scowling features of these men, with their style of dress, gave 
them a ferocity to which their beards and mustachios did not a little 
contribute ; the light from the blazing hearth striking on the lower 
parts of their countenances, their lengthened shadows being lost in 
the distance, added to their demon-like appearance ; while the lum- 
ber scattered about, and the recesses seen around, completed the 
picture of a den of thieves. 

‘ Leaning against a projection, and ruminating on this scene, & 
heavy sigh was breathed into my ear. On turning round, I discover- 
ed a man close to me, apparently asletp. The gentleman who had 
so kindly cautioned me before, now joined me, and we indulged our 
curiosity in exploring this casern. In going round, we counted nine 
men lying in different parts, who could hardly be distinguished in the 
gloom. Notwithstanding all the noise caused by the violc nee of our 
entrance and loud conversation, and although we pulled und piessed 
them tp Recover whether they were really human beings or lumps of 
wood, fifty One of these stirred, but lay with every appearance of* a 
desire for concealment. ’ p. 226 — 22y. 

French cleared Italy of robbers entirely, almost of assas- 
sins : The restored Government of Naples treats with the former, 
and allows the latter to pursue their trade of blood. The Li.g 
allows two hundred pounds a year to the chief of one band of 
robbers, for keeping one road in Calabria clear ; and Mr S.iss 
gives us an extract from a Naples gazette, published while ho 
was there, which shows that tilts unworthy system of connivance, 
fit only for the middle ages, or for the feeblest governments of 
the B*st, is openly and shame|ttgly avowed. ‘We are happy 
to find, * (says the lepitimytg. m^ an of the restored dynasty;^ 

* that the brigand chiefs arecormugto the terms of gofcrnmcnt, 

* and begimung to d ear the roadsflC their companion#’ 

The admiration ^Buonaparte wpeh prevails in maoy,p»rts 
of Europe, and whSb is quite natural and reasonable in Italy, 
seeds to have smittnMr Sass much too strongly ; it is founded 

a ip such a corofj^t as the above mentioned anecdotes 
O his reign 5 but it is excessive, especially for an Eng- 
Thus, fpeaking of the French picture of Austerlitz, 
ims, thnfe ‘ to be sure, in the hero of that event, there 
ect to intpiip «ny one; ’ awd i he. inveighs against Blu- 
i seipi-ibMhfctiank This love of the Ex-emperor ex- 
histariuly S fbn^e find Murat designated as ‘ a lover 
l and of MW fig* MW. * Surely a man with a corporal’s 
rtOtfit 0 knowledge, dot hardly have merited tins proud do* 
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adaption ; Buonaparte knew him bettor, when he called him 'la 
* magni/tque Lazzarotic . 9 Similar fault have we to find, both 


• * tVo examine* the history of the most celebrated nations and 
4 states, we shall uniformly find, that, from the moment they 
4 have become subject to any particular family, their decline 

* 4 has commenced. I suppose it is because they have then an 
4 unnatural existence. * (p. 252.) 

In closing this account of Mr Sass’s volume, must be 
permitted to remark, that after describing, in the Introduction, 
.the extraordinary variety of accomplishments which constitute 
the painter, we are disappointed to find lum bef raying so fre- 
quently a deficiency in very ordinary ones. He hardly gives a 
single Italian, or even French expression right. We find him 
beset at the custom# by douamtrth ; travelling in the CuMjwgna 
di Roma ; calling the inhabitants of a plac e 4 tyulis voleurs ; 9 
praising Annibal Carrachi ; passing through Ptssaro , Buccatto , 
and various other non-existing [daces. With ancient names he 
is quite as unlucky. — Not to mention Volt? mum and the PoUi* 
ans 9 we are introduced to a great man of antiquity by the name 
» of 4 Munatius Plancus ; and the next time he appears, in case we 
should think the former spelling a slip of the printer, the right 
surname being given in the text, an unhappy erratum bids us 
be sure to read Plancus for Plancus in p. 237. Indeed, Mr 
Sass is not to be trusted with writing his own Errata ; for an- 
other of those luckless corrections desires us to change, m p. 335, 
4 c 9 est Jtnis 9 into 4 e'est Jinit . 9 With this quotation, as appli- 
cable to conclusions, spell it which way you will, we take leave 
of Bfr *Sass — whose next tour we may reasonably expect more 
from, fie seems to be an am&kle man, with that fondness for 
his profirttion, which alone csriweir lead to great exertions or 
signal success. ^ * 


NOTE. 

In our Review of Mr Brougham** Speech on the Education 
Billy we have omitted several things of much interest ami 
importance, with a view to resume the subject in our nekt 
Number, — when we propose to give an account of the 
same Gentleman’s admirable Letter to Sia & Homunt 
on the Abuse of Charitable Funds** 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. selected from a' 
Correspondence of the Bath and West of England Agricultural So- 
ciety, Vol. XIV. 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Farmer's Magazine. No. 75. 3s. 

A LG* BRA. 

Conversations on Algebra, being an Introduction to the First Prin- 
ciples of that Science. By W. Cole. 12mo. 7s. 

The Algebraist’s, Assistant, being a Compendium of Algebra, upon 
the plan of Walk ingame’s Tutor’s Assistant. The whole designed as 
a Question-book tor the use of Schools and private Study. By James 
Harris. 12mo, 4s. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Adamtffl (James) Elements of the Ellipse, together with the Radii 
of CunJatftfe, &c. relating to that Curve; and of Centripetal and 
Centrifugal Forces in Elliptical Orbits ; to which is added, the first 
Of Dr Mtttlhew Stewart's Tiacts, with numerous Diagrams and Places. 
8vo. 12s. bds. 

bibliogUA^y. 

A List of the Numbers, and of the valuable Library and Collection 
of Prints, Drawings and Pictures, of W. lloscoe, Esq. which weie 
sold at Liverpool m 1816. 8vo. 7s. 

' BIOGRAPHY. [ 

Memoirs of Count de Las Casas, communicated by himsd£ com- 
prising a Letter from Count de Las C asas at St Helena to Lucien 
Buonaparte, giving a faithful accent of the voyage of Napoleon to 
St Haferia§ his residence, man nakof living, and treatment on that 
Island ; also a Letter addressed w%t?ant de Las Casas td Lord Ba* 
thurst. 8vo. 8s. 6d. \ ^ 

Memoirs of Madauia^Manson, expHpatory of her Conduct with 
regard to the Murdeflp M. Fualdes. #Written by herself? and ad- 
dressed to Madame Ingclran her Mother; with a Portrait, 
pirate JaWd from the F%ich. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Conversations^ on the most eminent Voyagers of dif- 
s^Nations, from Columbus to Cooke. By the Rev. W. Bingley. 

'n of theirife abd Writingtlf Bodamin JVat&Bn, it* IX 

^lliam Temple BrawK 
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pt m unfortunate 6m of Thespis ; being a Sketch of the 
jomedian, twenty-three yew# of the 
Drury-Bane, LotidoD, and pupil of tie late Davi^ 
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<}arrick, Esq. ; with Reflections, Remarks, and Anecdotes, written 
by himself. 3s. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy end the Clan Macgregor, includ- 
ing original Notices of Lady Grange, with an introductory sketch, 
illustrative of the condition of the Highlands prior to the year 1745. 
By K. M‘Leay, M.D. 8s. 

Life of James Sharp, Archbishop of St Andrews, with an account 
of his Death by an Eyewitness. 

BOTANY. 

Part VIII. of Green’s Botanical Dictionary, with Coloured or 
Plain Engravings. 


COMMERCE. 

Universal* Commerce ; or, the Commerce of all the Mercantile 
Cities and Towns of the World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

European Commerce ; or, Complete Mercantile Guide to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. By C. W. Rordansz. 8vo. 18s. 

DRAMA. 

The Appeal: a Tragedy, in three Acts; as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 3s. 

The Family Shakespeare ; in which nothing is added to the origi- 
nal Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud in a family. By Thomas Bowdlin, 
Esq, F.R.S. & S. A. 10 vol. Royal 18mo. 8l. 3s. boards. 

gtfJUCATION. 

D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of the French Language 
8vo. 5s. 

Gautier’s Idioms of the French Language. 12nio. 5s. 

Praval’s French Syntax. 12mo. 4s. 

Jamieson's Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature. 12mo. 
6s. 6d, bound. 

A Sequel to the French Exercises of Chambaud, Hanimel Perrin, 
Wanostrocht, and other Grammars ; being a practical guide to trans- 
late from English into good Frendtk On a new Plan, with Gramma- 
tical Notes. By G. H. Poppl#m$r 12mo. 2s, 

A Key to the same Exercises. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Profitable Amusements fuMJhildren, or Familiar Tables, combin- 
ing Useflil Instruction with phasing Entertainment. 18mo. 2s. half 
bound. 

The Metamorphosis, or Effect® of Education. A Tale. 18mo» 
2s. 6d. 

Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man $ 
being a new and infallible method of acquiring Languages with uxti 
pemteled rapidity, deduced the Analysis of the Human Mind, 
and consequently suited^ Ww capacity, adapted to the Freiich, 
By N. G. Dufief. 2 vol. Svo. 28S. 

ETHICS. 

Hue First Volume of the Philosophical JJbtvy, ben* a Col’ectifla 
of the most rare and valuable reprints of ancient Moraagr, AV 
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^ # geography. 

lleming’s Scripture Geography. Illustrated by a set of Maps and 
a Chart of the World. Royal 4to. 8/. 10s. 

OTOLOGY. 

-A diort Introduction to the Study of Geology, comprising a gew 
Th ory of the Elevation of the Mountains, and the Stratification of 
the Earth, in which the Mosaic Account of the Creation and the 
Deluge is indicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, A. M. 8vo. ^ 

HISTORY. 

Bigland’s (J.) Letters on French History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Battle of Waterloo, and re-establishment of the House of 
Bourbon: For the use of Schools. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Walpole’s (Robt. M.A.) Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey, and other Countries of the East. Edited from Manuscript 
Journals. Second Edition* 4to. 3/. Ss. 

LAW. 


The Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
for the year 181 s. 2s. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution of the Personal Estates 
of Intestates. By F. Mascall, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 6s. 

A complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, fuM other Crimes and Misdemeanours from the earliest pe- 
ridd to the year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations; compiled 
by T. B. Howell, Esq. F. R. S. F. S. A. ; and continued from the ' 
year 1783 to the present time, by Ty J* Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIV. 
Royal 8vo. 1/. 1 1 s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, from 1756 to 1766, from the original MSS. of Lord Nor- 
thington ; collected and arranged by the Hon. R. H. Eden, 2 vol. 
royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Criminal Tnals, Illustrative of the Tale entitled “ the Hteart of 
Mid-Lothian. ” Published ftom the original Record, together with 


a prefatory Notide, including s< 
John Porteous* 8s. 


particulars of the Life of Captain 


in Hilary Term, 58 Geo. III. 1818, The Reports are a 
Ifl^uW^ctntinuation of Mr MerivaleVSd volume, and will be con- 
Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined on the Equity Side of 
Mi of Exchequer, before the Lord Chief Baron, commencing 
in tie Sittings Mote Trinity Term. 57Geo, III., 1817, to the end 


tie Sittings More Trinity Term. 57 Geo, III., 1817, to the end 
of Hilary fen?, 48 Geo. UL 18i& Edmund Robert Daniel], 
of tltenPnwi f etnple, Esq. Barrister afTipw. These Reports will 
Re cmitiniMjd e^uiltiiy. Royal 8ro. 6s. 

f A UtOtCIVX, SURGERY, &C. 

'gDbser mBm on the different lands of BmalUppx, add especially 
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m that which sometimes follows vaccination. Illustrated by a nuft 
ber bf cases. By Alexander Monro, M. D. F. R. S. E. Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

• » Practical Observations on the Extraction of the Placenta. By 
James Murdoq|i, M. D. Is. 6d. 

A Lock Hospital recommended to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
By John Thomson, M. D. Nicholson Street. Is. 

Fidinburgh Medical Journal, No. LVI. 3s. 

Observations on a Stridulous Affection of the Bowels, and on some 
Varieties of Spinal Disease, with an Appendix of Cases, lty J. 
Bradley, M. D. 

Observations, proving that Dr Wilson's Tincture for the Cure of 
. Gout and 'Rheumatism is similar in its Nature and Effects to that do* 
Jeterious preparation the Eau Medicinale. By W. H. Williams, M*£). 
F. L. S. 4* to. 4i&. 

Medical Tracts read at the College of Physicians, between the 
years 1767 and 1785. By Sir George Baker, Bart. M. D. ; collected 
and republished by his Son. 18s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Haemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur, &c.*&c, 8vo*. 6s. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopoeias, including not only tlie Drugs 
and Compounds which are used by professional or private Practition- 
ers of Medicine, but also those which are sold by Chemists, Drug- 
gists, and Herbalists, and for other purposes. By S. F. Gray. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. r 

An Experimental Inquiry teo the Laws of the Vital Functions, 
with some Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Internal 
Diseases. By A. P. Wilson Philip, M. D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 10& 6d. 

On the Nature and Treatment of Tetanus and Hydrophobia ; with 
some Observations on the Natural Classification of Diseases in ge- 
neral, By Robert Reid, M. D. licentiate of the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Dublin. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

A Statement of the Results of ^Practice in continued Fever, as it 
prevailed in Auchtermuchty andArighbourhood, in 1817 ; with an 
Appendix, containing a few Pr®i<S(3 Remarks on Measles, Scarla- 
tina, &c. By James Bonnar, Surgeon. 3s. fid. 

Observations qp the Symptoms and specific Distinctions of Vene- 
real Diseases ; interspersed with Hints for the more effectual prose- 
cution of the present Inquiry into the Uses and Abuses of Mercury, 
in their Treatment. By Richard Carmichael, M.R.I. A. $vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Directions for the Treatment of persons who have taken Poison, 
i and those, in a state of Apparent Death ; together with the Means of 
detecting Poisons and Alpafeii in WW* Also of disiinguishism 
red from apparent De$pfc Translated from the French by R. Hu 
Black, Surgeon ; with an Appendix on Suspended Animation, and 
the means of Prevention. By M. P. Orfila. l2mo. 5*. boards. 
Inquiry into the Influence of Situation^ Ptdraoflwy Consump- 



and on the Duration of Life : Illustrated by StatisticdI Itf||>or|p^ 
By J. G. Mansford. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Johnson on Gout. 8vo. 4*y6d. boards. 

Johnson on the Influence or Civic Life, &c. on the Human Health! 
•*o. 3a. 6d v ■ 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical Wards of the Royal Infir- 
mary, Edinburgh, during the months of November and December 
1817, and January 1818 ; and May, June, July 1818. By Andrew , 
Duncan, junior, M.D. F.R.S.E. Fellow of the KoyalCollege of Phy- 
sicians, Professor of Medical Police and Medical Jurisprudence in 
the University of Edinburgh, and one of the Physiciaxid to the Royal 
'IPublic Dispensary and Lunatic Asylum. ** I think , better I had one 
ifepr/ecf account transmitted, than none at all. Kirkton. 5s. 

%ie Horse Owner's Guide, coptaining Valuable Information on 
the Management a^Cure. of the Disease called Glanders, with ma- 
ny esteemed recij&sJ By Thomas Smith, lata Veterinary Surgeon 
in the Second Regiment of Dragoon Guards. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The 1 System of the Weather, discovered in 1816 and 1817. By: 

pjjpgpie.. 21s. . J ' 

^tojSir Samuel Romilly, M. P. from Henry Brougham, 

^ “.S. upon the Abuse of Charities. 

escription of Endowed Grammar Schools. 2 vol. 8vo. 
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& On the Safety-Lamp for Coal 
Flame. By Sir Humphry Davy^:-: ^.. 

Americgiand her Resources ; ;bjr^ a Viefc of the Agricultural, Cop 
mercial, Manufacturing, Financial, Political, Literary, Moral^ltd 
Religious Capacity and Character of the American People^§|ip- 
John Bristed. 8vo. ^I4s. " 

Essays on the Proximate Mechanical Causes of the gem 
Bomeda of the Univepe. Phillips. 12rao. 3s.6d. 

l^lpay’g Fables. 

ties for Computing that 

square, andfromhalta foi ...... w 

tling, Deals, Planks, &c. from 1 inch to b hes in thickness; 
lfi r i|<il^i|rising progressively ^ind&Jto ^Sflphes in breadtj^; 
^^' > '^f^.^Ot to 50 feet in leilgth. ^ Itichard Stoddail, 




ts of Timber, from 2 to 48$ 
54 feet in length. Also, of 
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lAuturon near the Rhine ; or Sketches of Courts, Society, afHj 
w y, in some of the German States bordering on the Rhine ; with 
of Eastern Germany. 8vo. 14s- 
The LondonGuide, and S trangers* Safeguard against the Cheats, 
Swindlers, and Pickpockets that abound within the Bills of Mortality, 
forming a Picture of London as regards active Life. 12mo. 

Letters from Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. 5s. 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in Society, and Ranks of the 
People, under the Anglo-Saxon Government. By Samuel Heywood. 
8vo. 18s. 

A series of Essays on several most important New Systems and 
Inventions, particularly interesting to the Mercantile and Maritime 
.World. By Abraham Bosquet, Esq. late one of hi* Majesty’s Con^ 
missaries Musters* Royal ^o. 10s# 6dU- ; '■ jfejp' 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for instructing theJtinioi 
Officers and the Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Royal 
Engineer Department, in tho^; Duties in the Field. By C. W. Pas- 
ley. * 12mo* 8s. '.>$$. ' 

Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by Dr Brewster, Vol. XII, 

• li. :1 b. ■ • , •* 

The Encyclopaedia Edinensis, Part III. of Vol. ; 

An Examination of the Justice and Expediency of a'pmi^titul- 
ed, ‘ An Act for building and promoting the building Ipi^qkiitiona! 
Churchps in Scotland. *. Bj|,a Member of the Scots Barife] Is. 

An Engraving and . Reportfo ^ L t ive to a design for a Chain Bridge, 
proposed to fee thrown cwer^thi^Frith of Forth at Queensferry. By 
James Anderson, Civil Ba^tdeejr! and Landsurveyor, Edinburgh. 
Engraving, 2 feet 5 inches by 1 foot: 10 inches. Proof impressions, 
" -common copies, 1/. Is. Report, 5s, 

ifession, &c. of Nichol Muschet of Boghall, who was exe- 
g$he Grassmarket, January, 1721, for the murder of his wife 
lr£ dfiei Duke’s Walk, near Edinburgh containing a *brief narrative d 
his hfe, and a full account of the contrivance arid perpetration of hh 
crime. 'Is, . • .• -W- -*• - ' 

Letter addressed to the Rlgm^ffon. foe Lord Provost, Mtfgfcf 
trates, Nobility, G^tiemen,, Merchants, and inhabitants of the Citf 
of Edinburgh, ^jAnd'V^inity,. on a direct communication with 

dbu ; By Silehus£ 6>d. ^ V ; pr ; - •. > : / " ' V; 

The Caledonian Shaping 'List and General Register of pV< 


belonging to the ports on me el 
bh £he west : with , an account, 


coast of Scotland* and thefClyp 
Coasting and ; Whale * 
colli 




America. ^ : By : .v 
Sbipwreek. of tt* 
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*5outh Barbary, and of the sufferings of the Master and the C#«r 
while in Bondage among die Arabs, interspersed with numerous re- 
marks upon the country and its inhabitants, and the peculiar perils of 
that Coast. By Judah Paddock, her late Master. 4to. 1/. 5s. bds. 

betters from St Helena. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Manuscxit de Lisle d’Elbe des Bourbons cn 1815. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

A Short Account of the Purdaries preceded by Historical Notices 
oof the diffcicnt Mahratta States. By an Officer in the Service of the 
East India Company. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of Calegraphy. By W. E, Shinton. 21s. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this country, ex- 
emplified m the Epidemic now prevailing m London ; with the ap- 
piopnate Method of Treatment, as practised m the^House of Re- 
ttery. To which are added, Observations on the Nature and Pio- 
penfaf of ContqgbHV tending to correct the popular notions on this 
subject, and pointing out die means of prevention. By Thomas 
Bateman, M. D. F. L. S. Ac. 6s. 

music. 

A Grammar of Music ; to which are prefixed, Observations ex- 

S lanatory of the properties and powers of Music as a Science, &c. 
>y T, Busby, Mus. Doc. 9s. 

v natural history. 

A on the Culture and Management of Fruit Trees, in 

which g new method of pruning and training is fully described. By 
W* ForSyth, F. A. S. 13s. ^ 

KOVELS. , 

Memoirs of the Montagu Family , a Novel, illustrative of the 
manners and society of Ireland. 2 vol. 21s. 

Margaret Melville, a Tale. *By Catharine Mant. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

The Recluse of Albyn Hall. 3 vol. 12mo. I6s. 6d. 

New Tales. By Mrs Opie. 4 4 vol. 12mo. U. 8s. 

The Nun of Santa Maria di Tindaro. By L. S. Stanhope. 3 vol. 
16s. 6d. ^ ^ 

Zuma, ou la Decouverte da tzuinquma, suivi de la Belle Paule, de 
Zeneide de Roseaux du Tibre, Ac. Ac. Par Madame la Comtesse 
de Genii*. ‘ > 

PHILOLOGY \ 

, A Dictipnary of the English Language, in which the Words are 
deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different Signifi- 
Cft hn\ by examples from the best Writers ; to which are prefixed, a 
History of the Language, and an English Grammar. By the Rev. 


Malta. 


History of the Language, and an English Grammar. By tb 
It 4voL*t^ llUk 

Bodiam Castle, h with iiliU. Svo. 10s* 6d. 

Axitom^|APoeSB| fitk J*otqs> descriptive of the Blague in 


eta, Ac. By the Rev* 
School, with note* C 


W. Dodd, Se* 
m 8yo. 10s. 
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finis, a Vision. By a Member of the University of Oxford. 2s 
yearning Voice, a Sacred Poem, in two Cantos ; addressed to in- 
fidel writers of Poetry. By the Hqq* and Rev. Edward John Tur- 
‘hour,A. M. Ss. 6d. 

Fashionable Fudges in London ; or# Sketches of Public Charac- 
ters, a Poem, with Historical and Explanatory notes. By'Benjawir 
Haceus, Esq. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem. 8vb. 4s; 6d. 

The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems. By William Knox. 5,s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to * Friend relative to the present State of the Island o 
Dominica. . By Langford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. 'I.V* 

• Rational Reform on Constitutional Principles ; addressed to Jjjji 
good sense of the English nation. By a Bk^ister^ 8vo. 7s r 6d|^ 

Expostulation on the Iniquity of the Spy §yste^f- By Jaco^Bray 
2s. 6d. 0 ^- " " • • 

A Letter on the Subject of Parliamentary Reform, addressed t< 
Major Cartwright. By Sir G. Cayley, Bart. Is. 

. The Principles of Population and Production investigated. B; 
George Purves, LL. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population of Nations, ! 
refutation of Mr Malthus’s Essay on Population, By 
JMW, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

A new Edition of an Inqpjjfy. whether Crime and Misfer 
duced or prevented by our plp|w; System of Prison 
Thomas Powell Buxton, Esc^-lCF^i Is. 6d. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sunday Mornii w 
tkC fi*£t tp the thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, together with fou 
Sermons $in otlier Subjects. By tlic Stev. R. Burrowes, D.D. 8vc 
ioi ■, 

Observations on the Doctrine, Discipline, arid Manners of th 
’Wesleyan Methodists, apd also of "the E^hgelical Party, as filr a 
the latter adhere to the same Sya^rtjgSBy the Riev. L. Wainewrighi 
A. M IVA. S. Bytf. 6s. : ‘ " 

The Literary i^^pientific Pursuits whjlip are encouraged aju, 
forced in the iMversity of Cambridge, briefly described and 
: dieted, with various Notes. |By:^ie same Author. 8vb. 

• - ' : tA v Letter to the Right Revengjid the Lord Bishop of St Dp?vi4i 

tlie Patrons of the London Society for Promoting Chrwti^mty 
mhopgst the Jews, on the Proceedings afid Prospect^^:' 1 ^ 

v : V^to ProtJiUiU 'By CVs-ier. 2 vol. 8Vo. 

1^S* : : : V ^ 

purifOT^s' ' ©r Promoting 

of Churches anAfChapels ; to which is 
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'Sour of God in Places of Public Worship. By John Brewster, M. A. 
Ss. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Gospel by Matthew, intended chiefly for the 
Use of Sabbath Schools. By the Rev. James Miller, Eassie. Is. 4df. 1 
Conder on Protestant Nonconformity. 2 vol. 8vo* 14s. boards. 
Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. By the Reverend 
W. Hett, M. A. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Ministerial Qualification, a Sermon preached at the opening of a 
pro re nntn Meeting of the Original Burgher Associate Synod, which 
met at Alloa, on July 22d, 1818. By James Smith, A. M. Munster 
of the Gospel, Alloa. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

t \The Scientific Tourist through England, Wales, and Scotland ; in* 
Ulrich the Travelled is cfirected to the Beauties and Principal Objects 
of Antiquity, Ai% Science* the fine Views and Situations, Ac. wor- 
thy of notice or retaark ; including the Minerals, Fossils, rare Plants, 
and other Subjects in Natural History, divided into Counties. By 
T. Wolford, Esq. F. A. S. # and F. L. S. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. ; and, 

with coloured Plates, 1 4s. 


Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, Historical, and Geographic 
cal AqcoOnfc yf the Dominions of Spam, in the Western Hemisphere, 
Continental ‘And Insular : illustrated by a Map of Spanish North 
America, and the West India Islands; a Map of Spanish South, 
America t afld an Engraving, representing the Comparative Alti- 

? des of the Mountains in those Rrfgtofts. By It. H. Bonnycastle. 
vol# throw* Is. ~ 

HohSMfas Emigrant's Guide to America. 8vo. Is. 6d. boards. 
The Picture of Glasgow, -from the earliest period to the present 
time ; to which is added, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch-Lomobd, the 


Trosachs, Perth, Inverary, the Falls of Clyde, Ac. Ac. Third Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged, embellished with the following Engrav- 
ings s -The Catholic Chanel, Carlton Place, the Lunatic Asylum* a 
Map of the Citv, and a Chart of the River Clyde from Glasgow to 
Ayr. Dedicated to James Ewing, Esq. Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufactures of this City. Small 8vo. 7s. ex- 
tra boards. * ' 

The Traveller's Guide through Scotland and itwhlands. Seventh 
Edition, enlarged and improved, with upwards of thirty Maps, VieWa 
of Remarkable Buildings, Ac* 2 vol. 12mo. 15s. , 

Donald Monro's Description of the Western Isles in 1549. Sew* 
ed. I2mo, Ss. ; 8vp, 4s# 

*** TbO above forms Part I. Vol, IL of a$©ries of me Scottish 
)0aot». t 

Daus4ville r s New Travelling Map of %o tlajpd. 3s* 6d. in a case# 
Voyages and titAVaj,*. 

A dbtemh Persia to Constantinople, between the 

liars 1810 Ml 18t 4 Mp BEj Journal of the Voyage by the Braail* 
mi w the Peqj^p^ulf ; together with f^ccount of the 
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Proceedings of his Majesty’s Embassy under his Excellency Sir Gonr 
Ousley, Bart. K. S. L. 4to. With Maps, coloured Costumes, and 
other Engravings, from the Designs of the Author. By James Mo- 
wrier esq. 3/. 1 3s. 6d. 

A Journey frjm India to England, through Persia, Georgia, Rus- 
sia, Poland and Prussia, in the year 1817. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson, C. B. 4<to. 2/. 2s. 

A Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe in 1817, with Notes ta- 
ken during a Tour through Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, Poi- 
tou, Anjou, Lc Bo cage, Touraine, Orleanois, and the Environs of 
Paris. By W. D. Fellows esq. Illustrated with numerous coloured 
Engravings, from Drawings made on the Spot. Royal 8vo. 1/. Is* 

. A Journal of Travels in the United States of North America an<t 
Lower Canadl, performed in the year 1817. By John Palmer, with 
Map. 8vo« 12s. 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Lebanon, and Cy- 
prus, in the year 1814. By Henry Light, Captain in the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 4to. 2 /. 5s. 

Travels through the United States of America in the years 1 806 
'and 1807, and 1809, 1810, and 1811 ; including an Account of 
Passages between America and Britain, and Travels through various 
parts of Britain, Ireland, and Canada, with Corrections and Improve- 
ments till 1815. By John Melish. 8vo. 13s. 

• Narrative *of a Journey in the Interior of China, and of A Voyage 
to and from that Country, mAg years 1816 and 1817 ; containing 
an Account of the most interesting Transactions of Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and Observations on tiW 
which it visited. By Clarke Abel, F. L. 8. 
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Abelard and Eloisa, story of, 352. . _ 

Aberdeen , affairs of, fell into confusion, 503— a poll election refused 
to, ^O^M^str^tes admit of the necessity of a reform, 515. 
Alhan’s, St, state^l«f the prison of, 474. 

Alberic, visions of, said to nave been the model of Dai^be’s poem, 318. 
itceste , account of the loss of, 395. - ; 

my moun tarns, description of, 375. 

:Lox^!^|ip^^ea in the Alce&te, 395. 
fount'J^ * the Jesuits in one day from all the Span- 

ioi* wvimnions, ^ s •' /j 

Arctic expedition^ proposdd objecta of, 5-~prinei}>le& which regulate 
- the dist^ibiid^h 6f heat over t|p;^!obe explained, ,6— sketch of 
tM revolving jear within the Alctid circle, 13 — formation of ice- 
v .l^p^-^|g®iurieties of salt-water ice, 16 — influence of the .pe4ir 
^•.•i^^m^extend to our shores, 20 — supposed^teridr^on of 
0 f E ur0 p e shown to be groundless, SS^list of » 
^ severity of the winter, 23 remarkable fer 
jht, 28— general de&^^Mdn^^wre^lan%;,.3l— dis- 
[onization of that ^ reaching the 

»s drawn by d^gs,^p^nprth-west passage attempt- 
iby. 40— by Sjjiiikiii ^ol)Wler, 41— by Davis, 45 
49- —by Henry Hudson, M — by Poole and others, 
“ 4i ^ EL * : ' of the ] 
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es a trafct of land in the Illinois territory, 133 — method of 
Jucting land sales, ib. — instinctive attachment to home a-pow- 
1# ^r&l check tb emigration, 135— reflections on the vast extension 
bf American dominion, 137 — account of a singular religious so- 
ciety, 139. * 1 ^ 

Buonaparte , judgment of posterity respecting, not clearly to be fore- 
seen, 303— character of, by Mad^ de Staely 304*— -puts down the 
. Directory, 307—sets up the Consulate, 308— his unprincipled dis- 
simulation, :309— assumes the imperial dignity, 310— his character 
as a General, 3.12— legitimacy of his dynasty examined, 448 — 
observations on his dethronement, 452— and on the mode of se- 
curing his person, 4SA— and of his treatment in confinement, 457. 
Boniface, Pope, banishes Dante, 324 — proclaims a pledary indulgencf 
to all wjbo should make a pilgrimage tOiftdSite, M9. 
ftobw, Gepid, one of 130., ; 

Borough Ctimpter, description of, 473. ■ 2 -h, 

Boscovicky his method of numbering the vibrations of pendulums, %!(>• 
Bradley > Rfefefrd, opinion Df, thayt our climate is affected by the isl- 
ands of ice drifted into the Ariantie, 2l> 

Bristol) shocking itate of the jail pfe 475. ! : A.\ •'•&:. -v.* 
Brougham, fdr, on the Education of the Poor, 486— mo^es fw 

the state of, 487 — object iftj; j^bgress 
te of charities in Eng|j 
plication of, 493- 
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330. . ;;. A ' . ;/ .. V,,.. . ....... , 

Burka* JVIr, remarks . th$ subject bf parties, : 

Sa^A^iScoi^ish, history ofeiOS— & ^ aotagesof _ _ 

tem, 5l0^yhquirv into the mos^^feqttute source of ielprm^5l9. 
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Clement XIV., alleged remorse of, for having consented to tfee 
struction of the Jesuits, 427.- ■■ ' -f: 

Coal, where found in Athene^ S63. ^ 

Commodities , diiference between the natural and market price of, 60. 

Courage, French, peculia* quality of, in all ages, %02 — contrasted 
with that of the British, 4-0ih 

Crawford, Mr Qumtin, the editor of Melanges d’ Histoire, &c. 352. 

Cru'sades projected-^ VII. 323.. 

Danes , account of th&ir settlements on Greenland, 38. 

Dante accused of being an imitator, 3l7~what 4he supposed model 
of his poem, ib.—end he aimed at in it, 32i Estate of Europe 
at the time lie wrote, ib.— extraordinary M of ftevotioh Uirtmgliout 
Italy, 325—h Cc®at|bf the various monastic ordersi Q26-r- pjlgrim- 


s, , : PltlCB, 11 


^ag^oRorne, ^9— feante vindicatxd from harshnessofsoulVSSS. 
JD/7vwp|ohn, voyage discover a northwest passage, 45. 
Demire, Dutch^f of, a munideent^patroness of the arts> 529. 

singular^ of, s' . <^7' 

tHs&iay* enormous icebergs at, qgjf* •; • 

Discoveries, geographical, all those of greatest importance in modem 
^ , times, luiya^n*iginated in attempts to find out fc short route to In- 

^attempt to substitute the viswps^lJ, Jthe Abbe Joachim 
Testament, 329. ;• 

authenticity;^^;' of its con- 
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CfatooeM, discontented \\ ith their present government, 527. 

Owrgelt Abbe, sketch of his life, 425 — consequences of the destruc- 
tion of the Jesuits, 426 — alleged remorse of Clement XIV. for 
having consented to it, ib. — anecdotes of the Duke do Choiseul, 
427 — account of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, 429 — 
of the oiigin of Madame du Barry, 430 — opinions of the court of 
Louis XV. on civil government, 432— character of the Pi nice de 
Kaunitz, 433, and of the Emperor Joseph II. 434— singular ac- 
cident the Abb6 met with at Vienna, 4*35— intrigues of Madame 
la Motte, 437*— appointment of the Count de Segur to the mini- 
Htiy by mistake, 441. 

Gold found in North Carolina, 385. 

’ Grafton , Duke of, recommends a revisal of the liturgy, 22 5 — letter 
from Bishop Watson to, 229* 

Granby , Marquis of, letter from, to Dfr Watson, 211- — remarks on 
his political consistency, ib. ' 

Greenland, form and extent of, 31 — discovered and colonized by the 
Icelanders, 35 — their colonieti^xtincl about the commencement 
of the 16th century, 37 — supposed existence of a colony on the 
east side, ib. — state of the Danish settlements at present, 38. H 
Gregory YJL , Pope, assumes the supremacy over the Sovereigns of 
his tune, and prohibits marriage to the priesthood, 322— projects 
the Crusades, 32J?^great improvement which took place in Italy 
immediately after w 

Gudfi and Ghibelini, fj, $24. 

llaflum , Mr, object and character of his work on 
rope during the middle ages, 140— remarks on of 

Prance, from its conquest by Clovis to the 142 

— rise, &c. of the feudal system, 145— consequence^ of its decay, 
147— introduction of hired soldiers, 13 1 — some doubtful positions 
in the work examined, ib. — of the smuggle between Frederic Bar* 
bnrossu and the Lombard cities, 153-^disscnsions of the 
republics, 154 — mistakes in the account of Castile, 155— of tjfc 
constitution of Arragon, 1 6?— usurpations of the ecclesiaatitiil’ 
power, )63— of the conbtitutibn of England, 165- 
Ha/lam f Mr, remarks of, oh the character of Dante, 333* 
iiatwomis, ft Angular religious society in America, 139* 

Unmet, Madame de, remarks on the journal of, 359— account of 
fjuesnay, the founder of the itect hf the Economists, 36L 
Heat) principles which regulate thg distribution of, over the globe, 

miniature modiWof the Elgin marbles executed by, 
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cut to attempt 
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jpuny erected, 57- 
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most be written at a distance 

ihvery of a North- west pas- 
||Jhd perishes,^ 52. 
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lee, different kinds bytvhich the navigation of the Arctfc'ieas J| 
strutted, 14 — influence of, cannot extend to ^wr sliores, ^ _ 
mountains or islands of, drifted into the Atludiiib, supposed by 
some to affect our climate, 21. , . * 

Icebergs formed by the congelation of fresh water, 15— enormous di- 
mensions oft in Davis’s Strait, 17; 

Ice-blink described, 17; - 

Icdajii discovered, 35? — sends colonies to Greenland, jb. 

Jesuits i, account of tbfe order bl^ expulsion Ofi frbU* the Spanish 

dominions, 429. ?• •- 

Illinois territory, account of th£ new -scttl^ent^ 1$S« 

«cterof, 434. v. 

is b£ found in America, SS7^Pr^|bUJijjant in many 


Joseph IL t i 
Jfrodj native, w 

Iron %mn 9 a relic^ghly valued in 

Jr'onplliftsk, man in/obnjectui*Os concerning the, 357* 

Captain on the length of the pendulum, 407 — great improve- 
ment in instruments from thi^etibstitution of the 'entire circle 
for the quadrant, ib.— firstTidea of this contrivance owing to 

• Mayer, 40$*— new system of weights and measures adopted by the 
French; 409“*— similar plan in England hitherto unsuccessful, 411 
— ^tibcoubt of experimenter to determine the length of the 'pendulum, 
412— description of the authors co^^^f ^ c ' n du]um^ 414 — his, 
: — ------ -^ 2 — vibrations made by 


||p object of his expe- 


ous jnetbod of determining 
SSenfe-fbur hours, 4151— v^. 

pi^Pr-French Academy ofSfciences jbiuin the experimental 
EoyaESoc^tyv"i22. ’ . 
^Jp v cKariibt b r " J 

t JPnurder^iJ bmthf ^ the of A mer&^,.;5)Q. 

pendulum discovered by, 420t' ' 
ifit for the thrcife v Mithe titnes Wherejn he li^d, 28$— 
parried prisoner by tta -ifoob Wbm Versailles to Paris,2&^ — re- 

6^py Of,tne ^ 

r -b : :Friiterick Barba- 
Ibisu « he, J V,/ ^ 
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if $fa#er, Tobias, invents the circular instrument for measuring angles, 

Medusa French frigate, account of the wreck of, 389 — shocking con- 

» duct of the crew, 391. 

Melanges d’Hisjoire et de Litterature, 351 — story of Abelard and 
Eloisa, 352 — of the man in the iron mask, 357— on the fortunes 
amassed by ministers of state in France, 358 — journal of Madame 
du Hausset, 359. 

Metals, precious, cause of the difference in the Comparative values 
of, 62. 

Mirabeau, character of, 294. 

Montrose , reform in the burgh of, 503. 

Motte , Madame la, trick put upon the Cardinal de Rohan by, 437 — 
share she had in the affair of the diamond necklace, 439. 

Necker, M., measures proposed by, 292. 

Negro slavery condition of, in Virginia, 125 — contrasted with that 
of the English peasant, 126. 

Newgate , wonderful reform introduced among the female prisoners in, 
480. 


Norwegians colonize Iceland and Greenland, 35. 

O’Meara, Mr, testimonies of the respectability of his character, 457 : ! 
— manner of his appointment to St Helena, 458— dispute between, 
and Sir Hudson Lowe, 459. 

* Opinion , the basis of all political power, 283. 

O’ ReiUy , Bernard, character b& lus work on Greenland, &c. 4. 

Paley, anecdote of, 211. •• 

Paraclete , account of the monastery of the, 354. •'’•7;'.:/^'; 

Parc aux Cerfs, an infamous establishment of Loui^X^ 
sailles, 432. 

Parties , political, circumstances that render the present moment pe- 
culiarly adapted to an impartial survey of the state of, 1 81 — causes 
of the odium that has lately fallen upon party, 182— ground ujwh* 
which alone such associations are to be defended, 184 — remarks 
on the subject by Mr Burke, 191— benefit derived to the cause 
sound principles, by the enlistment of aristocratical influence Isf 
the ranks of party, 192— too much, and in too short a time, expect- 
ed from new and popular ministers, 195— present opposition for- 
midable from its numbers and talents, 197 — how ministry have' 


* Peter qf Cluni, letter of, to Eloisa, 353. 

Phipps, Captain, despatched to e*|riore the Fcflar seas, 3. 
Pilgrimage to, Rome, in <0 p— “ '* 

Pope Benifece, 329. 

Pitt, Mr, remarks on the 
Poetical Extracts, from C 
Pole, Mr Scoresbye plan : $Sp 
Pompadour , Madame, influence 
Poote,, Soma, voyages of, to tlie A; 
voi. xxx, /s^ie©. v . O 
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Prison Discipline, two classes of subjects, which engage the 
tion of public men, 463 — popular favour gained rather by -fro 
Splendid than the useful, 465 — institutions for the repression Of 
guilt, or the relief of misery, frequently become the sources of* 
both, 467 — what the means of correcting these evils, 468 — stric- 
tures on the present management of our prisons, 469 — description 
of several of the English prisons, 473 — reform effected in New- 
gate by Mrs Fry, 480. . 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 257, 536. 

Quasnay , the founder of the sect of the Economists, account of, 360 
— specimen of hi6 mode of conveying instruction in the form of 
fables, 362— remarks on the principles of his sect, 363. 

Rent, inquiry into the nature and causes of, 72. ’ . 

Ricardo , Mr, Principles of Political Economy, &c. The author ad- 
vantageously known from his former writings, 59— mistake in con- 
founding the natural and market price of commodities, 60 — cost 
of production the permanent regulator of the exchangeable va- 
lue of every commodity, 61 — this the cause of the comparative 
difference of the value of gold and silver, 62— author’s opinion 
that the accumulation of capital, &c. has no effect in increasing 
the real price of commodities, illustrated, 64 — inquiry into the na- 
ture and causes of rent, 72 — and into the laWs in general by which 
the profit of stock is regulated, 79-remarks on the author’s theory^ 
of taxation, .83. V ,; •** 

Rimini, Francesca da, remarks on episode of, in Dante, 310. 
/fofen, ^ardinal de, duped by Madame fa Motte, 437. 

resemblance between, and Lord Byron, 88 — 

• of the deep interest excited by his w orks, 89. 

of> distinguished by the whale fishers, 16 — 
tbit which covers the Arctic seas annually formed and destroyed, 

•liHfe spring* in America, 386. 

sp, Mr, on Art and Italy, preliminary remarks on, 524— his de- 
ription of the requisites of a painter, 525— discontent of the 
trenoese, 527— -barbarous spoliation of the remains of antiquity 
It Itoftile, 529— condition of the paintin^ln’ : tdie'' i -V'aticflin> 531 — 
author’s strictures oil they Venetian school bfi painting, 533— an 
adventure with banditti, 593. • 

Schlegd , Mr, remarks of, upon Dante, 333. 

Scoresby, Mr, author of a paper on the Greenland or Polar ice, 



Srg*r, Count 
mistake, 441. 
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exchange of c<ij$feoditiefc would lie 
rude state of society, examined, 68 . 




INDEX. 

s, £ Wredj when first enfployed, 151. 

!«?/, Mad. de, sur la Revolution Frangoise, character of her writ* 
logs in general* S75— preliminary remarks on the present work, 
277 — what the scope of it, 281 — causes that gradually led to the 
French Revolution, 285 — meeting of the States General, 288— 
Solemn procession of, to Notre Dame, 291 — dismissal of Necker, 
293— Demolition of the Bastile, 294— sketches of the parties in 
the Constituent Assembly, ib. — conveyance of the king from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, 297— picture of France during the early period of 
the Revolution, 298 — King's {dan of retiring to Campiegne, and 
emigration of the nobles, 299— tone of the Constituent Assembly 
described* 300 — demeanour of the King at the anniversary of the 
14th July^ ib.— his execution, 301 — excesses of the parties m 
France at this time, 302 — legislative bodies dispersed by an arm- 
ed force, ib.— character of Bonaparte, 303— anecdote of Barras, 
306 — deposition of the Directory, 307 — setting up of the Con- 
sulate, 308 — remarks on the restoration of the Bourbons, 313. 

Stephens , Mr, reaches the latitude of 84£ deg. without obstruction 
from ice, 33. 

Toaldo, period of nine years supposed by, with regard to the wea- 
ther, SO. 

Turgot , M., anecdote of, 371. 

Taxation , inquiry into the principles of, 83. 

TothU-Field* jail, descrijdion pf, 474. - 

Vatican, neglected state bf v^e paintings in, 531. 

Vaucluse, temperature of the celebrated fountain of, 7. ;" 

Watson , Bishop, Memoirs of, great attention excited by, 206—dua 
birth and parentage, 207-r4iis manner of life at Ci.mbridge, 208 
— tendency of his mind to auppqrt the principles of constitutional 
liberty, 210 — his mode of studying divinity, 212 — opinions on na- 
tional establishments and subscription, 213— Court offended by his 
Restoration sermon, 216 — causes of his Majesty's dislike of h&n> 
219 — his views of church preferment, &c. 223— recommended to 
Lord Shelburne, 224— Mr Pitt's proposal for the sale of .the $1^ 
of the counity, 226— part the author took in die Regency question 
gives offence at Court, 227~his reception at the Queers draw- 
ing-room, 228'*$$ an admirer, at first, of the French Revolution, 
2&)— his sentijnent# op the dismisstd of the Whigministry, 231— 
letter..tb 'Mr 

new system oft adopted by the French, 409. 

Wilson; Capt., finds the sea clear from ice ia a very high latitude, 39. 
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the circle, 13. 








